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PREFACE. 


The  following  essays  and  reviews  are  republished 

Jtrom  Brovmson's  Quarterly  Review.     Tliey  have  been 

,  subjected   to  a  rigid   revision,   but   are   reproduced  as 

originally  published,  excepting  a  few  verbal  corrections, 

the  suppression  of  a  few  superfluous  sentences,  and  the 

W_  omiggion   of  some    paragraphs   which    have    lost   their 

interest. 

It  is  very  possible  that  in  selecting  those  articlea 
for  republication,  I  have  not  chosen  those  which  the 
student  of  theology  or  philosophy  would  have  recom- 
mended, nor  even  those  which  I  myself  regard  as  the 
I  least  unworthy  of  my  writings  during  the  past  seven 
or  eiglit  years ;  but  essays  of  a  somewhat  abstruse  and 
metaphysical  nature,  though  they  may  be  tolerated  in 
a  periodical  where  they  appear  along  with  others  of  a 
less  nnpopulai-  cast,  will  hardly  find  in  these  times  read- 
ers if  published  in  a  volume  hy  themselves.  I  have 
selected  such  articles  as  have  seemed  to  me  best  adapted 
to  the  tastes  of  the  general  reader,  and  the  most  likely 
to  be  useful  to  the  public  at  large,  whether  Catholic  or 
Protestant. 
The  reader  must  not  expect  too  much  from  these 
articles,  and  must  be  content  to  take  them  for  what 
they  are, — simply  articles  originaUy  written  for  a  Quar- 
terly Review.  They  are  by  no  means  separate  and 
'Complete  treatises  on  the  several  topics  they  discuss. 
But,  if  read  in  connection,  in  the  order  in  which  I  have 
arranged  them,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  found  to  give  a 


tolerably  full  view  of  tbe  argument  for  the  Church  ftihl 
againet  Protestantism,  of  the  origin  and  constitution  of 
Government,  the  principles  of  Authority  and  Liberty, 
tht-  sacredness  of  Law,  the  duty  of  Loyulty,  and  the 
lOiidncss  and  danger  of  modem  Socialism. 

If  any  one  looks  over  this  volume  for  something  new, 
original,  or  striking  he  will,  most  likely,  be  disappointed. 
I  have  not  labored  to  present  novel  or  startling  specula- 
tions on  theology,  philosophy,  ethics,  or  politics,  hut 
simply  to  ascertain  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  tbe 
Cimrch  of  Gtod,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  great  practi- 
cal questions  of  the  day.  My  aim  has  been  to  bring 
lip  anew  the  old  and  too  often  forgotten  truth,  not  to 
bring  out  a  novel  theory.  From  Erst  to  last  I  think 
and  write  as  a  man  many  centuries  behind  his  age. 

The  articles  before  being  printed  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  were  submitted  to  tbe  reviaion  of  a  competent 
theologian,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
Kmtain  anything  not  in  accordance  with  Catholic  faith 
and  morals ;  but  they  are  as  a  matter  of  coui-se  repub- 
lished with  submission  to  the  proper  authority,  and  1 
shall  be  most  happy  to  con-ect  any  error  of  any  sort 

ithey  may  contain  the  moment  it  is  brought  authorita- 
tively to  my  notice.  It  is  not  my  province  to  teach  j 
all  that  I  am  free  to  do  is  to  reproduce  with  scrupu- 
lous fidelity  what  I  am  taught. 

Religion  is  for  me  the  supreme  law ;  it  governs  my 
politics,  not  my  politics  it.  I  never  suffer  myself  to 
inquire  whether  such  or  such  a  religion  favors  or  not 
wicb  or  such  a  political  order ;  for  if  there  is  a  conflict 
the  political  must  yield  to  the  religious.  I  therefore 
have  not  labored  to  show  that  tbe  Church  is  favorable  oi 
unfavorable  to  monarchy,  to  aristocracy,  or  to  democ- 
racy.    I   do  not  End  that  she   erects   any   particiilar 
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t  of  Government  into  an  article  of  faith, — tho  ino- 
uarohkai  no  more  than  the  democratic,  tiie  democratic 
no  more  tliaii  tho  monarcliical.  Any  one  of  tbese  par- 
ticular forma  may  lie  legal  government,  and  wbeu  aud 
wiitTL-  it  is  the  good  Catholic  is  bound  to  support  it, 
and  forbidden  to  conspire  to  subvert  it.  The  republi- 
cnn  order  ia  the  legal  order  here,  and  I  owe  it  ciyii 
obedience.  I  am  the  citizen  of  a  republic,  and  tbere- 
fore  a  republican  citizen ;  I  am  a  Catholic,  therefore  a 
loyal  citizen,  and  no  radical  or  revolutionist,  either  for 
my  own  eoun.try  or  any  otiier. 

My  Catholic  friends,  who  have  been  frequently  dis- 
turbed by  bearing  it  alleged  that  Catholicity  is  anti- 
republican  and  incompatible  with  popular  institutions, 
will  find  no  direct  attempt  to  refute  so  silly,  nay,  so 
absurd  an  objection.  I  respect  ray  religion,  and  even 
the  great  body  of  my  own  countrymen,  too  much  to 
undertake  to  do  that.  But  they  will  find  that  I  have 
attempted,  not  unsuccessfully  perhaps,  to  prove  that 
withinit  the  Cathohc  religion  it  is  unpoesihle  permanently 
tu  sii£t^n  popular  institutions,  or  to  secure  their  free 
and  salutary  operations.  Indeed  no  form  of  govem- 
taeait  can  be  secure  or  opei'ate  well  without  the  Church. 
Witliont  Catholicity  you  can  have,  in  principle  at  least, 
only  despotism  or  anarchy.  All  that  our  countrymen 
find  ill  our  institutions  haa  been  adopted  from  England, 
snd  inherited  from  Catholic  ancestors. 

I  seldom  throw  a  sop  to  Cerberus.  I  have  mode 
no  attempt  to  propitiate  popular  opinion  by  pandering  i 
to  popular  prejudice.  I  was  not  born  to  be  a  courtier,  J 
either  of  king  or  people.  I  seek  to  enlighten  public  / 
opiiuon,  not  to  echo  it;  and  I  always  say,  in  a  plain,/ 
Btraight  forward  way,  what  I  am  convinced  ought  to  be 
Wtl,  leaving  popularity  or  unpopularity  to  'ook  out  foi 


itself.      But  if  my  laagnage  is  free,  bold,  and  soma- 

times  severe,  I  would  fain  hope  that  it  is  never  incon- 
siderate, rash,  or  gratuitously  offensive. 

I  shall  be  found  to  have  seldom  indulged  in  frothy 
dticiamations  alwut  liberty,  the  rights  of  man,  and  the 
'iignity  of  buman  nature.  There  are  enough  others  to 
do  that,  I  assert  my  liberty  in  my  practice  ;  I  exer- 
cise my  rights  as  a  man,  and  I  aim  to  show  my  respect 
for  the  dignity  of  buman  nature  in  ray  deportment. 
Liberty  is,  no  doubt,  threatened  in  this  country,  but 
the  danger  comes  chiefly  from  the  side  of  license,  and 
is  best  averted,  not  by  common  place  declamations  for 
the  largest  liberty,  but  by  asserting  and  maintaimng 
the  supremacy  of  Law. 

I  have  shown  no  sympathy  with  the  various  classes 
of  fanatics  with  which  the  country  teems, — philanthro- 
pists, reformers,  as  they  calb  themselves.  They  have 
become  as  troublesome  as  the  frogs  of  Egypt,  and  are 
far  more  dangerous.  They  strike  at  tlie  root  of  all  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  manly  independence  of  character, 
and  are  doing  their  best  to  revive  the  absurd  and  des- 
potic le^slation  of  the  early  Colonial  times  of  New 
England.  Of  Christian  Charity,  that  supernatural  virtue 
which  loves  God  supremely  and  its  neighbor  as  itself 
for  God's  sake,  we  cannot  have  too  much  ;  but  of  the 
whimpering  sentiment  of  philanthropy,  which  an  unbeliev- 
ing age  substitutfis  for  it,  and  which  is  the  love  of  all 
men  in  general  and  the  hatred  of  every  man  in  par- 
ticular, unless  a  criminal,  we  cannot  have  too  little. 
Charity  redeems  the  world,  and  gives  us  a  heaven  on 
earth ;  philanthropy  effects  no  good,  and  tramples  down 
more  good  by  the  way  in  going  to  its  object,  than  it 

rid  possibly  effect  in  accomplishing  it. 
Whatever  the  imperfections  of  these  articles,  and 
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BC  one  can  lie  mnre  sensible  of  tlicir  iinpt'i-fecKona  Uiiin 
I  am,  there  is  this  to  be  said  in  their  fnvor,  that  they 
lire  the  prodnction  of  no  youthful  a^pirAnt  seekiiij; 
liOt«riety  by  paradox  and  excentricity,  nor  uf  ari  old 
man  eoured  by  disappointment,  and  seeking  to  vent  his 
rnite  upon  an  unoffending  world,  I  have  lived  in  the 
WorlH,  and  shared  its  vicissitudes,  but  I  liave  no  wronpj 
to  complain  of,  no  sense  of  injustice  rankling  in  my 
bosoin.  I  have  no  mortified  ambition,  and  have  attain- 
ti]  to  more  tlian  in  the  most  ardent  dreams  of  my  youth 
I  ever  aspired  to,  I  am  contented  with  my  lot  in  the 
world,  and  Iiavc  no  desire  to  change  it.  Conviction, 
not  desperation,  led  rao  into  the  Church,  and  I  have 
found  a  thousand  times  more  than  I  expected.  It  is 
true,  in  my  youth  and  early  manhood  I  held  and  pub- 
lished viewB  very  different  from  those  set  forth  in  tbia 
volume,  and  this  fact  will  have  its  i^eigbt  against  wbat- 
over  i  may  tLOw  say.  But  it  is  no  crime  to  grow  wiser 
.  with  years,  and  to  profit  by  experience  or  by  tlie 
grace  of  God.  The  deliberate  convictions  of  a  man  of 
mature  age  are  worth  more  than  the  crude  speculations 
of  impetuous  and  inexperienced  youth.  But  there  is  . 
nothing  in  these  essays  and  reviews  that  rests  on  my  1 
personal  authority ;  they  are  to  be  taken  for  what  they 
are  -worth,  without  any  reference  to  the  much  or  little 
respect  due  to  their  author. 

Much  has  been  said  first  and  last  in  the  newspapers 
as  to  the  frequent  changes  I  have  undergone,  and  I  am 
usimlly  sneered  at  as  a  weathercock  in  religion  and 
politics.  This  seldom  disturbs  me,  for  I  happen  to 
know  that  most  of  the  changes  alleged  are  purely  im- 
aginary. I  was  born  in  a  Protestant  community,  of 
I  Protestant  parents,  and  was  brought  up,  so  far  as  I 
'jiras  brougli*;  up  at  all,  a  Presbyterian.     At  the  age  of 


twenty-oiic  I  passed  from  Prebyteriaiiism  to  what  is 
Bometiniea  called  Liberal  Christianitj,  to  which,  I  re- 
niLiiiied  attached,  at  first  under  tho  form  of  Uuiversol- 
jsm,  afterwards  under  that  of  Unitarian  is  in,  till  the  age 
of  forty-one,  when  I  had  the  happiness  of  being  received 
into  the  Catholic  Church.  Here  is  the  sum  totn.1  of 
my  religioua  changea.  I  no  doubt  experienced  difficul- 
ties ill  defending  the  doctrines  I  professed,  and  I  shifted 
my  ground  of  defence  more  than  once,  but  not  tlie  doc 
trine B  themselves. 

I  was  during  many  yearp,  no  doubt,  a  radical  and 
a  socialist,  but  both  after  a.  fashion  of  my  own.  I  held 
two  sets  of  principles,  the  one  set  the  same  that  I  hold 
now,  the  other  the  Bet  I  have  rejected.  I  supposed 
the  two  sets  could  be  held  consistently  togetlier,  that 
tliere  must  be  some  way,  though  I  never  pretended  to 
bo  able  to  discover  it,  of  reconciling  them  with  eacli 
other.  Fifteen  years'  trial  and  experience  cou>Tnced 
me  to  the  contrary,  and  that  I  must  choose  which  set 
r  would  retain,  and  which  cast  off.  My  natural  tend- 
ency was  always  to  conservatism,  and  democracy,  in 
tho  sense  I  now  reject  it,  I  never  held.  In  politics,  I 
always  advocated,  as  I  advocate  now,  a  limited  govern- 
ment indeed,  but  a  strong  and  efficient  government. 
Hero  is  the  sum  total  of  my  political  changes.  I  never 
acknowledged  allegiance  to  any  party.  From  1838  to 
1848,  I  acted  with  the  Democratic  party,  because  dur- 
ring  those  years  it  contended  for  tlie  public  poiiiiy  I 
approved ;  since  then  1  have  adhered  to  no  party.  No 
party  as  snch  ever  had  any  right  to  count  on  me,  and 
most  likrfy  none  ever  will  have.  I  do  not  believe  iti 
the  infallibility  of  political  parties,  and  I  always  did 
nnd  probably  always  shall  hold  myself  free  to  support 
the   men   and    measures   of  any   party,   or   to   oppoM 
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them,  aocordiog  to  mv  own  in  dependent  convictions  ( 
wliat  is  or  is  not  for  the  coiiimoti  good  of  my  country. 
But  after  aU,  tliia  is  not  a  mattflr  worth  taking  any 
notice  of,  1  am  not  anxions  to  prove  that  I  hava  al- 
ways acted  coDfiifltently,  a«d  have  never  clianged  my 
opinions.  Charges  may  be  alleged  against  me  that  are 
not  true,  but  the  public  is  not  likely  to  boliovc  any- 
thing worse  of  my  life  before  I  became  a  Catlioile  than  I 
do  myself,  I  was  a  Proteetant,  and  had  the  virtuei  and 
tiie  vices  of  Protestants,  and  probably  was  not  much 
better  nor  mucli  worse  tlmn  the  avernge  of  my  rlnss. 
I  waM,  of  course,  all  unworthy  to  be  a  Cii'-hoiic.  and 
in  myself  am  now  all  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of 
Catholics.  There  is  no  tjuestion  of  that ;  and  if  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  ray  writings  dopendeii  on  my  own 
merits  or  demerits,  they  would  deserve  not  a  moment's 
consideration,  I  have  referred  to  the  subject  only  as 
nn  act  of  justice  to  my  Catholic  friends,  who  have  so 
generously  ^ven  me  their  hearts.  But  I  certainly  had 
(■rrors,  gross  and  inexcusable  errors,  and  I  beg  tlie 
public  to  accept  this  yolumc  as  a  slight  token  of  my 
sincere  repentance,  and  of  my  earnest  wish  to  do  all 
in  toy  power  to  atone  for  them. 

respectfully  lay  this  humble  volume  at  the  feet 
rof  the  Venerable  Prelates  and  Clergy  of  the  United 
I  States,  not  as  worthy  of  their  patronage,  or  even  of 
I  their  notice,  but  as  a  mark  of  filial  reverence  and  eub- 
f  mission,  and  of  profound  and  lively  gratitude  for  their 
f'kmd  encouragement,  and  generous  and  unifoi-m  support 
f  of  my  humble  labors  in  the  cause  of  Catholic  truth. 
I  would  also  inscrihe  it  to  my  Protestant  country- 
m.  They  will  find  in  it  many  resons  why  I  have 
I  to  be  a  Protestant,  hut  none  I  hope,  for  believ- 
lat  I  have  lost  any  of  my  former  interest  in  (lifiin. 
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or  that  their  welfare  here  or  hereafter  is  less  dear  to 
me  than  ever  it  was.  My  sympathies  with,  my  fellow 
nien,  which,  perhaps,  are  livelier  and  deeper  than  some 
suppose,  have  heen  quickened  and  expanded,  not  dead- 
ened and  contracted,  by  my  conversion  to  Catholicity. 
I  have  said  nothing  in  the  following  pageii  in  wrath ; 
I  have  spoken  only  in  love. 

Placing  this  volume,  though  all  unworthy,  with  de- 
vout gratitude,  and  tender  love,  under  the  protection 
of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  as  I  do  myself  and  all  my  labors 
and  interests,  I  send  it  forth  to  the  public,  hoping  that 
it  may  contain  a  fit  word  fitly  spoken  for  some  earnest 
mind  struggling  to  emancipate  itself  from  error,  and  to 
burst  into  "  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.'' 

TH&  ArJ'flOR. 


KSSATS   AND    REVIEWS. 


THE    CHURCH    AGAINST   NO-CHURCH* 


APRIL,     1845. 

The  Journal,  the  title  of  which  we  have  here  quoted,  is  the 
«blj  conducted  organ  of  the  American  Unitarians.  As  a  peri- 
odical, it  is  one  in  which  we  take  no  slight  interest ;  for  it  is 
conducted  by  our  personal  friends,  and  through  its  pages,  which 
were  liberally  opened  to  us,  we  were  at  one  time  accustomed 
to  give  circulation  to  our  own  crude  speculations  and  pestilen- 
tial heresies.  We  introduce  it  to  our  readers,  however,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  any  general  opinion  of  its  charac- 
ter, or  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  denomination  of  which  it  is  the 
organ  ;  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  number,  headed  The  Churchy  as  a  text 
for  some  remarks  in  defence  of  the  Church  against  No-Cburch- 
ij^ra,  or  the  doctrine  which  admits  the  Church  in  name,  but 
denies  it  in  fact,  so  prevalent  in  our  age  and  community. 

All  Protestant  sects,  just  in  proportion  as  they  depart  from 
Catholic  unity,  tend  to  No-Churchisra ;  and  the  Unitarians,  who 
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are  the  Protestants  of  Protestants,  and  wlio  afford  us  a  practical 
exetn['Iificalion  of  what  Protestantism  is  and  must  be,  wlien  and 
where  it  has  the  sense,  the  honesty,  or  the  courage  to  be  cou- 
soquent,  have  nlreiidy  reached  this  important  point  They  can- 
not be  auiiJ,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  to  believe  in  qtij 
church  at  all.  They  see  clearly  enough,  that,  if  they  once  ad- 
mit a  church  at  nil,  in  any  senae  in  which  it  is  distinguishable 
from  no-church,  they  cau  neitlier  justify  the  Reformers  in  se» 
ceding  from  (lie  Catholic  Church,  nor  themselves  in  remaining 
aliens  from  its  communion.  Tliey  have,  therefore,  the  honesty 
and  boldness  to  deny  the  Church  altogether,  and  to  admit  in 
its  place  only  a  voluntary  association  of  individuals  for  pious  and 
religious  purjKHes;  in  which  sense  it  u  on  a  par  with  a  Bibie, 
Missionary,  Temperance,  or  Abolition  society,  with  scarcely  any- 
thing more  holy  in  its  objects,  or  more  binding  on  its  members 

The  Christian  Examiner,  in  tTie  article  we  have  referred  to 
fillly  authorizes  this  statement ;  and  though  it  by  no  means  dis- 
cnrds  the  sacred  name  of  Church,  it  leavea  us  nothing  venerable 
or  worth  contending  for  to  be  signified  by  it  Tlie  controvereiea, 
for  llie  next  few  year,  it  thinks,  will,  not  improbably,  revolve 
around  iho  qusstion  of  the  Church.  "  What,  tlien,"  it  asks,  "is 
tha  Chun* !  what  is  its  authority !  what  its  importonoe )  what 
Ite  true  pl«oe  among  Christian  ideas  or  influeucea  I"  These  ar« 
the  i|QeKtions ;  and  its  purpose  in  the  article  under  consideration 
is  to  offer  a  few  remarks  wliich  may  indicate  a  ti'ue  answer  to 
^era,  especially  the  last. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  the  Chureh  ?  the  writer 
replies,  "  It  is  the  whole  company  of  believers,  the  uncounted 
and  wide-spread  congregation  of  all  those  who  receive  the  Qos- 
j»l  as  the  law  of  Ife.  It  is  coextensive  with  Christianity ;  it  ia 
tlio  living  Cliristiaiiity  of  the  time,  be  that  more  or  less,  be  it 
expresseil  in  one  mode  of  worship  or  another,  in  one  or  another 
variety  cf  iiileraiil  discipline.  The  Chopch  of  Christ  compre- 
hends and  is  composed  of  all  his  followers."^-pp.  78,  79, 

The  answer  to  the  question.  What  is  the  importance  of  tha 
Church  t  is  not  very  clearly  set  forth,     Perhaj^^ysapoiot 
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0&  which  the  writer  has  not  yet  obtained  clear  and  distinct 
views.  It  is,  probably,  one  of  those  points  on  which  "n»>re 
Hght  is  to  break  forth."  The  place  of  the  Church  ainon^ 
Christian  ideas  and  influences  also  is  not  very  definitely  deter- 
mined; but  it  would  appear  that  the  sacred  writers  had  two 
ideas, — for  they  were  not,  like  our  modem  reformers,  men  of 
only  one  idea, — and  these  two  ideas  were,  one  the  Church,  the 
other  the  individual  soul.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
writer  really  intends  to  teach  that  the  Church  is  an  idea,  for  a 
"  company  of  believers "  can  hardly  be  called  an  idea,  nor  can 
the  individual  soul ;  but  he  probably  means  to  teach  that  the 
sacred  writers  had  two  ideas,  or  ratlier  two  points  of  view,  from 
which  they  contemplated  this  company  of  believers, — the  one 
collective,  the  other  individual. 

"  They  loved  to  collect — in  idea — the  members  of  Christ,  as 
they  styled  them,  under  one  idea,  and  present  them  in  this  i  ela- 
tion of  unity  to  their  readers.  Thus  viewed,  the  Church  became 
the  emblem  of  Christian  influences  and  Christian  benefits.  It 
expressed  all  Christ  had  lived  for,  or  died  for.  He  had  loved  it, 
and  given  himself  for  it.  It  was  *  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth.'     It  was  the  *body'  of  which  he  was  the  head." — p.  79. 

This  unity,  however,  is  purely  ideal ;  that  is,  imaginary.  The 
only  unity  really  existing  consists  merely  in  the  similar  senti- 
ments, hopes,  and  aims  of  the  individual  members.     But 

"  There  was  another  idea  rn  which  the  Apostles  insisted  still 
more  strenuously,  that  of  the  individual  soul.  They  taught  the 
importance  of  the  individual  soul.  Around  this,  as  the  one  ob- 
ject of  interest,  were  gathered  the  revelations  and  command- 
ments of  the  Grospel.  Personal  responsibleness — in  view  of 
privileges,  duties,  sins,  temptations — was  their  great  theme. 
They  preached  tlie  Gospel  to  the  soul  in  its  individual  exposure 
and  want.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  our  religion,  its  vital  pecu- 
liarity, that  it  makes  the  individual  the  object  of  its  address,  its 
immediate  and  its  final  action.  Christianity  divested  of  this 
distinction  becomes  powerless,  and  void  of  meaning.  It  oontMf 
diets  and  subverts  itsel£" — lb. 


Here,  then,  are  two  ideas, — the  idea  of  fha  company,  and  tha 
idea  of  the  individval ;  and  the  first  idea  U  to  be  held  sobordi- 
Dtitc  lo  the  second ;  which,  we  suppose,  means  Uiitt  the  end  of 
CSiristianitj  is  the  redemption  and  sanctification  of  the  individ- 
ual soul,  and  that  the  Church  is  to  be  valued  only  in  so  far  as 
it  is  a  means  to  this  end, — a  doctrine  which  we  do  not  recol- 
it'ct  lo  have  ever  heard  questioned.  'ITie  place  of  Uie  Church 
is,  therefore,  below  the  individual,  and  being;  only  the  effect  of 
the  operation  of  OhristJODity  in  the  hearts  of  indit'iduaU,  as  the 
writer  Leila  us  further  on,  its  importance  must  eouHst  solely  in 
the  reaction  of  the  example  of  Christians  on  those  not  yet  con- 
verted, and  in  the  aid  and  encouragement  union  among  prc- 
i  Clirisrians  gives  to  one  another  in  their  strivings  after  the 
ChristJan  life.  This,  as  near  ns  we  can  come  at  it,  is  the  Chru- 
tfon  Examiner''3  doctrine. 

e  writer  throws  in  one  or  two  remarks,  in  connexion  with 
'  Lis  general  statement,  to  which  we  cannot  assent.  "  It  has  been 
maintained,"  he  says,  "  that  the  Clrarcb  is  the  priucipal  idea  in 
,  the  Gospel.  It  has  been  gentrally  supposed  that  the  indiridnal 
'  exists  for  the  Church.  Ecelesiastical  writers  have  contended, 
uid  the  people  have  admitted,  that  the  rights  of  the  Church 
were  stronger  than  the  rights  of  the  membcra,  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Church  must  he  secured  at  the  expense  of  the  be- 
liever's peace  and  independence ;  that,  in  a  word  everything 
must  be  made  to  yield  to  the  Cliurch." — p.  80.  The  writer 
must  have  drawn  on  his  imagiuation  for  his  fade.  Ecclesiastical 
writers  have  never  contended,  nor  have  the  people  admitted, 
any  such  thing.  The  doctors  of  the  Church  have  always  and 
uniformly  tanght  that  the  Church  exists  for  the  individual,  not 
the  individual  for  the  Church,  and  that  she  is  to  be  submitt*'d 
lo  solely  as  the  means  in  the  hands  of  God  of  redeeming  and 
sanctilying  the  indindual  soul.  This  is  wherefore  Catholics  so 
estly  contend  for  the  Church,  so  willingly  obey  her  com' 
mands,  and  so  cheerfully  lay  down  their  lives  in  her  defence. 

The  question  of  a  conflict  of  rights  between  the  Church  and 
the  individual,  which  the  Christian  Examiner  regards  as  tkt 


f  great  question  of  the  nge,  is  no  qiiGstioo  &l  aH ;  for  tli^re  never 

;r  can  be  a  conflict  of  rights.  It  lias  never  Wn  held 
'■>y  any  one  of  any  authority  in  the  ecclesiastical  world,  lliat  the 
rights  of  the  Ciiurch  are  stronger  than  tlie  rights  of  the  mern 

■ iiets,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  raeuihers  must  yield  to  thoee  of 

^^H' the  Church.     Righta  never  yield ;  claims  may  yiL'ld,  but  not 

^^B^ghte.     &itablUh  the  fact  that  this  or  that  is  the  right  of  the 

^^^KlneRibec,  and  thi3  Church  both  respecU  and  guaranties  it ;  but 

^^^Bwhere  she  has  the  right  to  teacli  and  command,  slie  does  not 

^^^vcome  in  conflict  nith  individual  rights  by  demanding  submis- 

^^Vnon,  for  there  the  individual  has  no  rights.     To  hold  him, 

^^^  within  the  province  of  the  Church,  to  obedience,  is  only  holding 

him   to  ob<iilience  to  the  rightfiil    authority.     When  the  law 

Ejiys  to  the  individual,  "  Thou  tilialt  not  ateal,"  it  in&ingea  no 

right;  because  the  individual  has  not,  and  never  had,  any  right 

to  steal. 

But  passing  o\'er  this,  we  may  say,  the  Vhrhliun  Etaminer 
hold^  that,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  our  bUssed  Saviour 
(banded  no  church ;  he  merely  taught  the  truth,  and,  by  his 
teaching,  life,  sufieringa,  death,  and  resurrection,  deposited  in 
and  hearts  of  men  certain  great  scminat  principtee  of 
Ltruth  and  goodness,  to  be  by  their  onn  free  thought  and  aflec- 
^^m  developed  and  matured.  The  Church  is  nothing  but  the 
■mere  eSect  of  the  development  and  grov/th  of  these  principles, 
;  a  consequence"  of  the  effect  of  Christianity  upon 
Iflhose  who  are  "  separately  brought  under  its  influence."  These, 
gtftten  collectively,  are  the  Church.  Tlieae  organize  themselves 
Q  one  way  or  another,  adopt  for  their  social  regulation  and  mu- 
Munl  pTMgress  su:h  forms  of  worship  or  ititernal  discipline  as  are 
1  by  tlie  measure  of  Christian  truth  and  virtue  rea^zed 
Qd  their  hearts.  This  is  all  the  church  there  is.  If  you  as,\, 
is  its  authority !  tlie  answer  is,  "  A  fiction,  a  flctioa  wbieh 
^^»  cheated  roiliions  and  ruined  multitude^,  but  a  Cction  stilt." 
^— J>.  63.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  church  theory  of  Libera!  Chris- 
et,  the  theory  virtually  adopted  by  the  great  body  of 


Qi6  I*r"tc>8bu)t  world,  and  the  only  theory  a  consistent  Frotmtant 
CAD  a<io|)t,  ii  nut  even  more  tluiit  he  trau  cormk-ter.tly  adipt. 

Tne  i!isuttiiieiKy  o'  this  tUt-ory  it  ta  our  purpose  in  the  fol- 
lowin:;  easay  to  point  out,  by  shuwiug  that  vitii  it  alone  it  is 
ttupowible  to  elicit  an  act  of  &idi.  We  shall  begin  >vhat  we 
Jiave  to  offer  by  defiaing  what  it  is  we  mean  by  the  Church, 
aiiil  what  arc  tlie  (miciae  qnestlons  at  ieeue  lx:twe«n  us  and 
No-Chun:h(nea.  We  60  this,  because  the  Chrutian  £.1 
■amimer  and  its  aBsoeiatL-a  do  not  seem  to  have  any  clear  <w 
detiaite  sotioQs  of  what  it  U  we  contend  for,  when  wo  coii'  ' 
tend  lor  tlie  authority,  in&llibility,  and  isdefectjbility  of  the 
Church,  or  whitt  it  is  of  whieb  wc  really  jitedicaLe  ilieso  impor 
tant  atttibut<.vt. 

The  w'fA  elinri^.,  it  is  well  known,  is  uaed  in  a  variety  of 
Bennes.  The  Greek  ^""l^ff/a,  ecdesia,  rendered  bf  the  irord 
cUj'HK,  tiiken  in  n  general  way,  means  ai.  HBseuiui^,  of  congre- 
gatlun,  whether  good  or  bad,  for  one  purposu  or  anoOier ;  but 
is  for  the  most  jjart  taken  in  tlio  Pcri(>tnre.s  nnii  the  Satliera  in  a 
.good  senae,  &>t  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  Engusli  word  church, 
said  to  be  derived  from  Ki5^io?  and  otxog,  tha  LoriTa  hoaue 
would  seem  to  designate  primarily  the  place  of  worship ;  but  aa 
otKog,  like  our  English  word  hotiM,  may  mean  tlie  family  as 
well  us  tlie  dwelling  or  habitation,  Uie  word  church  may  not  im- 
properly be  used  to  deeignata  the  Lord's  family,  the  woiship- 
pers  Rn  well  as  tka  place  of  woi^ip ;  in  which  sense  it  is  a  suf- 
ficiently acourale  translation  of  the  Greek  lunl^aia,  as  geuerallj? 
used  by  ecclesiastical  writers. 

L  By  the  Church  we  understand,  then,  when  taken  in  ila 
widest  sense,  without  any  limitation  of  spacie  or  lime,  the  whole 
itf  the  Lord's  family,  the  whole  congregatiou  of  the  fniUiftil, 
■inited  in  the  true  worship  of  Ood  under  Christ  the  head.  In 
'Jiis  Et-nse  it  comprclieods  the  faithful  of  the  Old  Testiiment, — 
not  only  iJiose  belonging  to  the  Synagogue,  but  also  those  out 
irf  it,  as  Job,  MeJcIiisedecJi,  &c.,— the  blest,  even  the  angels,  in 
heavfn,  the  suffering  in  purgatory,  and  tjuw  oc  the  way.     At 


g  the  blest  in  heav«D,  H  ia  called  l!io  Church  Tri 

'•  bouIb  ill  purgatory,  the  Church  Suffiiring;  beliav- 

y,  the  Church  Militant ;  not  thut  those  aro  three 

I  difiereut  Churchis,  but  different  parte,  or  rallior  states,  uf  one 

Biid  the  sami^  Chnrcii.     But  witii  tlia  Cburdi  in  litis  corapre- 

henaive  sense  we  have  in  our  prei^int  dscustuon  nothing  to  do. 

llie  queatioo  obviously  turus  on  the  Church  Militant. 

.  Tli«  Onifch  Militant  is  defined  by  Catholic  writers  to 
*  The  society  of  the  ^thful,  baptized  in  the  profession  of  the 
^  tame  faith,  uult^d  iu  the  participation  of  lliti  aarae  Bacraniei 

ae  worship,  under  one  head,  Chiist  iu  heaven,  and 

kia  Vicar,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  on  eartJi."    But  even  this  ia  too 

I  Gomprelienslve  fur  our  present  purpose, — to  iDdiculo  at  once  the 

[  prectue  points  in  the  controverey  between  ua  and  No^^Jhurch- 

eii. 

3.  We  must  dbtinguish,  in  the  Church  Militant,  between  the 
Seeluia  credetK^  the  wngregatioD  of  the  faithful,  and  the  £ecl3- 
jia  doeeiu,  or  congregation  of  paalora  and  teachers. 

The  Clinrcli,  as  the  aimple  congregation  of  believers,  taken 
i«xeluaivety  ns  Mieeera,  is  not  a  viable  orgaaiaitiou,  nor  an  an- 
'ithoritative  or  an  in&Uible  bodj.  On  tiii«  point  we  have  no  cod- 
itrovfrey  with  tlie  CAm(taw  Examiner  ;  for  wc  are  no  Congi*- 
IjjiB^oiialisli,  and  by  no  means  disposed  to  maintain  that  the  au- 
'ijireme  autlioiity  in  the  Church,  under  Christ,  is  rested  in 
Ixidy  of  the  feithful.  The  authority  of  the  Churcli  in  this  senst 
»re  cheerfully  admit  is  "a  fiction,"  "a  mischievoua  fiction,"  a 
.tlie  history  of  Protestantism  for  these  three  hundred  yean  of 
'|ta  existence  sufficiently  establishes. 

When  we  contend  for  the  Church  as  a  visible,  authoritative,, 
infallible,  and  indefectible  body  or  oorporntion,  wc  take  the  word 
thurch  in  a  restricted  seiiKe,  to  mean  simply  the  body  of  pastorj 
Itnd  teachere,  or,  iu  other  words,  the  bishop  in  contmuniou 
with  their  chief.  We  mean  wliat  Protestants  would,  \.  'rha);e, 
better  uudoretand  by  the  word  ministry  than  by  the  word 
reh, — although  this  word  minhtry  is  far  from  being  exact, 
<t  dceagnates  fimetions  rather  than  functionaries,  and,  wbsL' 
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nsed  to  designate  fiinrtionnries,  includes  the  several  orders  of 
liie  Christian  prieathood, — not  tnerely  the  bishops  or  pastors, 
who  alone,  according  to  the  Cntholic  view,  constitute  the  £ccle- 
«a  doeens.  Nevertheless,  to  avoid  the  confusion  the  word 
church  ia  apt  to  generate  in  Protestant  minds,  we  shnlt  soiue- 
titnea  use  it,  merely  premising  llmt  we  use  it  to  express  only  the 
body  of  pastors  and  teachers,  by  whom  we  noderetand  exdu- 
eively  the  bishops,  in  communion  with  their  chief,  the  Pope. 

Now,  the  qnestion  between  ns  and  No-Churchmen  tuma 
precisely  on  this  EecleRa  doeejtt.  Has  our  blessed  Saviour  es- 
twblished  a  body  of  teachers  for  his  Chureh,  that  is,  for  the  con- 
gregation of  the  faithful  ?  Has  be  given  them  authority  to  leach 
and  govern  ?  Has  he  given  to  this  body  the  promise  of  iniiilli- 
bility  and  indcfeetibility  ?  If  so,  which  of  the  pretended  Uhria- 
tian  miuistriw  now  extant  is  this  body !  These  are  the  questions 
between  us  and  No-Churchmen,  mid  they  cover  the  whole 
ground  in  controversy.     There  is  now  no  mistaking  the  points 


I.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  wnter  in  the  Christian 
ExwrniTier  adinits,  or  intends  to  admit,  the  divine  origin  and 
authority  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  thai  the  name  of  Jesus 
ia  the  only  name  "given  under  heaven  among  men  whereby  we 
must  be  saved."  We  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  he  holds 
the  Christian  religion  to  be,  not  merely  preferable  to  all  other 
religions  or  pretended  religions,  but  the  only  true  religion  and 
way  of  Balvation.  We  are  bound  to  do  so,  for  he  is  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  a  professedly  Christian  pastor  of  a  proiisaedly  Chris- 
'  tian  congregation,  and  it  would  be  discourteous  on  our  part  to 
reasoa  wilh  him  ta  we  would  with  a  Jew,  Pagan,  ilahometan, 
or  Infidel.  We  are  bound  to  osiiunie  that  he  holds,  or  at  least 
intends  to  hold,  that  the  Gosjiel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
otily  law  of  life,  without  obedience  lo  which  no  one  can  be 
saved ;  and,  since  he  makes  Christianity  and  the  Church  coex- 
tensive, that  out  of  the  pule  of  the  Church  as  he  definet  it, 
diere  is  no  salvation.     Tlie  uhurch,  he  says,  comprehendi  aai 


I 


t^  OBimofl  AoUxsT  so-cmmoB.  t 

h  compoeei  of  a11  the  followers  of  ChiiHt.  No  one,  then,  «ii« 
is  not  in  the  Church  is  a  follower  of  Christ  If  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  be  the  only  law  of  life,  no  one  not  a  follower  of  Christ 
can  be  saved.  Consequently,  no  one  not  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Oiriat  can  be  saved. 

To  deny  tliis  is  to  reject  Cliritlianity  tdtogelhe;,  or  to  (a\\  into 
Domplete  indi^rency.  If  men  can  be  saved,  or  be  acceptable  to 
their  Maker,  in  one  reli^on  as  well  as  in  another,  wherein  is  one 
preferable  to  another  ?  If  the  Christian  revelation  was  not 
necessary  to  our  salvation,  why  was  it  given  us,  and  why  are 
we  called  upon  to  believe  and  obey  it )  why  did  God  eend  his 
only  be^tten  Son  to  make  it,  and  why  was  it  declared  to  be 
of  such  inestimable  value  to  us  ?  If  Jeaus  Cbriat  taught  that 
ealration  is  attainable  in  all  religions,  or  in  an}'  religion  but  his 
own,  why  were  the  Apostles  so  enraptured  with  the  Goepel,  and 
why  did  they  make  such  painful  sacrifices  for  its  promulgation ) 
!f  tliey  had  not  been  taught  to  r^ard  it  as  the  only  way  of  sal- 
vation, their  conduct  is  imnccountable  ;  and  if  it  bo  not  the  only 
way  of  salvation,  they  and  their  Master  can  be  regarded  only  aa 
a  company  of  deluded  fanatics,  whose  labors,  sacrifices,  and  cruet 
deall]S  tn^  indeed  excit«  our  pity,  but  cannot  command  our 
respect.  We  aball  presume  the  writer  in  tlie  Christian  Ex^ 
aminer  sees  all  this  as  well  as  wo,  and  therefore  shall  presume 
lliat  he  holds  with  us,  that  all  mankind  are  bound  to  worship 
God,  that  there  is  but  one  true  way  of  worshipping  Ood,  and 
therefore  but  one  true  religion,  and  that  this  true  religion  is  the 
Cliristiau  religion.  Ho  who  does  not  admit  this  much  can 
by  no  allowable  stretch  of  courtesy  be  called  a  Christian.  This 
premised,  we  proceed. 

In  order  to  be  saved,  to  enter  into  life,  or  to  become  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  one  m'lst  be  a  Christian.  To  be  a  Christian, 
must  be  a  believer.  No  one  is  a  Christian  who  is  not  a 
follower  of  Christ.  Every  follower  of  Christ,  according  to  Ha 
Ckrutian  E.mminer,  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  the  Church  is  a  company 
of  WJnwn.     Therefore  a  Christian  must  be  a   beliaver.    H« 
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a  a  believer  is  a  believer  because  he  believes  ; 

n  order  to  be  a  Chmcian,  it  is  necessary  to  believe 
something. 

The  Christian  Examiner  miist  admit  this  concluaion ;  yet 
some  Unitarians  have  l]ie  appearance  of  denying  it,  A  abort 
titne  sinee,  we  read  an  article  in  'a  Unitarian  newspaper,  writ- 
ten by  a  distinguished  Unitarian  clergyman,  in  wliich  the  writer 
maint^M,  that,  although  fiuth  is  indispensable  to  the  Christian 
character,  belief  is  not;  yet  he  Mk  to  define  what  chat  iuith  is 
whicb  encludes  or  does  not  include  belief.  The  late  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Church,  objects  to  all  forms, 
creeds,  and  churches,  and  declares  that  the  essence  of  all  religion 
is  in  supreme  love  to  God  and  umveraal  justice  and  chwity 
towards  our  neighbour.  Yet  we  presume  he  wishes  this  fact,  to 
wit,  th%t  this  is  the  essence  of  all  rebgion,  sbould  be  assented  to 
both  by  the  will  and  the  understanding.  Bat  this  b  not  a  fact 
of  science,  evident  in  and  of  itself.  It  depends  on  other  facta  . 
which  are  matters  of  belief,  and  therefore  must  itself  be  an  object 
of  belief.  Not  a  few  Unitarian  clergymen  of  onr  acquaintance 
understand  by  fiuth  trust  or  conjiifenee  (Jidueia),  and  contend, 
that,  when  we  are  commanded  to  believe  in  Christ,  in  God,  to., 
the  meaning  is,  that  we  should  trugt  or  confide  in  bira.  To  be- 
lieve in  the  Son  is  to  confide  in  him  as  the  Son  of  God.  But  I 
cannot  confide  in  him  as  the  Son  of  God,  unless  I  believe  that 
be  is  the  Son  of  (Jlod ;  I  cannot  confide  in  God,  unless  I  believe 
that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the  protector  of  them  that  tmst  him. 
Where  there  is  no  belief,  there  is  and  can  be  no  confidence. 
Confidence  always  presupposes  ^th  ;  for  where  there  b  no  be- 
lief that  the  trust  reposed  will  be  responded  to,  there  is  no 
trust ;  and  the  fact,  that  the  one  trusted  will  preserve  and  not 
betray  the  fnist,  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  faith,  of  belief,  not 
of  knowledge.  Fmth  begets  confidence,  but  is  not  it;  confi- 
dence is  tie  effect  or  concomitant  of  faith,  but  can  never  exist 
without  it  So,  however  these  may  seem  to  deny  the  necessity 
of  belief,  they  all  in  reality  imply  it,  presuppose  it. 

Hatec\«r,  ^  UnitAnans  hold,  that,  to  be  a  Christtan,  on* 
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most  be  a  follower  of  Christ,  Their  radical  coneej'tion  of  OLri«t 
a  that  of  a  teacher,  of  a  person  spedally  raised  up  and  coniiniR- 
Moned  by  Almighty  God  to  teach,  ntid  to  tencli  the  truth.  Bill 
ono  cnnnot  be  said  to  be  the  fi>llower  of  a  teacher,  uniewi  lie 
believes  what  the  teacher  teaeheH,  Therefore,  to  be  a  Chriatiao, 
one  must  be  n  believer. 

This,  agMn,   is  evident  from   tlie  Holy  Scriptures.      "  For 

without  frnth,"  says  the  blessed  Aposlle  Faul,  "  it  is  impossible 

to  please  God."    Heb.  xi.  6.      So  our  blessed  Saviour :   "  Ba 

thai  iKlievetti  and  is  baptized  ihM  be  saved ;  but  he  that  bo- 

Geveth  not  shall  be  condemned,"  St.  Mark,  xvi.  tG.      "  He  that 

eveth  in  the  Son  hath  et^nal  life ;  but  he  that  believetfa  not 

i  Son  shall  not  see  life;  bot  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on 

'  St.  John,  iii  36.     This  is  siiffident  to  eitablisli  our  first 

OBition,  namely,  that,  in  order  to  be  a  OhriHtian,  it  is  necessary 

a  believer,  that  is,  to  believe  somewhat. 

This  tOTJiewhai,    which   it   is  oeocBsary   to   Iwlieve,  ia   not 

ihood,  but  truth.     What  we  ate  required  to  believe  is  tliat 

r  not  believing  wfaieh  me  shall  be  condemned.     But  God  is  a 

d  of  Imtli,  naj',  truth  itaelf,  and  it  is  repugnant  to  reason  to 

B  that  he  will  condemn  us  for  not  believing  fi^sehood. 

The  belief  demanded  is  also  essential  to  our  salvation  ;  for  it  is 

iffid,  "  He  that  beliereth  not  shall  be  condemned."     But  it  is 

jigually  repugnant  to  reason  to  mtuuUin  that  a  Ood  of  truth, 

jbo  is  truth,  can  make  belief  in  falsehood  essential  to  salvation. 

brefore  the  belief  demanded,  as  to  its  object,  is  truth,  not 

Behood. 

The   truth   we  are   required   to   believe   is    (he  revelation 

which  Almighty  God   has  made   us  through   his  Son,  Jesus 

Christ,  or  in  other  words,  the  truth  which  Jesue  Christ  taught 

'  revealed.     The  belief  in  question  is    Cliristian  belief,  that 

hJ^  mattes  one  a  Christian  believer,  a  follower  of  Jesus,  a 

mber  of  the  "uncounted  and  wide-spread  congregation  of  all 

those  who  receive  the  Gospel  as  the  law  of  life."     But  one  can 

oe  a  Christian  believer  only  by  believing  Christian  truth  ;  and 

vhrntian  tnitl  can  be  no  other  truth,  if  diSferent  tralhs  ther«  ijt, 
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Ulan  that  laugbt  by  Jesus  Christ.  Jesus  Christ,  accordiog  tc  ^ 
the  confegajoa  of  Uuitariaiia  themselvea,  was  a  teacher  of  truth, 
and  a  t«acber  of  ttothiog  but  truth.  Then  all  he  taught  vaa 
truth.  Thorefure,  U)  be  truly  a  Christian  believer,  truly  a  fol- 
lower of  Christ,  it  ia  necessary  to  believe,  explicitly  or  implicitly, 
all  the  truth  he  taught.  Hence,  the  commission  to  the  Apos- 
'iiea  was  to  teach  all  nations,  and  to  teach  them  to  observe  all 
tJiings  mkataoeeer  their  Master  had  commanded  them.  St.  MatL 
xxviii.  20. 

The  truth  which  Jesus  Christ  taught  or  revealed  apper- 
tains, in  part,  at  least,  to  the  mpematurai  order.  By  the  su- 
pernatural order  we  understand  the  order  above  nature,  that  is, 
above  the  order  of  creation.  All  creatures,  whether  brute  matter, 
vegetables,  animals,  men,  or  angels,  are  in  God,  and  without 
bim  could  neither  be,  Uve,  nor  move.  But  God  has  created 
them  all  "  after  their  kinds,"  and  each  with  a  specific  nature. 
What  is  included  in  this  nature,  or  prombed  by  it,  although 
having  its  origin  and  first  motion  in  God,  ia  what  is  meant  by 
naturai.  Supernatural  ia  something  above  this,  and  superadded. 
Uod  transcends  nature,  and  is  supernatural ;  but  regarded  solely 
Hs  the  author,  upholder,  and  governor  of  nature,  he  is  natural, 
and  hence  the  knowledge  of  him  as  such  is  always  termed 
natui-id  theology.  But  as  tlie  author  of  grace,  he  is  strictly 
supernatural ;  because  grace,  though  having  the  same  origin,  ia 
above  the  order  of  creation,  is  not  included  in  it,  nor  promised 
by  it  It  is,  so  to  speak,  an  excess  of  the  Divine  Fulness  not  ex- 
hausted in  creation,  but  reaen-ed  to  be  superadded  to  it  accord- 
ing to  the  Divine  will  and  pleasure.  Thus  God  may  be  said 
to  be  both  natural  and  supernatural.  As  natural,  that  is,  as  the 
author,  suBl^er,  and  governor  of  nature,  he  is  naturally  intelli- 
^ble,  according  to  what  Saint  Paul  tells  us,  Rom.  i.  20.  Invia- 
ailia  *™'m  ipttvg,  a  ereatura  mundi,  per  ea  qua  facta  twnl 
intelleeta,  conspiciuntur ;  sempiiema  quoque  gus  inrtus,  el 
iivinitat :  "  For  the  invisible  things  of  God,  even  bis  eternal 
power  and  dirinity,  from  'ie  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly 
Htn,  being  understood  bj  the  things  that  are  made.'     But  m 
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kUpemataial,  thut  is,  ns  tl)(i  author  of  grace,  be  is  not  natu- 
iii\j  intelligible,  a.ud  can  be  knonri  only  is  supernatn rally 
revealed.  The  fact  that  he  ia  ihe  author  of  grace,  or  that 
a  f;tace.  is  not  a  lact  of  natural  reason,  or  intrinsically 
■evident  to  natural  reason.  It,  therefore,  is  not  and  canDot  be 
'  A  matter  of  science,  but  must  be  a  matter  of  faith.  Hence, 
the  Aposdfl  says  again.  Heb.  xi.  6,  Crtdere  emm,  oportet 
attedentem  ad  Drum  quia  est,  et  m  inquirtniibns  se  remuner- 
ator  sit :  "  lie  that  cometh  to  God  in  uat  btlievc  that  he  is,  and 
that  be  is  a  revrarder  of  them  that  seek  him."  That  be  is  as 
aothor  of  nature,  we  kama^  but  that  he  is  as  author  of  !;race, 
or  that  he  ia  a  rewarder  of  them  that  seek  him,  we  Miere. 
Now,  tlie  revelation  of  Jesua  Christ  is  pre-eminently  the 
revelation  of  God  as  the  author  and  dispenser  of  grace,  and 
therefore  pre-eminently  the  revelation  of  the  siiperaalural. 
"  Tbo  law  waa  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  by  Josus 
Christ."  Sl  John,  i.  17.  Hence,  to  bcliuve  the  truth  and 
all  the  truth  which  Jeaua  Christ  taught  is  to  believe  truth 
pertaining  to  the  supernatural  order. 

Unitarians,  it  is  true,  eliminate  from  the  Oospel  a  great  part 
oftheraysteries,  and  reduce  it,  30  to  speak,  to  a  mere  rep uhli- 
(satJon  of  tho  law  of  nature ;  their  thdology  is  in  the  main  iia- 
'   tural  theology;  their  faith  in  God  is  in  him  as  tho  author  of 
\  flatore,  and  the  immortality  Uiey  look  for  is  merely  a  natural 
'  imtDortality;  but  the  sounder  part  of  them,  do,  nevertheless,  to 
I   some  extent,  admit  that  Jesus  Christ  revealed  truths  not  natu- 
rally in  Mil  igible,  and  which  pertain  to  the  supernatural  order. 
Tbey  admit  that  theGospol  is  itself  in  some  sense,  a  revelation 
{tTgraoe,  and  therefore  a  revelation  of  the  supernatural.    They 
ulaoadrait  the  necessity, in  order  to  be  Christian  bolievera, of 
believingia  several  particular  things  wbicbperttun  to  thesuper- 
patni&l  order.  Amongthesewemayinstaaceremissionof sins, 
W   ^e  resurreclion  of  Che  dead,  and  final  beatitude,  ortbe  heavenly 
^  reward.     Wearonotawaro  that  theyquestion  those;  audwo 
\,  q^eearenouQe  can  question  them  withoutloslngall  right  to  the 
mname.   Bulthoseallpertainlotheaupernaturalordcr. 
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Remission  orein,  wbateTerelscitinajinean,  mean^atleaet^  i 
remission  ofthe  penalty  which  Grod  has  annexed  to  transgreO' 
sion.  The  penalty  is  annexed  by  God  either  iia  author  and 
sovereign  of  nature,  eras  aupematural.  If  byGodas  BnpeniHi- 
tural,  the  penalty  must  itself  be  supernatural ;  and  therefore 
he  who  believes  in  its  remiasion  must  believe  in  the  superna- 
tural, for  no  man  can  believe  in  the  remission  of  a  penalty  which 
lie  does  not  believe  to  hove  been  annexed.  If  God  annexes 
the  penalty  aa  author  and  sovereign  of  nature,  its  rcmissitnt  , 
must  he  supernatural.  To  assume  that  the  order  of  nature  rcf-  ^ 
mits  it,  is  to  assume  nature  to  he  in  contradiction  with  herself 
or  Ui  deny  the  remission  by  denying  the  existence  of  any  pen- 
alty to  remit  Where  the  remission  begins,  there  ends  the 
penalty.  If  the  remission  be  in  the  order  of  nature,  then  the 
order  of  nature  imposes  no  penalty  beyond  the  point  where  the 
remission  begins;  and  then  there  is  no  remission,  for  nothing  is 
remitted.  To  say  that  God  as  author  and  sovereign  of  nature 
remits  what  in  the  same  character  he  imposes  is  to  assume  that 
he  imposes  no  pen^ty  that  goes  farther  than  the  commence- 
ment of  the  remiasion.  Then,  in  fact,  no  remisaiom  The  pen- 
alty,fnthisca3e,would  be  exhausted,  not  remitted.  Remission, 
then,  must  be  by  God  aa  stipematural,  not  as  natural;  not  as 
author  and  sovereign  of  nature,  but  as  author  and  dispenser  of 
grace.  Remission  is  necessarily  an  act  of  grace,  and  therefore 
Bupematnral.  Then,  whatever,  view  be  taken  of  the  penalty 
itself,  he  who  believes  in  its  remission  must  believe  in  the  su- 
pernatural order. 

^o  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
thatb  na  nralreasonwecannotdemonstrateafuturecontinued  , 
ex  a  en  e  b  t  that  a  fact  answering  to  the  term  resnrrectioti'a  » 
natiirallyn  hercognosciblenordemonstrable.  Resurrection 
m  a  s  n  mg  again,  and  evidently  pertains,  not  to  the  soul, 
wh  h  n  dies,  but  to  the  body,  and  implies  that  the  same 
body  which  died  is  raised;  for  if  not,  it  would  not  be  i 
Burrection,  but  a  simple  surreetioti-,  or  perhaps  new  crea 
Kow,  by  no  natural  light  we  possess  can  we  come  to  the  fa 
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Hedge  of  the  fact  that  our  bodies  shall  rise  apiin     Yet  we  are 
udeniably  taught  in  the Goepe)  tbatsucli  is  Llitifact. 
Mineover.  the  Apostle  I'aul  tolls  us  that  the  body  shall  tipt 
[only  be  raised,  bul  it  shall  be  raised  in  a  supemataml  cnadi- 
Ujon.  "It  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  israised  a  spiritual  body." 
'a  to  be  made  like  to  our  blessed  Sa,7iour'B  glorione  body. 
But  a  glorified  body  does  not  pertain  to  the  order  of  nature; 
K^ecause  the  natural  body  it  is  said,  is  to  bo  "  madt  like  to  the 
mdy  of  hia  glory."  which  implies  that  it  must  he  chiinged 
rfrom  its  natural  to  a  Eupemataral  conditiou,  before  it  is  a 
I  glorified  body.     But  by  what  natural  powers  we  possess  do 
[we  arrive  at  the  fact  that  there  are  glorified  bodies,  much 
'.  more,  that  our  vile  bodies  shall  be  changed  into  glorified 
bodies?     And  by  what  process  of  reasoning,  not  dependent 
>r  its  data  ou  the  revelation,  can  we,  now  we  are  told  it  shall 
be  so.  prove  that  it  will  be  so? 

So,  again,  as  to  our  final  destiny.    The  truth  we  are  to  be- 

»lieve  pertains  to  the  sapernatural  order.  St.  Peter  says,  "By 
irttom  (Jesus  Christ)  he  hath  given  us  very  great  and  precious 
promises,  that  by  these  you  may  be  made  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature," — tffieiamini  divinite  eonsortes  natura.  2  Pet. 
i.4.  Thatthis  is  to  partake  of  the  divine  nature  inasupema- 
tucEl  sense,  and  not  in  the  sense  in  which  we  naturally  partake 
of  it,  in  being  made  to  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  is  evi< 
dent  from  thefact  that  the  Apostle  calls  it  a,  gift,  and  says  it 
IS  tliat  which  is  promised.  What  pertains  to  nature  is  not  a 
gift,  and  what  is  already  possessed  cannot  be  said  to  be  some- 
thing/rtJw/ir'ir/.  Therefore  the  participation  of  the  divitio  na- 
ture in  question  is  not  a  natural,  but  a  supernatural,  participa- 
tion. The  blessed  A  poatle  John  tells  us,  "  We  are  now  the 
sons  of  Qod,  and  it  hath  not  yet  appeared  what  we  shall  be. 
We  know  that  when  he  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  him,  be- 
cause we  shall  see  him  as  he  is."  iJohniii.  2.  Hero  it  is  as- 
etrted  that  we  are  to  bo  something  more  than  sons  of  God  in 
ttid  sense  we  now  are;  for  we  know  not,  even  being  sous  of 
Qod,  what  we  sh^l  be.     Bat  this  we  do  know,  that  when  he 
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shall  appear  wn  shiill  be  /I'Ar  Aim.  Bat  this  likeness  is  super- 
jjatural,not  thatto  which  we  were  created ;  otherwise  it  would 
be  a  likeness  possesstd.  not  to  be  possessed.  How  by  tho  light 
ot  nature  Ittam  this  fact,  that  we  are  to  become  like  God,  par- 
takers of  the  divine  nature,  in  a  supernatural  sens>?  Ap;ain, 
the  blessed  Apostle  in  the  same  passage  says,  "  We  shall  be 
like  him,  because  we  shaU  see  bini  ae  ho  is."  So  St.  Paul, 
1  Cor.  xiii.  12:  "Now  we  see  thi'ouph  a  glass,  darkly,  but  thou 
face  to  face;  now  I  know  in  part,  but  then  I  shall  know  even 
aa  I  am  known."  The  fact  here  asserted,  to  wit,  that  our  Aitnrfi 
destiny  ia  the  bealiSc  vision,  that  is,  to  see  God  aa  he  is,  and  to 
know  him  even  as  wo  ourselves  are  known,  is  not  naturally  in- 
telligible, nor  demonstrable  by  natural  reason.  Moreover,  to 
see  God  as  he  is  exceeds  onr  nature;  for  naturally  we  cannot 
see  God  as  be  is,  that  is,  as  he  is  in  himself.  The  destiny, 
then,  which  the  Gospel  reveals  for  them  that  love  the  Lord  is 
aupernatural.  For  "It  is  written.  The  eye  hath  not  seen,  ear 
heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  what 
thiugs  God  hathprepared  for  them  that  love  him,"  1  Cor.  ii.  9. 
Therefore,  to  believe  the  Gospel,  or  the  truth  which  Jeeus 
Christ  tuagiit,  it  is  necessary  to  believe  not  only  truth  super- 
naturally  communicated,  but  truth  pertaining  to  the  super- 
natural order.  But  we  have  already  proved  that  it  is  necessary 
lo  salvation  to  believe  l/n  truth  and  nil  the  truth  whicli  Jeans 
taught  Therefore  it  is  ueceasaiy  to  believe  truth  which 
pertains  to  the  supernatural  order. 

The  result  thus  far  is,  that,  in  order  to  be  Christians,  to  be 
saved,  to  eater  into  life,  to  secure  the  rewards  of  heaven,  it  is 
neceasaiy  to  believe  the  truth  which  Jesus  Christ  taught,  and 
tbatwecannotbelieve  this  without  believing  in  that  which  ia 
supernatural,  and  supernatural  both  aa  to  the  mode  of  commu- 
nication and  aa  to  the  matter  communicated.  The  truth  which 
Jesus  Christ  taught  is,  in  general  terms,  the  Gospel,  or  Chris- 
tian revelation;  and  the  Christian  revelation  is  a  supernatural 
revelation,  and,  in  part  at  least,  a  revelation  of  the  supernatural. 
This  reveliitioD  aad  its  contents  we  must  believe,  orrosign  out 
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I  pretensions  to  the  Christian  name.  To  boiieve  this  revelation 

I  BDil  its  GODti?iit3  is  not,  ne  admit,  iill  that  is  reqiiieito  to  the 

I  Chrisliancharactei^farfromit;  fort!iereremainbe8ide,(aiEh, 

I  hope  and  charity,  aj]d  the  greatest  is  charity.  Moreover,  Taith 

I  aloneisiDSufficieattojustifyuain  tiiQ  sight  of  God;  for  faith 

I  without  works  is  dead,  aad  therefore  iaoperatire.  Neverthe- 

I  less,  faith  is  indispensaWe,  "Forwithoutfailhitisimpossible 

[  to  please  God.'' and  "He  that  bu'lievc'th  not  shall  be  cuiidetnn- 

[  cd."  This  much  we  conceive  we  have  establish c'd'  and  thia 
r' much,  we  presuinei  the  Christian Examintr  will coDcede. 

H.  Faith  or  belief,  as  distiiliruished  from  knowledge  sud 
Bcience,  rests  on  authority  eztrinsic  bolh  to  the  bolieverand  the 
mailer  believed,  Init  there  is  always  assenl  to  somethingpro- 
'  posed  ab  ^xlra.  That  the  sun  is  now  shining,  I  know  by  my 
own  senses;  it  Lsthereroreafiictofknowledg:;;  that  the  throe 
snglesof  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  which  I  know 
not  iDtuitively,  but  diacureively,  isa  fact  of  science.  The  first  I 
know  immediately;  the  second  rcandemonstrateirom  whatit 
contains  in  itself,  Butin  helieftheoase  is  different,  Themat- 
ter  assented  to  is  neither  intuitively  ceitain,  nor  intrinsically 
evident,  I  am  told  there  is  snoh  a  city  as  Kome,  which  I  have 
I  nevorseen,  HavingmyselfneverseeuRome.  Ihavellointui- 
l  tive  evidence  that  there  is  such  a  city.  The  proposition  that 
there  ie  euch  a  city  is  not  intrinsically  evident,— contains  noth- 
int  in  itself  from  which  I  can  demoQstrale  its  truth.  Its  truth,  ■ 
then,  can  be  established  to  me  only  by  evidence  extrinsic  both 
to  myself  and  to  the  proposition,  that  is,  by  testimony.  That 
thero  is  a  God  is  a  fact  of  knowledge;  foril'it  be  said  that  wedo 
not  know  it  intuitively,  we  know  it  at  least  discursively,  since 
fro-Ti  tlio  creation  of  the  world,  even  the  invisible  things  of 
God  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are 
made,  as  says  St  Paul,  Rom.  i,  '20,  But  that  God  haa  des- 
tined Ihom  thatlovehim  to  the  beatific  vision  is  not  a  fact  of 
know!edj;e,  orof  scieaee;  for  it  ia  neither  intuitively  ceits 
nor  externally  demonstrable.    It  mjy  be  true ;  but  whether  so 
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or  not  oan  be  detennined  only  br  testimony,  that  is,  evidence 
extrinsic  both  to  the  proposition  aad  to  myself.  Hence  St 
Paul  saya,  Ueb.  xi.  I,  "  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  Jioped 
for,  the  evidence  of  things  Ihat  appear  not/'  and  St.  Augaa- 
tino, "  Faith ia  tobelieve  what  you  see  not."— Tract  ^  0  in  Joan. 

There  may  be  matters  contained  in  the  Cliristian  revela- 
tion wliich  are  matters  of  knowledge  or  of  science,  but  ive  are 
concerned  with  it  now  only  so  far  as  it  is  a  matter  offaith.  As 
a  matter  offaith,  its  truth  rests  Bolely  on  eKtriiiaic  evidence,  or 
testimony.  We  cannot,  then,  aa  reasonable  beings,  believe  it, ' 
nnlesswe  have  some  extrinsic  authority  competent  to  vondifor 
its  truth,  or  some  witness  whoSis  testimony  is  credible.  But  as 
an  object  of  faith,  the  Christian  revelation,  in  part  at  least,  iaa 
re velalion-oftho supernatural.  NoWiihiawhichiasuperDatural 
cannot  be  adequatelywitnessed  to  or  vouched  forby  any  natu- 
ral witness  or  authority.  No  witness  is  competent  to  testify  to 
that  which  ho  does  not  or  cannot  himself  know,  either  intui- 
tively or  discursively.  Butno  natural  being,  how-high  so  ever 

the  scaleof  beinghemay  be  exalted,  can  know  either  intui-  * 
lively  or  discursively  the  truth  of  that  which,  as  to  its  mittter,  is 
eupornatural.  The  only  adequate  authority  for  tho  supernatu- 
ral is  the  supernatural  itaelf,  that  is,  God.    For  though  angels 

divinely  inspired  men  may  declare  the  supernatural  to  us, 
yet  they  themselvea  are  not  witnesaes  to  ita  intrinsic  truth,  and 
have  no  ground  for  believing  its  truth  but  tlio  veracity  of  God 
revealing  it  to  them.  They  may  be  competent  witnoaaea  to  the 
factoftbe  revelation,  butnot  to  the  truth  ofthe  matter  revealed. 
The  authority  or  ground  for  believing  the  supernatural  matter 
revealed  is,  then,  the  veracity  of  God,  and  we  cannot  reason- 
ably or  prudently  believe  any  proposition  involving  the  super- 
natural on  other  authority.  We  have  no  sufficient  ground  for 
faith  in  such  matters,  unless  we  have  tho  clear,  express,  testi- 
mony of  God  himself.  But  the  testimony  of  God  is  sufficient 
for  any  proposition,  in  case  -we  have  it;  because  enough  is 
clearly  seen  oiQat,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  being  un- 
derstood by  the  things  that  are  made,  to  establ  iah  on  a  sclenuHc 
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boats  the  fact  lliat  Le  can  adlher  deceive  or  be  dccoivod;  for 
we  can.  demouatiute  scicntlf  cally,  from  priaciples  f  jrDishi.'dbf 
thelight  of  natural  reason,  that  God  is  infinitely  wise  and  Bood, 
and  1)0  being  infinitely  wise  and  good  can  deceive  or  bo  de 
God  ia  the  first  truth — -prima  Veritas — in  heinj-,  ii 
knowing,  and  in  speaking,  and  therefore  whateverhe  declares 
I  to  be  true  must  necessarily  and  mfallibly  be  trua     Nothine, 
then,  is  more  reasonable  than  to  believe  God  on  his  word  or 
,  simple  veracity ;  for  it  is  no  more  than  to  believe  Uiat  iiifliiito 
I  and  perfect  truth,  truth  itsell]  cannot  lie.    Whatever  God  has 
1  revealed  moat  be  true.    Evon  the  Chriiiian  Examiner  would 
I  admit  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  if  it  were  proved  to  be  a  doc- 
I  tiiue  of  Divine  revelation.    The  witness,  ground,  or  authority 
I  Ibr  believing  the  supernatural  is  Iho  veracity  of  God,  and  this 
ail  will  admit  to  be  sufficient,  if  we  have  it ;  and  none  will  ad- 
mit, if  they  understand  themselves,  that  a  lower  authority  is 
finfficient. 

But,  although  the  veracity  of  God  is  the  ground  or  author- 
ity on  which  we  assent  to  the  matter  revealed,  yet  we  cannot 
believe  wittiout  sufficient  evidence  oftlie  fact  of  revelation,  ( 
in  other  words,  without  a  witness  competent  to  testify  to  the 
fitcl  that  God  has  actually  revealed  the  matter  in  qneation, — 
I  made  the  particular  revelation  to  which  assent  is  deinand'id. 
I  The  Christian  Examiner  i^\iTi\\axiSiXi,  but  it  will  tell  ua  that . 
f  it  ought  to  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  if  God  has  n 
\  vealedit.  Yetit  demands,  veryproperly,  evidence  ofthe  tact 
\  that  God  has  revealed  it  or  dedared  its  tmUi.    Eeasonable  or 
a  well  grounded  belief  in  the  supernatural,  then,  requires  two 
es,  two  vouchers;  one  to  the  truth  of  the  matter  re- 
vealed, which  is  the  veracity  of  God  revealing  it;  tho  otter 
to  the  fact  of  the  revelation,  or  that  the  matter  in  question 
haa  actually  been  divinely  revealed. 

The  revelation  is  made  to  intelligent  beings,  and  must 
^erefore  consist  in  intelligible  propositions.  We  do  not  mean 
that  the  truths  revealed  should  be  comprehensible ;  for  every 
fittpematural  truth,  as  to  its  matter,  must  bo  wholly  incompre- 


B'hensible  tf>  natural  reason ;  Lut  iha-t  tbo  jirnpoaitions  to  be  be- 

1  lieved  must  bo  intelligible.    What  is  present  to  the  mind,  in 

iDelievingtbo  revelation,  are  these  propositions,  which  conTey 

Ibe  trutii,  bnt  in  an  obscure  manner,  to  the  underetajiding.    If 

U       we  should  mistake  the  propositiooa  actually  contained  in  God's 

I^H  revelation,  orsnbstitute  others  therefor,  sincoitisonlythroufth 

^^■jthcm  that  we  arrive  nt  the  matter  revealed,  we  should  not  be- 

^V  lieve  the  revelation  which  God  has  actually  made,  but  Bome- 

1^^  thing  else,  and  something  else  for  which  wo  cannot  plead  the 

veracity  of  God,  and  therefore  something  for  which  we  have  no 

Eolidground  of  faith.  SupposeyouadduceabooliwbichyouBay 

I  contains  t!ie  revelation  God  has  made,  and  suppose  yoii  brius 
ample  vouchers  for  the  ^ict  that  it  really  does  contain  snch 
revelation.  In  this  case  I  should  have  sufBciont  ground  for 
telieving  the  book  to  contain  the  word  of  God ;  but  before  1 
Bhonld  believe  the  word  of  God  iteell^  1  must  believe  thecon- 
tentsof  thebook  in  their ^fHi«"«fji-«j)r.  Imust have,  then, some 
authority,  extrinsic  or  intrinsic,  competent  to  declare  what  is 
this  genuine  sense.  What  I  believe  is  what  is  present  to  my 
mind  when  I  believe.  What  is  present  to  my  mind  is  the  intep- 
pretation  or  meaning  I  give  to  God's  word.  Ifthisintorpreta- 
Uon  or  meaning  be  not  the  ^'I'nni'nt'jcn^jf,  I  do  not,  as  wehsive 
Baid,  believe  God's  word,  but  sometliing  else.  Faith  in  ibe  su- 
peniatnr«l  requires,  then,in  addition  to  the  witness  tbatvouchea 
for  the  &ct  that  God  has  made  tJie  revelation,  an  interpreter 
competent  to  declare  the  true  meaning  of  the  rei'elation. 
I'he  faith  we  are  required  to  have  is  equally  required  of  all 
men.  It  is  said,  quinancredideret, — ihatis,  anyone,  without 
any  limitation,  who  believeth  not  shall  bo  condemned,  ITion 
there  must  be  no  limitation  of  the  essential  conditions  of  fiiiih. 
Then  the  witness  for  the  faith,  aud  the  interpreter  of  God's 
word,  must  be  preseiit  iu  all  nations,  and  subsist  through  all 
ages, — Catholic  in  space  and  Ume,  We  whu  live  in  this 
country  at  the  present  day  need  them  just  as  much  and  in 
^  the  same  sense  as  the  Jows  did  in  tho  ai;e  of  the  Apostles. 
The  witness  lo  the  fact  of  the  revelation,  and  the  interpre- 


I  ter  of  the  woi-d,  mast  not  only  subsist  tlircni^h  all  agee  and 

I  DAtioiia,  t)ut  must  ho  unmhlakaUe ;  and  unmistakable  nut 

I  only  by  a  fow  philosophers,  Echolars,  aud  mtn  of  parts  and 

I  leisure,  but  by  Ihe  poor,  the  huey,  tho  weuk,  tho  ignorajit,  tha 

[  illiterate;  for  all  these  are  equully  comiaanded  to  beUcVL>, 

and  have  a  right  \*i  have  a  solid  ground  of  bolief,  which  thc-y 

caimot  have  if  they  may,  with  ordinary  prudence,  misUke 

tho  true  wJtacsB  and  interpreter,  aud  call  in  a  Iklse  wituesa 

and.a  miaiiiterpreter. 

The  witness  and  interpreter  must  be  infallible ;  for,  if  faOi- 
ble,  itmay  call  IhatGod's  word  which  is  nothis  word,  and  as- 
sign a  meatiiiig  to  God's  word  itself  which  is  uot  the  geuuiue 
aing.  We  may,  then,  be  deceived,  and  think  we  are  be- 
lieving Uod's  word  when  wc  are  noL  But  where  there  ia  a  pos- 
eibility  of  deception,  there  is  room  fordoubt,  and  wher^- there  ia 
I  room,  for  doubt,  there  is  no  laith;  fur  the  property  of  faith  u  to 
I  exclude  doubt.  The  Apostlosays,  "Iknowinwhomlhelleve, 
I  Bad  am  certain,"andwhoevercannot  say  as  much  has  not  yet 
I  elicited  aa  act  offaitb.  Faith  is  a  tbeoiogicul  virtue,  which  con 
Le  in  believing,  ejtplicitly  or  implicitly,  all  tho  truths  God  has 
r  revealed, withoutdoubting.ontheveracityofGodalone.  Itre- 
quiresabsDlutecertaioty,ohjectireaswelIassubjective.  Where 
there  iabelitjfwiihoutaufficientobjective,  certainly  ihe  belief  is 
not  faith  but  mere  opinion  orpersaasion.  More  subjective  cer- 
tainty, that  is,  an  inward  persuasion,  even  though  it  should  ex- 
clude all  actual  doubt,  would  not  be  faith  unless  warranted  by 
evidence  in  which  reason  can  detect  no  deficiency.  It  is  a  blind 
prejudioe,  and  would  vanish  before  the  light  of  intelligence.  A 
man  may  fancy  that  his  head  is  set  on  wrong  side  before,  and 
be  so  firmly  persuaded  of  it,  thai  no  reasoning  can  con  vince  him 
tolhecontraiy;  but  his  internal  persuaeion  is  not  faith.  Pot 
faith  is  primarily,  though  not  eiclusivoly,  an  act  of  the  nnder- 
fataudtng,  and  mast  be  reasonable,  and  he  who  has  it  must  have 
a  solid  reason  to  assign  for  it.  The  man  has  not  iaith,  if  he 
doubts,  or  may  reasonably  doubt;  and  he  may  reasonably 
doubt,  if  iheevidenceisnotsufficient.  He  who  has  for  his  faith 
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only  the  testimony  of  a  fallible  wituess,  that  may  both 
andbedeceivedjhaaalwaysareaaoiiablegrouinilbrdoubtpand 
consequently  no  solid  ground  for  faith.  If  he  reasons  at  all  on 
the  testimony,  if  he  opena  hia  eyes  at  all  to  his  liability  to  be 
deceived,  he  cannot,  however  earnestly  he  may  try  to  boiioTo, 
avoid  doubting.  Therefore,  since,  with  a  fallible  witness,  or  fal- 
lible interpreter,  we  can  never  be  sure  that  we  areoot  mistaken, 
it  necessarily  follows,  if  weare  to  have  faith  at  all,  that  we  most 
haveawitnessandinterpreterthatcannoterr,  that  is,  infallible. 
We  sum  up  again  by  saying,  that  it  is  necessary  ta  believe 
the  truth  J  ems  Christ  reveal  cd,  or,  in  otherwords,  the  Christian 
revelation ;  that  to  believe  this  is  to  believe  trntha  which  per- 
tain to  the  supernatural  order;  and  that,  to  have  a  solid  ground 
for  believing  truths  pertaining  to  the  supernatural  order,  we 
musthave,].  The  word  or  veracity  of  God;  2.Awitnes8to 
the  fact  of  revelation,  and  an  interpreter  of  the  genuiue  sense 
of  what  God  has  revealed,  infellible  and  subsisting  tbroughall 
ages  and  nations,  and,  with  ordinary  prudence,  nnmistakable 
by  even  the  simple  and  unlearned.  The  first  thj  Christian 
£xaniiner  will  not  deny  us.   We  proceed  to  prove  the  second, 

III.  There  must  be  such  a  witness  and  interpreter,  or,  in 
other  wi-rds,  someinfalliblemeatiaof  determining  what  is  the 
word  of  God,  because  God  has  made  belief  of  bis  word  the  es- 
sential condition  of  salvation.  We  kuow  from  natural  theol- 
ogy, thai  ia,  from  what  is  evident  to  us  of  God  by  natural  reason, 
that  be  is,  that  he  is  just,  and  that  he  would  not  be  just,  should 
he  make  faith  tlie  essential  condition  of  sal  vation,  and  not  prO' 
vide  the  necessary  conditions  of  faitb.  He  has  made  faith  the 
condition  of  salvation,  as  we  have  proved,  and  as  the  Christian 
Examiner  m^st  admit,  unless  it  chooses  to  deny  the  Christian 
revelation  altogether.  But  the  infallible  witness  and  interpre- 
ter alleged  is  a  ncceaaary  condition  of  faith,  as  we  have  shown 
from  the  nature  of  faith  itself.  Therefore,  God,  since  he  is  just 
atid  cannot  belie  himself,  Aaj-providedus  with  the  witness  aod 
interpreter  required,  or,  what  is  the  same  thin j;,  some  infallible 
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Tueana  of  determiniag  what  is  the  word  he  commands  us  to 
believe. 

There  is,  theo,  the  witness  and  inteqireter  of  God's  word  in 

I  qneslion.  Who  or  what  is  it?  To  this  qnestion  four  answers 
may  bereturned:— I,  Reason;  2.  The  Bible;  3,  Private  Illn- 
mination;  4.  The  Apostolic  Ministry,  or  the  Church  leaching, 
1.  Reason  may  be  taken  in  two  senses:—!.  The  int«lioctiv6 
raculiy,  as  distinguished  from  the  sensitive  faculty;  'i.  The 
discur^ve  or  reasoning  facally.  In  the  first  sense,  it  is  the  fac- 

I  ulty  of  Iniowing  intuitively,  and  is  the  principle  of  knmtileJgt, 
a  distinction  from,  what  is  technicaUy  termed  uunce.  In  this 
sense,  reasoii,  in  order  to  answer  otir  purpose,  lo  serve  as  the 
IS  aud  interpreter  proved  to  be  necessary,  roust  be  able 
either  to  know  God  intuitively,  or  to  apprehend  intnitivuly  the 
intiiiisic  trath  of  his  word.  Reason  must  see  God  face  to  face, 
know  intuitively  that  it  is  Gud  who  speaks ;  or  it  cannot  testify, 
on  its  owfi  knowledge,  to  the  &ot  lliat  the  speaker  alleged  is 
God.  Bnt  reason  cannot  see  God  thus  face  to  lace.  "\V'oh:ivo 
and  can  have  no  intuitive  knowledge  of  God  in  this  sense. 
Reason  cannot  be  the  witness  on  the  ground  of  its  intuitiveap- 
prehensionof  God,  norcanitbeon  the  ground  of  its  intuitive 
perception  or  apprehension  of  the  intrinsic  truth  oFihe  matter 
revealed-  Our  natural  reason  or  power  of  knowing  cannot  ex- 
tend beyond  the  bounds  of  nature.  But  the  matter  rei'caled, 
or  the  truths  to  be  believed,  are  supernatural,  and  therefore 
transcend  the  reach  of  the  natural  intellect.  If  the  natural  in- 
tellect could  attain  to  them,  they  would  be,  not  supernatural, 
but  natural.  Moreover,  if  the  intrinsic  truth  of  the  revelation 
conld  be  apprehended,  intuitively  known,  it  would  be,  not  amat- 
teroffeith,  but  of  knowledge;  forfaith  is,  to  believe  what  is  not 
■irgumentum  tion  apperenlium.  Heb.  xL  1.  But  it  is  a 
matter  of  faith,  as  already  proved,  and  therefore  not  of  knowl- 
edge. Therefore  reason  cannot  apprehend  the  intrinsic  truth 
of  tlie  revelation,  and  I'rom  the  intrinsic  truth  know  it  to  have 
been  divinely  revealed.  Therefore  reason,  as  the  simple  intol' 
lective  faculty,  or  power  of  intuition,  cannot  be  the  witness. 
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easoD,  in  the  eecond  sense,  is  discursive,  the  aabjectivB 
principle  of  science,  in  distinction  from  IntuitiTeknowIedge, — 
the  facultyofdeduciiigconclusions  from  given  premises,  JfLlie 
prembes  are  true,  theconclusions  are  valid.  But  roasun  cannot 
fninish  ilsownpremiseB.  They  must  be^(V'^«it;  hence,  thoy 
are  called  daia.  These  data  must  be  furnished  eitiier  by  iniui- 
tion.  or  by  failli.  But  in  the  case  iwfore  us  Ibey  can  be  ftir- 
nishcd  by  neither; — not  by  into iti on.  as  wo  have  just  proved; 
and  not  by  faith,  because  faith  is  the  matter  to  be  determined. 
Proof  by  reaaou,  in  the  sense  we  now  use  the  term,  ie  called 
demonstration.  The  position  assumed,  when  it  is  alleged  that 
tie  discursive  reason  is  the  witness  of  the  fact  of  revelation,  is, 
that  reason  can  find  in  the  internal  character  of  tl)e  revelation 
itself,  or  what  purports  to  be  arevelatioD,  tiiei/rt/a  from  which  it 
can  demonstrate  that  it  is  actually  the  word  of  God.  But  Uiis 
is  possible  only  on  condition  that  reason,  independently  of  all 
revelation,  be  in  possession  of  ao  perfect  a  knowledge  of  God 
as  to  be  able  to  say  a  priori  what  a  revelalioQ  from  God  will 
andnecessarilymustbe.  Buttbisis inadmissible;  1.  Because 
itwonldimply  that  the  revelation  is  in  trirsicaDy  evident  to  nat- 
nra]  reason,  and  therefore  that  it  is  an  object  of  science  andnot 
ol'&ith;  and  'I.  Because  the  revelation  is  of  God  as  supernat- 
ural, and  reason  can  know  God  as  supernatural,  only  through 
themedium  of  eupemataral  revelation  itself.  The  knowledge 
which  reason  haa  of  God  prior  to  tlie  revelation  is  simply  what 
is  containedinoaturaltheology,  that  is,  knowledge  of  God  sim- 
ply as  author,  siistainer,  and  sovereign  of  nature.  From  this 
it  is.  indeed,  possible  to  obtain  data  from  which  we  may  con- 
clude, within  certain  limits,  what  a  supernatural  revelation  can  - 
not  be,  bnl  not  what  it  must  be.  God,  whether  as  author  of 
nature,  or  as  author  and  dispenser  of  grace,  that  is,  as  natural 
or  as  supernatural,  intelligible  or  superintelligible,  is  one  and 
the  same  being  and  therefore  cannot  in  the  one  be  in  contra- 
diction to  what  be  is  in  the  other.  1%  in  what  purports  to  be  a 
revelation  from  him,  we  find  that  which  ooulradicts  what  is 
clearly  seen  of  him,  ftom  the  creation  of  the  world,  through  the 
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I  things  that  are  made,  we  have  the  rigbl  to  pronounce  it,  a  priori 
'  not  his  rrtv  elation.  But  beyond  this  reason  oaunot  go;  Tor  it  is 
not  Lawful  to  nanoa  from  natare  to  grace,  from  the  natural  to 
the  BUpernatural,  from  ilata  furnished  by  jiatorai  science  to 
aapematural  revel»liou.  Reason,  thoo.  has  no  liula  from 
which  it  can  conclude  what  is  the  revelation.  Thererore  it 
cauool  be  the  witness  demanded. 

Moreover,  if  reaaou  knew  enougb  of  God,  independently  of 
the  sapematural  revelation,  to  be  able,  irom  the  intrinsic  char- 
actaror  the  revelation,  to  pronomjce  on  its  geimiDeoesB,  not 
only  negatively,  but  affirmatively,  it  would  know  all  of  Ood 
the  revelation  itself  can  teach.  The  revelation  would  then  be 
superfluous, — in  (iict,  no  revelation  at  all;  and  the  question 
of  its  genuinenesa  would  be  an  idle  question,  not  woiti)  con- 
sidering. To  assume  the  competency  of  reason,  as  the  wit- 
I  ness,  would  then  be  todeny  thenecessi^of  the  revelation  and 
I  it«  vidue,  which,  in  feet,  is  what  all  onr  Rationalists  do,  and 
'probably  wish  to  do. 

iiiit,  iu  denying  the  competoncy  of  reason  as  the  wilBess  to 
tho  (act  of  the  revelation,  we  do  not  deny  the  office  of  reason 
in  determioing  whether  a  revelation  h^a  been  made,  nor  that 
the  fa^t  of  revelation  is,  can,  and  should  be,  made  evident  1o 
natural  reason.  We  merely  deny  that  it  is  intrinsiea/ly  evi- 
dent. It  itnot  f'/jtrinsioally evident,  butr-.-Etriusicallyevident; 
not  intorually  demonstrable,  but  extornally  provable.  Il  can 
be  proved  not  by  reason,  but  in  reason  by  testimony;  and  of 
the  credibility  of  the  tesliraony,  reaaon  may,  and  should  judge, 
'i'iiree  things  must  always  be  kept  distinct  in  the  question 
of  supernatural  revelation: — I.  The  ground  of  faith  in  the 
truths  revealed;  1,  The  authority  on  which  we  take  the  foot  of 
revelation;  3,  Thecredibilityof  this  authority.  The  firet.  aa 
we  have  seen,  is  the  veraoity  of  Ood,  and  is  sufficient,  bocuose 
God  is  the  ultimate  truth  in  being,  in  knowing,  and  in  speak- 
ing, and  therefore  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived,  The 
second  we  are  seeking,  and  it  is  not  a  witness  to  the  truth  of 
tba  matter  revealed,  but  to  the  &ct  that  God  reveals  it,  and 
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can  be  competent  only  on  condition  of  lieiag  itself  supernatu- 
ral or  supernatnrally  enlightened.  The  third  is  the  credibility 
of  the  witness  to  tbe  fact  of  revelation,  and  must  be  evidunced 
to  natnial  reason ;  or  there  will  be  an  impassable  gulfbetween 
reasoQ  and  faith,  and  we  can  have  no  reason  for  our  faith,  and 
therefore  no  faith. 

The  fact  of  revelation,  we  shall  show  in  its  proper  place, 
may  be  evidenced  to  natural  reason  through  the  credibility  of 
the  witness,  and  therefore,  that  fnith  is  possible.    But  because 

m  is  competent  to  judge  of  the  credibility  of  the  w 
we  must  not  conclude  that  it  is  itself  a  competent  witness  to 
the  fact  of  revelation.  This,  conceded,  the  first  answer  is  in- 
admissible, for  the  fact  of  revelation  is  neither  intuitive  nor 
demonstrable. 

2.  The  aiiswerJQst  dismissed  is  that  ofthe  Rationalists,  and 
is,  in  one  of  its  forms,  substantially  the  one  which  wo  ourselves 
gave  in  all  we  preached  andwrote  on  the  subject  while  asso- 
ciated with  the  Unitarians.  The  second  answer  is  the  Protes- 
tant answer,  and  the  one,  if  we  understand  him,  adopted  by  the 
writer  in  the  Christian  Examiner.  This  assumes  that  the 
Bible  is  the  witness  f  that  is,  the  Bible  interpreted  by  the  pri- 
vate reason  of  the  believer,  availing  himself  of  such  aids, 
philological,  critical,  historical,  &c.,  as  may  be  within  his  reach. 
But  this  answer  cannot  be  accepted,  because,  without  an  in- 
fallible authority  independent  of  tbe  Bible,  it  is  impossible, 
1.  to  settle  the  canon;  2.  to  establish  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Scriptures;  3.  To  determine  their  genuine  sense. 

The  Bible  can  be  adduced  as  the  witness  only  in  tbe  char- 
acter of  an  authentic  record  of  the  revelation  actually  made; 
for,  according  to  its  own  confession,  as  we  may  find  on  exam- 
ining it,  it  was  not  the  original  medium  of  the  revelation  itself. 
The  revdaiioii,  according  to  the  Bible  itself,  in  great  part 
nt  least,  was  in  tbe  first  instance  made  orally,  and  orally  pub- 
lished before  it  was  committed  to  writing.  This  is  especially 
true  ofthe  Christian  revelation,  in  so  far  as  distinguished  Irom 
the  Jewish.    It  was  communicated  orally  to  the  Apostles,  by 
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onrLord,  and  liy  them  orally  to  the  public;  and  converts 
made,  and  congregatious  of  believers  gathered,  belbreone 
ofit  was  written.  The  writing  was  sabsequeat  to  tbe  teaching 
and  believing,  and  evidently,  therefore,  the  primitive  believers 
either  believed  without  having  any  authority  for  believiug,  or 
bad  an  authority  for  believing  independent  of  written  docu- 
tuents.  To  them  what  we  term  the  Bible  was  not  the  witness. 
It,  llien,  was  not  the  original  wiiuess,  or.  as  we  have  said,  tbe 
original  mediam  ofthe  revelation.  Its  vulue,  then,  must  con- 
sist entirely  in  the  fact,  that  it  iaithfolly  records,  in  an  authen- 
tic form,  what  was  actually  revealed.  It  ia,  then,  only  as  a 
record  that  it  can  be  adduced  as  evidence.  But  a  record  is  no 
evidence  till  authenticated.  It  cannot  authenticate  itsell';  for, 
till  authenticated,  its  testimony  is  inadmissible.  It  must  bs 
authenticated  by  some  competent  authority  independent  of 
it&ell*.  This  autheati cation  of  the  Bible  as  a  record  of  llie 
revelation  made  ia  what  we  call  settling  the  canon. 

Now,  it  is  obvious,  that,  till  the  canon  is  settled,  wo  have 
no  authentic  record,  no  Bible,  to  adduce.  Vi'e  may  have  a 
number  of  books  bound  up  together,  to  which  the  printer  has 
given  the  title  of  T/ie  Bible;  but  what  we  want  is  not  the 
book  called  the  Bible,  but  authentic  records  to  which  we  may 
appeal  as  evidence;  and  if  the  book  we  call  the  Bible  con- 
tains books  which  are  not  authentic  records,  or  docs  not  cou- 
tain  aU  that  are,  we  catmot  appeal  to  it  as  evidence;  for  we 
may.  in  the  one  case,  take  lor  revelation  what  is  not  revela- 
tion^  and,  ia  the  other,  leave  out  what  is  revelation.  This  is 
evident  of  itself  We  must,  then,  settle  the  canon.  But 
whore  is  the  authority  to  settle  it? 

The  authority  must  he,  1.  Independent  of  the  Bible; 
2.  Infallible.  But  tlie  advocates  of  the  answer  we  are  con- 
sidering admit  no  infallible  authority  but  that  of  the  Bible 
itself.  Therefore  they  have  no  authority  by  which  to  settle 
the  canon,  or  to  determine  what  is  Bible  or  what  ia  not  liible. 

It  will  not  do  to  say,  the  canon  is  all  those  books  which  have 
been  received  by  the  Church  as  canonical ;  because  tbe  advo- 
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cates  of  this  answer  deny  the  authority  of  the  Church,  BOd 
stoutly  contend  that  shomay  both  deceive  and  be  deceived, 
will  not  do  to  appeal  to  tradition ;  for  what  vouches  for  the 
errancy  of  traditioti  7  And  what  right  have  Protestants  to  ap. 
peal  to  tradition,  whoso  authority  they  do  not  admit,  and  which 
they  contend  may  err  and  does  err  on  many  and  the  most  vital 
points?  Nor  will  it  do  to  ad  dace  the  Fathers;  for  they  only 
establish  what  in  their  time  was  the  tradition  or  belief  of  the 
Uhnrch,  by  no  means  the  intrinsic  truth  of  ihat  tradition  or 
belief,  "\V  here,  then,  is  tho  authority  for  settling  the  canon  ? 
There  is  no  authority  on  Protestant  principles,  as  is  evident 
fromthefoctthatProtestaiitshave  no  canon.  They  all  exclude 
from  the  canon  established  by  the  Church  several  books  which 
the  Church  holds  to  be  canonical.  As  to  the  remaining  books, 
they  dispute  whether  all  are  canonical  or  not,  Luther  rejects 
the  Catholic  Epistle  of  fit.  James,  ■which  he  denominates  "an 
epistle  of  straw,"  and  also  doubts  the  caoonicity  of  several 
others,  Mr.  Andrews  Norton,  aleamedandleading  Unitarian, 
formerly  a  professor  in  the  Divinity  School,  Cambridpe,  rejects 
pretty  much  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament;  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  the  second  of 
Peter,  aadthe  Apocalypse,  in  the  New  Testament;  casta  sus- 
picion on  the  canonicity  of  all  the  Pauline  Epistles,  strikes  out 
the  first  chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  such  portions  of 
the  remaining  books  as  arc  demanded  by  the  conveniences  of 
his  critical  canons,  or  the  exigencies  of  bis  dogmatic  theology. 
Not  a  few  of  our  Unitarians  restrict  the  canon  to  the  four  Gos- 
pels, Several  of  the  Germans  strike  from  these  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John;  while  Strauss,  Baur,  and  Theodore 
Parker,  regard  the  remaining  Gospel  narratives  rather  as  a  col- 
lection of  anecdotes  illustrating  the  notions  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian believers,  than  as  authentachistories  of  events  whichactu- 
ally  transpired;  and  the  great  body  of  Libera!  Christians,  who 
are  the  Protestants  of  Protestants,  agree  that  the  Bible  is  so 
loosely  written,  is  so  filled  with  metaphor  and  Oriental  hyper- 
bole, that  no  argument,  especially  no  doctrine,  can  be  safely  built 
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on  single  words,  oreven  single  sentences,  howeverplaio,  posi- 
tive, and  imcontradioted,  or  unmodified  by  other  portiona  cf 
Scripture,  their  mean ingciary  BGom  to  bo.  1 1  ia  evident  from  ibis 
fltatemcnt  of  facts,  that  Protestants  have  no  canon ;  that  each 
private  mim  isat  liberty  to  settle  the  canon  according  to  hisown 
judgment  orcaprice;  and  tfaerafore  tfa»t  thej  have  no  anthentic 
record  to  adduce  as  evidence  of  the  foot  of  revelation.  They 
lUGt  agree  among  themselves  what  is  Bible,  what  is  inspired 

sripture,  and  authenticate  the  record,  before  they  can  legiti- 

ilely  introduce  it  aa  an  infallible  witness. 

But  pass  over  the  difficulty  of  settling  the  canon;  SHpposc 
to  lie  aettledaccording  to  the  decision  of  the  Church, 
uid  that  1>7  an  inconsiatency  which  in  the  present  case  cannot 
be  avoided,  tlie  authority  of  the  Church  to  settle  the  canon  ia 
conceded;  still  there  remains  the  question  of  the  Safficiemy 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  record,  however  authentic  it  may  be, 
can  be  evidence  only  for  what  is  contained  in  ft  If  it  does 
not  contain  the  whole  revelation,  it  is  not  evidence  for  the 
whole.  If  not  evidence  for  the  whole,  it  is  not  sufficient;  for 
it  is  the  whole  revelation,  not  merely  a  part,  to  which  the 
witness  is  needed  to  testify,  eiace  it  is  repugnant  to  the  char- 
acter of  God  to  suppose  that  he  should  reveal  any  truth  but 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  having  it  believed. 

That  the  Scriptures  do  contain  the  whole  revelation  is  not 
to  be  presumed  prior  to  proof;  because  they  thems<^lves  tes- 
tify that  tliey  are  not,  at  least  only  in  part,  the  original  me- 
dium of  the  revelation.  If  the  revelation  had  been,  in  the 
first  instance,  made  by  writing,  and  by  writing  only,  thou,  if 
wo  had  the  entire  written  word,  we  should  have  the  right  to 
conclude  that  wo  had  the  whole  revea/eif  wotA.  But  since  » 
part  of  the  revelation,  to  say  the  least,  was  communicated 
orally,  taught  and  believed  before  the  writing  was  commenced, 
we  cannot  conclude  from  the  possession  of  the  entire  written 
word  the  possession  of  the  entire  revealed  word,  unless  we 
have  full  evidence  thnt  the  whole  revealed  word  has  been 
written.    The  fact  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  is  not. 
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Iben,  to  \)e  presumed  irom  the  fact  of  their  c: 
is  a  feet  to  be  proved,  not  taken  for  granted. 

But  this  tact  cannol  be  proved  by  tradition,  by  the  authority 
oftboCiiuruh,  orbytbetestimouyoi'the  Fathers;  for  these  all, 
on  Protestant  principles,  are  fallible,  and  not  to  be  depended 
upon;  and,  moreover,  they  all  tcstifj' against  the  ikctiuqnes- 
tioo.  It  cannot  be  proved  by  reason;  bocauss  reason  takes 
cognizance  not  of  the  fact  of  revelation,  but  simply  ofthe  mo- 
tives of  credibility.  It  must  be  proved  by  an  anthority  above 
reason,  and,  as  already  established,  by  an  authority  which  cao- 
not  err.  But  the  Bible  is  asserted  to  be  the  only  inerrable 
authority.  Therefore  it  must  be  provc'd  Irom  the  Bible  itselt 
But  the  Bible  proves  no  such  thinp,  for  it  nowhere  professes  to 
contain  Uie  whole  revelation  which  has  been  made,  but  even 
indicates  to  the  contrary.  Therefore  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Scriptures  cannot  be  proved,  for  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scrip- 
tures must  meuu  tliat  they  are  sufficient  tu  teach  not  only  tbe 
whole  revelation  of  God,  but  the  fact  that  Ihey  do  teach  the 
whole,  since  without  this  no  one  can  know  whether  he  has  the 
faith  God  commands  bim  to  have,  or  not.  But  in  failing  to 
prove  their  sufficiency,  they  fail  to  prove  this  fact;  therefore 
prove  their  own  insufficiency. 

It  may  be  replied,  that,  tbongb  the  Scriptures  may  not  con- 
tainafull  record  of  all  that  was  revealed,  they  nevertheless  con- 
tain all  that  is  necessary  to  be  believed  in  order  to  be  saved. 
Wereply,  1.  Thatthecommaodof  God  to  us  is  not  tobelieve 
the  Bible  or  the  written  word,  but  the  revelation  which  he  has 
made ;  and  therefore  we  are  not  to  presume  that  we  have  the 
faith  required,  irom  the  fact  that  we  believe  the  whole  written 
word,  unless  we  have  first  established  the  fact  that  the  written 
word  is  commensurate  with  the  revealed  word.  2.  God,  we 
know  by  natural  reason,  cannot  reveal  what  he  does  not  re- 
quire to  be  believed ;  for  the  truth  revealed  while  unbelieved, 
is  as  if  uorevealed,  and  its  revelation  has  no  sufficient  reason. 
But  God  cannot  aot  without  a  sufficient  reason.  No  suffi' 
dent  reason  for  the  revelation  of  truth,  but  that  it  should  be 
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lielieTed,  can  be  conceived,  orposBiblyeiist.  God  reveals  it 
thai  it  shonld  be  believed.  Then  he  requires  it  to  be  believed. 
Ko  ODa  can  fail  to  do  what  God  req aires,  without  sin ;  because 
God  cannot  require  what  lie  does  not  make  piossible.  If  we 
cannot  fail  to  believe  what  God  lias  revealed,  without  sin,  we 
cannot  be  saved  without  believing  it.  Therefore,  it  is  iieces- 
6&rj  to  salvation  to  believe  all  that  God  haa  revealed. 

Ood  cannot  make  a  revelation  and  require  us  to  believe  it 
witbont  making  it  so  evident  that  we  can  have  no  intellectual 
ieving  it.  Unbelief,  then,  mast  be  the  result 
ofsomeperversityof  the  will,  some  moral  repugnance,  which 
wilhbolda  na  from  the  consideration  of  the  truth  revealed,  and 
blinds  us  as  lo  the  evidences  of  the  fact  of  its  revehition.  But 
this  perversity  of  witT,  tliis  moral  repugnance,  is  a  sin,  and  as 
mnch&oiatliecaBeofone  truth  revealed  as  in  the  case  of  an- 
other. Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  believe  all  that  God  has 
rerealed,  in  order  to  be  saved.  Therefore  the  Scriptures  do 
not  contain  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  believe  for  salvation, 
unless  they  contain  all  that  God  has  revealed. 

3.  But  waiving  these  considerations,  it  is  either  a  fact  that 
the  Scriptures  do  contain  all  that  is  necessary  to  salvation, 
or  it  is  not  If  it  be  a  fiict,  it  is  a  fact  which  must  be  proved, 
and  proved  by  a  competent  authority.  The  only  competent 
authority,  on  Protestant  principles,  is  the  Itible  itself.  If 
the  Bible  asserts  that  it  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
believed  in  order  to  be  saved,  then  it  may  bo  conceded  that 
it  does.  It'  it  assert  no  such  thing,  then  it  does  not.  Bui 
the  Bible  nowhere  assorts  that  it  contains  all  thut  is  neces- 
saij  to  be  believed  ia  order  to  be  saved.  Therefore,  the 
Bible  does  not  contain  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  believed; 
for  this  fact  itself,  of  the  suEGciency  of  the  faith  it  does  con- 
tain, is  itself  essential  to  that  sufficiency. 

Finally,  even  admitting  the  Scriptures  may  contain  the 
whole  revelation,  it  is  not  possible  by  private  reason  alone  to 
be  infallibly  certain  of  their  genuine  sense.  To  believe  that 
the  Scriptures  contain  the  whole  word  of  God  is  not  to  believe 


that  word  itself.  It  is  merely  believing  iliem  to  be  antbori- 
tative  which  is  indeed  something,  and,  in  this  age  of  infidelity, 
nUionalism,  and  tranacendentaliam,  no  doubt  a  gre&t  deal ; 
but  is  nol  the  faith  required  Tlie  command  is  not  to  believe 
that  the  Bible  is  an  authentic  record  of  the  revelation,  but  to 
believe  the  truths  revealed, — nol  the  Bible,  but  what  the 
Bible,  rightly  interpreted,  teaches.  The  truths  revealed  are 
the  object,  the  material  object,  of  faith ;  and  these  evidently 
are  not  believed,  unless  the  Bible  be  believed  in  its  genuine 
sense,  even  assuming  the  Bible  to  contain  them  all. 

We  insist  on  tJiia  point,  because  it  is  one  on  which  there  are 
frequent  and  dangerous  mistakes.  The  mattsr  of  faith  is  these 
revealed  truths,  which  are  fixed  and  unalterable,  univereal  and 
permanent,  and  which  mnst  be  carefnlly  distinguished  from  our 
notions  or  apprehensions  of  them,  which  are  dependent  on  our 
menial  states  or  conditions,  and  change  and  fluctuate  as  we 
ourselves  change  orfluctuate.  These  notions  are  not  the  mat- 
ter of  Faith,  and  to  hold  fast  these  is  quite  another  thing  from 
holding  fast  the  tniths  themselves.  If  these  notions,  which  are 
Dur  interpretations  or  constructions  of  the  truth,  were  the  faith 
required,  the  faith  would  be  one  thing  with  one  man,  another 
thing  with  another,  and  one  thing  with  the  same  man  yester- 
day, another  to  day,  and  perhaps  still  another  to-morrow.  The 
true  faith  is  an  undoubting  belief  of  the  truth,  not  what  a 
man  M/H^jtobethetrutli,  but  what  really  is  truth;  otherwise 
men  could  be  saved  so  far  as  belief  ia  necessary  to  salvation, 
under  one  form  of  belief  as  well  as  another,  for  there  is  prob- 
ably no  form  of  error  which  its  adherents  do  not  think  is  tmih. 
Sincerity  in  the  belief  of  error  cannot  be  the  substitute  for 
Christian  faith;  for  we  have  found  that  the  faith  which  is  tlie 
condition  sine  gna  non  of  salvation  is  lielief  of  truth  and  not 
falsehood,  andoftbatvery  truth  which  Jesua  Christ  revealed. 
But  this  truth  wo  do  not  believe,  unless  it  lie  in  our  interpre- 
tation as  it  ties  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ  himself.  If  it  do 
not  80  lie,  then  we  misinterpret  it,  and  the  misinterpretation 
of  truth  is  not  truth,  and  to  believe  this  misinterpretation  is  to 


II.  believe  not  the  truth,  but  fiomeihing  else.  If;  Lhea,  we  do 
not  believe  the  revelation  made  in  the  Scriptures,  in  ita  gen- 
tiiae  sense,  in  the  sense  intended  by  Almighty  Ood,  we  do 
not  believe  the  revelation  at  all. 

Now,  it  is  nocessary  not  only  that  we  seize,  without  any  mis- 
I  lake,  this  genuine  sense,  but  that  wo  be  infallibly  cerbiinthut 
m.ve  have  seized  it.    Eveandmitting  that  with  nothing  hut  pri- 
■  vatereaaon  we  could  hitupon  the  genuine  sense  of  Scripture.it 
would  uvail  U3  nothing,  unless  we  had  this  infallible  certainly; 
because  without  this  infallible  certainty  we  cannot  have  f^ith. 
Willanymnuprotond  that  it  is  possible  by  private  reason  alone 
to  be  infallibly  certain  that  we  have  the  genuine  sense  of  the 
Scriplttres7   We  may,  perhapa,/irir/cortaiii;  buiihls /ee/iag 
certain  is  not  faith.    Faith  is  a  firm,  unwavering,  and  uuwaver- 
L  able  conviction  of  the  understanding,  as  well  as  a  cheerful  os- 
\  sent  of  the  will    The  mere  feeling  is  worth  nothing.    Every 
I  e!cLhn^ast,everyfanatic,  has  the  feeling;  Luthe  whohasnoth- 
^  ing  else  is  a  mere  reed  shaken  with  the  wind,  or  a  wild  beast  let 
loose  in  society,  as  unacccptablo  to  God  as  unprofitable  to  him- 
selfor  dangerous  to  his  associates.  It  is  not  this  Almighty  God 
den»mdaofn8,anditisnotror  the  want  of  this  that  he  places 
ns  nader  condemnation  and  suffers  his  wrath  to  abide  upon  us. 
No;  we  must  have  certainty,  an  in  toll  octnal  certainty,  certainty 
vhich  the  mind  can  grasp,  and  its  hold  of  which  all  the  crafti- 
ness of  subtle  sophists,  all  the  allurements  of  the  world,  all  tlie 
l<>mptation&  of  the  flesh,  and  all  tlie  assaults  of  hell,  cannot  in- 
duce it  for  one  moment  to  relax.    We  must  have  a  faith  which 
can  be  proof  against  all  triiils,  come  they  from  what  quarter 
they  may;  for  our  life  is  a  warfare,  an  incessant  warfare,  and 
there  come  to  all  of  us  moments  when  nothing  but  a  firm, 
fixed,  and  unalterable  faith  can  sustain  us, — ^moments  when 
feeling,  when  the  dearest  affections  of  the  heart,  when  all  that 
can  powerfully  affect  us  as  creatures  of  time  and  sense,  con- 
spire against  us,  and  we  must  Stand  up  against  them  and 
even  against  ourselves.    O,  is  these  terrible  moments,  in  the 
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aacred  name  of  Christian  charity,  mock  us  not  with  a  (aith 
that  melts  av  a^into  mere  feeling,  and  vanishes  in  merefsncy^t 

Now,  it  needs  no  words  to  proTo  that  a  faith  which  is  not 
grouLidedon  the  wotdof  God,  who  can  neither  deceive  nor  be 
deoeired,  will  not  answer  our  wants,  will  not  be  proof  against 
the  many  "fiery  trials"  to  which  it  must  needs  in  this  world 
be  subjected.  Bat  we  have  no  such  faith  merely  because  we 
have  the  Bible  in  our  possession,  nor  because  the  Bible  con- 
tains the  word  of  God,  nor  because  we  read  and  study  it  and 
believe  that  we  believe  it.  We  have  such  a  faith  only  on 
condition  of  knowing  infallibly  that  what  we  take  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  Bible  is  God's  meaning;  for  the  faith  is  belief 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesns,  not  aa  it  is  in  ns.  We  ask 
again,  Can  private  reason  give  ua  this  certainty? 

This  is  a  serious  question,  and  one  which  the  Frottislant 
moat  answer,  before  he  can  have  any  solid  reason  for  his  faith. 
It  will  not  do  to  call  upon  ue  to  prove  the  negative ;  even  if  we 
conldnot  prove  that  it  is  impossible  from  the  Bible  and  private 
reason  to  become  in&llibly  certain  of  the  genuine  sense  of 
the  word  of  God,  it  would  not  follow  that  we  can  from  them 
obtain  the  infallible  certainly  without  which  there  is  no  faitb, 
and,  if  no  faith,  no  salvation.  He  who  affirms  the  proposi- 
tion must  prove  it,  not  for  the  sake  of  meeting  the  logical 
conditions  of  hia  opponent's  argument,  for  that  is  an  aflair  of 
small  moment;  but  for  liimself^  for  his  own  mind,  to  have  in 
himself  and  for  himself  a  well-grounded  faith.  Now,  how 
will  he  prove  this  proposition,  that  from  the  Bible  and  private 
reason  alone  he  can  ascertain  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word 
of  God,  and  know  infallibly  that  be  has  that  sense? 

Will  he  prove  this  proposition  from  the  Biblo?  He  is  bound 
by  his  own  principles  to  do  so ;  for  tiiis  is  his  rule  of  faith, 
and  his  rule  of  faith  sbonld  rest  on  Divine  autbority.  But  he 
admits  no  divine  authority  except  the  Bible,  Then  he  must 
prove  it  from  the  Bible,  or  admit  that  be  has  no  sufficient  au- 
thori^for  it.  Can  he  prove  it  from  tho  Bible?  Not  in  es- 
ptess  terms,  for  the  Bible  in  express  terms  does  not  assert  it, 
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well  known.  It  can  be  proved  from  the  Hible  only  by 
TneSinsof  certain  passages  which  are  asBOmed  to  imply  it  It  lit 
whether  these  do  imply  it  or  not  depends  on  the  interpretation 
we  give  them.  It  can  be  proved  from  Scripture,  then,  only  by 
a  resort  to  interpretation.  But  the  interpretation  demands  the 
application,  the  nseof  the  rnle.  as  the  condition  of  establishing 
it.  But  bow  determine  that  the  interpretation  which  authorizes 
themSe  is  notitselfamisinterprotation,  especially  since  it  isiui 
interpretatioQ  which  is  disputed?  Can  the  rule  be  proved 
from  reason?  Not  from  reason,  as  th«  faculty  of  intuition; 
because  the  fact,  that  from  the  Bible  and  private  reason  alone 
we  can  infallibly  determine  what  it  is  that  God  has  actually 
revealed,  is  evidently  not  intuitively  certain.  From  reason, 
ae  the  principle  of  reasoning?  From  what  data  shall  we  con- 
clnde  it?  It  may  be  said,  that  Ood  is  just,  that  he  has  made  a 
revelation,  commanded  ns  to  believe  it,  and  made  our  belief 
«f  it  the  condition  situ  qua  ai^ji  of  salvation;  but  be  would  uut 
bo  jaslin  so  doing,  if  this  revelation  were  nut  inlallibly  ascer- 
tainable in  its  genuine  sense  by  the  prudent  exercise  of  natu- 
ral reason.  Ascertainable  by  natural  reason  in  seme  way,  we 
grant;  batbyprivatereason  and  the  Bible  alone,  we  deny;  for 
God  may  have  made  the  revelation  ascertainable  only  by  a.  di- 
vinely commissioned  and  snpematurally  guided  and  protected 
body  of  teachers,  and  the  office  ofnatural  reason  to  be  to  judge 
of  the  credibility  of  this  body  of  teachers.  From  the  fact  that 
the  revelation  is  addressed  to  reasonable  beings,  and  is  to  be 
believed  by  such,  and  therefore  must  be  made  intelligible,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  must  be  intelligihlo  from 
the  Scriplnrea  and  private  reason  alone.  For  this  would  im- 
ply that  tlie  Scriptures  were  intended  to  be  the  medium  and 
the  only  medium  through  which  God  makes  his  revelation  to 
men;  the  very  question  in  dispnte. 

Can  it  be  proved  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  experience?  We 
have  before  ua  the  history  of  Protestant  sects  for  the  last  three 
bnndred  years.  A  threo  hundred  years'  experience  ought  to 
Bnffice  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  their  ascertaining  the 
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sense  of  God's  word,  if  it  be  thus  ascertainable.  Yet  Protes- 
tants during  tbis  long  period  have  done  little  but  vary  tkeir 
mterpretations,  dispute,  wiungle,  diride,  subdivide,  and  sab- 
subdivide,  on  the  question  of  what  it  is  God  has  revealed. 
They  are  now  split  up  into  some  five  or  sis  hundred  sects. 
There  is  not  a  single  doctrine  in  which  they  aU  agree;  not  a 
single  doctrine  has  been  asserted  by  one  that  has  not  been 
denied  by  another.  The  writer  in  the  Christian  Exapiinfri& 
a  conscientious  and  devout  Unitarian,  and  yet  how  large  a 
portion  of  his  Protestant  brethren  will  not  deem  it  an  excess  of 
conrteaj  to  treat  him  and  his  associates  as  Christian  believers? 
The  Gospel  according  to  Dr.  Channing  has  very  little  affinity 
wilh  the  Gospel  according  to  Dr.  Beecher.  Now,  truth  is  one, 
and  can  admit  of  but  one  true  interpretation.  Of  these  many 
hundred  Protestant  interpretations,  only  one  at  most  can  be 
the  true  interpretation ;  all  the  rust  are  false  Interpretations, 
and  their  adherents  are  no  true  Christian  believers.  Can  any 
Protestant  aay  with  infallible  certainty  that  his  interpretation 
is  the  true  one?  If  not,  how  can  he  elicit  an  act  of  &,ith, 
how,  if  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  can  he  be  a  Christian? 

The  writer  in  the  Christian  Examiner  makes  very  light  of 
these  different  interpretations  of  the  word  of  God,  and  thmka 
differ'juce  of  interpretaUon  can  do  no  great  harm,  because,  in 
hisjndgment,over  it  all  "there  may  prevail  a  harmony  of  sen- 
timent aud  a  harmony  of  life."  But  he  mistakes  the  end  of 
unity  of  faith.  Unity  of  faith  is  essential  because  truth  is  one, 
and  there  can  be  but  one  true  iaith,  and  without  this  true  faith 
salvation  is  not  possible.  "Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God."  And  this  mast  needs  be  the  true  faith,  not  a  ^Ise 
fiiith,  which  is  no  faith  at  all.  Our  Unitarian  friend  seems  to 
imagine  that  what  we  are  required  to  believe  is,  not  the  truth, 
but  what  we  Mi>/^  to  be  the  truth;  tliat  is,  wo  are  required  to 
believeihetruiJiuotasitisinJesns,  but  as  it  is  in  ourselves! 
iOoes  he  find  any  proof  of  this  convenient  doctrine  in  the  Scrip- 
tore?  Can  he  adduce  a  "Thus  salth  the  Lord"  for  it?  If  not 
according  to  his  own  principles,  it  rests  only  on  human  an- 
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Aorf^.  on  which  he  doos  not  allow  as  to  believe ;  tor  he  imkca 

h  the  duty  of  t|je  believer  to  slan<l  ap  lirin  iig^nst  all  hvnuui 
dictation  in  matters  of  belieC  In  this  tio  is  right,  aoA  we  moat 
lime  higher  authority  than  his,  before  we  can  consent  to  r^^rd 
mnj  man's  constructions  of  the  truth,  unlees  wo  have  inlkllible  ^J 

sntfaoritf  (tr  believing  them  the  true  coosCructJotis,  u  the  truth  ^^| 

Almightj'  God  eommaiKlB  us  to  bvlieve,  and  without  believiiuc         ^^M 
wluoh,  we  must  lio  uoder  bis  wrstli  and  condemnaUon.  ^^| 

Ko  srguiaent  can  be  drawn,  it  is  evident,  from  eiperienoo,  to         ^^M 
|)rov>  that  from  the  Bible  iind   private  reason  alone  we  eaa         ^^H 
detennine  vitb  infallible  certainty  what  i^  the  revelation  of  OtA         ^^M 
So  fer  U  e^iierience  throws  any  lighC  on  the  subject,  it  warrants 
Aa  opposita  conclusion,  and  makes  it  cert^n  that  without  som^ 

r  tiling  else  &uth  h  out  of  the  question.  Protestants,  in  hct, 
]Rtv«  no  feith ;  nay,  eo  far  from  havipg  any  fiith,  nearly  all  of  _^M 

Ihem  deny  ^ts  posElbility.    They  have,  as  we  have  seen,  no  au-  ^| 

diority  from  the  Bible,  from  reason,  or  from  exp««idnce,  fbr  ^H 

AetT  rule  of  Gtith  ;  and  they  cannot  be  such  poor  logicians  aa  to  ^H 

Mat  tliat  they  can  have  fuidi  by  virtue  of  a  rule  which  is  not  ^M 

antborised.    ThU  is  no  doubt,  a  Berioua  matter  for  them ;  for,  ^M 


ever  must  ring  in  their  eara  sine  Jide  impotsibik  at  placwt 
J}fO, — ^vi  noa  erediderit  eandemnabiiur.  We  must,  then, 
either  give  up  the  possibility  of  fwlh,  or  seek  some  other  tboa 
the  Protestant  answer  to  the  question,  Who  or  what  is  tha 
witness  to  the  ^t  of  revelntion  ! 

9.  Tha  insiiffidency  of  tiiis  answer  has  been  fblt  even  by 
Protestants  themselves,  and  some  of  them  have  propOBsd  ■ 
tkird  answer,  which  we  may  denomioato  Private  Illuminatioil, 
because  it .'"  i(  I'lteiation  made  for  the  special  benefit  of  him 
wiio  receives  it,  and  not  a  roi-olation  to  be  communicated  hy 
him  Car  IV^  fnitb  or  confirmation  of  the  faith  of  olhere.  It  ia 
contended  for,  under  various  tbrms,  but  the  more  common  form, 
■ad  tlie  one  with  which  we  a^t  pri;idpally  nonoera.?*!  in  this 
discussion,  is  the  Calvinistip,  or  what  is  usually  denominnted 
Ckritlian  erperience.  Tliis  coticodes  the  defectivcnesB  of  tbt 
h^ai  vnieaoe  of  tlifr  fart  of  Mmtuion,  sad  pNtsods  tlw*  t 
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npplied  by  a  cerUun  interior  illumination  from  the  Hi>l| 
Sliest  in  the  fact  of  regeneration,  whereby  tlie  believer  n 
enabled  to  know  by  his  own  experience  the  truth  of  tlie  doo- 
rine  be  believes  or  is  required  to  believe.  The  famous  Jonftthan 
Edwards  was  a  great  advocate  for  this,  and  scis  it  forth  with 
considerable  ability  in  his  Treatise  on  Ike  Afectiima,  and  espe- 
cially in  n  aennon  on  ITie  Realiti/  of  the  Spiritual  Light, 
preached  at  Northampton  in  1734.  It  is  insisted  on,  we  be- 
^eve,  by  nil  the  Protestant  sects  that  claim  to  be  Evangelical. 
Indeed,  this,  in  their  estimation,  constitulea  the  chief  mark  by 
which  Erangelicals  are  distjuguished  trom  Non-evangelicals, 

That  there  is  a  Christian  sense,  no  to  speab, — internal  tradi* 
lion,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  exter- 
nal,— which  belongs  to  Christians,  and  which  makes  them  alto- 
gether better  judges  of  what  is  Christian  truth  than  are  those 
who  are  not  Christiana,  and  that  the  just,  those  who  bebng  to 
the  soul  of  the  Church,  have  a  clearer  perception,  a  more  vivid 
appreciation,  of  the  truth,  beanty,  grandeur,  and  work  of  Chris- 
tian 6uth  than  have  the  unregeaerate  or  the  unjust,  we  of  course 
rery  distinctly  and  cheerfully  admit.  We  also  admit,  and  con- 
tend, that  "faith  is  the  gift  of  God,"  not  merely  because  it  ii 
belief  in  truth  which  God  has  graciously  revealed,  as  our  Unit,*!- 
risn  friends  apparently  maintain,  but  because  no  man  can  be- 
lieve, even  now  Ihat  the  truth  is  revealed,  without  the  aid  of 
divine  grace,  that  is  to  say,  withont  grace  enpernaturally  be- 
stowed. Faith  is  a  virtue  which  has  marit  ;  but  no  virtuo 
possible  without  the  aid  of  divine  grace  has  merit, — that  is, 
merit  in  relation  to  eternal  life.  The  grace  of  faith  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  eliciting  of  the  act  of  faith. 

But  this  considers  faith  in  as  much  as  it  is  divine  foith,  a  gift 
of  God,  and  lying  wholly  in  the  supernatural  order,  not  as  sim- 
ply human  faith,  in  which  it  depends  on  extrinsic  evidence  or 
testimony,  nnd  the  obligation  of  a  man  under  the  simple  law  of 
natvrti  to  believe, — the  only  sense  in  which,  in  this  discussion, 
we  consider  it  Unbelief,  in  thoee  to  whom  the  Gospel  hai 
teea  {ireaohed  is  a  sia  cot  merely  agunst  tba  revealed  bw,  faol 
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the  nntural  law,  which  it  coiiliV  nc.t  b^  if  the  Clo^pe! 
^d  not  come  a^cojiipiiiiit^J  «ilJi  sufficiL-ia  i-viji-iiw  to  ivairim; 
Ik'f  ill  every  reiuoiiullu  man.  No  iiiuii  is  l.t  lliiiuu  lur  nvt 
^lidv'iag  wUmI  i»  not  suflkientty  etiJeiicud  lu  lii&  uii<lfrst:kiid- 
[,  or  for  not  taking,  prior  tt>  liis  knowledge  of  liia  oliUy;ntioD 
to  du  so,  liie  necessary  Htcps  ta  obtdii  tliruugh  ^nuw  tlie 
Tuitli  lli.it  Iranslules  Ijiin  fium  the  Dnlnriit  ordiT  iiilo  llie  ^u|>c'^ 
iiulund  lun^luni  uf  God.  Sin  b  [)rediciUe  of  the  will,  not  of 
llie  iiit«ilM!t,  and  if  tito  evidence  were  not  nil  that  cnn  be  juati/ 
uin-d  to  cominee  the  intdlect,  tliere  conid  be  no  rin  in  eini- 
)1<»  rtfu»d  uf  the  will  to  bcliere.  The  m\  l\es  in  the  rtfiisal  to 
helkve  wlial  h  suBhnently  evidt-nced ;  for  the  refu'uil  cnn  then 
ptVk^ed  only  from  Rome  moral  re|ritgnnnce  to  the  truth,  or  Boine 
propennity  of  UiQ  will,  whiL-li  restrains  the  innn  from  duly  con- 
EJduring  the  trutli  and  weighing  ita  eviilance,  Undoubti'dly, 
gtac-e,  lu  illustrate  the  undcnitanilinD;  tind  to  incline  the  will,  in 
niMKssary  to  etiiibin  a  man  to  elicit  the  siipcrnnturul  net  of  fiiitlii 
or  to  be  a  Irnu  Cliriatiun  believer;  but  it  iii  not  needed  to  sup- 
ply the  defect  of  the  evidences  objectively  considered,  because 
simple  natural  r«nson  iUelf  is  bound  to  assent  to  tlie  Irntli  (J 
the  Gosiwl.  The  Gospel  is  addressed  to  man  as  s  renwnabla 
being,  and  therefore  must  suti^ify  the  rpasonaU-t  d'ltiands  of 
reason,  and  it  is  beeaose  it  does  so  satisfy  them,  tho!  "ot  lo  bo- 
Iteve  it  is  a  sin  under  the  natural  law.  Iteatum  itself  ui.<nmnnd8 
Da  to  believe  it.  Uence  grace  r.imiot  be  nece^nry,  sii'i|>ly  for 
tike  purpose  of  snpjilying  die  defret  of  evidence,  considered  as 
ill  evidence  must  be,  as  addressed  to  natural  reanon. 

But  lite  Calvinislie  ^iew  is  not  tliat  the  (rivate  ilhiniinntioi^, 
at  lUe  grace  of  fiiilh  is  simply  necessary  to  transhite  one  intu 
tlie  lungdom  of  grace,  and  enable  him  to  elicit  an  act  of  divina 
IT  supernatuntt  faith,  but  to  supply  tlie  defect  of  logical  evi- 
denge,  for  it  »  asserted  as  the  witness  to  the  fact  of  revelntion. 
The  grace  is  bestowed  in  the  fact  of  regeneration,  and  therefijre 
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imiltsr  lOT  obli;ration  to  l-olievp.  (id  in  them  unbolipf  is,  anu  «ft 
i»,  iio  sin  !  lliis  H  not  tlie  Clii-kliiin  doctrinf,  fur  God  com- 
miuid.1  iill  men  to  rejient  «iiU  bk'lieve  in  his  Son,  under  pjiin  of 
[ntaent  wrath  and  L'k^nml  cundcmnation. 

But  acoordinj  to  the  Evnngi^lical  doctrine  regeneration  con- 
sists [irMnaoly  in  the  gift  of  Isitli.  There  is,  aocarding  \a  tUe 
same  doctrine,  no  amis^bility  of  i^ace ;  once  in  grace,  altrnyv  in 
grikcu;  coa.<te<inenCly,  after  regenemtion  unbehef  is  imposiiiblfl, 
and  the  regenenitu  oin  never  contract  the  sin  of  unbelief.  Bufiire 
regenenktiun  Hiibelief  is  not  a  sin,  conBeqnenlly.  there  enn  never 
bu  liny  na  of  unK'hcC — a  most  convenient  doctrine  to  nil  mia- 
bclievi^rs  and  intidL-Li.  Yet  the  New  TratAinenl  clearly  leadien, 
if  it  eluarly  tenches  anything,  thnt  infidelity  L*  a  most  grievotn 
Bin.     Thi:«  Oidviiiistic  view  is  therefore  clearly  iundmissible. 

In  another  flirm,  the  ductriiie  of  [irivate  ilhimination  i^mada 
to  roenn  nut  nierviy  tlie  coufirmation  uf  the  believer's  ^tli  in  a 
revehition  jireviously  inmlo  and  propoiindwl  for  his  belief,  but 
the  mediuni  uf  tliu  revelation  itself.  It  regards  all  extemni 
ruv<-liitJoi].  nil  tlint  may  be  Ciilled  liittorieal  Chiwtianity,  as  nn- 
nec«s«irj,  and  tenuhe«  that  each  man  haJi,  by  grace,  the  infalli- 
blu  witness  in  himself,  that  the  S|)irit  of  Truth,  promised  by 
Christ  to  his  Ajia^tJes  U.  lead  theni  into  all  truth  is,  and  faaa 
been,  in  ewry  man  born  into  the  world,  from  Adiim  to  the  pres- 
ent moment,  and  is  in  every  man  an  infviltible  tt'Bciier,  revealing 
and  eotiUnning  to  him  a11  the  truth  nliicli  concerns  liis  spiritual 
ititte,  reliitions  and  de^tjny.  We  sny,  b^  ffraee  ;  for  we  do  not 
licre  speak  uf  the  doctrine  of  our  niotlfni  Transcendentalisls, 
nliieh.  thaD^''h  often  confuanded  with  the  view  we  have  given, 
which  is  tlie  Quaker  view,  is  yet  quite  distinguisljable  from  it. 
The  'rraiiBcendeiitaiist  doctrine  eiicludes  all  grace,  all  that  is 
supernatural,  and  assumes,  that  man,  by  lirtiie  of  bis  natural 
uiiii-n  will  the  iJiv-inity,  is  able  to  apprelienJ  intuitively  all 
sjiiritua!  truth.  This,  with  a  tranwen dental  felicity  of  oxprts- 
si'in,  lias  bet'n  deuominated  "  NiitiLrnl-aupematunili.im."  But 
this  is  only  auuthor  way  of  sLiting  ihe  doctrine  n?futed  under 
UiQ  head  ut'  the  uiffioeucy  uf  reaun  as  iJia  j'nucijilii  of  iubiitioD 
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■Wrtnral-snpernatHnil "  ifs  a  Imrbarism,  snil  inrolr**  n  'lired 
CDntradicliun.  Eiihur  llie  triiilis  nttiiiiiL-d  tic  wltliio  tlic  niiit^ 
of  oar  nntui-.ll  power*,  or  ilit^  Jo  not.  If  not,  iliu  Trin-^Hti- 
dftittil  dot-trine  is  UW:  fur  llien  llie  kiiowkJ^  of  llittn  mould 
he  KipcnjQtiir.il.  If  til'-)'  do,  theii  rliey  nre  iiirl  sa|H'i-iialiunl  kX 
all.  Trnnacetideulnlisni,  in  i>oitit  of  fact,  sdmita  no  soiicrnaturjil 
order.  Ibt  nt  I  111' rents,  fullowinv  tlje  »ub!imntcd  noits*>n9ii  of 
that  prt'ownd  oji'rum-oater,  nnd  literary  (.liiginrist,  Coleridge,  ii(v- 
flnesopHi-ifttunil  lo  he  eupermuumta  ;  nnd  becaase  by  mi-nee 
we  evidently  cun  attain  lo  wliat  m  not  sensuous,  lliey  s}|<:e1y  in- 
t*  that  we  are  able  to  know  naturally  tbe  BOpiTiuitural  1  Just 
36  if  whnt  is  Ttalurally  nttuined  could  be  RuuerniitorHl,  eitiier  na 
die  uVject  known,  or  as  tbe  medium  by  vLicli  it  in  known  t  JuH 
iw  if  nHtnn-  eonlil  not  inclitde  tlie  Biipereensibte  as  irvW  na  iho 
sensible,  as  if  tlie  sool  were  not  «s  nutunil  as  tbc  bo<h-,  an  anirel 
anKmanl  Rut  tlii^  "nntural-sn[)eriiaturali«m"  wlikli  makes 
flie  fijrtnne  t>f  Carlyle,  Ennrnwin,  Piirker,  and  we  know  rwt  bow 
niaiif  German  dreainom,  is  notlnug  bnt  ft  'I'm nscen denial  way 
of  denying  all  snpemiitariil  revelittion,  and  itii  n?fnt,-iri<)n  dues 
not  VIong  to  ilia  prosoiit  dl^nsKiori.  It  ia  intended  to  ncconnt 
for  ihiJ  jilienomena  presented  by  the  teligious  iiislory  of  man- 
kind,  witliout  tlie  admiaAian  of  tlie  supernatural  or  grseious  in- 
ler^'ontion  of  Altnigtity  God,  ant',  would  deserve  attimtion  if  wfl 
were  defending  Clirislianity  ng.iinst  uiibelifVLTs,  We  Iiav«  no 
concern  with  il  now,  for  at  present  we  are  defending  Uie  Clurtb 
^tin«l  lieretiis,  n<Jt  against  infidels. 

The  Quaker  viow  is  tlieorclicHlIy,  tbougTi  perlini«  not  practi- 
cally, distinct  frora  tliis  Tratiawndental  nnturjil-BUpernattiralism. 
It  does  not  assume  tlmt  the  supernaturnl  ia  naturally  intelfi- 
gible,  nortliut  Lbe  supernatund  is  inei'ely  ibe  nnpersensibli;.  It 
cdmiti  tlie  supi-matnnd  order,  niiJ  contends  that  tbe  witness 
iwn  U  ilistincl  fi'i-in  liumau  riisson,  and  is  in  the 
proper  sen'iu  of  lbe  ti'rm  sujivniiitur.il.    Now  this  witness,  untied 

tlie  light  «itiiin,"  either  einilil.s  us  lo  see  intuitiwly  the  iru'ii, 

«  it  merely  iviluesses  to  the  fact  of  rei'e'atioii.     ]f  the  first,  it  il 

V  it  vould  imply  that  tbe  truth  ia  mallei  of  faxnr- 
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M^  fltid  not  of  fMilli,  onlriiry  to  nli^it  we  linve  jirovcH.  MoA 
aviT,  il  would  imijly  Unit  man  is  bluat  «iUi  tliu  Ix-iitific  vition 
ill  III  *  liff,  luid  sees  and  knows  (Jod  imuitiwiy,  tia  lie  ia  in  liitn- 
av\(,  wlikli  n  not  tnip.  If  tlie  s<«<iiid,  then,  lu  the  fm-C  of  vhat 
rwi.'lar.ion  does  it  wttncBs )  To  tlie  ruvi-lfltioii  wliitli  God  hsa 
tniidu  Us  throujjli  liis  Son  Jesus  Clirist }  lioKH  it  witness  to  tliis 
oy  rji  inward  [wrception  of  llic  truth  of  the  inn^LbT  ruveuh'd  I 
or  by  Kiini.ly  dejiosiug  to  the  fact  tliat  God  reveiikd  iti  Xiit 
tile  Ki'st,  IwcHu^  tli.it  would  make  thi;  ti'udi  revealed  a  matter 
vS  udetjce.  TJien  the  i^eeund.  But  of  this  wo  deinniid  jiroof. 
Do  yo'i  Pay,  that  ihe  spirit  beareth  witness  to  the  fact !  Uov 
will  yja  I'Wve  to  me,  or  oven  to  youreelf,  tlinl  it  does  so  witness, 
Mud  tlint  the  i>|>irit  wilnewing  in  you  is  vcritjtbly  and  inEdliblr 
Oie  B|iirit  of  (iod  ?  Do  you  allege,  tlio  m'irit  J*  in  every  iiuui 
testifying'  tu  the  xame  ftiet,  and  pruviniritsilf  to  each  ra.-in  to  be 
rnilly  and  truly  the  infallible  Rpirit  of  God  i  1  deny  it,  and 
BiillionB  di'iiy  it  ivilli  me.  Win.-,  have  you  to  opj'ose  to  our 
^c-nlid  i  Do  you  admit  our  di-ninl !  Then  yuvi  abandon  your 
-loi'trine?  Do  j'oti  ¥,iy  our  denhd  is  fiilsi; !  Then,  aUo,  yori 
ilandon  your  duttrine;  for  you  ailiiiit  that  we  err,  and  lliert- 
fijre  eaunot  have  in  us  an  infdllihle  teaeher.  If  I  deny,  I  der.y 
by  AS  high  autliori^y  as  you  alfirm  ;  and  what  reaaou,  tlien  can 
you  give  why  your  affirmation  must  be  received  mUier  than  mj 
denial ! 

Again :  now  do  you  prove  that  every  man  has  thii  infallible 
witnewJ  From  Ihe  external  revelation,  by  pfi*SHges  from  ihe 
IIo1y  Scri[ilureB  J  Ttiin  you  rc'ason  in  a  \iciuiis  circle  ;  for  you 
tnku  tlie  iiiwani  witness  to  prove  the  Scriptures  and  tlien  the 
Scriptures  to  pnjve  the  wiiiiens.  From  immediate  revelation  to 
youiwlf  i  Then  you  must  prove  that  you  are  the  recipient  of 
niij)  reveljitioii,  wliieh  you  can  do  only  by  a  inimcle,  for  a 
niirnclt'  i'  tlio  only  iii^ier  jirocf  of  such  a  fiiet. 

But  d.  you  almndon  the  ground  tliiil  it  It  the  extemn!  reve- 
lation to  njiich  the  witiK^  deixwcs,  and  contend  ihat  it  is  ratlici 
(be  medium  of  a  revelation  mmle  solely  to  the  imlividiiul,  tliw 
tlie  vitDess  to  a  revelaUou  mado  and  propounded  for  the  iMlief 
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L  if  all  Tana  in  common  1     Tben  it  is  nothing  to  the  pvrpoMi 

I  GionUng  it&  reality,  il.  can   avail   only  f.'ttli  mna  Bejinmtety ', 

\  luitldng  to  a  common  DeJicI',  itud  lie  no  jrround  fur  crediting  a 
avdal-'un,  or  fur  inal  ing  a  (>ublic  or  external  profesBion 

I  -A  iailh.  But  clie  revektioD  to  wliich  we  are  seeking  a  wilneaB 
cvelation,  not  f  ptivn'  i  revelation  nbich  Almigbty 

[  God  may  see  proper  to  n  nko  t(  in  lividuiib,  but  a  revebtioT 
ftlreudy  tnade,  and  propounded  f  r  t/  j  belief  of  all  men.  ll'd 
is  t!ie  rcvelatiou  to  bo  estAbliah'^ ;  md  since  your  private  rere- 
lation  does  not  establish  tliis,  or,  >f  bo  orl/  by  BUpeiaeding  it 
and  rendering  it  of  no  value  (.or  it  cai.  prr  re  it  even  to  [lie  iu- 
dividual  only  by  its  being  ueen  to  Ije  id^nt'jal  >vitli  what  the 

I  individual  receives  without  it),  it  evidently  cauniTj  be  the  witneaa 
a  pursuit  of.     And  this  is  the  common  answer  to  tbs 

I  alleged  private  illnmiDatJoQ,  whatever  its  ionn.  It  is  valid,  if 
valid  at  all,  only  within  the  bosom  of  tlie  individual,  and  can  bo 

[  allied  in  support  of  no  common  or  public  faith  ;  therefore  can 
0  witness  in  any  disputed  CAne.    It  may  be  a  prisate  benefit, 

I  or  may  not  be.  It  is  a  matter  not  to  be  spoken  of,  and  a  fact 
never  to  be  used,  when  the  ques^on  relates  to  anything  but 
indikidual  himself.  The  faith  we  are  required  to  have  is 
a  feith  propounded  to  all  men,  a  public  Etith,  and  must  be 
Buslained  by  public  evideuce,  by  arguments  which  are  open  lo 
all  and  common  to  all.  We  must,  therefore,  reject  this  Ihird 
answer,  as  inappropiate  and  inanSicieal.* 

4,  From  what  we  have  established  it  follows  that  the  witness 
W  the  feet  of  revelation  is  not  reason,  the  Riblo  interpreted  by 
private  reason,  nor  primte  illumination.  No  witness,  then,  re- 
mmns  to  be  inti'oduccd  but  the  Apostolic  ministry,  or  Scelaia 
doeeni.  We  do  not  deny  the  possibility  on  the  part  of  God  of 
adopting  some  other  method  ;  but  he  muuifestly  has  not  adopted 
any  other  than  one  of  the  four  methods  we  have  ennmerated. 
The  firet  three  of  these  four  we  have  proved  lie  cannot  have 

•''^U  mibjepl  ihf  rsrder  will  find  Mill  fnrthfr  diflCU»ed  in  ihe  nrlielei 
'    10  the  Epueofol  OtMrvtr,  aod  Profuwt  TbolswcD- 
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Mojitfid,  becaine  they  are  inadeijuah.'.  Then,  either  Um  tad 
uethod  is  a(loi)tcJ,  riiJ  the  Apostolic  mioistr)'  is  the  mtness, 
ar  we  Lave  no  witness.  But  we  liave  »  wiLness,  »a  before 
proved.  Therefore,  iLe  Apostolic  luinblry,  or  Eccltfia  docens, 
u  the  witncM, 

TL»  concluMon  stands  firm  without  any  fm-tber  proof,  but 
we  do  Dot  intend  to  leave  it  without  poving  it  by  plain, 
paeilive,  and  direct  evidence.  But  before  proceeding  to  Jo  lliis, 
we  ma^t  dispose  of  one  or  two  preliminary  difficulties.  Aocord- 
inj  to  the  princijiles  we  have  laid  down,  the  witness  to  tlie  su- 
pernatural is  incompetent  unlt««  it  K  '*eelf  Eupvi-natural,  or, 
V^t  ia  the  same  thing,  supcmatiinJly  luded.  But  the  Apoft- 
'£a  mioistry  is  composed  of  wen,  enoh  of  wuom,  taken  ainglv. 
ja  confessedly  only  human.  The  whole  ia  only  'be  sum  of  the 
parts.  Therefore  the  minhti'y  tselt  '>nly  *"n3n.  If  human, 
natartJ,  If  natural,  inoomj..'*ni.  "hereure  the  Apostolic  min- 
istry cannot  be  sui^  a  wiiw'vs  as  is  demanded. 

This  olqection  is  fyunded  on  t'le  eupposition  'hat  the  colW 
leotive  body  of  teachers  are  ai-'iitned  io  be  tiic  witness  by  rbtua 
of  their  iiaturid  jioweTs  or  ;„.iowv-ioiiis,  wii'.;'i  is  i.ct  the  fact 
Left  to  tlieir  uatural  posvers,  the  body  oi'  ^'-achers,  tiiken  c''ier 
singly  or  corporately,  would  be  altogether  incoBjj'^eiil,  iiowevei 
Itsarned,  wise,  or  saintly.  The  competency  ^  tht  ^ody  o' 
teachers  b  asserted  solely  on  the  ground  that  Jes<:<  CtamL  n 
with  it,  and  supematurally  speaks  in  and  through  it;  a.;'*  ib 
and  through  the  body  rather  than  the  leaebera  taken  singly, 
because  liip  promise,  on  which  we  rely,  in  made  to  the  body,.-inii 
not  to  the  indiniluals  taken  singly.  The  ministry  h  the  orgaK 
through  which  our  Lord  mijiemalurallif  bears  witn'tss  to  his 
own  revelaljon.  If  this  be  a  fact,  if  our  Lord  really,  by  hn 
nipernaturnl  presence,  be  with  Ihe  Ministry,  if  in  its  authorita- 
tive teachings  he  makes  it  his  organ  aud  speaks  in  and  ibrongh 
it,  its  coraf*tcucy  cannot  be  questioned ;  fi>r  we  thfn  have  in 
it  the  supernatural  witness  to  the  sujii'-natiir.il.  "Whether  tbif 
be  a  fitct  or  not  will  be  good  oMisidcrcd. 

Sot  it  is  still  fiirther  objected,  that,  if  the  untnest  to  the  •• 
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penuLtural  ni'a''t  be  \tMA(  supernuturnl.  Uic  Fupi7rrat:*v  -an 
never  be  nilDPSseJ  to  natural  reason,  ami  Ihi^rvruie  mm.  cin 
never  Iwvo  siiy  gooil  giuuinU  for  b^;iie^ing  Uie  bhjh  ni«wil, 
niikes  lie  be  liiinsclf  »a[n.Tiintiir»Jly  elevatod  aho\e  Lis  nxtui'fr 
Fu*  tlie  com|>etuBcj*  of  the  sniperntituiril  witness  is  a  Eii|-ernHtu- 
ra!  feet  wliieh  can  be  proved  only  by  nii(il.lii.T  sapcrtislmal  wit- 
ness, wliicli  m  lum  will  n.-iiiire  slill  jinolher,  mid  thus  wi,  in  in- 
/i»ilum,  which  is  imiiMsiihle.  Hut  we  iiiuat  distin^iiislt  be- 
tween the  competnicy  uf  liie  witness  lo  testify  to  ibe  fiict  df 
revelntion  sikI  iIic  motives  of  t)ie  trodihility  of  tlift  wilnpts.  Tbe 
TOtnpetMicy  of  the  wiliiew!  di-]ieTiJ«  on  its  nupernjituni!  fihariw- 
ter;  the  motivM  of  credibility  being  needed  only  by  sntiiral 
Kflson,  are  sueh  as  natural  reason  may  niiiiritriate.  The  creili- 
MBty  of  the  witness  it  supemalurally  CRtaUisbed  to  nsfural  rea- 
toa  by  meAm  of  miracles.  A  loiroele  is  a  supernatural  effect 
fntxlueed  in  or  on  antunil  objects,  ami  tlierefore  connecta  the 
Batumi  and  supernatural,  so  tfaut  uaturiU  reoHon  cnn,  in  some 
■etiK,  ptBs  from  the  one  lo  Ibe  otber.  Kinee  tlie  minicle  u 
wrrou^ht  on  natural  ol^vCs,  it  is  ci^TiizRblo  by  natur-.il  reason, 
atul  RHtural  renson  is  able  to  determine  whether  a  given  fact  be 
or  be  tiot  a  mimde.  From  the  raintele  tlie  reason  cnijcludes 
legitinKitely  the  fnpcnmtural  cnune,  and  the  JMvine  coramiBsion 
or  auitiority  of  him  by  whom  it  is  wrought.  Ilannfj  evtab- 
tidied  the  divine  pomniisaion  or  -luthority  of  the  mi rmle- worker, 
we  hu%-e  cstobli*hed  his  credibility,  by  liaving  established  the 
fact  that  God  himself  vouches  for  the  trutli  of  his  testimony. 
'tf.9  mirncle,  therefore,  supersedes  the  ncoeasity  of  Uie  supposed 
iufinite  series  of  supemattirni  wilnesses,  by  supernHtunilly  con- 
necting the  natural  with  the  eii].«maturnl.  It  is  God*s  own 
SMuriiiiee  lonntnnil  reas.)n,  ihal  lie  speaks  in  nnd  by  or  through 
the  ])er»on  by  whom  it  is  performed.  Then  we  liave  the  veracity 
of  God  for  tite  trulh  of  what  tlie  minicle- worker  declares,  and 
tli?>n-fure  infullibie  ceilflinty ;  fjr  nBti}rul  reason  knows  that  Clod 
CPi  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived. 

The  supernatural,  it  fullows,  is  provable.     Consequently  tha 
ebanctw  of  the  AposUtlie  mioktiy,  as  the  aa[«mAtural  « 


w  ran  ontmoB  isAint  vti^uxruiB. 

to  the  fact  of  ret  eliition,  h  provable,  llint  is,  is  not  intrinsioallj 
QD^vroviiliIe.  It  b«!ottics  a  xiinjilii  question  ct  fact,  »n<l  is  to  ba 
pri>t-ed  or  disproved  ia  like  manner  as  any  oilier  question  of 
liict  fiilting  under  the  cogniatnce  of  natoral  reawn.  Tlw  process 
of  proof  ii  simple  ami  easy.  The  niiraclea  of  our  blesaetl 
Lord  were  all  that  nns  necessary  to  establish  Lis  Divine  ail 
thonty  to  tliosa  who  saw  thein ;  for  it  was  evident,  as  Nico- 
dtmus  said  to  hiin,  "  No  ■man  can  do  theso  miracles  which 
ihoii  doest,  unliMS  God  be  with  him."  St.  Jolm  iii.  2.  These 
ftd'reilited  him  as  a  teacher  from  God.  Then  he  wai  necessarily 
whut  he  profisssed  to  be,  and  wLat  lie  declared  to  be  God's  word 
wai  God's  word.  This  was  suffidcut  fur  the  eyewitneBs  of  the 
miracles. 

But  we  are  not  eyewitnesses.  True ;  but  the  fact,  wbethei 
the  miracles  wore  performed  or  not,  is  a  sitnple  historical  ques- 
tion, to  which  reason  is  as  cornpetcnt  as  to  any  other  liistoi-ical 
question.  If  it  can  be  established  infallibly  to  ns  that  ihe  mira- 
dcB  were  actunlly  [lerformed,  we  are  virtually  and  to  all  inlenls 
and  purposes  in  the  condition  of  the  eyewilnesses  themsflvw, 
and  they  are  to  lis  all  they  were  to  them.  Tlien  thcv  accredit 
to  tis,  as  to  tlieni,  the  Dinne  commission  of  Jesus,  and  authorize 
tJie  conclusinii  that  whatever  he  said  or  promised  was  iiiSillible 
trtilh ;  for  whether  you  say  Jesus  was  himself  truly  God  as 
woli  as  truly  man.  or  that  he  wai  only  divinely  commissioned, 
you  have  in  eitlier  case  the  veracity  of  God  as  the  ground  of 
^th  in  what  he  said  or  promised. 

Now,  Buiqiose  it  be  a  fact  that  Jesus  appointed  a  body  of 
teachers,  and  promised  to  be  always  with  them,  protecting  tliera 
from  error  and  teaching  them  all  truth ;  and  suppose,  farther, 
thai  llie  appwntmeiit  and  promise  are  a,=certainable  by  natural 
reason,  infallibly  ascert-iinable,  we  should  then  have  infallible 
oertjiiiity  that  Jesus  Christ  does  speak  in  and  through  this  bodvi 
tliat  it  is  iiifiillible  in  what  it  tPai'hes.  and  Umrpfore  that  what  il 
declares  to  be  the  ivord  of  Cod  is  the  word  of  God  ;  for  it  is 
InfaUiblj'  certain  that  Jesus  OhrUt  will  keep  his  promise,  since  tha 
(nbmite  a  made  by  God  hinisel^  either  diiejtly,  ai  we  bold)  Oi 
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mgb  his  accTedit.?d  agent,  as  llic  Christian  Examiner  hoMs, 
md  it  is  impcBsililL'  for  Goil  to  lie,  or  to  |iron>isc  and  not  fulfil. 
In  litis  case,  cnlling  tlib  body  of  U'acliors  the  CalI)olic  Cburvti, 
we  could  make  our  act  of  f^th  witboiit  tlie  loast  room  foe 
^ubt  or  liesitation.  "  O  my  God !  I  Uniily  believe  &U  tha 
I  truths  the  Catholic  Church  believes  and  teaches,  be- 
|$us«  thou,  liHSt  revealed  tbem,  wbo  canst  neither  d<.>ceive  noi 


Taking  the  facts  in  tho  case  to  be  as  here  Biipposcil,  the  only 
ri  the  process  to  which  exceptions  can  possibly  be  taken, 
which  can  by  any  one  bo  nlleged  to  be  not  iufnllibly  certain, 
,  I.  The  competency  of  naturnl  reason  from  historical  testi- 
tBony  to  establish   the   fact  that  the   miracles  were  actually 
erformcd;  2.  Admitting  the  &cta  to  be  infallibly  ascerbun- 
nble,  the  competency  of  reason  to  determine  infallibly  whether 
ihey  are  mirselts  or  not;  3.  The  competency  of  rea?on  to  con- 
clude from  the  mimcle  the  Dlnne  authorty  of  the  miracle- 
,  Its  competency  from  historical  documents  to  ascer- 
1  infallibly   tlie   fact  of  the   appointment  of  the  body  of 
idlers,  and  the  promise  made  tbem.     These  four  points,  nn- 
nnestionably  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  argument,  are  to  bo 
pltcii,  we  admit,  on  the  authority  of  reason.    Can  reason  deter- 
e  these  witb  infallible  certainty  ?     But,  if  you  say  it  can, 
RHi  affirm  the  infallibility  of  reason,  and  then  it  of  itself  suffices, 
pijthout  other  infellible  teacher ;  if  you  say  it  cannot,  you  deny 
9  possilnlity  of  estnblishing  infallibly  the  ii> fallibility  of  your 
>dy  of  teachers. 

is  infallible  within  its  own  pro\ince,  but  not  in  regan] 
p  what  transcends  its  reach.  To  deny  the  infullibilily  of  reason 
l^tbin  ito  pro\-ince  would  be  to  deny  the  possibility  not  only  of 
^Ih,  but  of  both  science  and  knowkJge,  and  U^  sink  into  abso- 
lute skepticism, — even  to  "  doubt  that  doubt  itself  he  doubt- 
ing."— which  is  impossible ;  for  no  man  doubta  thai  he  doubts. 
Revelation  does  not  deny  reason,  but  presupposes  it.  The  oh- 
jection  to  reason  is  not  that  it  cannot  judge  iiilkllibly  of  *om4 
\,  bat  thaV  it  cannot  judge  InfalUbly  of  ull  matters.   BuL 
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beCBiRe  it  cannot  judge  infiilliblf  of  all  matters,  to  mt  it  uo 
jtdge  mfiUlibly  of  none  is  not  to  rcnson  jiislly.  Ab  well  say,  I 
am  not  infiilliUlj  certain  l!i»t  I  see  tlie  tree  Wfcru  my  window, 
oecmue  I  -o.'uiiiot  fee  nil  tlmt  ranj  bo  guiiig  ttn  in  tlie  niovn.  It 
is  inCtlKbly  certain  Uiat  tbi^  snine  tiling  cnimot  bulb  be  am]  not 
bo  at  tlie  aaine  lime ;  tUiit  two  tiiiiga  respcciivtly  equal  to  a 
tliird  nrc  equal  to  one  another ;  ibat  tlie  three  angles  of  a  trian- 
gle are  equal  to  two  iiglit  angles;  tbat  n'bnt  begins  to  exist 
must  hava  a  creator  ;  llial  every  effect  must  bave  a  Ciinse,  and 
tliat  eveiy  EUjicmatural  efltct  must  have  u  Bnpemaliirnl  cause, 
and  that  tlie  cbacge  of  oDe  natural  snbstnijcs  iiito  another  natu- 
ral substance  is  a  supeiuatural  effixit;  that  every  volunlnry 
agent  acts  to  some  end,  and  every  wise  and  giood  agent  to  a 
wise  and  good  end.  Thcpc  and  ihe  like  proposilions  nre  nil  in- 
fallibly certain.  Reason,  williin  its  sphere,  is  tlierefore  infidlible; 
but  out  of  its  sphere  it  is  null. 

Human  testimony,  wilbin  its  proper  limits,  backed  by  oir- 
cumslaDces,  monuments,  institutions  nhich  presuppofe  ita  tnitli 
and  are  incompatible  with  its  fidseboiHt,  in  iti^elf  infallible.  I 
bave  never  seen  London,  but  X  liaic  no  oceasson  to  see  it  in 
order  to  be  as  ceriaia  of  its  existence  as  I  am  of  my  own. 
History,  too,  is  a  science ;  and  although  everj-thing  narrated  in 
it  may  not  be  true  or  even  prulutble,  yet  there  are  historical 
&cts  as  certain  as  mathematical  certainty  itselll  It  is  injallibly 
cerljun  that  tiiere  were  in  tha  ancient  world  the  re]inblics  of 
Atliena,  R])arta,  nod  Rome ;  that  tliere  was  a  peculiar  people 
called  the  Jews,  that  tliis  peojile  dwelt  in  Palestine,  that  they 
had  a  chief  city  named  Jerusalem,  in  this  chief  city  a  superb 
temple  dedicated  to  the  worsliip  of  the  one  (iod,  and  that  this 
chief  city  was  taken  by  the  K')mnns,  this  temple  burnt,  and  this 
people,  after  an  immense  slaughter,  were  suljdued,  end  dispersed 
among  tbe  nations,  where  they  remain  to  this  day.  Here  are 
historical  WU,  which  can  be  infallibly  proved  to  be  facts. 

Now,  the  miracles,  retpirded  as  Cicti,  are  simple  historical 
beta,  said  to  have  occurred  at  a  ]iarliciilar  dine  fad  place,  and 
■ra  in  their  nature  as  ensoeptible  of  Instvnicti  proof  a*  Ulj 


^^^       thut  he  Gil 
^H,      vorlt  a  n 


Other  &cto  whatever.  Ordinary  liistoncal  testimony  is  as  valid 
UL  their  case  as  in  the  case  uf  Ciesar's  or  Napoieon's  battiest. 
U«,isoii,  ol»ervirig  tlio  oi'diiinry  laws  of  liistorica,!  oritiiniiin,  i^ 
ooiiipeteni  to  decide  iulHlliUy  on  tho  &ct  wlieliicr  tUey  are 
proved  to  have  actually  occurred  or  not  lleason,  then,  is  com- 
jwtent  to  ihe^rsf  point  in  the  process  of  proofi  namdy,  the  lact 
of  the  niiracleB. 

It  is  equally  competent  lo  the  second  point,  namely,  whether 
the  fact  alleged  to  be  a  miracle  really  be  a  miracle.  A  miracle 
is  11  supernatural  efiect  produced  in  or  on  natural  objects,  Thn 
point  for  reason  lo  make  out,  after  the  fact  is  proved,  is  whellier 
the  effect  actually  witnessed  be  a  tupernaiural  efiect.  Ttiat  it 
can  do  this  in  every  case,  even  when  the  effect  ii  truly  mira- 
culous, we  do  not  pretend ;  but  that  it  can  do  it  in  some  cases, 
wo  affirm,  and  to  be  able  to  do  it  in  one  suflicee.  When  I  see 
one  natural  substMice  changed  into  another  natural  substance, 
as  in  the  case  of  converting  water  into  wine,  I  knuw  tlio 
chfrnge  is  a  miracle ;  Em-  nature  can  no  more  change  lierself 
than  she  could  create  herselt  So,  when  I  see  a  man  who  luu 
iKen  four  days  dead,  and  in  whose  body  the  process  of  dt^com- 
position  lias  commenced  and  made  oonaiderable  progress,  re- 
stored to  life  and  health,  sitting  with  his  £nends  at  tnble  and 
eating,  I  know  it  is  a  miracle;  f>r  to  restore  life  when  extinct  is 
DO  less  an  act  of  creative  power  than  to  ^ve  life.  It  is  gi^'ing 
life  to  that  which  before  had  it  not,  and  is  therefore  an  act 
whicU  can  be  performed  by  no  being  but  God  alone.  Reason, 
then,  is  competent  to  determine  tiie  fact  whether  the  allef^ed 
nimcle  really  be  a  miracle.  It  is  competent,  then,  to  the 
second  point  in  the  process  of  proofl 

So  less  competent  is  it  to  the  (AiW,  namely,  the  Divine  com- 
mission of  the  miracle- worker.  In  jirovlng  the  event  lo  be  a 
miracle,  I  prove  it  to  be  wrought  by  the  power  of  God.  Now, 
I  know  enough  of  God,  by  the  natural  light  of  reason,  to  know 
that  he  cannot  be  the  iiccomplicc  of  an  impostor,  that  he  cannot 
vorlt  a  miracle  by  one  whose  word  may  not  be  fallen.  The 
then,  establishes  the  credibility  of  the  m  i  rBnlp-"^f^**i 
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Then,  tiiB  miracle-worker  w  whiit  be  says  be  is.  If  he  says  h* 
is  God,  he  h  God ;  if  he  saya  lie  Ejicnks  by  Divine  authority,  he 
speaks  by  Divine  authority,  and  we  have  God's  authority  for 
what  he  snys.  The  third  point,  then,  comes  within  the  province 
of  natural  reason,  and  may  be  iaEillibly  eettled. 

The  fourth  point  ia  a  simple  historical  question ;  for  it  coUr 
cerna  what  tvas  dotie  and  said  by  our  Blessed  Lord  in  regard 
to  the  appointment  of  a  body  of  teachers.  It  is  to  be  settled 
liistoricftlly,  by  consulting  the  pro[>er  documents  iiid  monuments 
in  the  cane.  It  is  not  a  question  of  speculation,  of  interpretation 
even,  but  amply  a.  question  of  fact,  to  which  reason  is  fully 
competent,  and  can,  with  proper  prudence  and  documents,  setr 
tie  infallibly. 

These  remarks  accepted,  it  follows  that  the  in^IIible  cer- 
tainty we  demand  is  possible,  that  is,  is  not  a  priori  impossible. 
In  passing  from  the  possible  to  the  actual,  it  is  necessary  to 
Ntablish,  by  historical  testimony,  tbe  miracles  of  our  Blessed 
Lord,  from  which  we  conclude  his  Divinity  or  Divine  com- 
mission,  and  that  he  did  appoint  a  body  of  teachers,  commission 
the  Church  teaching,  with  the  promise  of  infallibility  and  inde- 
fectibility.  The  first,  the  Christian  Examirter  concedes ;  we 
proceed,  therefore,  lo  the  proof  of  the  second. 

The  question  before  us,  distinctly  stated,  is.  Has  Jesus  Christ 
commissioned  a  body  of  pastors  and  leaclicrs,  and  given  this 
body  the  promise  of  infallibility  and  indefeelibility !  If  not, 
£utli,  as  we  have  seen,  is  impossible,  and  no  man  can  have  a 
Bolid  reason  for  the  Chriation  hope  be  professes  to  entertain. 
It  is,  then,  worth  inquiring,  whether  we  have  not  sufficient 
proof  of  tbe  fact  that  be  has  commissioned  such  a  body. 

In  settling  this  question,  we  shall  use  the  New  Testament, 
but  simply  as  an  historical  document.  We  do  this  because  it 
abridges  our  labor,  and  because  the  New  Testament,  e«  tar  m 
we  shall  have  occision  to  adduce  it,  is  admitted  as  good  author- 
ity by  those  agaiiist  whom  we  are  reasoning.  It  is  tb^  own 
utd  its  tastimouy  must  b«  waoluave  i^alBSt  tbom. 
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rer,  its  general  authenticity,  a: 
lument,  would  fullj  warrant  its  ii 
Pur  adversaries. 

It  must  not  be  objectc<l  to  m,  tliat,  after  wliat  we  have  said 
tlie  necemity  of  an  infallible  autliority  lo  authenticate  ihe  - 
inoti,  to  quote  the  Bible  to  cst;ibiish  tlje  commis-sioii  in  qucs- 
lo  re!i»ou  in  a  vicious  circlu.  This  ie  the  BlsnJing  I'ro- 
itant  objection.  We  do  not  admit  it.  For,  1.  We  do  not 
depend  on  the  Bible  for  the  tiistoriciil  fuels  from  wliidi  we  con 
dude  the  commission  of  the  &cUsia  Jocens,  or  body  of  paslora 
ffld  teacher*;  fiir  these  facbi  wo  can  collect  from  other  BOurcM 
eqojilly  reliable,  and  do  so  collect  them  when  we  reason  with 
nnbelievers;  and  2.  We  do  nut,  in  this  controversy,  quote  the 
Bible  as  an  impired  volume,  buc  simply  as  an  kUtorical  docu- 
ment, and  therefore  not  in  that  character  in  which  the  authority 
of  the  Church  is  necessary  to  authenticate  it 

~'or,  again,  let  it  Iw  said,  that,  since,  in  quoting  the  Bible  to 

bliah  the  point  before  us,  we  liave  only  our  jirivBto  reason 

interpreter,  we  are  precluded  by  our  own  principles  from 

loting  it  at  all ;  for  to  be  able  from  tlie  Bible  and  private  rca- 

alonu  to  deduce  the  faith  which  is  the  condition  tine  gua 

of  salvation  is  one  thing;  lo  be  able  from  the  New  TestK- 

it  as  nn  historical  docunient  to  ascertain  a  simjile  matter  of 

•rbicU  It  records  is  another  and  quite  a  ditTerent  thing. 

Some  things  are  clearly  and  expressly  recorded  in  the  Bible, 

and  some  are  not.     Those  which  are  not  dearly  and  expressly 

tinted  are  not  to  be  infallibly  ascerlained  without  an  iniiillilila 

interpreter.     Gut  if  we  are  to  deduce  our  faith  from  the  Bible 

alone,  we  must  be  able  by  pri«ite  reason  alone  to  ascertain 

as  the  otliers;  for  we  are  not  to  prcsuine  that 

lighly  Olid  has  revealed  anything  euperfluons,  or  not  es- 

itiui  to  the  faith.    Tlint  we  can  bo  ascerlaio  all  that  is  caor 

id  in  the  Bible  we  have  denied,  and  slil!  deny ;  and  so  must 

every  honest  man  who  lias  ever  sfriously  aUem))ti.'il  the  work 

id  interpreting  the  Sncred  Scriptures.      But  that  liie'e  nra 

■oBK  things  in  tb«  Eabl*  which  may  l>a  io&Ilibly  a 
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med  of  denying.     What  ii  tieatij 
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libly  iisccrtainod  as  wtmt  is  clearly  and  exiireH-vly  tiiuglit  in  aiijr 
otlier  bouk  ;  nnd  if  nil  in  tlte  buuk,  w^re  tlcnr  ami  i^xjiress,  we 
iliould  no  more  need  any  iiiteriireter,  but  our  own  reason  iiru- 
deDtly  exerciKd,  lliao  we  slic^uU  for  a  decree  of  x  council  or 
a  brief  of  tlie  Pope.  It  is  the  cliamchT  of  tlie  book  itself  tliat 
renders  tliB  interpreter  necessary ;  and  llie  fiict,  tliat  its  chitra»- 
ter  is  such  as  duniaiidd  an  inUrpreter  to  make  obvious  it)  con- 
tent't,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  strong  presump^on  that  Almii^lily 
God  never  intended  it  as  the  fountain  fiiiin  whicil  we  are  to 
draw  our  £iitli  by  priviite  reason  ainne.  If  he  had  to  intended 
it,  he  would  have  made  it  so  plain,  so  express,  so  d>;fiiute,  that 
DO  one,  with  ordiuary  prudence,  could  fail  to  catdi  its  predsa 
ineaoin^.  But  admitting  the  obv-ious  insufficiency  of  private 
reason  to  interpret  the  whole  Bible  and  deduce  Irom  it  the 
Uth  we  are  required  to  have,  we  may  still  contend  that  by  the 
reason  common  to  all  men  we  are  able  to  determine  even  inCil- 
iibly  some  of  its  contects.  No  ol^ection  can,  then,  be  T'^ed 
against  our  quoting  it  in  the  present  coiitrovemy,  es|v-'ia]!y 
lincQ  we  shall  quote  only  what  is  clear,  distinct,  and  ex'/ress, 
ind  what  all  must  iflmit  to  be  ss. 

In  proof  of  our  position,  tliat  Jesus  Christ  has  sppo-rte^ 
Mmmissioned,  a  b^xly  of  teachers  with  authority  to  teacfi,  we 
^Bote  tlie  well-knov*n  [tassago  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  xvLvia. 
IS,  19,  20,  "Ail  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in 

earth.     Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations, teaching 

them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  1  have  commanded 
you ;  and  behold,  I  am  with  you  all  days  unto  the  consumiaa- 
tiou  of  the  world;"  also,  ^t.  Mark,  xvi.  15,  "  Go  ye  into  nl'  the 
^artll,  and  preacli  the  Gospel  unto  every  ci'eatnre;"  and, 
Eph.  iv.  11,  "And  Bomo  indeed  he  gave  to  be  apostles  and 
some  prophets,  and  some  evangeUsta,  and  others  paston  and 
teaohi'n." 

These  are  oonclusivo  as  to  thii  tact  that  Jesus  Christ  did  coo- 
WHiw  ft  body  of  teadien^  or  iusUtut^  th*  Heeleeia  Akcn* 
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JIh  eonmisaioQ  is  from  one  who  had  autbority  to  give  it,  bA- 
eaabo  from  odo  unto  wbran  wua  giren  all  power  in  iieaven  and 
io  earth ;  it  wiu  a  comfliiiaioii  to  leacli,  to  tench  nil  nations,  to 
{■rcaoli  the  Gospel  to  "tvory  crealuri'," — equivnieiil,  lo  say  the 
IfKst,  ta  all  Dstiona  and  iodividuaU, — and  to  tench  all  Ihittpt 
lehaleoever  Jcsua  Chi-ist  hiniscl'  commandtd.  I'he  comntknon 
is  obviously  sw  (iill,  na  exprefts,  as  unequivocal,  as  lan^unge  can 
nske  il,  and  was  given  by  our  Blessed  Lord  after  his  resur- 
rection, iinraediiildy  Ix-foro  his  asodnuoD. 

Tiiat  this  wiis  not  merely  u  (uiomissioQ  to  the  Apostles  pcr- 
tcoally  is  evident  frutn  the  terms  of  the  coinniLMion  itaclf,  and 
tuj  i>ronuse  with  whieh  it  c!o»ee.  It  Mas  the  institution  and 
cotnmis^n  of  a  hotly  or  corporation  of  teachers,  which  begin- 
ning with  tho  Apostles  and  contuiuiiig  the  identical  body  they 
were,  mtist  sul^st  uuto  the  consumm&tion  c^  the  world.  For 
they  who  were  com  missioned  were  conmiiuided  to  teach  all 
tiatiots  and  individuals,  and  in  the  order  of  eucoession  as  well  a» 
ID  the  order  of  coexistence ;  fitr  such  is  tlie  literal  import  of  tho 
lerms.  But  this  command  the  A|K>stlcs  personally  did  not 
fiillil,  for  all  nations  and  individuaLs,  even  u»ing  the  term  all  to 
imply  a  moral  and  not  a  metaphysical  univursality,  have  not 
yet  been  taught;  they  toulti  not  fulfil  it,  for  during  thetr 
pNMHtnl  lifetime  all  nations  and  individuals  were  not  oven  in 
Qxisteooe.  Tlien  one  of  three  things ; — 1,  The  Apostles  fitiled 
to  ful61  the  command  of  tlieir  Master;  2.  Our  Blessed  Lord 
gave  an  imprneticable  command ;  or,  3.  The  commission  wai 
Bot  to  tlie  Apostles  in  their  pereonal  character.  We  can  »ay 
neither  of  tlie  Grst  t\fo ;  therefore  we  mniit  nay  the  lost. 

Bat  the  corumisston  wits  to  the  Apostles,  and  therefore  the 
body  of  teachers  must,  in  some  way,  be  identical  witli  them,  as 
b  evident  from  iho  command,  "  Go  j/c,"  indisputably  addressed 
to  the  Apoi^es  themselves.  But  Hkj  can  be  ident:cid  with  the 
Apostles  in  but  two  ways: — 1,  Per*>nally  ;  2.  Cor[»oriite!y, 
lliey  arc  not  personally  identical,  fur  thut  woald  mitke  them 
the  Apoetlea  themselves,  as  nuinericnl  individuals,  which  wa 
bme  just  BCen  they  are  not.     Then  th^y  must  ba  corpomtAly 
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Vertical.  Then  the  rommisaioo  was  to  a  corpora^on  of  teaekJ 
ere,  TtiQ  coiiimisBiun  giive  amiile  authority  to  tench. 
fore  Jesus  Chriiit  did  comtnissioD  a  body  of  teachers  with 
authority  to  leirch, — and,  since  coinniissioiied  to  teach  i 
lions  and  individuals  in  tlie  order  of  succession  as  well  as 
existence,  a  [lerjwtuid  or  always  subsisting  corporation.  Thus  ■ 
tho  very  letter  of  tbe  com  mission  Eustains  our  poation. 

The  pmynise  with  which  tbe  commission  closes  does  the 
eame.  "  Bebold  I  am  with  you  all  days  unto  the  consummation 
of  iho  world."  Tiiey  to  whom  this  promise  was  made,  and 
with  whom  the  Saviour  wus  to  ba  present  were  identical  witb 
the  Apostles,  for  he  says  to  the  Apostles,  "  I  am  with  you^ 
Tliey  were  to  be  in  time,  that  ia,  in  this  life ;  for  he  says,  1  Km 
with  you  all  days, — naauf  idf  ^.uegaf — whi<Ji  cannot  apply  to 
eternity,  in  which  the  di\isioii3  of  time  do  not  obtain.  They 
were  not  the  Apostles  personally,  because  our  blessed  Saviour 
says  agnin,  "I  am  witb  you  all  daya  unto  the  consummatiOH  of 
the  leorld,"  which  is  an  c^'^nt  still  future,  and  the  Apostles  per- 
soiiaily  have  long  since  ceased  to  exist  as  tnhabilAnts  of  time. 
But  they  were  identical  witli  the  Apostles,  and,  since  not  pet- 
aonally,  they  must  be  corporately  identical.  Therefore  tba 
promise  was  to  be  with  the  Apostles,  as  a  body  or  corporation 
of  teachers,  all  days  even  unto  the  consummation  of  the  world. 
But  Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  with  a  body  that  is  not  Therefore 
the  body  must  remain  unto  the  consummation  of  tlio  world. 
fhercfore  our  Blessed  Lord  has  instituted,  appointed,  com- 
missioned a  body  or  corporation  of  teachers,  identical  with  the 
A|>ostl«i,  continuing  their  authority,  and  which  must  remua 
unto  iho  consninmation  of  the  world. 

The  same  is  also  established  by  the  blessc-d  Apostle  Paul  in 
flie  p.'wsage  quoted  from  Ejihe^ans,  iv.  tl,  "And  he  indeed 
gave  some  to  be  ajiostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  some  evan- 
gflists,  and  others  to  ho  ]iastors  and  teachers,"  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  1  Cor.  xii.  26,  "  And  God  indeed  bath  set  some  in 
the  Church,  first,  a]iost!es,  secondly,  prophets,  thirdly,  teachers  • 
•fier  that  miracies,  then  the  graces  of  healings,  helps,  goTun 


nmt^  kinds  of  tongues,  interprelatJons  of  speeches."  TheM 
texts,  so  f<ir  &s  we  adduce  them,  clearly  aiitl  disliiiclly  nsg«rt 
Uiat  God  lias  act  in  tlie  Churcli,  or  congregation  of  believers, 
pastors  and  teacliera  as  a  [verpeUm!  ordinance.  Tliey  prove 
more  llian  Uiis,  for  wliicli  at  another  time  we  may  contend  ;  but 
they  proie  al  least  tliia,  which  is  all  we  are  contending  for  now. 
"God  hath  set,"  "God  gave  to  be."  These  expressions  prov« 
the  pnstors  and  teachers  to  be  of  Divine  appointment,  and 
therefore  that  they  are  not  created  or  uointnissioned  by  the  con- 
gregation ilsdC  They  arc  set  in  the  Church,  given  to  be,  as  a 
perpetual  ordinance ;  for  the  rule  for  iinderetandiiig  any  pa»- 
rage  of  scripture,  sacred  or  profane,  is  to  take  it  always  in  a 
iiniver<^l  sense,  unless  the  assertion  of  the  passage  be  necessarily 
restrict^  in  its  application  by  something  in  the  nature  of  the 
■ubject,  or  in  the  context,  some  known  tact,  or  some  principle  of 
rea-^on  or  of  faith,  liut  obviously  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be 
adduced,  to  restrict  the  sense  of  these  passages  either  in  regard 
to  time  or  space.  They  are,  therefore,  to  !»  taken  in  tlieir  plain, 
obvious,  nnlimited  sense.  Tlierefore  tlie  institution  of  pastors 
and  teachers  is  not  only  Divine,  but  univeisal  and  perpetual  in 
the  Church. 

We  may  obtain  the  same  result  horn  the  end  for  which  the 
pastors  and  teachers  are  appointed ;  for  the  arffumentum  ad 
guem  is  not  less  conclusive  than  the  arffumenlvm  a  guo.  If 
the  end  to  be  attained  cannot  be  attuned  witliout  assuming  the 
authority  and  perpetuity  of  the  body  of  paslora  and  toncheis, 
we  have  a  right  to  conclude  their  authority  and  perpetuity ; 
Dnce  they  are  appoinl^d  by  God  himself,  who  cannot  fail  to 
adapt  his  means  to  his  ends.  For  what  end,  then,  has  God  in- 
Btitnled  this  body  of  pastors  and  teachers  f  The  Apostle  an- 
swers, "  For  the  perfection  of  the  siiints,  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  unto  the  editication  of  the  body  of  Christ,  till  wo  all 
meet  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledjje  of  the 
Bon  of  God,  unto  a  per&ct  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  age 
of  tlie  fulness  of  Christ ;  that  vie  may  not  now  he  thildrm  toned 
is  mtd  fn,  and  corned  o&oul  vnlh  every  wind  q^  doetriMf  m 
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I  tnnr  to  1 


1  cluiritr,  1 
1  liiro  wlio  ia  tbe  beoil,  CbrL-^t."  Ei.li,  iv,  IS- 
IS.    This  needs  no  comment.     Ilie  eml  liero  jirojioBi'J,  (in 
M'bicb  tie  Cliristiitu  miiiiHtr)'  is  iiiiitituted,  is  ooe  wliitb  alwiiys  - 
and  everywhere  sultsisbi,  nnd  muA  so  long  as  the  work)  r 
mains.     But  this  is  an  eml  nliich  obnously  cannot  bo  » 
but  by  an  autborit)Ltive  and  perpetual  body  of  tcadiers,    Tlim 
fore  the  body  uf  tcNcliera  is  nnthoritatis'e  and  i>eT{>^ua1,    Tliercrl 
fore,  Ood,  or  God  in  J«sus  Clirisl,  hiis  appointed,  commiasionedrf 
n  body  of  teachere,  tbe  Ecclena  docens,  ns  an  autliorittitiTe  andl 
perpetunl  corporation,  to  subsist  unto  tlie  coiuummoUoi)  of  th«'| 

We  have  now  proved  tbe  first  part  of  om-  propoaition^l 
namely,  the  fact  of  Jie  instilntJon  nnd  oommisaou  of  tlie  J 
ctema  dooms  as  nii  aiitlioiitiitive  and  ]>crpi.'tua1  corporation  of  1 
teacbera.     Its  anihorily  i»  in  the  eommissiuii  t">  tracb  ;  its  ]<fr^ 
petuily,  in  the  fact  tljHt  it  cniitiot  djatlinri^  its  coniniisNou  « 
wit  remaining  to  the  consuininatioii  of  (lie  world,  in  Uie  pro- 
mine  of  CUiist  to  be  with  it  till  then,  which  ncceMarily  imiJia 
its  es;iatenco  imto  iho  eonsiininintion  of  the  worhl,  and  ra  the 
taeA  that  tbe  proTniae  is  to  tt  as  a  cor^wnition  identicnl  witk  the 
Apostles.    Tbe  proof  of  lliis  first  part  of  our  proposition  ncce>- 
sariiy  proves  the  second,  naiiii-ly,  tbe  infallibility  of  the  rorpo- 
ralion,     nre  Divine  commission  neftswarily  carries  with  it  tbe 
infallibility  of  tbe  commisBioncd  to  the  full  extent  of  the  com- 
mission.    It  is  on  this  fact  tlitit  is  grounded  tbe  evidence  of   . 
mirnctes.     Miracles   do  not  prove  tlie   trutli   of  tlie   doctrine 
tauy^ht ;  they  merfly  accredit  ihe  teacher,  and  this  tiii-y  do  k 
ply  by  proving  that  the  teacher  ia  Divinely  commiasiotied.    TLaJ 
!  Divine  citmniis.'iion.      This  one* 
Ferenee  wh-^tlier  estalili 
miMliaii'ly,  liy  llie   dccliirnlion    i 
lilcs-ifd  lj3\-d,  to 


fact  til  be  eBtahlislied  i 
eslniiliiihi'd,  it  makeA  ii 
dialelv.  l>v  a  nil™d,', 
■ady  pr. 


ijH-nk   by   Divine   authority,     Jesui,  it  is  conceded,  spoke  l^ 
Divbie  muthority,  eiran  by  those  who,  with  tha  ChrittSaa  Sk- 
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;  deny  liis  proper  Divinely.     Tlin 

1  was  .1  biviiie  coinmlasi-i'i.  and  jilf^'td  Aliiiiglity  God 
PiB  like  manner  as  if  given  by  Alm^lity  God  liimsell'  diivrtly, 
F '  1'he  teachers  nere,  then.  Divinely  coinmiKsioDed.  Tlien  in  nil 
^DtttUrs  covered  by  tbe  coininisaion  they  are  iurallible ;  fur  Oix] 
luiDBelf  vouclics  fur  the  tnitli  of  their  teGtimony,  nnd  iniut 
I  cam  tliat  tb«y  tssCify  tUe  trutk  and  notliing  tut  till 
b. 

lorem'^r,  tho  commanJ  to  teaclk  implies  tlie  obligation  of 
iienve.  Tlie  comnii»:ii>n  is  n  command  to  teocli,  and  to 
eadi  nil  nations  and  inOividuak  TIjen  nil  untioti.i  and  iudi- 
iduaU  are  Uoujid  to-  believe  snd  oboy  tliese  tcocliers ;  fur  hu- 
urity  and  ubvdieace  are  coiTL-lativeH,  and  where  there  is  no 
f  to  believe  and  obey,  there  is  do  nuthority  to  teacb.  But 
a  repugnant  to  reason  and  the  known  charutler  of  God  to  say 
^at  he  makes  it  the  duty  of  any  one  to  lielicve  and  obey  a  &t- 
ySble  tmcher,  on©  who  may  both  d^ceiie  and  be  deceived. 
!  be  to  do  so,  he  would  participate  in  the  same  fallibility, 
nd  be  tile  £-dRB  teacher'E  accomplice,  which  ia  impossible ;  fur 
e  1)1,  as  vre  have  snid,  prima  veritiu  in  estendo,  in  eoffnoscendo, 
K  (Ft  ikendo,  and  theretiro  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived. 
IlieTefore  Ihey  whom  hu  has  rommiwioned,  must  be  infiillible. 

We  prove  the  promise  of  infallibility  also  from  the  express 
tectimuay  of  Uie  New  Teatament  "  I  will  aak  the  Falhev," 
a^ra  the  Saviour,  addre^ing  the  disciples,  "  and  he  sh:tll  givB 
yon  another  Paraclete,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  fur  e\'er, 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  because  il 
aeeth  him  not,  nor  biowclh  him  :  but  je  shall  know  liim,  be- 

eaiise  ho  shall  abide  with  you,  and  be  in  in  you lie  shall 

teacb  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  mind  whalso- 

ever  1  shall  have  said  to  }'ou When  he,  the  Sjiirit  of 

Truth,  tball  come,  he  shall  teach  you  all  truth ;  for  he  »h.-i]l 
not  speak  of  himself;  but  \vlia(3oe\er  tliingH  ha  shall  hear  ha 
«hnll  pywak.  He  sh.ill  glorify  me.  for  ho  shall  receive  of  mine 
tnd  aeclare  it  unto  you."  St.  John,  xiv.  16.  1*  2(3 ;  \v\.  13,  14. 
Tb^  (0  whan  ia  liet«  pumiaed  liw  &^   <i  TruUi  k«  wt- 


qnestionaWy  the  Apostles,  ivhn,  we  have  seen,  were  CMnirit. 
sioned  as  t*.'.nciicrs ;  bul  to  tliem  nocecessarily  in  liieir  corjiorate, 
cf^Mcity,  ss  the  Heeleaia  doren»,  not  personally,  because  it 
Mid,  tbe  Paraclete  shall  "  abida  with  jou/oc  ever."    It,  is  not 
a  body  of  teacliera  in  general,  ihal  is,  tg  any  body  of  teiicbci 
which  may  claim  to  b«  Apostulic,  that  Uie  jiromise  is  madi^,  but, 
to  that  body  wliich  is  identicid  with  the  Apostles,  bet^uso  it 
taitl,  "he  shall  abide  wiih  you,"  that  is,  the  AjwitleB.    Iliis' 
identifies  tbe  subjects  of  this  promise  with  the  &ulijei.1s  of  the 
commission  before  ascertained.     Tlie  promise  is  expi'ess,  and 
unmistakable,     Tbe  Spirit  of  Truth  was  not  only  to  alade  witli 
the  tKichers  for  ever,  but  was  to  teach  tLcm  all  thingn,  and 
bring  lo  their  minds  whatever  Jesus  may  hare  said  to  them; 
in  a  word,  to  t«ach  them  "all  truth,"  that  Li,  all  truth  included 
in  the  terms  of  the  commission.     If  this  be  not  a  promise  of 
inRilIibility,  we  confess  we  know  not  what  would  be. 

The  infallibility  of  the  teachers  is,  then,  establi'^hed.  But,  for 
tbe  s])eiaal  benefit  of  our  IVotestant  readers,  who  are  n  littla 
dull  of  appreliennion  on  this  subject,  we  repeat,  tliat  we  do  nott>' 
predicate  this  infallibility  of  tbe  body  of  teachers  in  their  natiH; 
ra!  cupiieity,  nor  of  their  personal  endowments.  It  in  no  way, 
manner,  or  shape  depends  on  their  per^inal  qualities  or  "lersonal 
characters,  however  exalted,  witetbcr  for  intelligence,  learmng, 
sagacity,  or  siinctity.  It  b  God  speaking  in  and  tlirou^ 
them ;  God,  who  can  choo&e  the  foolish  things  of  this  world  to 
confound  the  wise,  weak  things  to  biing  to  naught  the  mighty, 
nay,  base  things,  and  things  that  are  not,  and  out  of  tlie  mouth 
of  babes  and  sucklings  show  fui'th  his  truth  and  poHl'ct 
praise  ;  wiio  can  make  the  wrath  of  men  praise  him,  and  e 
the  wicked  the  instruments  of  his  will  and  the  organs  of 
word ;  and  who  does  do  so  at  times,  that  it  may  be  seen  I 
his  truth  docs  not  stand  in  human  wisdom,  nor  bis  CharcU 
peod  on  human  virtue. 

For  tlie  Bppciul  benefit  of  the  same  ehiss  of  readers,  we  re- 
mark, aliio,  that  the  iufidlibilily  chiimed  extends  only  to  those 
aalXan   uctwled  in  tbe  terms  of, the  commJWWf    l'l)ew,Ma 
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"teadi  alt  things  wliotsoever"  Jesiia  commancfe.  In  i  '.in~OD 
lliose  matters  Jcsua  did  not  coinrnHnil,  or  conct?njiiig  nliich 
he  gave  no  commandineiit,  iulUllibility  is  not  clHiined,  and  could 
not  be  established  if  it  wore.  Nevertheless,  from  the  ur.tuia 
uf  the  coie,  the  Church  leadiing  must  be  the  judge  of  whal 
Jiings  Jesus  has  commanded  her  to  t«acl,  and  therefore  un- 
questionably the  interpreter  of  her  owrn  powera.  To  assunia 
to  the  contrary  would  be  to  deny  her  authority  while  seeming 
,to  admit  it.  If  she  alone  has  received  authority  to  t«ach,  she 
lone  can  say  what  she  has  authority  to  leach. 
The  inde/Ktibilitij  of  the  Hcetetia  doeetu  follows  as  a  ne- 
oessnry  consequence  from  what  lias  been  nlivady  established. 
The  oommiasion  a  the  pledge  of  its  own  lulElinenL  AVbatevcr 
commia&ion  God  gives  must  be  fuIfilleJ.  This  must  be  admit* 
ted,  because  the  commission  pledges  God  himself.  The  com- 
mission was  not  of  a  body  of  tea(^he^s,  that  is,  of  some  body 
of  teachers  who  should  always  bo  found,  but  it  was  solely,  ex- 
dusively,  and  expressly  to  the  Apostolic  ministry.  It  was  to- 
ths  ideu^cal  body  to  whom  Jesus  himself  spoke.  lie  spoke  to 
the  Apostles.  It  was  to  them,  and  to  them  only,  the  commis- 
sion was  given.  But  It  waa  a  commission  the  terms  of  which 
imply  that  the  commissioned  must  remain  even  unto  the  con- 
Bnmmfltion  of  the  world.  But  the  Apostles  none  of  them  per- 
eonnlly  did  so  remain.  Therefore,  though  given  to  tliem  exclu- 
sively, it  was  not  given  to  them  in  their  personal  character,  but 
WB.1  given,  as  we  have  proved,  to  Ihem  as  a  corporation  or  body 
of  teachers,  in  which  sense  they  may  continue  unto  the  consum- 
mation of  the  world  ;  for  one  of  the  attributes  of  a  corporation 
»  immortality,  and,  so  long  as  the  (*rms  of  its  charter  are  ob- 
served, it  is  perpetuated  as  the  same  identical  corporation. 
Sow,  as  the  commission  was  given  lo  the  Apostles  as  a  corpo- 
ration, it  was  given  only  to  that  identical  corporation,  continued 
or  perpetuated  in  space  and  time,  which  they  were.  l!ut  this 
commission  is  a  commission  to  this  corporntirm  to  teach,  and  to 
ieach  oven  lo  the  consummation  of  the  world,  llien  it  must 
■rat  M  the  idGntical  corpomtioD  to  t&e  ooosumnUriicHi  of  ftt. 


Korll.  Tlicn  it  can  nyver  M  to  exist,  or  lose  ita  iilcii%  | 
Hii.^  c(nuiiiii**icjQ  is  a  jiicdge  of  iiifiilliliility.  Tlien  it  can  nevet  I 
tiil,  or  k»e  its  iiLuntily  na  nn  infallible  body.  If  it  iail  in  Deitlicr'l 
of  [Iwse  re«|iects,  is  is  iiiile&ctible,  so  &r  aa  we  have  afiimied  ita  \ 
HuiKtxlihi\i{y ;  Gjr  we  bavu  affirmed  iba  iadefectibilitj  ouly  as  a 
bcKly  of  infnliiblc  tenchets. 

If  tb<?re  be  any  truth  in  the  principles  laid  d(TO'n,  any  reliance 
to  be  pinced  on  the  promises  of  Almighty  God  made  tlirongh 
his  Son  Jesu^  Chriet,  it  is  infallibly  certain  that  God  has, 
through  his  Son,  cstiblished  an  infallible  and  indefectible 
try,  or  £cclcsia  doeeim,  commanded  it  to  teach  all  oatjons  and' 
individuals  "all  things  whataoever"  he  has  rei-ealed,  and  tLerft- 
fore  cominanded  all  nations  and  individuals  to  submit  to  it,  to 
believe,  obsene,  obey  whatsoever  it  teaches  an  the  revelation  of 
God.  The  only  remaining  question  for  us  ia,  Which  of  Hilt 
pretended  Christian  ministries  now  eslant  is  the  true  Apostolic 
fiiiiiistry ;  that  is  to  say,  n'hicli  is  the  budy  of  teachers  that  in- 
li'erits  the  promises  ?  For  if  we  find  tliis  one,  we  know  Uieu 
that  it  has  ihe  promise  of  infallibility,  and  that  whatever  it  de- 
dai^'s  to  be  the  word  of  God  is  the  word  of  God.  We  can 
know  then  in  whom  we  believe,  and  be  certain.  We  need 
spend  but  a  moment  in  Answering  this  question.  Tlie  ministry 
must  be  the  identi«d  Apostolic  ministry,  tlie  identical  corpora* 
[ion  to  wlucli  the  promises  were  made.  It  is  tlie  corporato 
identity  tlint  is  to  be  established.  It  is  known  ah'eadv,  tliat  i^ 
fll  any  period  we  may  assume,  is  in  existence ;  for  it  is  indefijo- 
lible,  and  cannot  fail.     We  say,  then. 

It  is  the  Roman  Catholic  ministry.  It  can  bo  no  othec.  It 
cannot  be  the  Greek  Church.  The  Greek  Church  was  fijr- 
merly  in  commnnion  witli  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  made  ono 
coriwration  with  it.  The  Church  of  Rome  was  then  the  true 
Oiiurcb,  Ecclesia  doeens,  or  it  was  not.  If  not,  Ihe  Greek 
Church  i^  false,  m  coiisoipience  of  having  communed  with  a 
false  Church.  If  it  was,  the  Greek  Chuieh  is  false,  becawQ 
it-  ApSraMl  fiom  it    Sd,  tak«  dtlier  horn  of  tbe  dilemiiM,  tbi 


I 
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I  Cliurcli  is  ^il^e,  nnd  its  ministry  not  ttie  Apostolic  mio- 
fetty  wliiuli  inherits  Uie  promiaes,  Tiie  aiime  reasoning  will 
apply  witik  C(|iial  furce  to  any  one  of  the  Orientiil  sects  not  in 
mmmunion  with  tlie  See  of  Kome,  and  a  fortiori  to  all  tho 
iBixlern  Protestant  sects,  llierefore  the  Roman  Catholic  mia- 
Utry  is  lbs  Apostolic  corporation,  because  th:s  corponitlun  can 
be  no  other. 

You  object,  in  behalf  of  the  Greek  Church,  that  Gome  sep- 
arated from  her,  not  she  from   Home.     This  we  deny.     It  is 
historically  certain  that  the  Greek  Church,  prior  to  the  fintil 
separation,  agreed  with  the  Church  of  Home  on  the  matters 
(die  Supremacy  of  the  Pope  and  the  Procession  of  tho  Iloly 
Ohost)  which  were  made  the  pretexts  for  separation.     In  the 
■epnralion,  the  Greek  Chnrch  denied  what  she  had  1>efore  &>> 
,   ibrted,  while  Rome  continued  to  assert  the  same  doctrine  after 
•9  before.     Tlierefora  the  Greek   Church  wa*  tho  tlissentient 
I  party.     Prior  to  the  separation,  the  Greek  Church  agreed  witU 
Ejtie  Roman  in  submitting  to  the  papal  authority.     In  tho  sep- 
aration, tho  Greek  Church  threw  off  this  authority,  while  the 
toman  continued  to  submit  to  iL     Therefore  the  Greek  Church 
I  Wh  the  separatist 

Ton  insist,  that,  though  the  act  of  separation  may,  indeed, 
I  kare  bMn  formally  tho  act  of  the  Greek  CJiurch,  yet  the  separa- 
tion was  really  on  the  part  of  Rome,  wlto  had  corrupted  the 
fidth,  and  rendered  separation  from  her  necessary  to  the  putity 
"  it  the  Christian  Church.     But,  if  thia  be  so,  wliHtever  the  cor- 
rtiplions  of  the  faith  Home  had  been  guilty  of,  the  Greek  Church 
participated  in  them  during  her  communion  with  Rome.     If 
they  vitiated  the  Latin  Church,  they  equally  vitiated  tha  Greek. 
Then  both  had  failed,  and  tho  true  Church,  which  we  have  seen 
h  indefectible,  must  have  been  agmewhefo  else,,    Tlieo  the 
Greek  Churcli  could,  beeomo  a  truo  Church  by  separating  from 
the  communlfin.  of  the  Latin  Church  only  on  condition  of  coming 
Into  commiinion  with   the   true   Cluirch.     But  it  came   inla 
eommnnion  with  no  Church.    Theiefi^re  tlie  Greek  Ohim^  al 
■  ■ojr  rM«,-ie  falsa.      ,.  .  .    . 
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The  snme  reasoning  applies  to  the  before  mentioned  OiienUH  4 
seels,  and  a  fortiori  lo  Frub«tatits.  Protestants  n 
commimioQ  nitlt  Home.  Tliey  either  were  then  in  coutniiDion 
with  t!ie  Obiirch  of  Christ,  or  ihey  were  not.  if  tliey  were, 
tliej-  arc  not  now,  because  they  have  separated  from  il.  If  thejr 
ftere  not,  they  could  come  into  conimunion  with  the  Cbnrch  of 
Christ  only  by  joinino;  the  tnie  Church.  But  they  joined  none. 
ITiiweforB  tliey  are  iiot  in  comniunioo  with  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  their  preteuded  ministries  are  none  of  them  tha  4 
Apostolic  ministrv.  -Therefore,  we  ssy  ngalii,  it  is  the  Itoinan  1 
Calliolic  ministry,  because  it  can  be  no  other,  and  must  be  somi    , 

You  object,  tbitt  the  true  Church  nlways  subsists,  indeed,  but 
not  always  ss  a  viable  body,  and  therefiire  may  be  neither  one 
nor  nnotlrer  of  tbe  special  churcli  oi^anizations  extant,  but  ia. 
point  of  ^t  be  dispersed  tbrougli  them  all.  But  this  otjectioB. 
is  not  pertinent ;  for  we  are  not  considering  the  question  of  tba 
Chvrch  in  tbe  sense  in  which  it  b  taken  in  this  objection.  Thft 
objection  takes  the  word  ehrtreh  in  tlie  sense  of  the  congregalJoa 
of  the  just,  or  persons  called  and  sauctiSed  ;  we,  in  the  quas- 

1  before  U3,  take  it  in  tlio  sense  of  the  congregation  of 
Chrbtian  pastoi^  and  teachers,  in  which  sense  it  can  neither 
be  invisible  nor  dispersed.  It  is  the  witness  to  the  fact  of  revo- 
lution, and  it  is  essential  that  the  witness  should  be  visible,  tliat 
its  eonipetency  and  credibility  may  be  judged  of.  It  m  com- 
manded to  teach  all  nations  and  individuals,  and  all  nations 
and  individuals  are  therefore  cororaandod  to  believe  and  obey 
whate^-er  it  tflache^  But,  if  imisible,  this  command  is  imprac- 
tible;  for  we  conid  never  know  where,  when,  or  what  it  teaches, 
and  therefore  whether  we  believed  and  obeyed  it«  teschinga, 
or  not.     It  cannot  be  dispersed  through  various  communions, 

fluse  it  is  a  corporation,  and  its  dispersion  would  be  ila  ife- 
lolulion.  It  is  a  corjKiration  of  teachers.  No  man  has  a  rigbl 
(o  teach,  unless  commissioned  by  Jp-sus  Christ.  Jcs\ia  Christ, 
m  we  have  -seen,  comniiasiona  indikidnals  only  in  and  through 
the  '(xmunission  of  tbe  body.    Iles-ow 
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Ii^Tve,  only  i>De  can  Imte  llie  Irulli,  llie  niiule  imtli,  hii4 
liijtiAng  Tint  ili<?  tmth.  Tliercfurv  t!ie  miiiixlry  in  qtuetkin  ik 
oi.ly  onp,  iin.1  not  dl.'jH'iMij.  It  eaniiut  be  Ois)xis«i:  lot,  if  it 
Wi-Tp,  it  coiittl  not  niKWer  llie  rnd  of  itx  inHtitutiun,  wliiili  is  la 
muiutjiiii  unity  (if  fnilli,  in-iffrt  tlic  saiiils  in  ihe  know Icdjff  of 
llie  Son  of  Hod,  otkI  jnevpnt  us  from  Uing  ciiililrku  Iom-iI  to 

I  Olid  fVo  Rnd  eairiid  abiiut  wiili  eierj-  w-iml  ^  d.iotrine;  fur  to 
tHCllTd  Hiis  *iid  it  must  be  i  ublic,  rcM^iiirable,  ini^,  uitifortn, 
'and  HUlliuritntive.  Nor  could  jlia  individani  tfai-lur  ever  verify 
ttiis  cumtnii«)on,  n.*  it  teaclier  sent  from  God,  unless  liu  cnn  |>;Hiit 
.io  the  visil>lc  liody  of  nliicli  lie  is  a  tncmber,  mid  wliicli  wm 
commferiomd  by  Jeeiis  ClmKt,  and  fruiii  liira  iiiLeiits  tlie 
fOiMTiiwfi.  TliereCira  wo  dismiss  liiis  nolion  of  llie  iniisilile 
Churili,  and  of  an  iiivisilile  body  of  true  Cliristian  lenilii'fN  dis- 
jiersed  tliroH^li  mriona  und  conflioting  eumnHniiuiis,  Sucli 
teaclief^  would  be  as  good  as  none,  fur  no  oii«  eiuld  distingui«h 
them  from  false  teaclien;. 

Wc  repeat,  tlien,  tho  liomnn  Catliolic  ministry  is  the  Ajiob- 
tolic  ministry,  for  this  ministr}-  eiin  be  no  citber,  Tliis  vontlu- 
Hon  very  few,  jierIin|iB  none,  would  di^ny,  if  tliey  ndmilted,  what 
we  iiavo  ])roved,  that  Jeans  Ciirirt  did  iiistituU;  sncli  h  niinirtry 
as  we  contend  for.  If  there  be  on  iufiilliUe  Cliurcli,  aHlIiorized 
by  llic  Sarionr  to  tenth,  i:Il  must  say.  it  ia  iridisriutably  tlie  Ito- 
man  Catliolic  Cliureb;  for  nil  see  it  can  be  no  oilier,  and,  in 
fiict  rio  otiier  even  i>retends  to  be  it. 

But  wc  may  prove  o«r  j  roinwitior.  not  merely  ''V  tlic  mnoval 
or  dpstntction  of  the  negative,  Ijiit  by  iilaiii,  positive,  affiimativH 
evidence,  llie  fir?t  method  of  proof  is  conclusive  in  it^lf;  the 
mod  Ji  also  Gotwltuiyo  pi  itsuIC    All  lliat  is  to  be  dona  te 


prove  Ihe  proiiosilion  nflirmativt-lj  is,  lo  klentify  llie  Roi 
Oilliulic  iiiiiii.-try,  as  a.  tiir|ioraliuri,  wjlli  ihe  coq-oratioii  Jt 
C'Uri.~t  iij^'til.Mteil  Hiid  cuiMtiiLssiuncd  in  tliu  jx^rsoiis  uf  tbe  Apne- 
tIo:<.  Tim  kiiiil  uf  cviUvnc<!  needed  is  tlic  anine  ns  i^  reijuisite  in 
aiJv  uKse  uf  llie  idi'ntificaliun  of  ti  corporiition.  The  itleiitily  it 
csliiUllslittl  by  stlu^vi^<{  tliat  the  cur^ioratiaii  Ktaltia  its  original 
itHUiL',  iiird  hits  rcgulurly  succeeded  lo  the  original  corporutors. 
'llie  name  It  not  CDni-lu=iii'e  evidence,  but  is  a  preeiimiitiun  of 
idi'iitity.  In  tlie  jireBetit  case,  it  is  etisy  to  prove  thnt  tlie  min- 
isiry  in  question  tvLiins  tlie  Ajiostulic  name.  Tiiis  name  is 
Vutholic,  and  tlie  Uonian  Catliulic  Church  bears  it,  mid  always 
liai  borne  it  It  is  and  nlwajH  lias  been  known  and  distin- 
gni^lieJ  by  it,  and  no  other  eorporatiim  is  or  ever  has  been 
Iinown  or  di^tingnu^heil  by  it.  The  uld  Donatista  claimed  it, 
but  could  not  n|>]>rojiriate  iL  TLey  are  Vnown  only  as  Dorui- 
tUl».  Some  meniliei's  of  the  English  and  American  Episcopal 
Chnrcli,  now  and  tlien,  put  on  airs,  and  with  gi^at  emphasis 
ciiil  themselves  Catholics  ;  but  tlie  bystanders  only  smile,  for 
tlii'V  see  the  long  ears  peering  out  from  under  tlio  lioii'a  skin. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  go  into  any  city  in  the  world  ani 
ask  the  first  laj  you  meet  lo  direct  you  lo  the  Catholic  Churcb, 
and  hd  will  direct  you  without  hesitation  to  the  Homan  Catliolia 
Cliiireh.  'I'liis  shows,  that,  by  the  common  judgment  and  con- 
sent of  mankind,  the  di.-<tincdvQ  appellation  of  the  CIiukIi  in 
communion  wilb  the  See  uf  Home  is  Catholic, 

TTie  regnhir  succession  of  the  Roman  CHthollc  ministry  lo 
the  Apotlolic  is  easily  made  out.  We  ean  establish  the  regular 
Buccefuaoii  of  pontiBs  from  SL  Peler  lo  Gregory  the  Si.\teenlh, 
\X\c  present  Pope  ;  and  this  establishes  the  unity  of  the  corpom- 
tion  in  time,  and  therefore  its  identity.  TJic  regular  succewion 
bnd  unity  of  aulhoriiy  of  llie  corporation  can  also  be  eslablUhed 
in  the  orders  and  mission  of  the  jKistors;  fi>r  the  Catholic  inia- 
litry  haH  never  been  schisinatic.  Tliis  regular  succession  and 
unity  of  authoiity  establishes,  of  course,  the  identity  of  llie  cor- 
poration. 'I'lien  the  Catholic  ministry  is  identical  with  the 
ApustoiUa  miitklry.    Tbe  two  poiuts  oa  which  U4b  ooaciusiou 
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lepends  we  leave,  of  course,  without  adducing  in  detail  the  liis- 
toriciil  proof  of  tliom.  Established  hi>toncally,  they  warrant  the 
conclusion.  Tliey  can  be  esitiiblisht'd  by  conclusive  historical 
proof.     Therefore  the  conchision  stands  firm. 

We  establish  our  proposition,  then,  by  showing  that  the 
Apostolic  ministry  can  be  no  other  than  the  Roman  Catholic, 
and  by  showing  that  it  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  Nothing  niore 
conclusive  than  this  double  proof  can  be  desired.  1  hen  we  sum 
up  by  repeating,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  instituU^d  and  con)mis- 
sioned  an  infallible  and  indefectible  body  of  tcAchers,  and  this 
liody  is  the  congregation  of  the  Ronian  Catholic  pastors  in  com- 
rauuion  with  their  chief.  The  Catholic  Church,  then,  is  the 
witness  to  the  fact  of  revelation.  Wliat  its  pastors  declare  to 
he  the  word  of  God  is  the  word  of  God  ;  what  they  enjoin  as 
tlie  fciith  is  the  faith  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  please 
God,  and  without  which  we  are  condemned  and  the  wrath  of 
God  abideth  on  us.  What  they  teach  is  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  notliing  but  the  truth  ;  for  God  himself  has  commis- 
sioned them,  and  will  not  suffer  them  to  fall  into  error  in  what 
concerns  the  tliinjjs  thev  have  been  commissioned  to  teach. 

Tlie  question  of  the  Church  as  the  congregation  of  l>elievers 
can  detain  us  but  a  moment.  AVe  agree  with  the  Chrutian 
Examiner,  that  the  Church  in  this  sense  embraces  "tlie  whole 
comjjanv  of  believei's,  the  unccjuntcd  and  wide-spread  congrega- 
tion of  all  those  who  receive  the  Gospel  as  the  law  of  life ;  that 
the  Churcli  of  Christ  comprehends  and  is  composed  of  all  his 
followers."  But  who  .are  these  ?  "  My  sheej>,"  says  our  blessed 
Lord,  "hear  my  voice  and  follow  me."  We  must  hear  his 
voice,  as  the  condition  of  following  him,  or  being  his  followers. 
But  we  cannot  hear  his  voice  where  it  is  not,  where  it  sj>eak9 
not.  Where,  then,  speaks  his  voice?  In  the  Catholic  Church, 
in  and  through  the  Catholic  pastors,  and  nowhere  else.  Tlien 
we  hear  his  voice  only  as  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  follow  him  onlv  as  we  folhjw  what  this  Church  in 
his  name  commands.  Oidy  they,  then,  who  hear  and  obey  the 
^^Mliolic  Church  are  of  the  Church, — only  lYiey  v\io  «t^VcL^% 
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We  do  not  ^  po« 
our  I'rutesliiiit  r«iJi'rs,  mid  \vt^  Jo  nut  mi 
cuuKl  eny,  o)ns-cu-ritii<iL-<ly,  wotiU  {<li'jise  tlitiii ;  for  ue  do  iKit 
see  tiny  rij;lit  llii-y  liai'e  lo  Ue  pleusyd,  stitiiiiing  wliere  llicy  do. 
'I'iii-re  is  lliu  Ptnljljum  fact,  iIulI  tio  man  liiis  (iwi  tor  lija  trttlit-r 
wliu  liiis  But  lilt!  Uluii'ch  fur  liis  itiotlicr,  wliicli  cmiiii't  be 
got  over ;  «iid  if  we  bave  mit  tie  ti-uii  Ctiurtli  fiir  oiii-  triolin-r, 
tlipn  "aru  we  bi»=tnrds  niid  not  wus."  Tbe  iirvsunijition,  to  wiy 
iUa  li'ast,  n  strongly  agiiiret  our  I'roti>staiit  brftLren;  and  tbey 
iiave  gri'nt  reason  tii  ft-ar,  tlial,  after  all.tliey  are  only  "cliildii'n 
np.ii."  Tlify  may  try  to  bitk  ibis  from  tlietif 
stifle  tlie  voice  of  corawipnco  by  crying  unt 
Pa]ii«!"  "Romanist!"  "IJulntry!"  '■Sniier- 
rtiiion!"  and  tbe  like,  bnt  tbis  can  avail  lliein  little.  Tbiy 
tnny  ninki:  1ii-Iit  of  the  quc^tiun,  ami  tbink  tlicniseh'es  cKctifu-d 
from  coiisideriti.!;  it.  Bnt  tlitre  comes  and  unut  come  lo  tbe 
gri'Hlcr  jiart  of  tbeni  an  lioiir  wbni  tiny  fi.*l  tbe  nt-ed  of  somo- 
diinii  more  jinb-ttantiul  iban  anything  ibiy  inn'*.  Tltvy  may  ana 
swelling  Konla.  and  -"iicHk  in  a  tone  of  jjn.'at  c'lntideiice ;  bnt 
the  l*st  of  tbem  lnp.-e  ibrif  doubts,  nay,  long  \ivnin\a  wb#n  llicy 
can  keep  u|>  tbeir  conr&;j;i-,  and  iH-ricuadt;  tln'msclvcs  that  llify 
bope,  only  by  shutting  tbeir  eyes,  refuiing  lo  think,  jliinf^ng 
inio  religions  diJHipation,  or  j^uni^  way  to  iht!  wild  and  di'Bliiic- 
tive  bmvtt  of  fanaticl--m  and  snperatition.  Tlic  great  ineBtion 
of  llic  luilralion  of  tbe  eoul  tinist  at  tjinen  press  boavily  u]'on 
thom,  and  create  no  little  anxiety.  Fur  it  is  a  terrible  tbinj^  to 
be  toreeil  into  tbe  presence  of  God  nncovered  by  tlie  robe  of  the 
Redeemer's  rigliteotisncM, — a  terrible  tbing  to  have  all  tbe  sins 
of  onr  |iast  lile  come  ibrongi'ifl  'lack  on  ibe  memory,  and  hi  feel 
tbat  Ibey  are  regiwlen-d  aj^niust  ux,  uarepenled  of,  unfor^fiven  ; 
a  terribie  ihjag  to  feel  tbat  tiu  number  of  these  um  ia  ilailj 
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,  tLiit  Vie  oui'seh 
■f  tlie  world,  the  b 


is  are  cantiitually  exposi-d 
duetioiis  of  the  Bash,  and 


e  nllureiiibiils  u 

a  tempUtions  of  tlie  denl,  with  no  wea|ion  but  our  owu  puny 
m  H'itli  wliioh  to  Jufiinil  oursetvos,  and  no  slrengtli  hut  our 
own  infirmity  with  whicii  to  recover  and  maintain  our  int*>g- 
rity,  Alrts !  we  know  what  Uiia  is.  AVe  know  what  it  is 
to  feel  oppressed  with  Ilia  heavy  load  of  guilt,  to  struggle 
alone  in  the  world,  agninat  all  manner  of  encmiL's,  witliout 
Eiilb,  without  !io|)e,  witlicnt  Cm  helji  of  God's  aucramenU ;  we 
kuow  whHt  it  h  to  fuel  that  we  must  tinat  in  our  own  ann  nnd 
\itarl,  ttind  ou  tlte  pride  of  our  own  intellect  and  conviction. 
\V<J  know,  too,  what  it  is  to  fuel  all  tliese  defenucs  fuil,  all  this 
trust  give  way ;  for  to  us  ha\e  com^,  na  well  as  to  others,  tlioso 
trying  inomL'iita  when  t!to  loftiest  are  laid  low,  and  the  proud- 
est, prostrate  in  the  dust,  cry  out  from  the  deptli  of  their 
(pirilu&l  ngony,  "  Is  tliere  no  help  J  0  God  I  why  etandest 
thou  abr  o&'l  llelp,  help,  or  I  perish!"  Alas  I  tliero  are 
niiHDCQts  when  wc  cannot  trlUc,  when  we  cannot  k'nn  on  n 
broken  reed,  when  we  mum  have  soraethiiig  really  Div-ine, 
something  on  which  we  can  lay  hold  that  will  not  break,  and 
leave  us  to  drop  into  everlasting  [>erdition.  It  is  a  terrible 
question  this  of  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  and  no  man  can  pru- 
dently put  it  off.  It  uiUi4t  he  met  and  answered,  and  the  sooner 
the  better. 

We  urge  tliis  u^wn  our  Protestant  brethren.  They  have  no 
tohd  ground  on  which  to  stand,  no  sure  hel]>  on  which  to  rely 
Their  own  restlessness  proves  it ;  their  perpetual  variations  and 
shifting  of  their  creeds  prove  it ;  the  new  and  strange  sects  coa- 
itautly  springing  up  amongst  tlieni  prove  it ;  their  worldly- 
mindedness,  their  universal  and  perpetual  striving  aftor  wlial 
they  have  not,  and  find  not,  pru\'e  it ;  the  wide-sprca<l  infidelity 
which  prevails  among  them,  and  the  still  more  destructive  in- 
dilTerency  prove  it.  Their  spiritual  strength  is  the  strength  of 
self-confidence  or  of  desperation.  Tliey  cannot  live  so.  Tbera 
Is  no  good  for  them  in  their  present  state.  Why  will  they  not 
Dsb  if  there  be  not  a  better  way  \     If  they  w\\\  Wt  wi;^'iwB3  -■ 


iball  liid, — knock,  it  sLnll  be  opened  to  thorn.  Tbere  k  l! 
fiiith  wbii;h  tiiey  deny,  and  tliat  certainly  wlilch  they  ridieuta 
Bnt  they  will  find  it  not  in  their  [iride.  'I'hey  will  find  it  not, 
[ill  they  luarn  to  Igcik  on  liiin  they  Jiave  desj>i-ied,  and  to  fly  fur 
succour  to  hiiQ  they  have  cnicilied.  Hot  we  have  been  be- 
trayed into  remarks,  which,  though  true,  would  come  with  a 
better  grace  from  one  who*e  faith  is  less  recent  than  our  own. 
Yet  we  have  siud  nothing  by  way  of  rain-wlory.  If  we  have 
fujth,  it  ia  no  merit  of  ours.  AVe  hai-e  been  brought  by  n  way 
we  knew  not,  and  by  a  Power  we  dared  not  resist ;  and  Ilia 
the  pr^9a  and  the  glory,  and  oun^  the  shame  and  mortiticatioii 
that  for  so  many  years  we  gro|ied  in  darkness,  boasting  that 
we  could  see,  and  holding  up  oor  fiirtliing-candle  of  n  mis- 
guided reason  as  n  light  that  was  to  enlighten  the  world  ! 

We  have  been  a^ked,  "  How  in  the  world  have  you  becoiiW 
a  Catholic ! "     In  this  essay  we  have  iireacnied  an  outline,  or 
rather  a  speeinien,  of  tlie  answer  we  lia\e  to  give.     It  is  incon?- 
pietfl  ;  but  it  will  satisfy  the  attentive  render,  that  not  without 
some  show  of  reason,  at  least,  have  wo  left  oar  former  fiienJs 
and  the  endenriiig  associations  of  our  past  life,  and  joined  our- 
selves to  n  Church  which  excites  only  the  deadly  rage  of  the 
great  mass  of  our  countrymen.    The  change  with  lis  is  a  great   ' 
one,  and  a  greater  one  than  the  world  dreams  of,  or  will  dn>nm' 
of.     At  any  rat*,  it  is  a  change  we  would  not  liave  made  if 
could  have  heljjed  it, — a  change  against  which  we  struggled 
long,  but  for  which,  thougli    it  makes  us  a  pilgrim  and  t 
sojourner  in  life,  and  permits  us  no  home  here  below,  we  can  ■ 
never  sufficiently  praise  and  thank  our  God.     It  is  a  great  gain 
to  lose  even  eartli  for  licMven.     If,  however,  we  be  pressed  to  - 
give  the  full  reason  of  our  change,  we  must  ref^r  to  the  graoe 
el  Ood,  and  the  need  we  fi^It  of  saving  our  onn  souL 
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This  periodical,  the  recently  established  organ  of  tlsc  Evan- 
gelical division  of  the  Protestant  Ejnscopal  Church,  in  its  num- 
ber far  May  last,  contiiins  an  attempted  refutation- of  the  article 
headed  The  Church  against  No- Churchy  in  our  last  Review. 
The  writer  after  a  preliminary  flourish  or  two,  says  his  "  pur- 
I»ose  is  to  have  the  pleasure  of  refuting''  us.  We  presume 
from  this  that  his  purf)Ose  is  to  have  the  pleasure  of  refuting 
the  main  j)osition  or  leading  doctrine  of  the  article.  That 
position  or  doctrine,  as  we  stated  it,  is,  that,  "  with  this  theory 
alone  (the  No-Church  theory),  it  is  impossible  to  elicit  an  act 
of  faith : "  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  elicit  an 
act  of  faith,  unless  we  accept  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
Ciitholic  Church  as  the  witness  and  expounder  of  God's  word. 
Now,  to  refute  this,  it  is  not  enough  to  invalidate  our  reasoning 
in  tliis  or  that  particular,  but  it  is  necessary  to  prove  positively 
that  an  act  of  faith  can  be  elicited  by  those  who  reject  this  au- 
thority. But  this  the  writer  has  not  done,  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
Bee,  has  not  even  attempted  to  do.  He  cannot,  then,  whatever 
else  he  may  have  done,  have  refuted  us.  All  he  hsis  done,  ad- 
mitting bim  to  have  done  all  he  has  attempted,  is,  to  prove, 
not  that  we  were  wrong  in  asserting  the  necessity  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  Church  to  elicit  an  act  of  faith,  but  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  elicit  an  act  of  faith  at  all,  as  we  shall 
soon  have  occasion  to  see. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  writer  has  not  done  what  he  at- 
tempted ;  he  has  not  invalidated  our  reasoning  in  a  single  par- 
ticular ;  and  if  he  has  succeeded  in  refuting  any  one,  it  is  him- 
iel£    He  begins  by  giving,  professedly,  a  synopsis  of  our  argu- 
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mt'iil ;  but  liis  syno|isis  is  very  imiierfl'cL  It  teavci  out  several  ] 
distinct  iiosiiLciiis  we  nsiiLiined  mill  uttcii)]iteJ  to  mtitili^Ii  hi 
seiitiiil  to  the  nrguineiit  we  wrure  coiiiluctinj^.  If  tliis  is  by  de-  I 
siirn,  it  iinpcndies  tiie  FiiirtieEs  find  bonesty  of  tlia  writer;  if  f 
nuitjteiiliuiiHl,  it  kLoivs  tljat  lie  did  not  con)|jrvlicnd  tlie  article  I 
he  uiiiL-rtuuk  to  refute,  and  impeaclies  \m  cn[tiw:hy. 

Our  renders  will  recollect  tli.it  we  begin  our  nr^ment  by  ss 
Bimiiiis,  that,  iii  oriler  to  be  saved,  to  be  accpplnble  to  Cix!,  U 
eutiT  iiitu  l.fe,  it  is  necewnry  to  be  a  Clmntian.  We  llit-n  jiro-  J 
cci'd  to  fe.l;ibli«h,  1,  'ITiHt,  in  order  to  be  a  Christian,  it  is  neces-  \ 
s:irj-  lu  be  fi  believer,  to  believe  somewhat ;  2.  Tljiit  tlm  fw 
wliiii  is  TRL'Tn  HOT  yALSEHooD ;  3.  Tlifit  tlie  trtitli  we  are  to 
believe  is  tlie  tnilli  Jesns  Clirisi  tniiglit  or  revealed;  and,  ♦. 
Tliiit  this  irutli,  ]>ert!iiii«,  in  part,  ai  leiist,  to  tlie  sit|iemntural 
orik-r.  Now,  tlie  second  position,  niirnely,  tlint,  in  ordw  to  be  a 
Clirialian  believer,  it  is  nercssary  to  belie^-e  thutii,  kot  false- 
uoDo,  tlie  Observer  entirely  oniiu.  and  bilces  no  notiec  of  it,  in 
its  niteiniited  refulatiou  of  lis.  Why  is  ibis!  Tlie  Obaerter 
fcinnot  snii|io*e  we  inserted  this  projiosition  withont  n  design,  or 
itiiit  it  is  of  no  imporlance  to  our  n^itncnt.  The  |iositi(in  is 
bull)  |»>itive  and  negative,  and  n-iserta,  that,  to  be  n  Cliristinn 
believer,  it  is  necessary  not  ■only  to  Iwlieve  truth,  liut  truth  witli- 
oiit  iiii.'itiire  of  falsehood.  A  very  ititjmrlaut  position,  and  one 
on  whieti  mncli  of  our  sub<>ei:|iient  reasoning  depndud,  and 
designed  to  meet  the  very  doctrine  contt'nded  for  by  the  Ob- 
ttrtfer, — nnijiely,  that  we  have  all  the  fidth  reijiiircd  of  us,  if  wa 
belio\-B  Cliristisn  tnitli,  though  we  believe  it  mixed  with  error, 
in  an  exact  or  in  a  false  F«nse, 

After  having  wtablished  the  finir  poaiWons  jii"t  ennmoratod, 
we  proceed,  in  the  second  division  of  our  article,  to  sljite  tli« 
necess;iry  conditions  of  faith  in  ti'ullia  pertnininir  to  the  super- 
natural order,  or  what  we  need  in  onler  to  bo  nbla  to  elicit  an 
act  of  faith  in  n  revelation  of  siipornnlnnil  truth.  UtiiliT  this 
dii'ision,  ne  attempt  to  eslalili-h.  1,  'Ihat  fiilh  demands  an 
lutliority  on  whidi  to  rest,  extiinsie  both  ta  the  believer  aud 
tbo  matt^  believed-  2.  Iliat the  only,  but  suffiuieot, fiuthorilf 
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l<^  tile  intrititic  tnith  of  tliu  innlter  of  cupt'rnntuiHl  revelation 
Ih  the  Teracity  of  GuJ  ;  3.  Tlmt  ii  «itin-'as  [y  ihu  tict  tL:it  God 
bjiw  Ktiuilly  revvnk'd  Uie  niaClet'  i»  qiieslimi,  tlint  i»,  n  ivitliess 
'  the  fact  of  revolution,  is  nl»o  neccs.'isry ;  4.  Tbnt  this  witnesi 
:TniKt  be  not  tncrely  a  witness  to  llie  fuct  tlmt  Ood  baa  luudc  b 
reveliibon,  or  to  t]io  fiiuC  of  revelntioii  in  genenil,  but  to  tho 
precise  revelation  in  ench  |i;irticu]nr  chac  in  nliicb  llierc  nmy  be 
-ft  qiiestJun  of  wliat  is  or  is  not  tbe  revi-lalioii  of  (IihI, — tluTe- 
jfore  pn  iaUrprtler,  as  we  ex|ire-'MM.'d  ourselien.  of  tlio  genuine 
i  of  tlie  rerelution  ;  5.  Tlnit  tins  iviini'ss  mnit  be  uuiver^fll, 
■sub^ting  llipougli  nil  times  nnd  nMioiis ;  0.  Uiimistukablo, 
.wilb  ordinary  prudence,  by  the  Bini]ilo  and  illitemle;  and,  7. 
,In&lt>ble. 

Now,  of  theae  sevea  po^itiona,  tbe  writer  in  Ihe  Ohitrvtr  ob- 
jecis  expressly  to  tbe  fourlli,  and,  by  imjilicalion,  to  tbe  mp- 
tnlL  But  ho  taken  no  notice  of  our  di;firiitioo  of  fmlli,  namely, 
ibat  "f(  ijt  a  Ihroloffkal  virtue,  which  consi»ls  in  hflievinff, 
without  dottblinfl,  explkilly  or  implleilli/,  all  the  truths  Ml- 
mii/hfy  Gild  hat  rei-ealfd,  on  tht  veracity  nf  Ood  alone" — on 
v'hieh,  he  must  be  anore,  rests  nearly  llic  whole  of  our  argu- 
ment for  tbe  necessity  of  an.  infallible  wilness  to  tbe  fact  of  rev- 
elation  ;  for,  if  faitb  consists  in  believing  without  doubling,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  is  impossible  to  elicit  an  act  of  fiiitli  on  tbe  au- 
tb^ty  of  a  fallible  witness.  It  can  be  poiisible  only  wbera 
tbcre  ii  no  reaeonnble  frround  for  doubt  as  to  nhnt  God  has. 
actually  revealed;  and  there  always  is  reasonable  ground  £>r 
doubt,  nhere  the  reliance  is  on  a  fallible  witness,  that  is,  a  wit- 
ness that  may  deceive  or  be  deceived.  Our  conclusion,  then, 
that  tlie  witness  must  be  intidlible,  or  faitb  U  not  posaibin, 
niiM  be  admitted,  if  our  definition  of  faith  is  accepted.  We 
were  not  to  be  refuted,  then,  on  this  point,  except  by  a  relri- 
tation  of  our  definition  of  faith.  But  the  writer  in  the  Observer 
docs  not  refute  this  definition,  for  he  does  not  even  notice  it 
How,  then,  ean  he  «laiiD  to  himself  the  "  pleasure"  of  having 
r$htt«d  OS  I 
S«t  the  writer  in  titf  Ghever  9lo«te  ttiwgl'y  to<&»^Mttk 
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IHjiiition  of  the  SMotid  diiision  of  onr  nrtide.  Ho  says  we  nf- 
firm  tliat  we  neeil  "  an  inli;r[>reter  .if  the  gviiuine  souse  of  what 
God  has  reveiiled,  be«ii»e  God  hie  tninle  fiiith  the  condili'iti 
tiiu  qua  nan  ot^iUnliDn;  iiud  if  we  slwiiM  niistttbe  tlie  jiroiio- 
eitiona  HCtii^il'y  eontained  in  God's  ra^elatjo^,  or  suleliiote 
otIicrH  lliert'for,  since  it  is  only  tiirong'i  ibe  iirojiosition  ve  fir-- 
rivo  at  tlie  matter  rave/d^J,  we  should  not  behcve  the  reflation 
QoA  \im  iictii;dly  made,  but  Kunelkin^  tine,  and  Homfthtny  fiir 
vhieh  we  canruit  pltail  the  veratt'i/  of  God,  and  Iher^'oit 
tomethiny  for  which  wt  hnfe  no  solid  ground  of  faith."  '\'\k 
jKirtiun  of  lliis  seiiteitcv  in  Itdic*  the  irrtti-r  discn'eily  omits  in 
hi«  iitoifxion.  Oiir  doetriiio  wns  tliis : — 'I'lif  ground  of  l^iitb  in 
the  Irulli  or  innltor  revoided  t*  iho  veracity  of  God  rewidrng  it. 
But  when  wc  liclicvf  the  iiisttcr  n-v.'jili-d  in  n  fiilw  sense,  not  in 
it«  genuine  «en=c  fi  dn  nut,  in  fact,  bi'licvo  w!i;it  is  revenk-d, 
but  something  el^e,  nitd,  llierelvire,  Ronietliin^  n-1iieh  Ood  hua 
not  reretdi'd,  and  for  the  truth  of  whieh  we  have  not  his 
veracity.  Consequently,  we  need  an  interjiri-ter,  tliat  b,  some 
menta,  or,  ih  we  say  in  the  article,  "  wme  aathitrily,  extrinsic 
or  intrinflic,"  lo  sny  wimt  is  or  m  not  the  reVelati'jn  in  its  gen- 
uine sense;  which  is  only  saying,  i^hat  is  or  is  not  the  revela- 
tion Almiglity  God  has  nctuiilly  made  Is  it  Hot  bo!  Are  we 
not  riglit  in  this  f  The  writer  m  the  Observer  says  no.  He 
ol^ectn  to  tliis,  becaliae  (VG  lipre,  he  ■»(()■.  .issume  "  three  things 

which  need  a  little  looking  after :  1.  Tliat  God's  ^p^'el3- 

tion  lo  mau  ia  not  intelligible.  2.  That  a  hnmsn  interpreter 
ean  make  it  plain.  3.  Tlint,  unless  tlie  nice  tlieolugiea!  lihndei 
of  iDWiiiing  in  God's  word  are  appreciiitcd,  one  cannot  be  saved. 
In  gieaerHl  ternw,  we  d^iiy  all  these  proi»ositions."  So  do  we ; 
and,  moreover,  we  deny  that  we  awtime,  or  that  our  argument 
im])lies,  either  one  or  another  of  iliein. 

The  Observer  eoiiterids  ihat  God's  revehilion  is  made  to  us  in 
terms  as  expre!**  uiid  as  intelligililu  sk  human  language  can 
mabu  it.  "  Niiturfll-rciwon,"  it  savH,  ■■  teaches  its  encnigh  of  God 
V>  know  that  he  is  inlinitely  wiw,  benevolentj  nnd  good;  "  A'n' 
jSaite}jr  .*iri»*,  -hmet^ebl^  attd'^ciod  %eiilg,'in  Tnaktng'a  rerfla- 
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4i0n  Vj  ilepenilent  nnd  erring  creatures,  couU  not  do  otlierwlso 
t  Uuin  adnpt  it,  in  tlie  must  peifect  ninimcr,  to  tlieir  condition." 
'    lie  it  su;  Via  eoid  ns  inncli,  mora  than  once,  onreelvcs.     But 
■what  is  "tbe  mtst  perfect  manner  J"      "A  rei-ulntion,''  co* 
tinues  tlie  Observer,  "  coining  from  such  a  being,  would  be  con- 
veyed in  intelligible  propositions,  «o  expressed  and  nrrnngcd  na 
■  tu  bu  li'nst  liitUe  ta  be  tnlBunderatood ."     In  propositjong  intel- 
li^ble  ihrou^'h  the  ministry  of  tlie  Church  teiicliing,  wi>  grant 
;  otliorwiae,  we  deny  it,  because  he  Juts  not  to  eouveyed,  ex- 
I  presied,  and  arrangtd  it.     "  Tlicn,  if  a  revelation  have  oome 
I  from  C(o>l,  it  must  be  as  clear  nnd  iDtclligiblo  as  liumnn  lan- 
I  gua^  can  make  iL"     Tliroug-h  the  same  miiiiatry,  we  concede 
t;  otlierwise,  we  deny  it,  nnd  fur  the  same  R'oson. 

There  «a^  no  occiision  to  assert  tlie  inttlligibleness  of  divine 
re\'elation  against  us,  for  that  we  conceded.  The  real  question 
it  issue  is  not  nliether  the  revelation  be  iniclligiUe,  but  wbcllier 
L  be  intelligible  without  the  aid  of  the  pnstors  of  the  Cliurcli. 
'I'he  Obstrver  was  bound  to  show  that  no  sue!)  aid  is  needed,  or 
I  else  not  secure  the  "  pleasure"  of  refuting  us.  We  knewhefon,- 
hand  the  only  argument  lie  could  adduce,  and  that  argument 
ife  ourselves  adduced  and  replied  to.  The  Observer  luis  m<-ri>ly 
broi^ht  against  us  this  objection,  without  noticing  our  repli/  to 
AVe  stated,  "  It  may  be  said  tliat  God  is  just,  that  he  has 
ids  us  a  revelation,  commanded  us  lo  lielievo  it,  and  made 
L  belief  of  it  the  condition  aim  qua  non  of  salvation  ;  but  that  ho 
I  would  not  be  just  in  so  doing,  if  this  revelation  were  not  infalli- 
bly Ascertainable  in  its  genuine  »en-e  liy  the  prudent  exercise  of 
natural  reason,"  Ilere  is  the  aJ-gumeni  of  the  Obsurver,  taken 
in  connexion  with  what  we  had  previously  said  of  what  natural  * 
feason  teaches  ns  of  God,  as  eleai'Iy  and  as  forcibly  put  as  the 
Obirroiv  itself  has  put  it ;  and  here  is  our  reply  ; — "  Asceitain- 
able  by  natural  reason,  in  one  melfwd  or  anotlier,  we  grant ;  by 
private  reason  and  the  Bible  alone,  we  deny ;  for  God  may 
have  made  .lite  revtlation  asferlalnable  only  b'j  a  divitieli/  a 
mmoiniL  and  ^mperaaturaHy  guided  and  protected  fhdg  af. 
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ertdihilUi/  of  thii  body  of  teaehcrs."  Iliis  reply  is  eoneluaiii^ 
at  least  till  sliown  to  be  inconclusive;  ctins«i«ently  the  writei 
in  tlie  Observer  was  jirecliiil«l,  by  the  most  oiiiinary  rules  of 
lo^c  and  morals,  from  iif^isting  on  the  ulijcetioii,  till  he  liuij  not  . 
obly  Dt'ticed,  but'  refuted,  the  reply.  IIq  has  done  neitlicr.  He 
Ima  tnVva  all  objection  nliicli  we  bad  uatici;  ateil  find  replied  to, 
'•ir^d  it  flgiiinst  ut>,  without  deigning  to  notice  oor  rejily,  and 
tliis  he  calls  refuting  u«  I 

The  writer  in  the  Observer  proceeds  in  his  argunient  against 
A  position  he  says  va  assume  but,  which  we  do  not  assume,  on 
the  assuni]ition  that  the  revelation  Atiuighty  God  h»s  made  to 
us  is  made  evclusively  in  the  written  word,  and  is  lYmde  "in  in- 
ielli^ble  propositions,  so  expressed  and  aii'nnged  as  to  be  least 
liable  to  be  misunderstood,"  "  as  clear  and  as  ioteiligible  as  lan- 
gnage  can  make  it."  This  assutnpljon  we  inet  and  refuted,  or 
attempted  to  refute,  in  our  article ;  but  t!ie  Observer,  according 
to  ita  custom,  takes  no  notice  of  our  refutation,  or  attempted 
refutation.      This  assumption   is  provable  only  in  two  ways ; 

1.  A  priori,,  by  reasoning  from  the  known  character  of  God; 

2.  A  posteriori,  by  reasoning  from  the  character  of  the  revefii- 
lion  actually  made.  'Hie  first  method  can  avail  it  nothing,  Ibr 
the  reason  we  before  assignwl,  and  have  just  now  repeated. 
Wu  adduced,  in  our  article,  several  arguments  and  facts  to  show 
that  the  second  method  can  avail  it  just  as  little.  These  bets 
and  arguments  it  does  not  set  aside,  does  not  attempt  to  set 
aside,  fiir  it  does  not  even  notice  them,  or  make  an  effort  to 
show  thai  its  assumption  may  be  true  in  spite  of  them.  And 
jtt  it  purposed  to  have  the  "  pleasure"  of  refuting  us  !  and  we 
arc  gravely  assured  by  anothei-  Episcopal  organ,  Tfie  Christian 
Advoeatt  and  Witncag,  that  it  really  has  refuted  us,  and  in  a 
masterly  manner  turned  our  li^c  against  us.  Really,  ihese 
Episcopuliana  have  queer  notions  of  what  constitutes  a  refutation 
of  an  opponent. 

But  we  deny  the  assumption  of  the  Episcopal  Obiervtr,  txA 
citll  Upon  the  writer  to  reply  (o  the  facts  and  ai^mieuts  we  ad 
dtwcd  f^inet  it    WiU  he,  in  opm  day,  maintain  that  the  mv- 
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•nl  ftrtreles  of  CliristJdn  faith,  e 
prwseil  in  thu  Sacred  StTi]itiire8  in  proposilioiia  an  eled 
telligibld  03  Imntun  language  can  make  tlicm  i     IIc.i!t 
copHliriii,  iLud  tlierdure  Whevait,  wc  ure  bound  to  pregmni;,  In 
lh<3  Kicene  creed.     AVJll  he  tell  us  where  in  tiju  SucaMl  Scrip- 
tures iho  consulMttantiiility  of  the  Son  to  the  Fitther,  or  the  pro- 
1  uf  the  Uulj  Gliost  fjuin  the  Father  and  the  Son,— 
,   Fiihtjuf, — is  exjiresaeU  in  terms  as  clear,  as  intelligible,  and  aa 
f  unequik-ocai  ns  in  the  creetl?     It  wili  not  hu  enoujrli  to  adiluoa 
I  piH^o^ilKH  wbicli  Icacli  ot  imply  ono  or  tho  other  of  these  doc- 
IrioM,  iHit  he  must  nilduce  passages  wliich  teach  thi.'m  as  ex- 
I  |ire«tly,  in  a.  manner  as  clear  and  intelligible,  na  they  are  tan<rl]t 
I  In  the  creed  ;  hr  hia  assumption  is,  that  they  are  e\|ireaeed  in 
I  llie  Sncj't^l  Scriptures  in  a  roaiincr  as  clear  and  intclliy;ible  hi 
tliey  eiiu  be  m  human  language.     Adduce  tlic  passngea,  if  you 
I  plewe.     You,  aa  au  Episcopalian,  are  bound  to  admit  infant 
f  bapthm  HI  an  article  of  the  Chrii^tian  fuith,     Do  you  tind  this 
exproBsod  in  the  Bible  in  a  manner  "  aa  ck-ar  and  intelligible  m 
human  language  can  make  it!"     If  so,  why  Lave  you  not  bccii 
able,  lung  ere  Ihiit,  to  ^ttle  the  dispute  with   your   Baptist 
brethren,  who  have  as  miiuh  ri3v-eieace  fur  the  Bible  as  you 
linve,  are  as  learned,  and  no  doubt  as  honest !     If  the  nrticlea 
I  ^  Cltristjan  faith  be  expressed  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  pri^ 
I  {MMitions  as  clear  and  intelligible  as  language  can  make  then), 
t  kow  hap|iens  it  that  men  disjuite  more  about  their  sense  as 
I  oontiuned  in   tlie  Sacred  Sciiptures  than  they  do  about  their 
'  lense  as  drawn  out  and  delined  in  the  creed  i     Is  there  an 
artiele  of  Eiith  held  to  )>Q  fundamenlul  by  the  Spiteopal  Ob- 
r  tliat  has  not  been  disputed  on  what  has  been  conceived 

klo  be  tlie  auiliority  of  Scripture  itself?  Yet  nil  is  in  Scriptum 
m  clear  and  as  intelligible  as  human  language  can  make  it  I 
^lio  is  nt  a  loss  to  know  what  the  Cathohc  Church  means  by 
liCT  decisions  !  AVho  questions  tlie  sense  of  the  dogjua  as  given 
%i  her  definition  of  it )  If  she  ain  define  an  article  of  faith  so 
■■  to  end  hU  dispute  concerning  its  kcnse,  so  fur  as  she  di-line* 
f^  it  follows  that  artides  of  iajllj  cav  be  «xyTQiacd  i 
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— filr  lier  definitions  i 
lircclu-Je   uncertiiinty  i 
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r  meaning 
□  Eaid  of  -tbe  nrtiu|(«  of  fikith  ns  cxiireBsitl  nnil  urrtingcd  in  llie 
Siicred  Scriptures,  Wants  men  liiive  dmibted  and  ilispiited 
from  the  first,  ami  do  now  douU  nnd  dispute,  ik  to  what 
they  are,  as  is  proved  by  the  iiuinbci-  of  nncient  seel*,  and  tlie 
Eome  tve  hundred  or  more  FrutvsUtnt  aecU  alill  extant;  nad^ 
ftlio  liy  the  violent  controversy,  concerning  whiit  the  writi^r  in. 
tlie  Obitrver  inirat  regurd  a*  fnndainenljils,  now  Tftging  i 
own  Ciiurcli,  lotli  iu  this  country  iiiid  in  England.  Ktiy,  lb<|| 
Scrijiturcit  lhen;selves  are  ex]iress  agniiist  the  rash  nssumptiu 
of  tiie  Obsereer,  "And  iiecmint,"  says  St  Pettr,  "  tlm 
Bufit.-riug  of  our  Lord  i»  stitvaLion,  us  niso  our  most  dear  brutlier 
I'aul.  iiecording  to  the  wisdom  git'en  liiin,  hHth  written  to  you;. 
fls  nlso  in  n!l  liis  eiiiiitl«s  speaking  in  them  of  these  things,  m 
wliith  there  are  certain  tilings  hard  to  be  undenlood,  which  ilia 
tinleamed  and  unstable  wrest,  as  tliey  do  uUo  the  other  Scrip- 
tares,  to  Liiutr  own  deatruction." — 2  Pot  iii.  15,  16.  This  ia  to 
the  point  The  Scriptures,  uccording  to  their  own  decluralkin, 
do  contmn  things  hard  to  bo  understood,  and  which  the  tiu- 
learned  wrest  to  their  owu  destruction  ;  nud  these  are  nut  niieft- 
sentJaL",  because  their  iniainterpretation  involves  the  deslriictiou 
of  those  who  misinterpret  Hiem.  Where  is  t!ie  intelligenee^ 
where  is  the  conseiena",  of  this  rash  writer!  Has  he  no 
reverence  for  truth,  no  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  that  he 
hesitates  not  to  give  the  lie  to  the  Huly  Ghost,  and  to  affinn 
what  is  BO  obviously  untrue  ?  Let  him  show  as  much  unanim- 
ity among  the  aforesaid  five  hundred  or  more  Protestfint  sects, 
who  all  hold  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  (jod,  and  pro^  to 
take  it  as  their  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  eoneernins  what  he 
hinisi'lf  holds  to  be  fundamentals,  as  we  can  show  him  among 
Catholics  concerning  the  ineaning  of  the  artitles  of  Ciith  the 
Ciiurch  has  defined,  and  we  will  ILsten  to  his  assertion,  that  the 
revelation  of  God,  as  contained  in  tlie  Siicred  Scriptures, — fur 
Ms  is  his  moaning, — is  "  at  clear  and  intelligible  as  humna 
bu^fuage  can- make  it;''  but  till  then,' we  reuommeod  him  t» 
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Iterate  Ins  tone,  nnd  meditate  d;iilj  on  t!ie  solemn  fiict  tliat  a 
Fiudgiiieiit  «wai«  us,  and  we  iiiusi  all  i^ive  an  account  for  all 
PbWtl  10 lights,  Kurdi.  anil  deeds,  An  indactiun  contradictt^d  by 
'gtating  nnd  lamentuble  facts  is  inadmissible ;  nnd  sncli  is  lii.% 
[  ■  that  tlie  revcliitioit  of  Gwl,  iis  ^pressed  in  tlie  Sacred  Scriptures, 
•ia  "as  clear  and  inttlli{^ble  as  buiniin  linigunge  ran  make  it" 
■  We  admit  tlie  revelation  to  be  perfectly  inttlligible  in  the  wny 
f  nnd  mnnner,  nnd  hy  tJie  mcann,  intended  by  the  Itevealer ;  but 
1  the  way  and  manner  asserted  ty  the  Observer,  we  deny  ila 
'intt.'llii:iUlene8^  as  must  every  lionest  man  wlio  has  fterionsly 
vnderlukoii  to  interpret  tlie  Holy  Scriptures  by  llie  aid  of  pri- 
H>  Ttite  reason  iilone. 

The  writer  in  tlie  Ohserver  leserta  tli.it  wa  as^nme  "  that  a 
vlmtnon  interpreter  can  make  it  (divine  revelalion)  plidn."  We 
e  no  such  thing ;  and  moreo\'er,  if  lie  is  capable  of  un- 
^leretanding,  in  any  degree,  his  mother  ton^ie,  and  has  read 
our  article  througli,  he  ktiowa  that  we  not  only  do  not,  but, 
wilb  oiir  genend  doctrine,  that  wo  could  not.  Does  he  not 
know,  that,  throughont  the  arl.ttle,  we  are  attempting,  among 
other  ihiiigH,  to  establish  the  niter  incompetency  of  a  merely 
human  iiileipreter  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  we  contend  for 
the  competency  of  the  Clinrch  to  interpret  or  dcchire  the  reve- 
liition  of  Goil,  only  on  the  ground  tliat  she  has  the  promise  of 
tlw  superhuninn,  the  supernatural,  guidance  nnd  assisljmce  of 
the  Holy  Ghost?  Does  he  not  know,  that,  according  to  all 
Catholics,  it  is  not  the  Humanity  of  the  Church,  but  the  Di- 
vinity, whose  8[>ouse  she  is,  that  decides  in  lier  dedsions,  and 
in  her  interpivtatioRs  is  llie  interpretei' !  Prove  us  wiwng  in 
holding  tills,  if  yoti  can ;  but  do  not  assert  that  we  nssame, 
either  consciously  or  iinconscioufily,  that  the  rei'clation  of  God 
can  be  made  plain  by  a  mere  human  inter|)reter.  It  was  not 
for  a  human  interpreter  we  contended,  but  for  a  divine  inter- 
preter ;  and  our  argument  was  to  prove,  that,  without  a  divine 
interpreter  of  di^'i^e  revelation,  it  is  impossible  to  elicit 
of  £»ith.  Will  the  Episcopal  Observer  remember  this ! 
b^'AOd  abaordity  it  ascnbea  to  lis,  of  contcndrng  fot  &'' 
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iaterpreter,  \re  1eai-«  Ui  Low-CInirclimca  and  Uieir  deariy  bfj 
loved  cbiliJreti  arirl  gruiidL-liilJrcn,  llie  Nu-CiitiruLiaeu. 

Tha  Obatrver  also  cli.-irges  iia  witli  lusuining,  "  that,  utiles 
the  nice  theological  slioilcs  of  meaning  in  God's  word  l>e  ap-  ; 
preciatud,  one  cannot  bo  saved."  There  ia  littio  plea 
rL-jilying  to  an  opjioneut  who  has  yet  to  lenm  the  6im|ilest  ele- 
ments of  t!ie  matters  in  debate,  auil  on  which  be  affects  to 
i»[iea)[  as  a  master.  The  writer  in  the  Obaei-ver  doea  not  ap- 
|>ear  to  have  ever  read  a  »ii^e  elementary  work  on  theology. 
Ue  appears  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  any  distinction  between 
Ciilli  and  theology.  We  aitid  not  olio  word  about  "  nice  tha- 
ologiciil  shndes  of  meuiiing;"  we  ueithci:  eaid,  nor  imgilied  in 
Bn)-thirig  we  said,  that  theology  is  at  all  DGcessary  to  salvation. 
We  spoke  cd  faith  aa  tlie  condition  sine  qua  tion  of  Kalvation, 
wo  admit,  hut  not  of  Iheohgy  ;  and  we  contended  that  tha  faith 
mast  ho  embraced  in  its  purity  and  integrity,  or  one  cannot  be 
saved :  but  not  thai  one  cannot  be  saved  unless  he  appreciates 
tlio  nice  distincIJon!!  of  theology.  Theology  and  ib  distlno- 
tioQS  belong  to  science,  a  science  constructed  by  biiman  reawn 
from  principles  dented  fiom  the  liglit  of  nature  and  tlie  super- 
nnturol  revelation  made  iminediately  to  faitb.  It  ia  useful,  be- 
tlie  ordinary  course  of  divine  providence,  we  cannot 
have  faitii,  pro^mgate,  preserve,  and  defend  faith,  without  it; 
for  by  it,  as  says  St.  Augustine,  Fidee  saluberrima,  qua  ad 
veram  beatUudmem  daeit,  ffiffttilur,  defendUur,  rohomtux.* 
Theology  is  necessapy  or  iiaoful  only  as  eubaervient  to  faith ; 
but  Giith  is  indiiijienfliiblu  to  aalvaiion,  wt  says  the  blessed  Apos- 
tle, "Without  feitU  it  is  imjiossiblo  to  please  God;"  and 
wboso  does  not  pleai^e  God,  we  tiiko  it,  ie  nut  in  tlie  way  of 
salvation.  As  to  distinctions  or  nice  shades  of  meaning  in  fiiitb, 
we  siiji:!  nothing  about  tbetn,  for  we  wero  not  aware  of  their 
existence.  Faitb  is  one,  a  whole,  and  must  be  embraced  in  ita 
purity  anil  integrity,  or  it  is  not  embraced  at  nil. 

"  Bnt  it  IS  derogatory  to  the  character  of  God  and  the  int«- 
MlB  ot  rebgion,"  says  the  writer  in  the  Ohseriier,  "  to  say  liuit 
■  Lib.  XIV.  D*  Tfvi.  Cup.  1 
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I'Ibe  MOcf  minit  of  the  Sjnrit  must  in  every  point  in  revelation 

I  ~«!  fiilly  seen  untl  ai'knuuledgeiJ,  as  tlic  coiiUiliou  of  bt^ing  saved." 

On  wliat  nul.Lority  ia  tliis  suid  I     Does  lie  dany  fiiilL  to  be  iho 

coudiUoD  sitte  qua  non  of  sah-ation  i     Of  course  not,  for  wo 

asf'KTt  it  ill  our  uriicle,  and  lie  takes  no  cxc^ptioD  to  our  asser- 

I  ^n.     Musi  tiot  tills  he  faith  in  wlmt  tlic  Holy  tiliost  lias  re- 

l^vcaltKl,  tliat  is,  in  the  revelation  Aliiii^^Iity  God  has  made  I 

rHas  not  Aliuiglrty  God  made  beliL-f  of  this  revektioii  anecesao- 

lyeonditioii  of  salvatioD !     If  so,  litia  ho  made  it  necessary  to 

believe  tlie  lekole,  or  ouly  a  part  ?     Iii  ita  exaeC  sense,  or  in  nn 

ineJacl  sense  !     If  you  say  n  part  i*  not  nocossary  to  be  believetl, 

will  you  Cell  us  wLut  pnrt )     \\'ill  you  be  ^^o  oblij^iiig  as  to 

brer  Ua  with  a  apecifieation,  on  divine  authority,  of  the  i>ortJon.s 

of  reveUtioQ  which  we  have  the  permission  of  the  Holy  OLost 

to  disbelieve  or  not  believe  I 

Tlint  it  is  necessary  to  believe  tlio  whole  revelation,  as  tho 
(ondition  tine  ijua  non  of  snlvatiou,  is  evident  from  tlie  very 
definition  wo  gave  of  faitli,  namely,  that  it  ia  "a  theological 
t^rtiic,  wliieh  consists  in  believingai^  the  truths  God  has  revealed, 
on  tJie  veracity  of  God  alone."  Does  the  Oliserver  deny  this 
deflaitiou  of  faith  J  If  it  does,  why  hai  ic  not  said  si>,  and  re- 
-lilted  it  by  refuting  tlie  arguments  by  which  we  attempted  to 
•nsbttn  it  I  nnd,  unce  its  purpose  was  to  have  the  plewtvre  of 
-  refiiUng  iM,  why  did  it  not  give  and  suafain  a  definition  in  op- 
jiwitiun  to  ours  i  Was  it  a  suffieient  refutation  of  us  for  it  to 
pronounce,  as  it  does,  that,  in  that  portion  of  the  artiele  in 
which  we  give  this  definition,  wo  "  enter  into  a  bc^  and  floun- 
der till  we  reach  the  opposito  aide  ! "  Was  it  afraid,  if  it  fol- 
lowed us,  it  would  itself  sink  in  tho  "  bog,"  stick  test  in  tho 
"  tnora^  \ "  or  was  it  only  the  pleasure,  not  the  pain,  of  I'e- 
fiiting  us  it  promised  itsolfl  If  fiiith  consist  in  be'ieving  all 
Uie  trutlis  Almighiy  God  has  revealed,— and  dare  the  Obeerver 
assert  that  it  doe*  not  i — nnd  if  fnith  be,  as  the  blessed  Apoalla 
declarer,  the  condition  without  which  we  cannot  be  saved,  it  fut 
Iowa  necessarily  that  the  whole  mind  of  the  Spirit,  so  &r  as 
revealed,  must   be  fccJievciJ,  (is  lie  condition  oS  \««!g  *»s^.. 
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^'ill  tbe  writer  in  the  Observer  deny  tliis !  Let  Iiim  do  H, 
diid  Uo  iiiiij-  ]iossibly  find  liimaelf  in  "  ii  boo;"  to  wliiL-ii  lliere 
is  til)  "  otlier  aide." 

But  it  may  Ije  tlic  writer  in  the  Observer  does  not  mean 
asaert,  llint  "  it  is  dtragiitoi-y  lo  the  ehaiwitiT  of  liwl  mid 
janous  to  the  interests  of  relii^ion''  lo  sity,  tlint  a/^  tliQ  tiuiha 
Aliniyhty  God  has  revealed  must  be  explieilly  believed,  as  tlie 
lunditioii  of  being  saved,  but  sitn|i]y  thut  it  is  derogatory,  Ac, 
to  say  tliey  iiiust  Ije  exiilieitly  believed  in  ibeir  exact  seu^e,  ns 
they  lie  ill  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Wo  say  expllciity 
believed,  fur  thia  is  what  lie  mnst  mean  by  being  "fully  Keen 
and  iicknowlod^ed."  Wliat  lie  means  to  olyeet  to  is  ihe  as- 
seiiiun,  th»t  the  exact  mind  of  the  Sjiijit  must  be  believed  la 
the  cutiilition  sine  qua  nan  of  solvation.  "  The  f^xnct  mind  of 
the  S|iirit"  innst  mean  the  entire  revelation  Alrni^bty  God  bn 
made,  in  its  exact  lense,  or,  as  we  expressed  onrseh-es,  in  its 
genuine  sense,  I'li'en  \va  can  understand  by  the  exnet  mind 
of  Ihe  Sjiirit  neither  more  nor  lesa  than  "the  pure  ivuwl  pf 
God,"  Then  it  is  derogatory  lo  tbe  character  of  God  and  iir 
jurlous  to  tbe  interests  of  religion  to  Bay,  tbat  the  jrnre  wortl  of 
God — tbe  revelation  in  its  purity  and  integrity — must  be  be- 
lieved as  the  condition  of  being  saved.  Then,  in  order  nut  to 
derogate  fram  the  character  of  God,  and  not  lo  injura  the  in- 
terests of  religion,  wo  must  say,  tlie  impure  word  of  God,  thiil 
U,  the  word  of  God  corrupted  liy  a  greater  or  less  adniixtnre  of 
^Iseliood  and  error,  is  sufRdeni.,  all  thai  it  is  necetisiiry  to  be- 
lieve, in  order  to  be  saved,  or  to  Lave  t!iat  fiiith  without  which 
"  it  is  impossible  lo  plea.*e  God  !"  Is  ibo  EjMseopal  Obnervet 
prejiared  to  adopt  this  conelusion!  It  must  adopt  it.  It  will 
not  iillow  UH  to  inast  on  lJ»6  exact  mind  of  the  Sjrtrit.  Uiit  if 
WQ  do  not  tnke  the  exact  miud  of  the  Spirit,  we  uinst  take  tiie 
iutxact  mind.  Tlie  inexact  mind,  so  far  forth  as  inexact,  is 
not  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  at  all, — is  not  tlie  word  of  God,— 
is  not  truth,  but  Eilsehood,  and  therefore  of  the  Devil,  who  is  a 
liar  from  the  beginning,  and  the  father  of  lies.  The  inexact 
aiad  c^  the  -.Spir'a  ia  the  impure  or  corrujit  word  of  God,  tba 
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I  i^onl  of  Or-'  and  llie  words  of  iho  Devil  comliiiied.  [f  It  be 
d?ragiitory  to  Uie  charachT  of  Gud  tind  iiijiirluu*  to  llie  int^'r- 
twlH  of  reli^oii  to  inxmC  on  tlie  n>'<^it}'  to  miUntion  of  failli  iti 
tlie  pure  word  of  Ow],  il  must  be  hoiiomlile  to  tlie  thiimcwr 
of  Ci'id  and  all^*nntageo^a  lo  the  interests  of  ruligioii  to  cotiU'iid 
tliat  belief  of  Uie  iiii]iure  wofd,  the  coriiijit  word,  the  word  of 
God  combined  witli  the  words  of  tlie  Devil,  is  eufficlent  as  the 
condition  of  being  eavodl  A  very  comforting  doctjino  to  all 
eirtsses  of  errorista  ;  for  they  all  hold  the  truth,  or  some  portion 
of  triitU,  but  niixed  with  error, — that  is,  in  an  inexact,  a  fiilse, 
or  a  corrupt  sense.  The  Obserfer's  own  church  detinea  the 
I'isiblu  Clmi'ch  of  Christ  to  bo  "a  congregation  of  faithful  men, 
i;i  the  which  the  pure  word  of  Gotl  is  preadit-d."  Art.  XIX. 
We  supjioae  lliey  who  prencU  ibo  pure  word  of  God  prench  it 
iKCtiuse  they  hold  its  belief  to  be  necessary  as  the  condition  of 
being  saved.  'I'lic  Church  of  Christ,  then,  inasmuch  as  it. 
preai-lwa,  and,  we  presume,  insists  on,  the  pure  word  of  God, 
or  the  exact  mind  of  the  Spirit,  as  nec«ssnry  to  salvation,  does 
tliaL  which  is  "derogatory  to  tlie  character  of  God  and  injurious 

~  to  the  intt^rests  of  religion  !"  IIup|iily,  however,  for  the  writer 
in  th4  Observer,  his  chureh  is  not  ohnonious  to  this  chnrge  ;  fi>r 
it  is  unc(ue5tiouably  innoecnt  of  the  sin  of  preaching  tlie  pure 
word  of  God. 

Atir^T  all,  this  is  rather  a  singular  doctrine  for  a  Protestant  to 
avow,  however  consistent  it  may  be  for  him  to  entertain  it.  Tlie 
charge  against  the  Church  of  Rome  by  the  psendo- reformers 
was  not  that  it  did  not  hold  the  word  of  God,  but  that  it  h.id 
iwasfd  to  hold  it  in  its  purity.  It  had  coiTupted  the  word  of 
Cod,  not  the  written  word,  not  the  text,  but  the  sense,  the  dot 
trine,  tliat  is,  "tlie  mind  of  the  Spirit,"  and  therefore  bad  be- 
come a  corrupt  church,  in  the  bosom  of  which  salvation  bud  be* 
come-  impossible,  or,  af  least,  exceedingly  doubtful.  On  tliii 
ground  they  pretended  to  separate  from  its  communion,  and  on 
Ibis  ground  their  cliildit.'n  have  generally  attempted  to  vindicaU 
iheir  scp^ralioTi.  But  the  Ejriseopnl  Observer,  it  seerai,  abati- 
ooss  this  ground,  and  giiva  the  n^fbrmuTa  ft  ^ery  M\£^  VJkcm.  < 
4» 


According  to  tliis  modern  ProtesUnt,  the  faM  tliNt  s  cliuich  hat 
comijiteU  llie  word  of  God,  and  jireaclies  not  the  jmre  Vfwd,  but 
the  iin]iure  word,  is  rather  to  its  credit,  and  should  be  n  ntolivo 
fijr  seeking  or  remaining  in  its  communion,  iiiKtcad  of  a  moliva 
for  sejiarating  from  it,  Tlie  only  good  {iround  of  separation, 
if  we  accejit  Lis  doctrine,  woiiid  be  the  feet  that  ttie  Cliurch 
pr«acfao«  the  pure  word  of  God,  and  coinroauds  beiivf  in  tlie 
exact  mind  of  the  S|iirit,  as  the  condition  of  salvation.  From 
luch  a  cliurcli  it  mnst  he  one's  duty  to  SL-parate,  ht-cause  such  a 
cliurch  derogates  from  the  character  of  God,  and  iiijiircB  the 
iiitBrecta  of  religion,  rcriia[>s  it  was  on  tliis  gronnd,  ntU'r  all, 
tliat  the  liefoi-mers  separated  from  the  communion  of  the  Iloly 
See,  and  on  this  ground  that  Prolestanti  generally  remain  sep- 
arate from  tliiit  communion. 

But  the  Observer  not  only  protests  against  the  necessity  of 
belief  in  the  exact  mind  of  the  Spirit,  hut  it  contends  that  the 
exact  mind  of  the  Spirit  cannot  possJhly  he  communicated  to 
us.  "  Thoughts  may  be  communicated,"  it  aays,  "  by  a  written 
or  s|ioken  language ;  but  perfectly,  entirelr/,  unmislahthh/,  by 
neither.  To  this  rule  the  tliouglils  of  God  form  no  exception. 
When  communicated  to  erring  men,  tliey  come  flothed  under 
flie  guise  of  the  erring  representative,  human  Ungnag' ,  and  of 
necessity,  therefore,  are  liable,  in  some  of  their  shtdes,  to  be 
misconceived."  So  Almighty  God  himself  mnnot,  if  lie  will, 
teach  us  the  exact  truth,  nor  make  to  us.  a  revelation  of  his  will 
■which  we  may  believe  without  misture  of  error  I  The  ti  utli  iis 
it  is  in  God  cannot  be  comninaitated  to  us  we  can  ne\er  re- 
ceive what  God  is  }ileased  to  reveal,  "pcr/eclli/  uihrtly,  wimt»- 
takahli/;''  but  must  always  misconceive  it  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  and  suljstitute,  for  the  mind  of  the  Spint,  our  own  mind, 
— for  the  word  of  God,  our  own  words,  or  the  words  of  the 
revil  t  And  yet,  the  Observer  telle  us,  the  rei  elation  God  has 
made  us  is  so  easy  of  comprehension,  "  tlmt  the  *  i\firin^  man 
though  a  fool,  ihall  not  err  Ihercin."  NevLith  Iw  -Mniijhly 
God  himself  cannot  make  a  revelation  that  em  bi-  jerfeetlv  r&- 
onvfid,  tidt  cafi  h6  on^btaded  vdtjioiit  mtitAt^is  sail  miHoiit«p-- 
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It  is  a  convenience,  sometimes,  wlicn  we  wisb  to  secuw 
■  iiiea&ure"  v(  rtliitiiig  an  opponent,  to  lin\-e  sLofl.  niein* 
and  flexible  principles. 
Bot,  acecinliiig  lo  tbe  Obtrrver,  we  can  never,  even  by  the 
Ip  <rf  Aliniglitj-  GoU,  emliraoe  tlie  word  of  God  in  its  purity 
d  integrity ;  for,  coming  to  «s  "  cl«d  in  the  dcftctible  exterior 
of  famnan  language,"  it  must,  "  by  a  law  of  necfusiti/,  bo  nn- 
"  ii^lood  (lifitrenlly  by  different  minds."     "VVe  can  never  know 
jisely  wlial  it  is  God  re<\«ireB  lis  to  believe,  and  we  never 
believe  wbat  be  requires  m  to  boliove,  without  mixing  nilh 
more  or  less  of  tnw  ami  falsehood.    Bo  it  so.    Will  the  06- 
terver  oblige  n»,  then,  by  telling  ns  bow  far  wo  niny  conibili* 
witk  the  word  of  God,  or  eubhtilntd  for  it,  our  own  words,  of 
those  of  the  Devil,  without  danger  to  tlie  soul  1     Will  he  tell 
on  dimtie  authority,  where  is  the  exact  boundary,  on  one 
of  H^ich  mistakes  and  misconocjitipns,  errors  and  faW 
Jire  fasrmleRs,  and  on  (he  other  side  of  which  tbey  are 
jiictive!      Will  he  give  us  some  rule  by  which  we  may 
raj-s  know  whclber  we  are  on  tlio  right  side  or  tbe  wrong 
le !     ITie  rule  is  importfint,  and  we  prny  this  Protestant  ihfl- 
l<^an,  who  proposes  to  himself  tlie  very  great  pleaanre  of  re- 
litg  Its,  to  give  us  the  xlight  ])1easure  of  furaisliing  ns  ibis 
50  that  we  may  not  only  know  whether  be  really  lias  re- 
!,  but  also  whether  we  have  more  or  less  error  than  we 
with  safety  entertain. 
Blrt  if  we  cannot  receive  the  revelation  of  God  withont  rais- 
'Miing  or  misconceiiing  il,  how  is  it  poraiblo  for  us  to  know 
wbeiher  we  ha\e  the  faith  Almighty  God  requires  of  oa  or  not! 
if  we  mistake  on   one  point  why  may  we  not  on   anothert 
And  if  wo  are  always  liable  to  err,  if  ei-en  Almighty  God  can 
not  set  ns  right,  because  he  cnn  speak  to  ns  only  through  hu- 
man language,  which  is  always  and  necessarily  a  distorting  me- 
rbere  is  faith,  or  iven  the  possibility  of  failh  )     Failh  is 
tut  dovbtivff,  and  is  possible  only  where  there  is 
ilute  certainty.     But  where  there  is  a  liability  to  eiT,  nay; 
i(}  to  mistake  sad  uiscoi'txive,  iLere  is  and  caa  be  no 
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niHolnle  cerUinty,  bnt  is  and  necessiirity  must  be  'l)u1>t,  ftn^fl 
tliPfi-fore.  no  faith.  Jf  tin-  Obatri'er  is  ri^l  I  in  its  doctrine,  fiiitbj 
id  iinjHrtsibli!.  It  deiirly  sliows,  then,  thai,  on  it^  [>ivmise%  tUilhyl 
pruperly  so  callfd,  ia  iin]>ossibli^, — the  very  cyiicUnion  to  whicli^fl 
we  Bl4Ui.'d,  in  .idvance,  wa  iitCeuduil  to  force  it  and  all  wlio  reject! 
llie  nulhority  of  the  Calhohc  CImrcb  as  tbe  witnesa  and  ex'^ 
]Kjundi;r  uf  God'a  word.  Yet  it  daiina  "  t)m  pleasure"  of  lianogS 
n-futeJ  u^  *  1 

We  tan  uuderstand  naw^  ^''liy.  in  liis  synopsis  of  our  argu- 
ment, the  writer  in  the  Observer  leaves  out  our  definition  of 
faith,  and  our  pasitJon  that  what  we  are  to  belie\'e  is  truth,  tiol 
fcUnehood.  If  faith  be  to  boliove  without  doubting,  it  is 
IKWsible  without  alKolule  certainty,  and  iibwiute  certainty  i>J 
possible  only  in  the  case  of  ubsu1ui«  truth ;  and  absolute  iruth^ 
be  foresaw  he  was  not  likely  to  get,  witliout  go:t,g  to  Rome; 
for,  without  going  to  Rome,  be  knew  he  could,  at  best,  bave 
only  truth  mixed  with  EiL^ebood.  To  controvert  our  deSnitiou 
of  fiiitli,  or  to  refute  the  arguments  by  wiiieh  we  sustained  o 
jiosltiou,  that  what  we  are  to  believe  is  "  truth,  not  falsehood,"  i 
was  no  easy  matter,  and  not  safe  to  be  ntteinpted;  and  yet  hoj 
must  ha\'e  tlie  jJeasure  of  refuting  us. 

The  whole  controversy  between  Catbolits  and  Protestants 
turns  on  tbe  questions  here  involved.  Catholics  say  that  Al- 
i]iighty  God  has  made  us  a  revelation,  and  commanded  us  to 
believe  it,  without  doubting,  tii  its  integrilii  and  genuine  itnst^A 
a>>  the  condition  sine  qua  non  of  salvation.  Protestants  also  say  T 
God  has  made  us  n  revelation,  and  commanded  us  to  bcliev»l 
it  without  doubting,  as  tlie  condition  tdm  qua  non  of  solvation  J 
5uf,  virtually,  if  not  expressly,  that  he  does  not  command  vs  KfM 
btliiva  it  in  its  integrity  and  gtnmne  tense,  but  only  no  muckM 
of  it  as  CQnt7nsnd»  itself  to  our  own  minds  and  hearts,  and  in-m 
the  seme  in  ahieh  it  pleases  us  to  understand  it.  They  a 
obliged  to  say  this,  or  acknowlt-dgc  the  niitliority  of  theCiitholiftJ 
Chureh,  and  condemn  themselves,  as  nut  linN'ing  that  faith  mtby]| 
out  which  they  cannot  be  saved. 
,  The  pr(»um|JlioD,  tu  say  tbe  least,  ie  in  &vDr  of  1^  CctUM^ia  J 
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e  cannot  reasonably  snppose  that  iho  Holy  Ghoat  reveals 
^whatlie  does  Dot  Tcqulre  us  tobelieve,  nor  that  lie  can  consent 
tieve  his  word  in  any  senso  but  his  own. 
Tie  Proteataiits  are,  then,  presumpiively  in  the  wrong,  and 
JonBeqiiently,  the  onus  probandi  la^Xs  on  them.  They  can  jus- 
ythemselvE-a  only  by  producing,  on  diviue  authority,  a  spec- 
ification of  the  portions  of  God's  word  they  have  the  permisBlon 
if  the  Holy  Gliost  to  disbelieve  or  not  believe,  according  to 
n  caprice;  and  also  the  permission  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  believe  his  word  in  their  own  sense,  rather  thiin  in  his.  God 
'  has  made  ns  a  revelation ;  this  they  admit,  as  well  as  wo.  He 
has  commanded  ns  to  believe  it;  tliis  Lheyadmit  as  wellaswe. 
Hehasmadebeliefofit  a  necessary  condition  of  salvation;  this 
thfy  dare  not  deny.  "What,  then,  is  the  fair  presamption  from 
tbesR  premises?  Is  it  not,  that  God  commaods  belief  in  his 
revelation  in  its  purity  and  integrity  as  the  condition  of  salva- 
tion ?  Unquestionably.  Then,  unless  you  have  his  authority 
fi)r  Haying  that  he  neither  inquires  you  to  believe  alt  he  has 
revealed,  nor  to  believe  what  you  do  believe  in  its  true  sense, 
yon  are  convicted  of  not  having  the  faith  he  commands,  unless 
you  actually  believe  his  whole  revelation,  and  in  its  true  sense. 
Moreover,  thcgroundonwhichyouare  to  believe  this  reve- 
lation IB  the  veracity  of  God  alone.  Now,  this  ground  is  snf- 
Bcient  ground  of  faith  in  all  that  God  hits  revealed,  and  yon 
h  no  more  propriety  refuse  to  believe  one  portion  of  it 
XI  another.  To  refuse  to  believe  this  revelation  is  to  make 
Godaliar,  andyoumakehiraaliario  refusing  to  believe  one 
■■article,  as  much  as  yon  would  in  refusing  to  believe  the  whole. 
-  You  most,  then,  believe  the  whole,  or  you  make  God,  in  your 
ind,  a  liar;  and  are  you  prepared  to  maintain  that  he 
who  charges  God  with  falsehood,  which  ia  to  blaspheme  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  in  the  way  of  salvation  ? 

So  mastyou  also  believe  the  revelation  in  God's  sense;  for 
it  is  only  in  his  sense  tiiat  it  is  his  word.  If  yon  put  a  mean- 
ing upon  my  words  different  from  the  meaning  I  pat  upon 
them,  tbey  cease  to  be  my  words,  and  become  youia.  So,  when 


you  put  a  meaning  upon  God's  word  different  from  the  mean- 
ing he  puts  upon  it,  it  ceases  to  he  his  word,  and  becomes 
your  word,  and  you  believe  then  the  truth  not  as  it  is  iu  Ood, 
but  as  it  is  in  yon.  You  must,  then,  believe  the  revelation  in 
its  true  sense,  or  yon  do  not  believe  the  revelation  Almighty 
God  has  made.  la  it  not  remarkable  that  Protestants  seem 
never  to  be  aware  of  this  ? 

Again,  God  commands /u/M  in  his  revelation.  But  faith  is 
to  believe  without  doubting  and  is,  aa  we  have  seen,  possible 
only  on  condition  of  infallible  evidence,  which  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt,  but  givesaljBolutecertainty,  The  certainty  of  faith, 
though  different  in  hind,  must  be  equal  is  degree,  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  knowledge,  or  it  is  not  faith.  But  this  certainty  is  not 
possible  in  case  of  erroror  falsehood.  Error  or  falsehood  can- 
not heinfallihly  evidenced;  for,  if  it  could,  it  would  not  be  emir 
or  falsehood,  but  truth.  It  follows,  therefore,  Ihat  the  requisite 
degree  of  evidence  to  elicit  faith  is  possible  only  in  the  case  of 
absolute  truth.  But  therevelation  of  God,  when  misinterpreted, 
when  taken  not  in  its  exact  sense,  is  not  absolute  truth,  and 
thererore  cannot  be  so  evidenced  to  the  mind  as  to  elicit  faith. 
But  we  must  have  faith,  or  be  eternally  damned.  Then  you 
must  take  the  revelation  in  its  exact  sense,  or  not  be  saved, 

Do  you  rf  ply,  that  faith,  in  this  sense,  is  impossible,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  have  infallibie  certainty  of  the  esact  mind  of 
the  Spirit?  This  is  a  plain  begging  of  the  question.  Impos- 
sible, on  your  ground,  we  admit;  but  not,  therefore,  necessarily, 
on  every  ground.  Your  objection  merely  proves  that  yon  nia- 
not,  as  Protestants,  elicit  an  act  of  (aith,  which  is  what  we  con- 
tend ;  but  when  you  say  there/ore  we  cannot  elicit  faith  at  all, 
yon  assume  that  your  ground  is  the  true  and  only  ground, 
which  i  3  what  we  deny,  and  what  it  is  your  business  to  prove. 
Because  you  cannot  elicit  feith,  it  doys  not  follow  that  faith 
cauuot  bo  elicited,  God  has  commanded  it,  as  yon  yourselves 
dare  not  deny;  bat  God  cannot  demand  what  is  impossible: 
theiefore  faith  is  possible.  Then  the  fact  that  it  ia  not  pos- 
sible, on  your  ground,  only  proves  that  you  are  wrong. 
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t  One  of  the  objections  we  brought  a^inat  the  Bible,  as  llie 
ritness  to  the  fliot  ofreveiation.  was,  that,  without  nn  mfallible 
[rftiitbority,  distinct  from  the  Bible,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  the 
[,  SKj^eifncyottiie  Scriptures.  "We  contended,  for  several  r^a- 
aons,  which  we  gave,  that  they  who  take  the  Biblo,  as  iiit<?r- 
preted  by  private  reason  alono,  for  the  oulyaiid  sufficient  rule 
of  faith,  arebouitd  to  prove  that  their  rule  is  sulBcient  from  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  themselves.  But  this  they  cannot  do,  for 
Bie  Scriptaros  nowhere  assert  their  own  sufBciency.  The  Oi- 
veontendsthattheyaro  not  bound  to  prove  the  sufficiency 
bf  the  Scriptures,  but  thai  we  are  hound  to  prove  Iheir  iiuuffi- 
%-mnc}/  But  ilnowhere  takes  op  or  replies  to  our  objoclioas, 
r  snd  nowhere  shows  on  what  principle  we  are  bound  to  prove  a 
negative.  Doubtless,  if  we  deny  a  proposition,  we  are  bound  to 
justify  our  denial  by  adducing  a  good  reason  for  it;  but  in  moat 
cafips  it  is  sulEcieiit  to  allege  the  fact  that  the  affirmative  propo- 
sition is  not  proved.  Protestants  assert  the  sufficiency  ol  the 
Scriptures;  itis  their  business  toprove  that  sufficiency,  and  by 
divine  authority,  too, — a  thing  they  never  have  done,  and  a 
thing  they  know  perfectly  well,  if  they  know  anything  of  the 
snhject,  they  never  can  do.  By  what  right  do  they  assume  a 
position,  without  offeringasingleparticloof  evidence  appnipri- 
ate  in  the  case  to  prove  it,  and  tben  call  upon  us  to  disprove  it  7 
Is  rational  culture  so  neglected  among  Protestants,  and  even 
rrotestant  theologians,  that  they  have  no  more  sense  of  sound 
reasoning  than  this  implies  ? 

But  we  went  further,  and  disproved  the  sufficiency  of  the 

Scriptnre3,whicb  was  morethan  our  argument  required.   Faith 

is  to  believe,  without  doubting,  all  tlie  truths  Almighty  God 

has  reveaied,  and,  therefore,  is  possible  only  on  condition  that 

_we  have  absolute  certainty  that  what  we  receive  as  the  revela- 

^WoD  of  Qod  is  his  revelation,  and  the  whole  of  his  revelation,  as 

Hire  proved  before  and  have  now  proved  again.    The  witness, 

■to  ba  adequate,  sufficient,  must,  then,  testify  to  the  fact  that 

^»te  matter  believed  or  to  be  believed  is  the  revelation,  and  the 

Bfrhole  reretation.     Now,  to  this  last  fact,  namely,  that  they 


ooQtaii]  the  whole  revelation,  or  the  whole  word  of  God,  the 
Scriptnrea  do  not  testify.  Therefore,  they  are  iosufBcient,  for 
this  very  rea,30n,  if  for  no  other.  This  is  the  argament  ad- 
duced in  our  article,  and,  certainly,  before  the  Observer  can 
legitimately  claim  li^s  pkasure  of  having  refuted  ns,  and  the 
right  to  assert  the  siifBciency  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  bound  to 
set  this  argument  aside.    But  it  does  Qot  even  notice  it. 

The  Observer,  we  apprehend,  does  not  understand  what  a 
witness  to  the/arf  of  revelation  means.  He  seems  to  reason 
on  the  supposition,  that,  when  we  contended  for  a  witness  to 
the  fact  of  revelation,  we  meant  merely  that  wo  must  have  a 
witness  to  the  feet  that  God  has  made  a  revelation.  We  as- 
sure him  this  was  not  our  meaning.  We  mean  by  the  fact  of 
revelation,  not  simply  the  fact  that  God  has  made  a  revelation, 
but  that  he  has  revealed  this  or  that  is  a  fact;  an4  wo  mean  by 
a  witness  to  the  fact  of  revelution,  not  merely  a  witness  to  rev- 
elation in  general,  but  to  each  particular  point  of  tie  revelation. 
Assume,  for  instance,  that  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  is  the 
point  in  question.  The  ground  of  faith  in  this  mystery  is  the 
veracity  of  God  revealing  it.  But  before  we  can  know  that 
wo  have  God's  veracity  for  the  truth  of  this  adorable  mystery, 
we  must  know  that  God  has  revealed  it,  that  ia,  the/aci  that 
he  has  rei-ealed  it  Now,  the  witness  we  demand  is  a  witness 
to  thia  fact,  and  to  the  like  fact  ia  every  other  case ;  and  un- 
less we  have  such  a  witness — an  infallible  witness,  too — in 
each  particular  case,  we  have  and  can  have  no  feith.  Does 
the  Observer  understand  thia?  Will  it  deny  that  a  witness, 
and  an  infallible  witness,  in  the  sense  here  defined,  is  the  con- 
dition sine  qua  non  of  feith?  Can  it  say  that  God  has  re- 
vealed this  or  that  article  of  faith,  if  it  have  no  witness  to  the 
fact  that  God  has  revealed  it?  Can  it  say  it  with  atisolute 
certainty  wiihont  an  infallible  witness?  and  if  it  cannot  say 
with  inf.illible  certainty  that  God  has  revealed  it,  cm  it  be- 
lieve, without  doubting,  that  he  has  revealed  it?  No  man  has 
ftuth,  till  he  can  say  with  St  Augustine,  "  0  God,  if  I  am  de- 
ceived, Thou  bast  deceived  me,"  and  this,  too,  in  every  single 
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4r!a(je  of  faith.  Wlio  can  say  this,  unless  he  has  infallible 
•videnco  ihat  the  particular  article,  which  is  in  question,  is  act- 
ually God's  word  ? 

We  must,  then,  have  the  witness,  or  faith  is  impossible. 
What  is  this  witness  ?  We  stated  that  it  must  be,  1.  Reason  ; 
2.  The  Bible ;  3.  Private  illumination ;  or,  4.  The  Apostolic 
ministry,  or  Ecclesia  docens.  We  demonstrated  that  it  could 
not  be  the  first  three,  and,  therefore,  inferred  that  it  must  be  the 
fourth,  or  we  have  no  witness.  Tlie  Observer  nowhere  meets 
our  arguments ;  but  merely  cavils  at  one  or  two  collateral 
points.  It  does  not  bring  out,  clearly  and  distinctly,  any  doc- 
trine of  its  own ;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  understand  its  loose 
statements,  it  assumes  that  the  witness  is  the  Bible,  interpreted, 
not  by  private  reason,  but  by  private  illumination,  or  what  he 
calls  "  the  internal  monitor."  We  prove  by  historical  testi- 
mony that  the  Scriptures  contain  the  revelation  of  God,  and 
by  the  internal  monitor  we  ascertain  its  sense. 

But,  1.  We  cannot,  by  historical  testimony,  prove  that  the 
Bible  contains  the  whole  revelation  of  God ;  and  yet,  assum- 
ing a  revelation  to  have  been  made,  and  belief  of  it  enjoined 
as  the  condition  of  being  saved,  we  can  demonstrate,  as  we 
have  shown,  by  reason,  that  it  is  necessary  to  believe,  and  to 
know  that  v/e  believe,  the  whole. 

2.  There  are  many  Mse  prophets  gone  out  into  the  world, 
and  we  are  not  to  believe  every  spirit,  but  to  try  the  spirits  if 
they  be  of  God. — 1  St.  John,  iv.  1.  There  must,  then,  be 
some  critenon  by  which  we  may  distinguish  the  true  f»om  iY^Q 
fiilse.  This  cannot  be  the  internal  monitor,  because  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  are  to  try.  What  is  this  criterion  ?  The  bless- 
ed Apostle  tells  us.  "  We  are  of  God.  Ho  that  knoweth 
God  heareth  us.  He  that  is  not  of  God  heareth  not  us.  By 
this  we  know  the  spirit  of  truth  from  the  spirit  oi  error."*'— 
lb.  6.  If  you  have  the  spirit  of  truth,  you  hear  the  Apostlea, 
that  is,  abide  in  the  Apostolic  doctrine  and  communion.  You 
iDiist^  then,  ^rove  that  you  abide  in  the  Apostolic  doctrine  and 
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I,  before  jow  liave  proved  your  right  to  follow  yo:B 

3.  We  are  commaoded  to  give  a  rcison  to  them  that  ask  uc 
of  the  hoiw  that  ia  in  hb.  But,  according  to  the  Observer  it- 
self, this  inward  wilueaa  is  authority  only  for  the  individual  him- 
self, and,  therefore,  no  reasou  to  be  assigned  ta  others. 

4.  All  men  ai'e  required  to  believe  the  revelation  God  haa 
made,  on  pain  of  eternal  condemnation.  To  believe  the  rey»- 
l-ition  is  to  believe  it  in  its  integrity  ai.d  genuine  eense.  But 
it  must  be  propounded  to  those  who  are  as  yet  unbelievers  in 
this  sense,  as  the  condition  of  their  believing  it.  Now,  it  must 
be  propounded  with  infallible  evidence  that  it  is  the  revelation 
of  God,  or  without  it  If  without  it,  unbelievers  nre  justifia- 
ble in  rejectjng  it,  which  no  Christian  can  admit.  But  if  the 
sense  ia  to  be  ascertained  only  by  the  inward  monitor  of  the 
individual,  it  cannot  be  propounded  with  the  inf»ilible  evidence 
refiuirud,  for  this  evidence  must  be  evidence  to  the  revelation 
in  its  genuine  sense,  since  otherwise  that  which  is  evidenced 
would  not  be  the  word  of  God,  but  soraetliiug  else, — the 
words  of  man,  or  of  the  Devil. 

5.  The  internal  monitor  is  the  Holy  Ghost  Is  the  Holy 
Ghost  given  to  unbeUevers !  If  you  Bay  yes,  we  demand  the 
proof,  which  the  Observer  admits  cannot  be  ^ven.  If  you  say 
BO,  then,  we  ask,  where  b  the  sin  of  unbelievers  in  that  they 
are  unbelievers )  The  revelation  is  not  credible,  save  in  its  true 
sense.  They  who  are  not  privately  illuminated  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  know  not  and  cannot  know  it  in  its  true  sense.  Then 
they  cannot  believe  it.  Yet  they  are,  by  all  Christian  theology, 
declared  sinners  in  consequence  of  their  unbelief.  Is  a  man  a 
■inner  for  not  doing  what  he  has  not  the  ability  to  do? 

6.  But  lastly,  the  practical  effects  of  this  doctrine  prove  thai 
i  is  not  of  God.  It  paves  the  way  for  lawless  enthusiasm,  and 
the  introduction  of  ail  manner  of  false  doctrines.  Every  en- 
thusiast may  allege  that  he  has  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  though 
what  he  teaches  is  as  false  as  hell  and  wicked  as  the  Bevil^  yoa 
have  no  means  of  convicting  him.     He  speaks  by  the  IIolj 
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would  you  shnt  Uie  mouth  of  the  Holy  Ghost?  lie 
follows  the  [spirit;  would  you  resist  the  Spirit?  Each  man  ia 
tbe  EaUsia  docens,  and  profesaea  to  speak  with  iufallible  au- 
thority. What  will  you  do?  "What  will  yon  say?  Your 
mouth  is  Bhut  Does  not  tbo  spirit  witness  \a  itself?  What 
right  have  you  to  oppose  your  Spirit  to  his  ?  Haa  he  not  as 
high  authority  as  you  have?  You  say,  No;  ho  says,  Yes; 
and  how  are  yott  to  prove  your /wis  above  his  ^M?  What  ia 
to  decide  between  you?  The  Bible?  Not  bo  fast  Your 
rule  of  fiuth  is.the  Bible  interpreted  by  the  interna)  monitor. 
lie  appeals  to  the  Bible,  as  well  as  you;  and  llio  quostion  ia 
not,  whether  the  Bible  be  or  be  not  the  word  ol'  God,  but 
wfaother  he  or  jon  have  its  genuine  sense.  What  does  the 
Bible  mean  ?  You,  on  the  authority  of  what  you  call  the  Holy 
Gbost,  say  it  means  thia;  he,  on  what  he  alleges  to  be  the 
same  authority,  says  it  means  that  Which  of  you  is  right? 
"What  is  to  decide?  Nothing.  Youcannotconvicthini,  oor 
he  yon.  There  you  are,  eternally  at  loggerheads,  and  the  most 
damnable  heresies  are  rifo  in  the  land,  and  ruining  the  people, 
both  for  this  world  and  for  that  which  is  to  come.  Thia  is  one 
of  the  glorious  effects  of  your  "glorioua  Reformation  1"  Can  a 
doctrine,  leading  to  such  disastrous  con  sequences,  be  adoctrine 
from  God?  And  has  Almighty  God  provided  no  safer  rule  for 
the  inatmction  of  his  children  in  IhaC  faith  he  requires  them 
to  believe  as  the  condition  of  being  saved  ?  Out  upon  the 
foul  blasphemy  1  Say  it  not  but  rather  go  and  sit  in  sacl^clotb 
and  ashes  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  look  on  him  ye  have  cmcL- 
fiad,  and  weep  in  silence  over  your  folly  and  wickedness. 

The  tJr*M/T/(r  complains  of  us,  that  we  assuraod,  in  our  ar- 
jrument  that  FrotesLants  admit  that  Ood  hasmadeusarovela- 
lion,  and  that  we  did  not  reason  with  them  as  if  they  were  Jews, 
Mahometans,  or  infidels.  Perhaps  we  wero  wrong  in  this,  but 
it  will  do  ns,  we  hope,  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  we  did 
not  assume  them  to  be  believers  in  the  revelation  of  God;  w 
only  assumed  that  Xhaj pro/ess  to  bel.eve  it,  at  least,  some  po 
dons  of  it    We  have  known  Frotestanls  too  long  and  too  ii 
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timatoly  to  bo  guilty  of  the  folly  of  inferring  their  belief  from 
^e\.Tprofessii>n.  We  hope  this  explanation  will  satisfy  til© 
Observer,  and  induce  it  to  witlidraw  its  complaint  Wo  aa- 
sumed  that  Protestants  admit  that  God  has  made  ua  a  rovela' 
tion,  and  that  the  Scriptures,  so  far  aa  wo  had  in  oar  argument 
occasion  to  appeal  to  that  revelation,  contain  an  authentic  rec- 
ordofit  This  tboyprolessi  and  in  reasoning  with  them,  we 
snppoaed  it  would  be  mora  respectful  to  lake  tliem  at  theirpro- 
fessiou  tlian  it  would  he  to  go  behind  it  for  Ihoir  actual  belief 
or  want  of  belief.  If,  however,  they  object  to 'this,  prefer  to 
have  ns  reason  with  them  as  if  they  were  infidels,  and  really 
believe  that  this  would  he  more  ia  accordance  with  truth,  we 
will  hereafter  do  onr  beat  to  accommodate  them. 

On  one  point  tlie  Observer  seems  really  to  believe  that  it 
has  caught  us  in  a  difficulty,  and  its  antics  on  Iho  occasion  are 
quite  diverting.  Wo  contended  that  we  cannot  elicit  an  act  of 
faith  without  an  infallible  witness  \a  the  fact  of  revelation,  and 
that  this  wilness  cannot  be  reason,  the  Bible,  nor  private  illu- 
mination, but  ia  and  must  be  the  Apoatob'c  ministry.  On  this, 
the  Observer  \>TQ'ak%  out: — "We  have,  then,  no  proof  of  the 
fact  of  revelation,  unless  we  can  find  it  in  the  testimony  of  the 
Apostolic  ministry.  Very  well,  Mr.  Brownsou,  as  the  first  im- 
portant matter  is  the  fact  that  me  have  a  revelation,  bring  for- 
ward the  witness.  The  witness!  the  witness  1  wo  must  have  ■ 
the  witness  1  With  all  my  heart,  dear  Mr.  Observer ;  only 
contain  yourself  a  momeuL  You  call  for  a  witness  to  tlie 
fact  that  God  lias  made  ns  a  revelation,  and  to.  this  fact  you 
imply  that  we  have  no  witness  to  produce  but  the  Apostolic 
jciuiatry.  Withyour  leave,  Uiis  is  a  mistake.  There  is  a  wide 
diifercoce  botiveen  what  we  call  the  fact  of  revelation,  and  the 
fact  tluit  God  has  made  ua  a  revelation.  To  tlie  fact  of  reve- 
lation, that  is,  to  prove  what  isor  is  not  tho  revelation  Almighty 
God  has  made,  tho  Apostolic  ministry  ia  to  us  the  only  com- 
petent witness;  hut  to  the  fact  that  Almighty  God  has  made  a 
revelation,  it  is  nut,  nor  did  we  pretend  or  imply  that  it  is,  the 
only  witness.  To  this  factweadduceas  the  witness  histobioal 
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TKSTiMoST,  by  which  vo  provj  that  liioro  w.-.s  such  a  person 
as  Jesua  Chrisi,  and  that  he  wrought  miracles  which  prove 
him  to  have  spoken  by  divine  authority,  Horu  is  l.he  witness 
you  demand.  Do  you  object  to  its  testimooyV  ttriuf;  for- 
ward, then,  your  objeetiona,  and  we  will  reply  to  ihcm  when 
we  come  to  defend  the  Church  against  infidels. 

If  the  Oisrrz'er  bad  read  our  article  from  page  45  to  page 
50,  it  would,  perhaps  have  suspected  that  we  could  extricate 
ourselves  more  easily  from  the  difficulty  it  has  conjured  up, 
than  it  appears  to  have  imagined.  It  is  ofl^n  a  convenience 
to  ttoderstand  your  opponent,  before  attempting  to  refute  him, 
— though  sometimes  an  inconvenience,  we  admit,  if  one  ia 
resolved  beforehand,  come  what  will,  to  have  tbe  "pleasure" 
of  refuting  him.  The  Apostolic  ministry,  existing,  as  it  has, 
in  uninterrupted  SuccessioQ  through  eighleen  hundred  years, 
i9  itaelf.  by  the  very  lact  of  its  existence,  a  proof  of  the  fact 
tfaat  Almighty  God  has  made  us  a  revelation ;  but  we  did  not 
adduce  it,  nor  are  we  obliged,  by  the  logical  cenditioua  of 
onr  argument,  to  adduce  it,  in  proof  of  this  fact;  for  we  prove 
this  fact  independently  of  its  authority,  by  the  historical 
testimony  by  which  we  establish  the  authenticity  of  the 
Scriptures  as  historical  documents. 

The  Observer  accuses  us  of  reasoning  in  a  vicious  circle, 
because  we  assert  (hat  the  Apostolic  ministry  is  the  only  com- 
petent witness  to  the  fact  of  revelation,  and  yet  appeal  to  the 
Scriptures  in  proof  of  (he  fact  that  a  revelation  has  been  made, 
and  to  determine  the  commission  of  the  ministry.  We  con- 
fess we  can  detect  no  vicious  circle  in  this.  The  fact  that  a 
revelation  has  been  made  was  evidenced  to  those  who  lived  in 
the  age  in  which  it  was  made  by  miracles,  which  accredited 
those  by  whom  it  jras  made,  as  we  showed  in  our  article.  We 
leal  to  the  Scriptures,  in  the  first  instance,  not  to  ascertain 
what  this  revelation  is.  but  as  a  simple  historical  record  of  the 
miraclea  and  other  facts,  which  prove  thata  revelation  has  been 
made,  or  that  God  has  really  spoken  to  man.  It  ia  perfectly 
legilitData  to  say,  the  Apostolic  miolatiy  is  the  only  witness 


competent  to  Bzy  what  it  is  God  has  or  has  not  spoken,  and- 
yet  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  as  historical  doctrines  to  prove 
that  he  has  spoken.     Here  is  no  victDus  circle. 

Nor  do  we  reason  in  a  vicious  circle  when  we  asaame  the 
Apostolic  ministry  to  he  the  only  witness  to  the  fact  of  revela- 
tion, and  yet  adduce  the  ScriptiireB  as  historical  documents  in 
proof  of  the  commission  of  the  ministry.  Because  we  do  not 
first  asEume  the  authority  of  the  ministry  as  the  only  proof  of 
the  Scriptures  as  historical  documents,  and  then  addnce  the 
Scriptures  in  proof  of  the  commission  which  authorizes  it  to 
testify  to  that  autheaticity.  We  take  the  Scriptures,  already 
proved  to  be  authentic  historical  documents,  so  far  forth  as  his- 
torical in  their  character,  at  least,  so  far  forth  as  we  have  occa- 
sion to  use  them  in  the  argument,  to  prove  one  simple  histori- 
cal fact,  namely,  the  commission  which  Jesus  Christ  gave  to  his 
Apostles;  and  then  we  take  the  ministry,  proved,  through  the 
commissionof  the  Apostles,  to  he  Apostolic,  as  the  witness  to 
the  fact  and  the  expounder  of  revelation,  whether  contained  in 
the  Scriptures  or  deposited  olsHwhere.  Here  ia  no  vicious  cir- 
cle, and  we  say  80  on  the  authority  of  the  OAwrwc/- itself.  "Wa 
accused  the  advocates  of  private  illumination  with  reasoning  in 
a  vicious  circle,  when  they  take  the  witness  to  prove  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  then  the  Scriptures  to  prove  the  witness,  Not  at 
all,  says  the  Observer:  "For  while  we  tako  the  Scriptures  to 
prove  Ihe  witness,  we  do  not  take  the  witness  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  Scriptures,  hut  theu-  sense.  The  eslablishraent  of 
the  fact  of  thL-ir  existence,  as  the  record  of  God's  revealed  wiU, 
is  antecedent  to  their  use  to  prove  the  witness,  and  independ- 
ent of  his  testimony."  This,  though  not  a  complete  reply  to 
ua, — because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tlie  establishment  of  tlie  ex- 
istence of  tho  Scriptures  aa  tho  record  of  God's  rcmaled  will 
is  not  antecedent  to  their  use  to  prove  the  witness,  since  the 
liict  that  they  are  the  record  of  the  revealed  iL'iHal  God  in  its 
purity  and  integrity  is  one  of  the  iaols  to  which  the  witness  is 
to  testify,— is  nevertheless  a  vitlld  distinction,  and  a  complete 
refutation  of  the  Observer's  charge  against  us.    For,  while  we 
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tsbe  the  Scriptures  as  Aislerieai  docummts^  to  prove  the  com- 
mission of  the  ApoBtoiic  ministry,  we  do  not  take  the  Apostolic 
miuistry  to  prove  that  tlie  Scriptures  are  authentic  historical 
doenmciiw,  but  to  prot-e  what  is  or  is  not  tlie  word  which 
Almighty  God  has  spoken.  The  establishment  of  the  fuct  of 
iheir  existence  asauthentio  historical  documents  is  antecedent 
to  their  use  to  prove  the  commission  of  the  Apostolic  ministry, 
and  independent  of  its  testimony.  The  blunder  of  the  Ob- 
server  comes  from  conlbunding  tbefact  of  the  existence  tif  the 
Scriptures  as  authentic  historical  documents  with  the  fact  of 
their  authority  as  a  record  of  revelation. 

The  Observer,  however,  is  not  to  be  so  easily  balked  of  the 
I  "  pleaauro  "  of  refuting  us. 

'  "  Wo  want  no  easier  bisk  than  to  establish  false  religions  on 
the  principle  hero  laid  down.  There  would  be  no  dilSculty  to 
get  the  appointment  of  a  body  of  pastors  and  teadiers,  and  then 
to  lind  witnesses  to  testify  to  the/act  of  the  aJ>pointmenl.  And 
then,  if  this  body  of  teachers  were  allowed  to  say  that  such  and 
such  books  contained  the  record  of  a  revelation  Q'oiu  God,  we 
h  could  not  only  have  as  many  false  teachers  as  we  wanted,  hut  a 
L  correspondentnumberofspuriousBibles.  Iftho lying 'witness' 
Bwear  to  a  EiTse  revelation,  the  untrue  revelation  would  of 
coarse  vouch  for  the  appointment  of  the  witness.  It  is  easy 
enough,  then,  to  bring  historical  testimony  to  the  appointment 
of  a  witness;  but  the  authority  of  the  witness — -is  it  from 
heaven,  or  of  men?  If  you  say,  of  men,  tie  n,  why  believe  the 
testimony?  if  from  heaven,  then  it  is  a  revealed  fact,  and  on 
your  principles  cannot  be  known  but  by  the  testimony  of  the 
■  witness.'  Bishop  Sherlock,  in  hia  day.  (fell  in  with  just  such 
reusonera  as  Mr,  Brownson,  and  pushed  them  around  the  cir- 
cle after  this  manner:  'The  Scriptures  are  very  intelligent  to 
honest  and  diligent  readers,  in  all  things  necessary  to  salva- 
tion; and  if  they  be  not,  I  desire  to  know  how  we  shall  Snd  out 
the  Chnrch;  for  certainly  the  Church  has  no  charterbul  what  is 
in  the  Scriptures  j  and  then,  if  wo  must  believe  the  Church  be- 
fore we  can  believe  or  understand  the  Scriptures,  we  must  be- 
lieve the  Church  before  we  can  possibly  know  whether  there 
be  a  church  or  not  I  If  we  prove  the  Chnrch  by  the  Scriptures, 
we  must  believe  and  understand  tiie  Scriptures  before  we  cai; 
lea  the  Ghiuch.  If  we  believe  and  understand  the  Scriptures 
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upon  the  aiilhoriLy  and  iuterpretation  ofthe  Ohurch,  consider- 
ed as  a  churcli.  then  we  must  know  the  Church  before  tho  Scrip- 
tures, The  Scripture  cannot  be  known  whhouC  the  Charch, 
nor  the  Church  without  the  Scripture,  anil  yet  OHO  of  ihem  must 
he  known  first;  yet  neither  of  them  can  ho  known  first,  accor- 
ding to  these  principles;  which  is  such  an  absurdity,  aa  all  the 
art  of  the  world  can  never  palliate.' 

"That  Mr.  Brownaon  may  have  no  ground  to  say  he  is 
treated  unfairly  in  thia  matter,  we  give  him  leave  to  hang 
upon  just  which  horn  of  the  dilemma  he  may  choose;  but 
as  for  hangiiig  upon  both,  we  insist  that  he  shall  do  uo  such 
thing.': — pp.  138,  139, 

With  the  Obsen'tr's  permission,  we  will,  at  present,  hang  on 
neither  horn.  To  the  extract  from  Bishop  Sherlock  we  reply, 
that  the  Scriptures,  as  authentic  historical  documents,  are 
logically,  though  not  chronologically,  in  our  argument,  before 
the  Church  as  a  divinely  commissioned  body ;  but  the  Church, 
as  the  divinely  commissioned  witness  and  expounder  of  the 
word  of  God,  ia  both  logically  and  chronologically  before  the 
Scriptures,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Church  is  older  than 
the  Scriptures. 

The  divine  autlwi-ity  ofthe  commission  is  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  given  by  Jesna  Christ,  proved,  by  the  miracles 
ho  perfonned,  to  apeak  by  dii'ine  authority.  The  fact  that  he 
wrought  miracles,  and  the  fact  that  he  gave  the  commission,  are 
both  historical  facts,  andprovable  by  historical  testimony,  with- 
out ourbeingobligedtoappeal  to  the  authority  of  the  witness. 

But  the  authority  of  the  commission,  if  of  God,  is  a  revealed 
fact.  If  revealed,  it  can  be  proved  only  by  the  authority  of 
the  Apostolic  ministry,  because  that  is  Ihe  only  witness  we  ac- 
knowledge to  the  fact  of  revelation.  Then  we  must  assume  the 
divine  authority  ofthe  commission  as  the  condition  of  proving 
it,  which  is  absurd ;  or  we  must  admit  some  other  witness  than 
the  Apostolic  ministry,  and  then  wo  contradict  ourselves,  and 
oar  wliole  reasoning  fulla  to  tho  ground.  This  objection  waa 
urged  against  us  by  the  Chrislian  World,  one  of  the  organs 
of  Ibo  Unitarians.  The  reply  is  simple  and  easy.  Tho  Apos- 
Wliu  ministry  ia  nothing  but  tho  continuation  of  Cbrist'a  owa 
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I  ministry  while  he  was  on  the  earth ;  and  the  tJhurch  teaching, 
which  we  have  called  (he  Apostolic  ministry,  was,  while  he 
was  on  earlb.  in  liim.  But  in  him  its  authority  to  teach  is  not 
eslfililiahed  by  the  commission  to  the  Apostles,  but  by  the 
miracles  he  wrought  We  take  the  authority  of  the  Charch 
teaching  in  him  while  he  was  on  earth,  proved  by  miracles  to 
be  of  God,  to  establish  tlie  Divine  authority  of  the  commissioa 
10  the  Apostles.  Conaequontlyi  we  neither  deny  tho  Apostolic 
ministry  to  be  the  only  witness,  uordo  we  fall  into  theabsnrdity 
of  asBUmitig the  divine  authority  of  the  witness  as  the  condition 
of  pro\-ing  its  divine  authority.  Will  the  Ofiserrer  teiii  us  on 
which  horn  of  his  imagined  dilemma  we  now  hang? 

The  commission  to  the  Apostles  created  no  now  ministry, 

hut  simply  provided  lor  tba  continuance,  unto  to  the  con- 

snrnnjation  of  the  world,  of  tho  visible  ministry  our  blessed 

Saviour  had  himself  exerciseil  while  on  the  earih.    "Asmy" 

Father  had  sent  me,  ao  send  I  you."   When  he  was  on  earth 

the  witness  was  visible  in  him,  now  it  is  visible  in  the  body 

of  the  pastors  and  teachers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churcli, 

but,  though  viable  under  other  conditions,  it  is  one  and  the 

•  eamo;   "For,  behold,"  says  our  blessed  Saviour,  "lam  with 

'  you  all  days  unto  the  consummation  of  the  world."    He  is 

'i  the  witness,  and  testifies  through  them.     Does  the  Observer 

)  ftsk  a  belt.r  wituess?     If  it  does,  it  must  find  him,  fur  wo 

'  never  pledged  ourselves  to  produce  a  better. 

One  point  more  we  notice,  and  then  take  our  leave  of  this 
I   Episcopal  Observer,  till  we  hear  from  him  again.    Our  readers 
'   will  recollect  tho  argument  we  used  to  identify  the  Ecdesia 
iaeens,  or  Church  teaching,  with  the  Roman  Catholic  ministry. 
'  It  is  the  Roman  Catholic  ministry.   It  can  be  no  other.  It 
cannot  be  the  Greek  Church.    The  Greek  Church  was  formerly 
in  comnnaion  with  tho  Church  of  Rome,  and  made  one  corpo- 
ration with  it.    The  Church  of  Rome  was  then  the  tnio  church, 
£cclesia  liocens,  or  it  was  not.     If  not,  t'le  Greek  Church  is 
SB,  in  consequence  ol'  having  communed  with  a  false  church. 
J  ]f  il  was,  the  Greek  Church  is  false,  because  it  separated  from 
>?o  talie  either  horn  of  the  dilemma,  the  Greek  Church  is 
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falap,  (ind  its  miaistry  not  tlio  Apostolic  ministry  which  inherits 
the  proiuises.  The  Bame  reasoning  will  apply  with  equal  force 
to  Buy  of  the  Oriental  secia  not  in  communion  with  the  see  of 
Rome;  and,  a  forltori,  to  all  the  modern  Protestant  sects. 
Therefore,  the  Roman  Catholic  rainistry  is  the  Apostolic  cor- 
poration, because  this  corporation  can  be  no  other." 

Upon  this  the  Episcopal  Observer  remarks: — 

"  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  In  the  world  to  make  ont  a 
false  conclosiou,  if  one  can  he  allowed  to  slip  a  false  premise 
into  the  process  of  iodnction.  There  are  so  many  violations 
of  tlie  rules  of  logic  ia  the  above  paragraph,  that  the  reader 
would  hardly  have  patience  to  follow  us  in  their  exposure, 
i'recisely  the  same  reasoning,  in  the  same  words,  with  only 
a  slight  interclmnpe  of  terms,  will  beat  show  its  absurdity. 

'"It  is  the  ministry  of  the  Greek  Church.  It  can  be  no 
other.  It  cannot  be  the  Roman  Catholic  Ministry.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  waa  formerly  in  communion  with  the 
'  Greek  Church,  and  made  one  corporation  with  it.  The  Greek 
Church  was  then  the  true  church,  Ecclesia  docens,  or  it  was 
not.  If  not,  the  Church  of  Rome  is  false,  in  consequence 
of  havinv  communed  with  a  false  church.  If  it  was,  the 
Church  of  Home  is  false,  because  it  separated  from  it.  So, 
take  either  horn  of  the  dilemma,  the  Church  of  Rome  is  false, 
and  its  ministry  not  the  Apostolic  ministry  which  inherits 
the  promises,'  &;c." — p.  141, 

Now,  win  it  be  credited  that  we  anticipated  this  retort  and 
replied  to  it?    Yet  such  is  the  fact.    Here  is  what  we  said; — 

'■You  object,  in  behalf  of  the  Greek  Church,  that  Rome 
aepaiated  from  her,  not  she  from  Rome.  This  we  deny.  It 
is  historically  certain,  that  the  Greek  Church,  prior  to  the 
final  separation,  apreed  with  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the 
matters  (the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  and  the  Procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost)  which  were  made  the  pretexts  for  separa- 
tiou.  In  the  separation,  the  Greek  Church  denied  what  she 
hnd  before  asserted,  while  Rome  continued  to  assert  the 
same  doctrine  alter  as  before.  Therefore  the  Greek  Church 
was  the  dissentient  party.  Prior  to  the  separation,  the  Greek 
Church  agreed  with  the  Romaji  in  subraitling  to  the  Papal 
authority.  In  the  separation,  the  Greek  Church  threw  off 
this  authority,  while  the  Boman  continued  to  submit  to  it 
Therefore  the  Greek  Church  was  the  separalist. 
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"Ton  insist,  that,  Ihoughtbeactofspparalionmay,  indeed, 
f  have  been  formally  the  act  of  the  Greek  I'liurch,  yt*t  the  separ- 
^  atjon  was  really  od  the  part  of  Rome,  who  had  cornipted  the 
faith,  and  rendered  separation  from  her  necessaty  to  the  pa- 
riw  of  Uie  Christian  Church.  But,  if  thia  be  so,  nhatever 
the  corrnptions  of  the  faith  Rome  bad  been  ^njlty  of,  the 
Greek  Church  participated  in  them  during  her  cominuniun 
with  Romo.  If  they  vitiated  the  Latin  Church,  tht-y  equally 
vitiated  the  Greek.  Then  both  had  failed,  and  the  true 
Church,  which  we  have  seen  is  indefectible,  mnsl  have  been 
somewhere  else.  Then  the  Greek  Church  could  become  a 
true  Church  by  separating  from  the  communion  of  the  Latin 
C'hurch  only  on  condition  of  coming  into  communion  with 
the  true  Church.  But  it  came  into  communion  with  no 
[  CliuTcL    Therefore,  the  Greek  Church,  at  any  rate,  ia  false." 

F      Yet  the  C^i'-mi^rnowhero  notices  the  fact  that  we  had  thus 
replied  in  advance,  nor  even  that  we  were  aware  of  the  objec- 
tion.  It  has  not  noticed  these  replies,  express  to  its  objeolJon, 
and  yet  it  claims  to  have  refuted  us  I    Yes,  it  has  refuted  us, 
by  urging  the  ohjoctionB  we  ourselves  brought,  but  without  no- 
I  tJcing  ouranswers  I   This  may  be  a  refutation  in  thoPTOiestant 
I  sense,  but,  thank  God  I  it  is  not  in  the  Catholic  sense.  The  con- 
j  duct  ofthetJ^iWT'fr,  in  thisreBpect,weBhall  not  trust  ourselves 
[  fai  characterize  as  it  deserves,  nor  shall  we  suffer  it  to  surprise 
i.  Deprived,  as  thewriter  is,  by  the  simple  fact  that  he  is  a  Prot- 
[  estant,  of  the  ordinary  means  of  divine  grace,  nothbg  better 
I  wastobeexpectedofhim.  He  has  a  cause  to  maintain,  which 
'  doesnot  admit  ofcandor  and  truthfulness,  honesty  and  loirdeal- 
ind  wo  should  be  more  surprised  to  find  him  exercising 
such  virtues  than  we  are  by  finding  him  sinning  against  them. 
It  13  worthy  of  note  tliat  this  Episcopal  writer  has  passed  over 
Ihe  articles  in  our  Review  against  his  own  church,  and,  chnrch- 
mannsbo  professes  to  he  has  entered  the  Mats  only  against  an 
iirticle  the  main  design  of  wliJch  was  to  defend  the  Church 
against  No-Church.    It  is  also  worthy  of  note,  that  the  ohjec- 
tiona  ho  has  brought  against  us  were  nearly  all  brought  ^ive- 
■^as\Y\ai.ha Christian  Jicgistera^A Christian  iVi>rld,\heU 
weekly  organs  of  the  No-Church  Unitarians.   What  docs  thia 
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indicate?  Are  Unitarians  and  Episcopalians  acting  ia  concert? 

we  to  infer  that  a  common  dread  of  Catholicity  is  c 
bining  all  the  various  Protestant  sects  aguiust  the  Catholic 
Cinirch?  This  last  seems  to  ua  not  iniprobublo.  The  signs  of 
the  times  seem  to  indicate  that  the  several  tribes  of  Goths,  Van- 
dals, Huna,  and  other  barbarians,  are  forming  a  leagneforanew 
invasion  of  Rome,  Well,  be  it  so.  "He  that  dwelleth  in 
heaven  shall  laugh  at  them,  and  the  Lord  shall  deride  jhem." 
The  Episcopalians  may  read  tbeir  destiny  in  that  of  tho  old 
Donaiista,  whom,  in  many  respects,  they  resemble ;  and  all  the 
Protestant  sects  combined  are  not  so  formidable  to  the  Church 
as  were,  at  one  period,  the  old  Arians.  The  Church  triumphed 
over  the  Arians;  she  will  triumph  over  the  Protestants.  A 
union  whose  piinciple  is  hatred  will  not  lon^  subsist,  but  will 
soon  break  asunder.  Pro testa.nl ism  ia  doomed.  The  Devil 
may  be  very  aciivo  and  full  of  wrath,  and  utter  great  swelling 
words,  for  a  season,  because  be  knows  that  his  time  is  short ;  but 
ProtestaEtism  must  go  the  way  of  all  tho  earth.  The  Lord 
will  remember  mercy,  and  will  not  much  longer  afflict  the 
nations,  but  will  recall  them  to  the  bosom  of  his  Church. 
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SoMKTiMEin  1341,  Mr.  Thoniwoli,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
a!)d  ''Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  and  the  Kvidenoesof  Chris- 
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bon  of  those  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  ProtestantR 
exclude  from  the  canon  of  Scripture.  To  this  essay,  as  subse 
quently  reprinted  with  the  author's  name,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lynch, 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  replied,  in  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Thornwell,  through  the  columns  of  The  Catholic  Miscel- 
lany, The  volume  before  us  is  Mr.  Thorn  well's  rejoinder  to  Dr. 
Lynch,  and  contains,  in  an  Appendix,  the  original  essay,  «ind  the 
substance  of  Dr.  Lynch's  reply  to  it  The  rejoinder  consists  of 
twenty-nine  letters,  which  cover  nearly  the  whole  ground  of 
controversy  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and,  though 
written  in  a  Presbyterian  spirit,  they  arc  respectable  for  ability 
and  learning.  The  work,  though  nothing  surprising,  is,  upon 
the  whole,  above  the  general  average  of  publications  of  its  class. 

The  purpose  of  the  essay  was  to  "assert  and  endeavor  to 
]>rove  that  T'obit,  Judith^  the  additions  to  the  Book  of  Esther^ 
Wisdom^  Bcclesiasticus,  Baruch^  with  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah^ 
the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  the  Story  of  Susannah,  the 
Story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  the  First  and  Second  Books 
of  Maccabees  are  neither  sacred  nor  canonical,  and  of  course  of 
no  more  authority  in  the  Church  of  God  than  Seneca's  Letters 
or  Tully's  Offices."  (pp.  339,  340.)  In  the  present  work,  the 
author  attempts  to  maintain  the  same  thesis,  and  to  refute  the 
objections  urged  by  Dr.  Lynch  against  it.  He  professes  on  his 
very  title-page  to  have  proved  the  books  enumerated  "to  be 
corrupt  additions  to  the  word  of  God,"  and  to  have  discussed 
and  refuted  "  the  arguments  of  Romanists  from  the  infallibility 
of  the  Church  and  the  testimonies  of  the  Fathers  in  their 
behalf."  The  question  very  naturally  arises.  Has  he  done  this  5 
Has  he  proved  that  these  books  are  uninspired,  as  he  must  have 
done,  if  he  has  proved  them  to  be  corrupt  additions  to  the  word 
of  God;  and  has  he  refuted  the  arguments  of  Catholics,  or 
rather  of  Dr.  Lynch,  in  their  behalf  ? 

The  arguments  which  Dr.  Lynch  adduces  for  these  books  are 
drawn  from  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  and  the  testimony  of 
the  Fathers.  If  the  Church  is  infallible,  the  testimony  of  the 
Fathers  is  of  subordinate  importance,  for  the  infallibility  aloM 
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■uflicts  for  the  fditlifiil ;  if  the  Churcb  k  not  infUIIible,  it  la  « 
Ml  less  conseqii(?iice  what  the  Fathers  testify ;  for  then  all  faith 
is  out  uf  the  ({ueslion,  botli  for  Catholics  and  ail  others.  W« 
may,  therefore,  waive  all  cuiisi deration,  for  the  present,  of  the 
argum<!iit  for  the  deDbjro-canooical  books  drawn  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Falhers,  and  confine  ourselves  to  that  drawn  from 
the  in&llibihty  of  the  Church.  The  argument  from  mfallibility 
must,  of  course,  be  refuted,  before  the  author  can  claim  ia  have 
refuted  Dr.  Lynch,  or  to  have  proved  his  general  thesis,  that 
the  books  in  question  are  "corrupt  additions  to  the  word  of 
God." 

The  Ciitholic  Church,  undeniably,  includes  these  books  in 
her  canon  of  S<:riptui'c,  and  commHods  her  children  to  receive 
tbom  as  Uie  word  of  God.  ITiia  is  certain,  and  the  author 
concedes  it;  for  he  adduces  it  as  a  proof  of  her  "intolerablo 
arragance."  If  eImi  is  infiilhbic  io  deciarinu;  the  word  of  Goil, 
as  all  Catholics  hold,  these  books  are  certainly  in.<ipired  Scj'i{>- 
ture,  and  rightiiilly  placed  in  the  canon,  lliis  is  the  argument 
fium  in&llihility ;  and  it  is  evident  to  every  one  who  uuder- 
otands  what  it  is  to  refute  an  argument  that  it  can  be  refiited 
only  by  disproving  the  infallibility,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
proving  the  Cdlibility,  of  the  Chureh.  To  prove  the  Church 
fiJUble,  moreover,  it  is  not  enough  to  refute  the  arguments  by 
which  Catholics  are  accustomed  to  prove  her  intalhlnlity ;  for 
m  doctrine  may  be  true,  and  yet  the  at^umeuts  adduced  in 
r-roof  of  it  he  unsound  and  inconclusive.  It  will,  therefore, 
avail  the  author  but  little  to  refute  our  ai^menla  for  the  in- 
fullibility,  unless  he  refutes  the  infallibility  itself;  for  so  luiig 
as  he  is  unable  to  say  positively  that  the  Church  b  fallible,  he 
is  unable  to  refnte  the  argument  from  her  iuMlibihty.  It  may 
Uiil  be  true  that  she  is  infallible,  and  if  alie  is,  tho  books  are 
not  uninspired  compositions,  hut  infallibly  the  woril  of  God, 

Mr,  Thornweil,  who  regards  liimself  as  m  able  and  sound 
liigidtin,  a|>|)eaps  to  have  some  conseijusnc-ss  of  this,  and  in- 
di.'i'd  to  concede  it,  Accoinlingly,  he  de\ott«  a  third  of  his 
wIiqIu  volumg  to  disproving  tho  infallibility  of  the  Clmrcli,  « 
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er,  to  pioring  lier  fallibility.     "I  have  insisted,"  ha  iaj» 
1  his  Pptfai^e,  "largely  oii  the  dogma  of  inMibility, — more 
'   torgdy,  perhaps,  tliaii  my  teadeta  may  tiiink  consistent  with  the 
f  gentral  design  of  my  perform atice, — because  I  reg.ini  tliis  as 
the  prop  and  bulwark  of  all  tlie  abominattons  of  the  Papacy." 
(p.  S.) 

But  to  prove  the  Mlbility  of  the  Church,  or  to  disprove  lior 
infallibility,  is  a  grave  undertaking,  and  attended  with  e&ruiat 
diSicaltiea.     The  Church  cannot  be  tried  except  by  some  stand- 
ard, aud  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  convict  hur  on  u  fallible  au- 
tliority.     If  the  conviction  is  obtained  on  a  fallible  JiuUiority, 
tlie  TODviction  itself  ia  6illiblB,  and  it,  instead  of  tJio  Church, 
1  ^ay  be  the  paily  in  the  wrong.     The  Professor  cannot  take  a 
ft  laDgle  eti.-p,  cannot  even  opcu  his  case,  unless  he  has  an  inlalli- 
rble  tribunal  before  which  to  summon  the  Church, — game  iiifiil- 
M  SLle  standard  by  which  to  tp.'-t  her  infallibility  or  iJdlibility,    But 
L.bi:fi)n!  what  inftdlible  tribunal  can  he  cite  heri     'Whiit  infnlhble 
I'MiUiority  lilts  he  on  which  he  can  demand  her  conviction  ? 
Tho  only  possible  way  in  wliich  the  fallibility  of  the  Churoli 
0  be  proved  is  by  convicting  her  of  having  actually  erred  on 
e  point  on  wLiidi  she  claims  to  be  iufidliblc     But  it  is  evi- 
F'dent,  that,  in  order  to  be  able  to  convict  her  of  having  erred  on 
[  -t  giveu  point,  we  mnst  be  able  to  say  infallibly  what  is  truth  or 
1  that  point     Clearly,  then,  tlie  ProPjssor  cannot  eora- 
inence  his  action,  much  less  gain  it,  unless  he  has  an  authority 
which  pronounces  iniidlibly  on  the  points  on  which  he  soeks  to 
ivrnvie:  her  of  having  actually  erred.     But  what  authority  has 
be  {     Unhappily,  be  does  not  inform  us,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  recognized  the  necessity  on  his  part,  of  having  any  author- 
ity.    Lie  sets  forth,  formally,  no  authority,  designuti?s  no  court, 
Bpeci^es  no  l&w,  lays  down  no  principles.     This  ia   a  serious 
inconvenience,  and  affects  both  his  legal  and  his  logical  attain- 
mentB.     Bis  argument,  let  him  do  his  best,  must  be  minm  iU 
major  proposition  ;  and  from  the   minor  alone  we  have  always 
understood  that  it  is  impossible  to  conelnde  any  thing. 
Mr.  Thornwell  denies  tlie  infaUibility  of  the  Church,  and  hi 


rucogiiiKen  no  infallible  authority  in  any  one  of  the  sects,  incind 
iiig  even  his  own.     He  lia.s,  then  no  authority  which  he  can  al« 
|pgp,  but  the  authority  of  reason,  and  his  own  private  judgment 
nis  own  private  judgment  ia  of  no  weight,  and  earinot  be  ad- 
duced in  a  public  discussion.     The  authority  of  reason  we  ao- 
linowledge  to  be  infallible  in  her  own  province ;  but  her  pro 
vince  ia  reatrict«d  to  the  natural  order,  and  nhe  hna  no  juriadio' 
tion  in  the  supematurnl  order,  to  which  llie  Church  profcsai 
belong,     Tlie  Church  haa  the  right  to  be  tried  by  her  peerr  J 
lieason  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  peer  of  the  supernotund,  audi 
is  totsUy  unnble,  in  so  fiir  as  the  Church  ]i^  within  the  super- 1 
natural  order,  to  pronounce  any  judgment  concerning  her  infelB-  1 
bility  one  way  or  the  other. 

Reason,  Tindoubtcdly,  knows  that  God  is,  and  that  he  c 
neit]ier  deceive  nor  he  deceived.     It  knows,  iLerefora,  if  lie  i 
points  the  Church,  eommissiona  her,  as  his  organ,  to  deeinre  hia 
word,  that  she  must  declare  it  infallibly ;  for  then  it  in  he  him- 
self that  declares  in  her  declaration,  and  if  she  could  either  do    I 
wive  or  be  deceived,  he  himself  could  either  deceive  or  be  da- 1 
ct'ived.     Xf,  then,  reason  finds  sufRcient  or  satisfactory  groundftifl 
for  believing  that  God  has  appointed  or  instituted  the  Church  to  ' 
declare  his  word,  to  teach  all  nations  to  obterve  all  things  what- 
soever he  has  revealed,  it  pronounces  her  inGdlible,  and  acknowl- 
edges its  obligation  to  receive,  without  any  questioning,  what- 
ever she  teaches. 

Reason,  again,  knows  that  God  cannot  be  tn  contradiction 
with  himself,  and  therefore,  since  both  the  natural  order  and  the 
supernatural  are  from  him,  that  he  cannot  establish  piinciplea  m 
the  one  repugnant  to  those  established  in  the  other.  On  the 
authority  of  reason,  then,  we  may  always  assert  that  he  cannot 
teach  one  thing  in  the  natural  order  and  its  contradictory  in  the 
supernatural  order.  If,  then,  it  be  clearly  esfjiblished,  that  the 
Church,  on  matters  on  which  she  clwma  to  teach  infalhbly 
teaches  what  is  in  contradiction  either  to  the  supernatural  or  the 
natural  order,  it  is  certain  that  she  is  lUlliijle.  But  as  reason 
ismnot  go  out  of  the  ordwr  of  nature,  we  cna  on  its  authoiit; 
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eBtablish  the  fallibility  of  the  Church  only  on  the  condition  of 
oonvictiDg  her  of  having  actually  contradicted  some  law  or  prin 
ciple  of  the  natural  order.     If  the  Church,  in  other  words,  con 
tradict  reason,  reason  is  competent  to  conclude  agsiinst  her,  but 
not  when  she  merely  transcends  reason ;  for  what  is  above  rea- 
son may  be  true,  but  what  is  against  reason  cannot  be. 

It  follows  from  this  tliat  the  authority  of  reason  in  the  case 
before  us  is  purely  negative,  and  that  the  Professor  can  conclude 
from  it  against  the  Church  only  on  condition  that  he  proves 
that  she  actually  contradicts  it.  But  it  is  necessaiy  even  here 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  natural  can  no  more  contradict  the 
supernatural  than  the  suj)erDatural  the  natunil.  When  the 
motives  of  credibility  have  convinced  reason,  that  the  Church 
teaches  by  supernatural  authority,  her  teaching  is  as  authorita- 
tive as  any  principle  of  reason  itself,  and  may  be  cited  to  prove 
that  what  is  alleged  against  her  as  a  principle  of  reason  is  not  a 
principle  of  reason,  with  no  less  force  than  the  alleged  principle 
iteelf  can  be  cited  to  prove  that  she  contradicts  reason.  The 
Professor  must,  then,  in  order  to  prove  her  fidlibility,  adduce  a 
case,  not  of  apparent  contradiction,  but  of  real  contradiction, — 
ft  case  in  which  what  she  teaches  must  evidently  contradict  an 
endent  principle  of  reason, — so  evident  that  it  is  clear  that  to 
deny  it  would  be  to  deny  reason  itself. 

Tlie  position,  then,  which  the  Professor  must  take  and  main- 
tain, in  order  to  establish  his  thesis,  is,  that  the  Church,  in  her 
teaching  on  matters  on  which  she  claims  to  tea/ih  infallibly,  has 
taught  or  teaches  what  contradicts  an  evident  and  undeniable 
principle  of  reason.  This  he  must  do  before  he  can  prove  the 
fallibility  of  the  Church,  and  he  must  prove  the  felUbihty  of  the 
Church  before  he  can  refute  the  argument  drawn  from  it  for  the 
books  enumerated.  Has  he  proved  this  ?  Unhappily,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  understood  that  this  was  at  all  necessary,  or 
to  have  suspected  that  it  was  only  by  proving  the  Church  to  be 
against  reason  that  he  could  conclude  her  fiillibility.  He  Joe^i 
ix>t  appear  to  have  known  that  there  are  and  can  bo  no  ques- 
tfams  debatable  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  biit  ?uch  as 
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jrertain  exclusively  to  the  province  of  reason.     lie  hibors  xm6iek 
tlie  hallucination,  that  he  has  aometbing  besides  tlie  reason  com.' 
inon  tr>  all  men  which  he  may  oppose  to  us,  that  he  has  the  re- 
velation of  Almighty  God,  and  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  uttempt 
to  c-onvict  the  Church,  not  on  reason  alone,  but  also  on  the  word  1 
of  (irod.     This  would  be  ridiculous,  if  the  matbjr  were  not  bo. 
grave  as  to  make  it  deplorable.     He  has  no  word  of  God  to 
ate  against  us,  and  if  be  cites  the  Holy  Scriptures  at  all,  hA 
must  dt«  them  eitlier  in  the  sense  of  the  Church,  or  ns  simple- 
hiBtorical  documents ;  because  it  ia  only  in  the  sense  of  the 
Church  that  we  acknowledge  them  to  be  inspired.     We  can, 
cite  them  as  inspired  Scripture  against  him,  as  an  arffumentnn. 
ad  homijtem  ;  for  he  holds  thera  to  be  inspired  Scripture  as  ii 
terpreted  by  private  judgment     But  he  cannot  agiiinst  us  ;  fi 
the  argument  would  not  be  ad  hominem,  unless  cited  in  tli 
sense  of  the  Church,  since  it  is  only  in  that  sense,  that,  on  on 
own  principles,  they  are  the  word  of  God. 

The  fact  Is,  Mr,  Thomwell  from  first  to  last  forgets  in  h 
argument  that  we  are  as  far  from  admitting  his  authority  as  he  | 
is  from  admitting  ours.  He  writes  under  the  impression,  that 
he  has  the  true  Christian  doctrine,  and  ia  invested  witb  ample 
authority  to  define  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  the  word  of  God 
He  assumes  his  Presbyterianism  to  be  true,  and  when  he  has 
proved  that  Catholicity  contradicts  it,  he  concludes  at  once  that 
Catholicity  is  false.  But  Preabyterianism  is  only  his  private- 
judgment,  and  therefore  of  no  authority.  By  what  right  doa 
he  erect  hia  private  judgment  into  a  criterion  of  truth  and 
falsehood,  assume  that  it  is  infallible,  and  proceed  to  pronounce 
ex  cathedra  on  the  revealed  word  of  God  ?  We  cannot  recog- 
nise Lis  authority  as  sovereign  pontiff,  unless  he  brings  us 
credentials  trora  heaven,  duly  signed  and  witnessed, 
sumption  we  cannot  admit.  He  is  confessedly  fallible,  and  h»^ 
dedsione  we  cannot  even  entertain.  He  does  not  k 
duly  commissioned  by  Almighty  God  to  teach  us  his  word;  he 
B  simply  a  man,  with  no  autliority  in  the  premises  which  may 
not  H  claimed  aad  exercised  by  evory  other  man  aa  w  3II  as  b; 
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nt  with  C»tholi(»  he  can  be  odIv  a  mflii. 
1  line  of  argument  tliat  would  nol 
u}  of  a  pi^on,  Mahometan,  or  arty 


be  equaUy  prefer  in  t 
other  infidel. 

Protestant  controveisiaJiRfc  are  exoecilinglj  nrono  to  forgel 

this.     They  aasume  that  tiey  have  the  word  of  God,  that  they 

know  and  believe  what  God  has  w^vpaled,  and  that  they  have  iti 

(heir  opinions  a  ataudard  by  which  to  try  the  ChurcL  Yet  they 

>  «lahn  to  be  reasoneis,  and  te!!  lis  tiat  wo  have  surrendered  <nir 

J  jvason  !     Bnt  wlietJier  the  Church  be  or  be  not  commissioned 

P"t{>  dedare  the  won!  of  Gi>d,  it  is  certain  tliat  ihey  are  not 

I  Certwn  is  it.  that,  if  she  u  not  authorized  (o  declare  it,  no  one 

9  ia ;  and  equally  certain  is  it,  that  no  one  not  so  authorized 

rlias  any  right  to  adduce  in  an  ar^ment  any  thing  he  tAkcs  to 

i  the  word  of  God,  sai-o  by  the  aiifl'erance  or  consent  of  hia 

ipponents.     It  is  a,  grave  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  any 

pther  common  ground  between  us  and  our  aitversaries  thnn  that 

t  reason.     It  will  not  do  for  our  adveraariea  to  suppose,  that, 

e  hold  to  tlie  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  they  may 

e  tbeiii  in  their  own  senne  against  ns  ;  for  we  admit  their 

uspiratjou  only  on  the  authority,  and  in  the  e^me,  of  the  Church. 

On  her  authority,  and  in  the  sense  in  which  she  defines  their 

doctrines,   we  hold  them  to  be  the  word  of  God ;  but  in  no 

other  sense,  and  on  no  other  ground.     Independently  of  ber 

L  imtliorily  and  interpretationa,  there  are  no  inspired  ScriptnreH 

|r  <far  na.     lliis  &ct  must  never  be  lost  sight  o^  and  it  would  save 

^Protestants  an  immense  deal  of  labor,  if  they  would  keep  it  in 

mind,  and  govern  themselves  accordingly.      IS  they  cite  the 

Bible  gainst  ns,  on  any  authority  or  in  any  sense  but  that  of 

the  Church,  it  b  not  for  us  the  word  of  God,  but  simply  thpir 

private  opinion,  Ijy  which  we  are  not  and  cannot  be  bound. 

Among  ourselves,  who  admit  the  authority  of  the  Cliureh,  and 

therefore  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  it  ia  lawful,  on  a  jMtint 

on  which  the  actual  teaching  of  the  Church  is  matter  of  in(]uiry, 

to  appeal  to  the  written  woid,  as  also  to  the  Fnthcrs  and  DocUm 

l^tha  Church,  and  also  to  the  analogies  of  &jlli ;  but  it  is  Ban* 
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BwftU  for  those  out  of  the  Church,  denying  her  aathority,  li 
make  a,  like  appeal  agaiost  us ;  for  the  authoril^  to  which  w 
appeal  is  reaolvabla  into  the  authori^  of  the  Church,  which  ' 
they  deny. 

ITie  rule  we  here  insist  upon  is  that  of  common  sense  and 
common  justice,  and  reste  for  its  authority  on  the  principle, 
that  no  man  has  the  right  to  assume  in  his  argument  the  poict 
that  is  iu  question.     We  ourselves  dte  the  Scriptures  against 
our  adversariea,  but  always  either  ad  kominem, — because  they,! 
though  we  do  not,  admit  their  inspiration  independently  of  theifl 
authority  of  the  Churcfi,— or  as  simple  historical  documeutB,J 
whose  autlienticity  and  authority  as  such  documents,  but  not  as 
inspired  writJngs,  reason  is  competent  to  determine.     But  we 
never  assame  onr  Church  and  her  definitions  as  the  authority 
on  which  to  convict  those  without  of  error ;  for  to  do  so  would  i 
be  a  sheer  begging  of  the  (juestion.     Undoubtedly,  if  our  Church  ■ 
IS  right,  all  her  adversaries  nre  wrong.     It  needs  no  ai^^umentl 
to  pi'ove  that.     "We,  therefore,  take  our  stand  in  the  argument,^ 
either  on  what  our  adveraaries  concede,  or  on  the  a 
son  of  mankind,  and  attempt  to  prove  from  the  one  or  the  ' 
other,  or  both,  that  every  one  is  bound  to  bcheve  and  obey  the    i 
Church.     Protestants  must  not  expect  us  to  allow  thei; 
than  we  claim  for  ourseJves.     They  may  need  mure  in  order  to 
make  out  their  case  ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  they  have  any 
right  to  special  privilt^es,  or  to  encmption  from  the  c 
obligations  of  reason  and  justice.     As  there  are  no  con 
of  ours  which  can  avail  tliem,  they  must  in  their  controversiw 
with  us  take  their  stand  on  the  reason  common  to  all  men,  and, 
since  common  to  all,  alike  theirs  and  oura.     They  must  bring 
their  action  at  common  law,  not  on  a  special  statute.     Then  they 
must  restrict  themselves  to  those  questions  whidi  come  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  reason,  and  which  she  is  competent  to  dedde 
without  appeaL      Then  they  must  waive  all  questions  which 
pertain  to  the  subjectrmatter  of  revelation  ;  for  these  all  imde- 
niably  tie  in  the  supernatural  order,  and  therefore  without  the 
oruvince  of  rcftson. 
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^p  We  fmnkly  coiiceile  that  Mr.  Tliornwell  lias  proved  Uiat 
Huatholicdtj  is  not  Presbyt^Hanism,  and  that,  if  Presbyterianism 
Br  the  revelation  of  God,  Catholidl;7  k  not.  But  this  amounte 
Hb  nothing;  PreabyteriatiUm  is  neither  proved  nor  conceded  ti: 
H^  Ctirislaanit;.  He  cannot,  therefore,  a^ume  it  against  us. 
Hn^fi  CDUoede  him  not  one  inch  of  Chmtjan  ground  on  which  ti> 
Kbt  his  foot  We  demur  to  cTory  argument  ho  adduces  or  at 
HetDptB  to  adduce  from  the  convictiotis  or  prcjudiceE  of  his  sect, 
^nr  from  his  own  oonceptiona  of  the  word  of  God.  We  listen  to 
HlO  arguments,  we  entertain  no  objections,  we  plead  to  no  char- 
^■es,  not  drawn  from  the  common  reason  of  manliind.  Wc  must, 
^ueiefore,  beg  him  to  descend  from  hi^  tripod,  and  meet  us  or 
Hk  man  with  no  authority  but  dmt  which  belongs  to  the  reason 
^Bf  every  mait. 

^F  We  must,  ill  view  of  this  state  of  the  case, 'eliminate  from 
^Hr.  Thomwell's  arguments  against  ioiallibility,  as  not  to  be  en- 
^ntrtained,  ail  that  he  urges  on  the  authority  of  his  own  religious 
^BbiiTu:tdons  or  pn^udiocs,  and  confine  ourselves  simply  to  what 
Rm  adduces  on  the  simple  authority  of  reason.  These  last,  all 
L^^iat  u  legitimately  adduced,  consist  of  an  attempted  refutation 
feif  Dr.  Lynch's  argument  for  the  bMibility  of  the  Church,  and 
^Kertain  philosophical,  liistorical,  and  moral  objections  alleged 
^gainst  the  Church. 

B  We  might  well  pass  over  Mr.  Thomwell's  attempt  to  refiitjc 
Dr.  Lynch*s  argument  for  in&lUbility,  because,  if  sncccssful,  it 
would  accorapiish  nothing  to  his  purpose.  The  argument  he  has 
to  refiite  is  the  argument  from  the  infallibility  of  the  Church, 
not  the  argument  for  it ;  for  the  question  is  not  on  beUeving 
that  infallihility.  but  on  denying  it.  It  may,  as  we  have  said, 
be  true,  and  yet  the  arguments  by  which  we  attempt  to  prove 
it  be  unsound  and  inconclusive.  The  defect  of  proof  is  a  good 
rcaaou  for  not  beliering,  but  it  is  not  always  an  adequate  reason 
for  denying.  The  thesis  tlie  Professor  seeks  to  maintain  raquires 
him  tit  deny  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  or  to  assert  her  falli- 
bility, and  therefore  the  burden  of  proof  devolves  on  him.  He 
aawrta  that  the  disputed  books  are  corrupt  additions  to  the  word 
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(rf  God,  whicli  he  cannot  possibly  prove  withnut  disproving  tin 
in£mib)lity  of  the  Cliurch,  whicli  declares  tLem  to  be  insjiired 
ScrJi>ture.  But  he  claima  to  have  won  a  victory  over  Dr. 
Lynch,  und  his  frienda  have  bound  the  laurel  around  his  brona. 
We  are,  therefore,  disposed  to  subject  his  claim  to  a  slight  exam- 
intttioo,  and  to  inquire  if  bk  shoubs  have  not  b«en  a  little  pre- 
mature, and  if,  after  all,  the  victory  does  not  remjun  with  his 
opponent.  If  be  has  succeeded,  he  has  gained  nothing  fc 
thesis  ;  but  if  he  has  failed,  we  can  conclude  against  it  at  once,  , 
At  least  so  far  as  he  is  concerned. 

Mr.  lliurnwell  stutes  Dr,  Lynch's  general  argument  for  the 
disputed  books  to  he,— 

"  Whatever  the  pastore  of  the  Church  of  Rome  declare  to  1« 
true  must  be  infallibly  certain  : 

"  That  the  Apocrypha  [the  books  eriumerated]  were  inspired, 
the  pastors  of  the  Church  of  lionie  declare  to  be  true ; 

"  Therefore  it  inust  be  infiillihly  certain." 

This  is  stated  in  Mr.  Tbomwell'a  langu^^  not  in  Dr,  Lynch's, 
and  is  by  no  means  so  well  expressed  as  it  might  be  ;  but  let 
that  pnss.     Substituting  the  names  of  the  books  alleged  b 
Thomwell  to  be  corrupt  additions  to  the  word  of  God  for  the  ^ 
term  Apoeiyplia,  we  are  willing  to  accept  it.     To  this  argument,    | 
which  he  has  shaped  te  suit  the  objectionB  he  wishes  to  bring    | 
against  it,  Mr.  Thomwell's  first  olgection  is,  that  it  is  "vitiated 
by  the  ambigtiity  of  the  middle,"     The  words  "  pastors  of  the 
Churdi,"  may  be  understood  either  universally,  particularly,  or 
distributively, — to  mean  the  whole  body  of  the  pastors,  some  <rf 
them,  add  every  one  individually. 

AintHguity  of  the  middle  is  where  the  words  are  taken  in  one 
s^se  in  the  major,  and  in  another  sense  in  the  minor ;  but 
where  they  are  taken  in  the  same  sense  in  both  the  premises, 
^though  in  themselves  susceptible  of  several  meanings,  there  a 
DO  ambiguity  of  the  middle,"  In  the  argument  as  stated,  the 
words,  paitors,  isc.,  are,  in  themselves  considered,  susceptible  of 
the  senses  alleged,  but  as  used  in  tlie  argument  they  a 
down  to  one  sense.     The  rule  of  construction  is, 
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lU  words  UMed  in  a  general  or  universal  sense,  unless  Ihi-ri'  be 
florae  reasoD,  cxpi'eased  or  implied,  in  the  context  or  the  nature 
ef  the  sabject,  for  not  doing  so.  There  h,  in  the  present  case, 
.uo  such  reason  in  either  premise,  and  therefore  we  iDUst  tnke 
the  words  geacrallj-,  or  universally,  in  both, — for  the  whole  bodf 
of  paatorB.     If  so,  there  ia  no  ambiguity  of  the  middle. 

But  Mr.  Thoruvrell  aaaertfi  that  Dr.  Lynch  does  use  the  viwdt 
in  the  three  diiiereut  senses  mentioned.  He  accuses  bim  of 
meaning  by  tlicm,  at  one  time,  the  whole  body  of  pastom  eoi' 
leeUd  or  asBtmbled  in  council,  at  itnother  time,  a  part  only,  nnd 
finally,  every  one  individually ;  and  alleges  as  proof,  the  fui^t, 
that  in  hia  Letter  he  predicates  infallibility,  1.  at  the  whole  body 
(rf  paatora  in  their  collective  capacity,  2.  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  in  whiuh  only  a  part  were  personally  a£sem bled,  and  3.  ot 
eauh  single  teacher  or  missionary. 

1.  That  Dr.  Lynch,  when  he  predicates  InfalUbility  of  the 
body  of  pastors  in  their  collective  capadty,  means  the  whole 
body,  takes  the  words,  pastors,  dec,  universally,  is  conceded,  but 
that  be  means  the  whole  body  anembled  in  eouttdl  we  deny. 
He  speaks  of  them  as  a  body  of  individuals  in  their  coUective 
capacity,  not  as  a  collected  or  congregated  body ;  and  that  he 
does  not  mean  the  body  of  pastors  assembled  in  council  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact,  that  be  contends  that  the  pastors  of  the 
Church  had  decided  the  queatiuD  of  the  inspiration  of  the  books 
in  dispute  long  before  the  Coundl  of  Trent,  since,  to  do  so,  tliey 
did  not  need  to  assemble  in  a  general  council.  Thus  he  says 
Mpreasly,— "  Tlio  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch  can  be 
known  from  the  universal  and  concordant  teaching  of  her  pas- 
tors, even  when  her  bishops  have  not  aseembled  in  a  general 
oounci]  and  embodied  those  doctrines  in  a  list  of  decrees."  (pp. 
370,  371.)  It  is  evident,  then,  that  Dr.  Lynch  holds  the  pas- 
tors of  the  Church  to  be  a  body  of  individuals,  to  have  a  collec- 
tive capacity,  and  the  faculty  of  teaching  infallibly  in  that  ca|)»- 
d^,  even  when  not  congre^ted.  If  Mr.  Thornwell  had  recog- 
■died  a  di^rence  between  eolleetive  and  eoUecUd,  or  congregate^ 
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he  would  easily  have  Bumnoimted  tliis  jert  uf  his  difficulty,  witb  j 
out  any  foreign  nid. 

2.  The  acbi  of  the  Holy  Council  of  Trent,  touching  faith  a 
morals,  Dr.  Lyach  unquestionably  hold»  to  be  infiillible,  not  be^l 
cause  he  predicates  infallibility  of  a  part  of  the  body  of  pastors,  • 
but  because  they  were  the  acts  of  the  whole  Churcb  represented 
in  it,  or  at  least  mado  so  by  subsequent  adoption,  as  is  endent 
enough  from  his  language.     The  proof,  therefore,  that  he  takee 
the  worija  in  a  partitive  sense,  is  inadequate. 

3.  That  each  angle  pastor  teaches  infallibly  in  his  eolieclmi 
eapaeiti/,  as  "  member"  of  the  body  of  pastors,  is  conceded,  b 
that  he  does  so  individually  or  in  his  individual  capacity  is  d 
Died ;  for  iu  his  individual  capacity  he  cannot  teach  at  all. 
Lynch  speaks  of  his  teaching  infallibly  only  in  his  capacity  m 
member  of  the  body.     As  member  of  the  body,  the  only  senac.J 
in  which  he  is  a  teacher  at  all,  he  participates  of  its  infallibllitj  J 
and  teaches  by  its  authority,  and  infallibly,  not  because  he  is  in--l 
dividuully  infallible,  but  because  it  is  infallible.     Consequents 
in  representing  the  single  teacher  as  teaching  infallibly,  Hm 
Lynch  does  not  use  the  words  pastors,  Ac,  in  a  dietributivfl 

Mr.  Thomwell  is  unfortunate  in  his  proofe,  notwithstanding  h«' 
had  shaped  his  statement  of  the  argument  with  special  referenoo' 
to  them.  He  fails  to  substantiate  his  objection  of  "  ambiguity 
of  the  middle,"  and  consequently  all  that  he  says,  which  m 
foimded  on  it,  falls  to  the  ground.  The  beautiful  argument  he 
had  oonsbTicted  to  prove  that  a  Catholic  can  never  know  when 
and  where  to  lind  the  infallible  authority  on  which 
pended  so  much  kbor,  and  lavished  so  m-iny  rare 
iallB  to  pieces  through  default  of  a  foundation.  Decidedly,  it 
an  inconvenience  to  build  without  any  thing-to  build  with  or 
build  on.  It  is  worse  thai  being  compelled  to  make  bricks 
out  straw. 

Ml ,  Thornwell,  after  his  objection  to  the  form  of  the  argument, 
proceeds  to  deny  and  to  refuto  its  major,  namely,  the  infallibility 
of  ihe  Chm'ch.     His  fii'st  effort  is  to  refiite  Dr.  Lynches  a^u- 
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dedly,  it^H 
with  or  t^^l 
)rickB  widi^^l 

I  argument^^l 


toent  for  it,     Di 
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coiilfiid*  that  "  we  cannot  be  callwl  o 
iroponition  without  adei^iialB  ji 


'  that  " 


Almighty  God  "desired  to  insjilre  the  works  conlained  in  lli? 
Holy  Scriptures,  he  inli'nded  they  should  be  believed  to  be  in 

IBpired ;"  and  thnt  "  ilierefore  there  does  t-xist  some  aduqualfl 
proof."  Thus  Kir  all  \s  evident  enough,  and  the  Professor  lirings 
no  objwtioB  to  what  is  alleged.  We  may  presume  it,  ihen,  as 
conceded,  th«t  there  doen  exist  some  adequate  proof  of  their 
inapiralion,  that  is  to  say,  some  authority  competent  to  declare 
the  fact.  What  ia  it  \  "  It  must  be,"  aaya  Dr.  Lynch,  "  a  body 
»f  individuals  to  whom,  in  their  collective  capacilj',  God  has 
giwn  authority  to  make  an  unerring  decision  on  the  subject" 
It  mint  be  such  a  body,  because  it  can  be  nothing  else.  This 
liody  is  composed  of  the  jiastors  of  the  Catholic  Church.  There- 
Jbre  tbe  pastors  of  the  Catholic  Church  have  authority  to  make 
an  unerring  deciaioti,  thnC  ia,  have  infallible  authority  lu  declare 
the  word  of  God. 
'  Mr.  Thornwell  does  not  deny,  that,  if  such  a  lx)dy  exists,  it 
TB  the  pastors  of  tlie  Koman  Catholic  Church.  On  this  point 
lie  riusea  no  question,  and  we  may  regai'd  him  us  conceding 
it  He  denies  the  necessity  of  any  such  body  as  IJr.  Lynch 
asserts.  He  objeets.  Erst,  to  llie  form  of  the  argument  by  whicli 
Dr.  Lynch  undertakes  to  prove  it  The  argument,  he  aaye,  sins 
ly^  an  imperfect  enumeration  of  particulars.  It  is  a  dcatrucliva 
.tli^UDCtive  conditional,  which  must  contain  iu  the  major  all  the 
Mppoeitions  which  can  be  conceived  to  be  true,  and  in  the  minor 
destroy  all  but  one.  But  Dr.  Lynch  )iaa  not  included  all  scch 
suppositions  in  his  major,  and  tberefore,  conceding  that  he  has 
destroyed  in  ihe  minor  all  he  has  enumerated  save  one,  be  is  rioi 
entitled  to  his  conclusion.  Dr.  Lynch  has  enumerated  four 
niethoda: — 1,  Every  individual,  on  the  strength  of  his  oi"n 
prival*  examination,  is  to  decide  for  himselt^^private  judgmen'.; 
2.  Every  individual,  is  to  receive  books  as  inspired,  or  reject  Ihi-m 
OS  uninspiri'd,  according  to  iho  decisions  of  such  peisous  as  he 
judges  qualified  by  their  erudition  and  sound  judgment  to  deter- 
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3  from  some  iiidiviJual  «Li 
3  this  fact  to  the  world ; 
4,  Fr<)m  a  body  of  individuals  to  whom,  in  their  collective  capac'  4 
it]',  God  has  given  authority  to  make  an  uiierrmg  dt<cisiuii  on   i 
the  subject.     But  a  Ji/lh  supposition  is  possible,  says  tlie  Frofi-s-  j 
sor,  namely,  "  God  himself  by  his  El«rnal  Spirit  may  conilescind  1 
to  be  the  teacher  uf  men,  and  enlighten  their  understuodings  to  4 
p-ifceive  in  the  Scriptures  themselves  infalUble  marks  of  their  ii 
epiration."     This  suppoBition  Dr.  Lynch  has  "  entirely  overlook-  1 
ed,"  "strangely  suppressed,"  and  therefore  cannot  even  by  d 
stroying  the  6rst  three  suppositiona  conclude  the  fourth. 

But  Dr.  Lynch  has  noL  "entirely  overlooked,"  "strangely,] 
suppressed,"  this  fifth  supposition,  but  expressly  n 
gives  his  reason  for  not  including  it  in  the  number  of  suppoeahle  I 
methods.     Mr.  Thornwcll  has  generously  furnished  us  the  e 
dence  of  this.     After  enumerating  the  four  methods  stated,  Dr.  | 
Lynch  says  (Appendix,  p.  359) : — "I  might  perhap  add  njiflh  1 
methoij ;  that  each  one  be  informed  what  books  are  inspired  by  | 
his  pi-ivatt  spirit.     But  I  omit  it,  as,  were  it  true,  it  would  bo  I 
superfluous,  if  not  a  criminal  intrusion  on  the  pro^'inoe  Oud  J 
would  have  reserved  to  himself,  to  attempt  lo  prove  or  disprove, 
when  our  duty  would  be  simply  to  await  in  patience  the  revelur  j 
lion  to  eiicii  particular  individual.     You  are  not  a  member  of  the  | 
Society  of  friends,  and  your  essay  is  not  an  txposi  of  the  teach- 
ings of  your  private  spirit,  hut  an  effort  to  appeal  to  argument. "  J 
With  this  passage  before  his  eyes,  we  cannot  understand  how  * 
the  Presbyterian  minister  conid  assert  that  Dr.  Lynch  entirely 
overlooked  this  fifth  method,  for  undeniably  the  Catholic  Doctor 
means  by  the  private  spririt  precisely  the  same  thing  the  Pres- 
byterian does  by  God  condescending  to  teach  men  by  his  Eternal 
Spirit     Moreover,  tlie  reasons  assigned  by  Dr.  Lynch  for  not  i 
including  it  in  the  list  of  supposable  methods  an;  conclusive,  Kt  I 
least  till  answered.     These  reasons  are  two : — 1.  That,  if  a 
ed,  al!  argument  would  bo  fbrelosed,  either  as  superflut 
criminal ;  and  2.  Mr.  Thornwell  evidently  rejects  it,  because  h 
yip^peals  lo  argument,  and  thwelirfft^ 
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f  KetXbiary  lo  include  it.     TLes 


i,  anU  Mr.  Tliorn- 


woll  should  have  met  them  before  accusing  Ur.  Lytieh  of  hiiviug 
ewlirely  overlooked  tie  melhod  of  interior  illuminatbn,  and  es- 
]H^ally  beftire  insii^ting  upon  iU  being  Euppo&able. 

Mr.  Thorawell  is  apparently  disposed  lo  maintain  UiHt  tim 
fifth  mrthod  is  the  one  actually  adopted,  but  this  he  i«  not  at 
liljerty  to  do.     The  method  is  private,  not  puljlic,  and  cannot  be 
appealed  to  in  n  public  debate.     In  a  public  debate,  the  ajipenl 
must  always  be  to  a  public  authority,  that  ja,  to  an  authority 
common  to  boli  parties.     If  the  authoi'ity  to  which  the  appeal 
in  ti>  l>e  made  is  prival<\  there  can  be  uo  public  debate ;  if  pri- 
vate, interior,  immediate,  as  must  be  tlie  teachings  of  the  spirit^ 
there  can  be  no  argument     Argumeut  in  such  a  case  would  be 
'    Mip«rfluons  and  even  criminal.     When,  therefore,  a  man  resorta, 
'    ou  fi  given  question,  to  argument,  and  to  public  argument,  he 
Mcessarily  asaumea  that  the  authority  'whidi  is  to  determine  the 
qiiesljoii  is  public,  nnd  deniev  it  to  be  pri^'ate.     Mr.  Thornwell 
in  his  essay  made  his  appeal  to  nrgunient,  and  wrote  hi;  essay 
I    to  prove  that  t!ie  question  he  j'ai^ed  is  to  be  settled,  not  by  the 
I  privata  B|iirit,  but  by  public  facts,  ai^umpete,  and  authority. 
■  He  therefore  cannot  fell  back  on  the  pri\ate  spirit     Having 
B«lKted  public  authority,  he  must  abide  by  it     If  he  cannot 
Binaw^  back  on  the  private  spirit,  he  cannot  allege  it  as  a  sup- 
I  jMuble  method ;  and  if  be  cannot  so  allege  it,  he  cannot  accuse 
Dr.  Lynch's  argument  of  sinning  by  an  imperfect  enumeration 
I  rf  particnlars,  because  it  omits  it. 

L  Mr,  Thornwell,  furthermore,  is  very  ranch  affected  i)y  Dr. 
BjLynch's  supfxtsed  temerity  in  restricting  the  number  of  suppo- 
Btable  methods  to  the  ibur  enumerated.  He  grows  very  eloquent, 
l>ind  manifest  no  little  pious  horror  at  what  he  ca1U  an  effort  to 
!»el  bouads  to  Omnipotence.  All  thit  is  very  well,  but  lie  hira- 
I  -lelf  excludes  the  method  of  private  teaching,  by  writing  his 
t  booK  w  prove,  on  other  grounds,  that  the  books  in  question  are 
(■'uninspired,  and  he  does  not  even  attempt  to  suggest  an  addi- 
L  tional  inetliod.  Nobody,  unless  it  be  himself,  seeks  to  limit  Om- 
hftglBBM ;  ■  Bobodr,  to  our  knowledge,  deniea  that  AlnMghtjf 
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God  migliL  liavu  ailopt^'l  tbe  private  Dtetbod,  if  lie  bad  cliosen  la 
do  so.  The  question  is  not,  as  is  evident  from  the  whole  train  of 
Dr.  Ly  nub's,  ressoniag,  oii  abstract  possibilities,  but  on  what  is  or 
is  not  possible  in  hac  providentia.  Nolwdy  pretends  that  tha 
private  spirit  is  not  supposable  becnuse  it  is  tnttfl|iliysically  jni- 
posaible,  but  it  is  not  supposable  because  iucompatible  with 
otlier  things  which  we  know  must  be  supposed,  and  which  Mr. 
'i'liornwell  undeniably  does  suppose. 

The  alleged  Jiflh  method  not  being  supposable,  unless  Mr. 
Thornwell  chooses  to  condemn  himself  for  attempting  to  aiwue 
the  question,  and  to  confess  that  all  his  argumenls  are  senseless 
and  absurd,  nny,  proSiue  and  criminal,  the  objection  raised  to 
Dr.  Ljnch's  major  &lls  to  the  ground  ;  and  as  he  does  not  pre 
tend  that  the  conclusion  is  not  logical,  he  must  grant  the  con- 
dusion  or  deny  the  minor.  But  he  cannot  grant  the  conclu- 
sion without  conceding  the  infattibility  of  the  Cliurch,  which 
he  seeks  to  disprove.  He  therefore  asserts  that  "  the  minor  is 
lame,  and  can  at  best  yield  only  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion." 
The  minor  is  proved  only  by  removing  or  destroying  the  first 
tliree  suppositions.  But  this  is  not  done ;  for  the  argimionls 
by  which  Dr.  Lynch  seeks  to  do  it  apply  with  equal  force 
gainst  the  fourth,  which  he  must  retain.  But  the  legitimacy 
of  this  reply  is  questionable.  One  of  the  four  suppositious 
must  be  true,  for  some  adequate  proof  does  exist.  If  the  ob- 
jections adduced  are  in  themselves  considered  sufficient  to  re- 
move the  three,  they  cannot  be  urged  against  the  fcurth,  for 
that  would  prove  too  much,  namely,  that  tlioro  is  no  adequate 
proof.  If  insufficient,  they  miist  then  be  shown  to  be  so  on 
otiicr  grounds,  or  else  we  can  always  reply,  one  supposition 
is  true,  and  it  must  be  the  fourth,  bwause  it  cannot  be  one 
or  another  of  the  firet  three. 

We  deny  the  assertion,  that  the  arguments  against  the  tliree 
apply  with  equal  force  against  the  fourth.  We  begin  with  Dr, 
Lynch's  argument  against  the  Brst  supposition, —  that  evtrj 
mdividual  is  to  decide  for  himself  on  the  sti'engtii  of  his  own 
MorobMrtroo.    Hkia  ntterly  impoaaifale ;  for  the  fanlkaf  Mft 
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Had  want  the  ability,  Un^  It^L^ur^;,  ;)iid  Om  u|tjJoj'Ui!iity  to  oojuii'e 

thd  umouiit  of  Gcieiice  and  erudilbn  necessary  to  enable  them 

tu  cuuie  Co  nil  Absolutely  certain  conclusion  on  ihu  sulijcct  of  the 

inspirntion  of  the  Seriptutea.     Thia  is  evident  to  every  one  who 

.    oonsiderii,— 1.  The  cuntroveraies  which  have  obtained  resp«ctlii|^ 

the  canon ;  2.  The  nature  uf  the  questions  to  be  settled,  find 

I    wiidt  it  needs  to  enable  one  to  decide  respecting  the  fact  of  the 

[   inspirution  of  HnL-ient  books  on  inti'iitsic  grounds;  3.  That  every 

[  «as  is  required  to  believe  the  truth  on  the  subject,  not  oaly  afWr 

T'a  life  of  inquiry,  and  hl-ttorical  and  scientific  investigntiou,  but 

I  ttom  the  moment  of  coming  to  years  of  discretion ;  and  4.  Tha 

I  itccual  condition  of  th*  generality  of  mankind  in  relation  to  soi- 

I  enoe  and  erudition.     These  considerations  are  amply  suffident 

I  to  disprove  the  first  supposition ;  for  every  one  is  commanded  to 

\    believe,  and  the  proo^  to  he  adequate,  must  be  adequate  in  the 

'  ease  of  every  one, — of  the  ignorant  slave  and  rude  savage,  as 

1  well  as  of  the  learned  and  gifted  few,— of  the  hoy  or  girl  in 

f '  whom  reitson  has  just  dawned,  as  well  as  of  the  scientific  vetc- 

[•nra  or.  l^e  grey-haired  scholar. 

f       The  Professor  replies :  The  learning  asserted  to  be  necesHwy,  if 
necessary  at  all,  must  be  so  because  the  fact  of  inspiration  in  gen- 
eral is  not  determinable  without  it,  and  therafoie  must  be  aa 
necessary  in  the  body  supposed  as  in  the  individual  deeding  for 
himself.     But  the  body  must  acquire  it  either  by  investigation 
or  by  inspiratjon.     If  by  investigation  it  has  no  advantage  over 
the  individual,  and  whatever  proves  his  inability  applies  with 
equal  force  against  its  ability.     If  by  inspiration,  then  it  must 
, -hnve  the  same  learning  to  be  able  to  determine  the  fact  of  its 
^  .own  inspiration,  and  the  people  who  are  to  receive  its  decision 
L.mvBt  also  have  it  in  order  to  be  able  to  judge  of  its  inspiration. 
('Hence  the  Professor  sums  up  triumphantly, — "  When  you  shall 
imdescend  to  iaforiu  me  how  the  Fathers  of  Trant  cj3iild  decide 
Efrith  infiillible  certainty  upon  the  Scriptures,  without  thi;  learning 
which  is  necessary,  in  your  view,  to  understand  the  evidence,  if 
tU.y  themselves  were  uninspired ; or  how,  if  inspi*d,  they  coulj 
without  tbjg .learning,  either  be  certain  themselves  of  th^  ^^-91 
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eatablisl]  it  with  infallible  cerUinty  to  the  people,  who,  willuul 
your  Iraruiiig,  must  judge  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Coun 
eil, — when,  conaiBtently  with  your  principles,  you  resolve  these 
difficullicB,  one  of  the  objections  lo  your  ailment  wili  cease." 
(p.  51.) 

Tliisj  is  the  argument  in  all  its  force.  Its  siihetance  is,  whatr 
ever  difficultjes  there  may  be  in  the  way  of  the  method  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  precisely  the  same  difdcuities  are  in  the  way  of 
tin  Hidy  of  indiviJuals  supposed,  and  can  no  more  easily  be 
overcome  by  it  tlian  by  the  individual  himself.  This  is  the 
common  Protestant  reply  to  our  objections  ag^ust  the  method 
of  private  judgtneiit,  and  is  tantamount  tfi  saying,  tliat  a  man 
has  just  the  same  diffieultjea  to  overcome  in  simply  declaring 
what  he  believes  and  always  has  believed  as  in  determining  by 
personal  inquiry  and  exnmination  what  he  ought  to  believe ;  or 
that  it  is  as  easy  to  ascertain  and  verify  the  truth  we  are  igno- 
rant of  as  it  is  merely  to  express  with  precision  the  truth  we 
already  possess  and  always  have  possessed  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  our  existence  1 

But  let  us  examine  this  famous  argument,  which,  in  one  form 
or  other,  is  the  great,  and  virtually  the  only,  argument  by  which 
Prolestaiita  seek  to  evade  the  force  of  the  objections  of  Catho- 
lics to  their  scheme  of  proof.  Dr.  Lynch  asserts  that  a  certain 
amount  of  sdence  and  erudition  is  necessary  to  enable  an  indi- 
vidual, on  the  strength  of  his  own  examination,  to  come  to  an 
absolutely  certain  ded»ion  on  llie  fact  of  the  inspiration  of  an 
anraeat  writing,  whose  inspiration  b  determinable,  not  on  ex- 
trinsic, but  mninly  on  intrinsic  grounds.  Then,  says  the  Frofes- 
Gor,  the  same  amount  is  necessary  to  enable  an  inspired  indi- 
vidual to  judge  of  the  evideuce  of  his  own  inspiration.  But  this 
conclusion  can  follow  only  from  the  assumption,  that  the  evi- 
dence of  inspiration  must  be  the  same  for  the  inspired  and  the 
iminspired.  If  you  make  the  evidence  mediate  in  the  uninspir- 
ed, you  must  also  make  it  mediate  lu  the  inspired  ;  and  if  im-  ' 
mediate  in  the  inspired,  tlion  also  immediate  in  the  uninspired. 
,Bul  it  is  not  mediate  in  the  inspired;  lor,  ungi^tkaisblj^, h^ 
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>  iQBpires  1 


ie<Iiat«ly  evidt^n<;<»  llje  fact  to  the  one  he  ii 


],  coiiieod  f 

spired  '     Grant  this  reasonin^r,  luid  the  autlior  condmnns  Lim- 

svlf,     TLe  evidence  la  iiniiiedi»t«,  an  J  yet  he  has  written  a  bonk 

le  question  by  argument  and  erudition,  both  of  whi(^h 

I  meiiiak-.      He  baa,  ou  this   bypulhesis,  evidently  proved 

r  be  bail  ofiered  inappropriate  evidence,  and  must  ha 

mlstAkeu  when  he  «ays  that  he  hsa  proved  the  bouliH  enutu^r- 

ted  to  be  "  corrupt  additions  to  the  word  of  God. " 

Again ;  the  Professoc  asaerto,  that,  if  tlie  learning  allt^d  be 

Ktaecefeary  in  tlie  particular  case,  it  is  so  because  tJie  fact  of  in- 

|iiration  is  determinable  in  no  case  without  it,  that  is,  that  a 

ttiing  cannot  be  true  in  the  particular  unless  it  be  true  in  the 

inivttisfil, — as  if  one  should  say,  some  men  cannot  bo  black, 

cause  all  men  aw  not  bliick;  or,  some  are  black,  thereforH 

a  black!     We  presume  Mr.  Thornwell'a  8i?r\'ant  is  n 

;  therefore,  he  himself  is  a  black  man.     The  prin- 

aple  the  Professor  adopts  is,  not  only  tliat  what  b  true  of  the 

s  must  be  (rue  of  tho  species,  hut,  also,  that  what  is  true 

t  the  ipecita  must  be  true  of  tlie  genus.     Thus,  man  is  an  nni 

AibI  ;  but  a  goose  is  an  animal ;  therefore,  man  is  a  goose ; — 

ec  is  an  animal ;  but  man  is  an  animal ;  therefore,  a 

i  man.     But  the  princi])le,  if  adopted,  carries  us  farther 

is  the  denial  of  all  differentia, — the  fiindameutal  error 

Thus,  under  the  gmut  substance, 

4  is  substance ;  therefore,  God  is  a 

OSS  is  God  !     Is  this  a  principle  to 

if  "the  Evidences  of  Christianity" 

a  respectable  an  institution  as  the  South  Carolina  College  ! 

Has  the  Professor  yet  to  make  his  philosophy,  as.  well  as  his 


ftiVT  Spinozism  or  pantheism 
(@od  is  substance ;  but  a  r 

lie  adopted  1 


But,  evidently,  there  is  a  difference  of  spetaes;  for  the  Pro- 

I fijssor  would  take  it  as  unkind,  nay,  uncivil,  in  us,  if,  because 

^^^lie  oomea  under  the  genus  animal,  as  does  every  man,  we  should 
^^^HBHBt  on  including  him  in  the  species  goose.  It  cannot  theriv 
^^Hfav^'feUow,  that,  because  a  thing  Is  true  in  the  partiMttM'i.'il- 
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must  be  tmo  in  the  universal.     Consequently,  i}\:  Lvneh  may  I 
atisei't  tbiit  ft  ctrtain  ainouut  of  ecienw  niid  erudition  in  iiec-  J 
essary  to  decide   on  a  paidoular  iact   by  a  parliciilnr  ageut,  J 
on  particular  grounds,  and  yet  not  be  obliged  to  concede  lluii  I 
Uie  same  amount  u  necsssary  in  every  caae,  wboaver  the  afjent,  ' 
and  whatever  tJie  grounds  on  which  he  ia  to  decide.     I'he    ' 
amount  alleged  to  be  neceesnry  may  not  be  necessary  in  the    ' 
case  of  the  inspired  themselves  to  detcimino  the  fact  of  their 
own  inHpiradon ;  it  may  not  be  Dbcessary  in  the  case  of  the  __ 
eyewitneasea  of  the  miracles  by  which  the  inspired  evidence  the 
^t  that  God  speaks  to  and  by  them ;  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  those  who  receive  the  fuct  immediately  from  the  inspired  t 
themselves,  or  on  the  authority  God  himself  has  commissioned  I 
to  declare  it ;  and  yet  be  indispeusahle  in  the  case  of  a  single   I 
individual  who  has,  on  the  strength  of  his  own  examination,  to 
decide  whether  a  book  written  some  two  or  three  thousand 
years  ago  is  or  is  not  au  inspired  composition  ;  as  it  needs  no 
argument  to  prove. 

The  knowledge,  be  it  more  or  be  it  less,  necessary  in  the  case,  ' 
to  Oetermine  what  books  ore  and  what  are  not  inspired,  must  be  j 
possessed  by  the  liody  supposed,  as  well  as  by  the  individual,  we  J 
concede  ;  and  if  that  body  is  destitute  of  it  and  has  it  to  leam,  I 
it  must  learn  it  either  &om  investigation  or  inapiration,  we  also  1 
concede ;  otherwise  we  deny  it  But  the  body  asserted  in  the  1 
hypothesis  is,  by  the  very  terms  of  tlie  supposition,  already  in  I 
possession  of  the  tnith,  and  of  all  the  knowleflga  necessary  to  I 
declare  it,  and,  in  deciding  the  question,  has  only  to  declare  -i 
lolemnly  what  it  already  holds  and  has  held  fi^ira  the  mom<-n(  J 
of  its  institution.  Therefore,  it  has  to  acquire  the  knowledge  I 
neither  b;'  investigation  nor  by  inspiration  ;  for  it  has  not  to  ac-  1 
quire  it  at  all.  Unless,  then,  the  Professor  chooses  to  maintain  I 
that  to  declare  what  one  already  holds  directly  fram  our  Loj'd  1 
or  his  Apostles  is  tlie  same  thing  as  (or  an  individual  ignorant  J 
of  it  to  leam  it  by  the  examination  of  historical  documents  and  A 
Retentive  investigation,  he  must  concede  that  the  parity  he  seekt  i 
toorti^lish  twtwoen  every  individual  deindingth^iii^af  wya>:  J 


) 


P  atton  on  the  strength  of  his  oun  exami nation,  and  the  Church, 
Pot  bodj'  of  Iciichers  aupposed,  doing  it  on  the  authotity  of  our 
I  Lord  and  his  Apoatlra,  from  whom  it  rewived  it  immediately, 
r  bas  no  fouDdation  except  in  his  o-.^n  fancy,  and  that  the  coniilu- 
f  uoiiB  which  depend  upon  it  fell  lo  the  ground. 
W      The  Professor's  reiisoning  is  vitiated  by  hia  supposing  a  body 
I  of  indmdnals  totally  diffi;rent  from  that  supposed  iu  the  hypoth- 
I  «Sia  he  is  arguing  against.     The  body  he  supposes  is  no  body 
m  or  corporation  at  all ;  hut  a  simple  aggregatjon  of-  individuals 
I  who  at  any  given  time  compose  it.     Between  such  a  body  And 
I  -the  Apostles  there  must  needs  be  all  the  distance  of  time  and 
I  apace,  that  there  is  between  the  Apostles  and  the  individuals 
L  tbenuelTes.     It  would  and  it  could  possess  only  what  the  indi' 
I  Tiduals  composing  it  should  bring  to  it,  and  they  could  bring  to 
[  it  only  what  they  acquire  in  their  individual  capadty,     "  Tlie 
[  mere  feet  of  human  congregation,"  as  the  Professor  rightly  con- 
k  tends,  Could  cunfer  no  power,  beyond  the  aggregate  power  of  the 
flndiriduals  congregated.     Hence  the  aggregate  body,  or  collec- 
I  tion  of  individuals,  as  well  as  tie  single  individual,  would  nii-d 
Eto  obtain,  either  by  investigation  or  inspiration,  the  knowledge 
Bneceesary  to  come  to  an  inl>tllib1e  decision.     It  needed  no  learned 
■professor  to  tell  uB  all  tliis,  which  is  by  no  means  beyond  tiie 
pfeacb.of  any  man  of  ordinary  sense.     Indeed,  we  feel  humbled 
Tvhen  we  find  learned  men  bringing  such  objections  to  us, — hum- 
bled for  ourselves,  that  they  can  think  so  meanly  of  our  under- 
standings as  to  suppose  us  c.ipable  of  holding  any  thing  against 
which  objections  so  obvious  even  to  a  child  may  be  urged,  and 
humbled  for  them,  that  they  should  imagine,  that,  in  bringing 
such  objections,  they  are  telling  something  recondite,  or  tfiat  it 
■1  *  possible  that  such  objections  can  have  any  power  to  demoHsih 

b|  iat  lofty  and  sjiadous  edifice,  the  Church,  founded  upon  the 

K  rook,  firmly  built  and  cemented,  which  has  withstood  all  the 

I  assaults  of  wiclted  men  and  devils  for  eighteen  hundred  years, 

n  and  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail,  not  ever 

n  fa)  loosen  a  single  stone  or  to  detach  a  single  tile. 

^M        But  this  body,  this  aggregate  of  mdividuaJs,  is  not  Mtf^ body 

■ J^ 
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»uppoaed  by  Dr.  Lyncb,  and  to  prove  thiit  this  Las  .lo  adv»nUigv, 
over  the  individual  is  notliing  to  the  purpose,  for  nobody  cer- 
tainlynu  Catliolic,  denies  it.  'llie  Proftssor's  argument  is  a  sheet 
paralogism,  of  that  s]>ecies  which  consists  in  proving  what  ie  not 
supposed  in  the  question,  and  which  is  not  denied  by  the  adver- 
sary,— a  sophism  for  which  the  learned  Professor  has  a  peculiar 
fondness,  and  into  which  he  lalU  with  remarkable  &ci]ity.  The 
body  supposed  by  Dr.  Lynch  is  the  Church  teachmg ;  for  he  says, 
**  Uie  pastors  of  the  Catholic  Church  claim  to  compose  it."  But 
the  Catholic  Church,  as  a  body  or  corporation,  the  only  sense  in 
which  it  is  alleged  to  have  any  teaching  faculty  at  all,  is  not  an 
aggregation  of  individuals  who  at  any  given  time  compose  it, — 
a  body  born  and  dying  witii  them  ;  but  the  contemporary  of 
our  I>ord  and  his  Apostlsa,  in  immediate  communion  with  them, 
and  thus  annihilating  all  dislance  of  lime  and  place  between 
them  and  ua.  She  is,  in  tlie  sense  Bupposed,  a  corporation,  and, 
like  every  corporation,  a  collective  individual  possessing  the  attri- 
bute of  immortality.  She  knows  no  interniption,  no  succession 
of  moments,  no  lapse  of  years.  Like  the  eternal  God,  who  is 
ever  witL  her,  and  whose  oi;gan  she  is,  she  has  duration,  but  no 
succession.  She  can  never  grow  old,  can  never  tidl  into  the  pa^^t. 
The  individuals  who  eoniposo  tlie  body  may  change,  but  she 
changes  not ;  one  by  one  they  may  pass  o(f,  and  one  by  one  be 
renewed,  while  she  continues  ever  the  same  ;  as  in  our  own 
)(«,  old  particles  consLintly  escape,  and  new  ones  are  assimilated, 
BO  that  the  whole  matter  of  which  they  are  composed  is  changed 
.  once  in  every  sin  or  seven  years,  and  yet  they  remain  always  iden- 
tically the  same  bodies.  These  changes  us  lo  individuals  change 
nothing  as  to  the  body.  The  Church  to-day  is  identically  that 
very  body  which  saw  our  Lord  when  he  taiemacled  in  the  flesh. 
She  who  is  our  dear  Mother,  and  on  whose  words  we  hang  with 
so  much  delight,  beheld  with  her  own  eyes  the  stupendous  mir- 
acles which  were  performed  in  Judea  eighteen  hundred  years 
ngo  ;  she  assisted  at  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  on  the  day 
of  Pentet'ost,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  them  in 
oloveii.  toi^;4ieB  of  fire ;  she  heard  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of  tha 
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itles,  relate  how  tlie  8[)irit  descend  id  upon  Cofneliun  and  liis 
iDiisebold,  nod  declare  how  God  had  choaen  thai  by  his  moulh 
ibe  Gen ti lea  should  hear  the  word  uf  God  &Dd  believe;  she  li»t' 
tened  with  ch&rmed  ear  and  ravialied  heart  to  the  bat  sdmo- 
idition  of  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved," — "  My  dear  childreu, 
another ; "  she  saw  the  old  Temple  razed  to  the  ground, 
legal  rites  of  the  old  covenant  abolished,  and  the  once  ehosen 
iple  driven  out  IVom  the  Holy  Laud,  and  scattered  over  nil 
the  earth  ;  she  beheld  pagan  Rome  in  the  pride  and  pomp  of 
power,  ble<l  under  her  peraectiting  emperors,  and  finally  planted 
the  cross  in  triumph  on  lier  ruins.     She  has  been  the  contem- 
porary of  eighteen  hundred  yeara,  wliich  she  has  arrested  in 
their  flight  and  made  present  to  us,  and  will  make  present  to  all 
({euecatioas  as  they  rise.     With  one  hand  slie  receives  the  de- 
'■fotitv,m  of  foitli  from  the  Lord  and  his  commissoned  Apostles, 
the  other  she  imparts  it  to  us.     Such  is  the  body  supposed, 
iween  which  and  the  .individual  Mr.  Thornwell  must  e«tabli<ih 
l]ie  ]iarity  ho  contends  for,  or  not  establish  it  at  all.     What  has 
this  body  to  do,  in  order  to  detndo  what  books  are,  and  what  are 
not,  inspired  )     Merely  to  declare  b  eini[i]e  fact  which  she  has 
received  on  competent  anUiority, — merely  what  our  Lord  or  his 
Apostles  have  told  her.     What  needs  she,  in  order  to  do  it  with 
infnllible  certainty  (     Simply  protection  against  fMgettJng,  mis- 
iderstanding,  and  misstating ;  and  this  she  has,  because  she 
according  to  the  hypothesis,  our  Lord  always  abiding  with 
and  tho  Paraclete,  who  leads  her  into  all  truth,  and  "  brings 
her  remembrance  "  all  the  words  spoken  to  her  by  our  Lord 
ilf  personally,  or  by  his  inspired  Apostles, — keeping  her 
lory  always  fresh,  rendering  her  inMlible  assistaDce  rightly 
.understand  and  accurately  to  express  what  she  remembers  to 
be«D  taught.     Here  are  alt  the  conditions  requisite  for  an 
llibie  decision  ;  and  all  these  must  bo  supposed,  because  ihcy 
all  BSseTted  in  the  hypothesis. 
Now  we  demand  what  parity  there  is  between  such  a  body, 
pfliieh  has  only  to  state  what  it  believes  and  always  has  believed 
BiLt|Le,.;impia^n  of  Scnpture,  and  which  haa  the sn^ieniatuiaJ. 
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assistance  of  ihe  Holy  Ghost  to  stiite  it  infallibly,  and  an  ind^ 
riduiil  who  has  nrrthinjjbut  certain  writings  before  bim,  and  who 
lia^  to  determine,  by  the  examination  of  diwuments  and  Bcieo- 
tiSc  investigation  of  the  intrinsic  evidences,  whether  they  ara 
iusjiirt'l  or  not, — n  fact  nhioh,  since  it  is  Bupematural,  lies  oul 
of  the  order  of  nature,  and  is  therefore  only  extiinsically  prov- 
iblo.  Who  BO  blinded  bj  passion,  by  pride,  by  prejudice,  or 
ignorance,  as  tio  pi'etend,  that  such  a  body,  supposing  it  to  exist, 
can  no  more  come  to  a  Mrtaiu  conclusion,  is  in  no  bettor  can~  ' 
dition  for  coining  to  a  ceitain  conclusion,  on  the  fact  of  the  in- 
NpiratioD  of  the  Uotj  Scriptures,  than  an.  ignorant  slave  on  our 
plantations,  or  a  rude  savage  of  our  forests  i  WLo  is  he !  In- 
deed, it  is  the  learned  Presbyterian  minister,  the  "  Profepsor  of 
Sacred  Literatare  and  the  Eviilences  of  Christianity  in  the  Sonth 
Caiwlina  College  ! "  It  is  evident  to  any  man  of  ordinaiy  sense, 
that  such  a  body  can  decide  the  cjuestion  infallibly,  and  equally 
evident  that  the  ignorant  slave  or  the  rude  savage  cannot. 

To  the  dilemma,  tlierefore,  in  which  the  Professor  afiectB  to 
have  placed  his  Catholic  opponent,  we  reply  : — The  Council  of 
Trent  could,  uninspired,  but  simply  assisted  by  the  Iloly  (Jhost, 
decide  with  infallible  certainty  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  Sori])- 
turea,  without  the  learning  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  individnal 
deciding  for  himself  on  the  strength  of  his  own  examination,  be- 
cause it  had  only  to  give  an  atitkoritative  expTes!eion  to  the  actual 
fuith  of  the  body  of  pastors  it  represented, — and  it  could  estab- 
lish the  infallihili^  of  ila  expression  to  the  people  who  were  to 
receive  it,  because,  to  do  so,  it  bad  only  to  establish  that  it  did 
express  the  universal  faith  of  that  body,  easily  collected  trora  its 
being  received  by  the  whole  body  as  soon  as  made  known.  The 
other  part  of  the  dilemma  falls  of  itselE  We  do  not  nssume, 
nor  are  we  obliged  to  assume,  that  the  Fathers  of  Trent  were 
inspired.  Inspiration  is  needed  only  where  the  truth  to  be  pro- 
mulgated is  unknown  and  has  to  be  revealed  :  where  nothing  is 
lo  be  done  but  infidlibly  state  the  truth  already  reveal^  and 
believed,  tiie  infallililo  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  without 
inspiration,  sufBeea. 
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I  We  bavo  here  sliowti  tlinl  tli«  iliilicultie^  s>iggi»t«il  are  ru- 
I   Bolvable  ou   Catholic  prlricijjle» ;  itiu  Professor  must  therufoM 

eoQcede,  oeconliiig,  lo  his  promise,  that  ono  ohjecticio  to  Dr. 

Lyocli's  argument  ceases.  But  this  ona  objection  is  his  onljr 
b-Abjectioii  to  that  argument,  ho  fur  as  it  beun  ngHimt  the  first- 
L'KiBed  tDetliod;  and  since  this  U  removed,  the  ai^uiuenl,  thus 
nu,  is  not  refuted.  If  not  refuted,  it,  at  least  agniiist  the  Fro- 
I  feasor,  h  sound,  and,  then,  the  first  method  ia  lieatroyed,  and 

Dr.  Ljneh  ia  entitled  to  his  conclusion  agaiiutt  it. 

lliere  remain  lo  be  considered  the  second  and  third  supposi- 

tions.  Tbe  second,  that  of  relying  on  the  judgment  uf  the 
Liearned,  the  Profei'sor  passes  over  in  profound  silence,  and 
■ifaeretbra  yields  it  up  as  iiidefeuaible.  It  is  remarkable,  how< 
Lever,  that  Mr.  Thornwcll  should  do  so ;  for  it  is  really  tbe 

■  metfaod  actually  adopted  by  the  majority  of  Protestants,  and 
KHbandoiiing  it  is  virtually  abandoning  Protestantisni  itsc>lf.  Un- 
■tloobtedly,  Proteslauta  assert  private  judgment ;  but  the  privnta 

■  fudgrneut  on  which  they  actually  rely  is  not  the  private  judg- 
Kiuent  of  each  individual,  but  the  private  judgmejit  of  those 
Ksasutned  to  be  learned  and  wise  and  prudent.  Protestantism 
nnust  never  be  taken  at  its  \Tord  ;  for  one  of  its  essential  prop- 

■  jl^'tiefi  is,  to  profe<<s  one  thing  and  to  do  anulher,  or  lo  give  oa 
Itbe  name  without  tlie  thing, — the  sign  without  the  tiling  signi- 
ned.  Whoever  knows  ProleslAnts  at  all  knows  that  they  take 
uhtir  opinions,  not  on  tiieir  own  private  judgment,  but  on  the 
■authority  of  their  ma6t«rs.  Whenever  they  do  not  do  so,  we 
IbJ^Dd  them  becoming  downright  Rationalists,  or  absolute  ajioij- 
f  .{stca  from  Christianity  ;  and  it  is  never,  only  ,^  grouped  around 
I  WDiB  leader,  swearing  by  the  words  of  some  muster,  tliat  we 
'  aM.tbem  retain  anything  of  the  form  of  religion,  or  present  any 
''  ifiwnpsct  appearance.     The  people  are  aware  of  their  own  ina- 

liility  to  decide  for  themselves  what  they  ought  to  believe,  and 
[  lihtj  only  detide  wlint  heresiarch  thoy  will  follow, — what  master 

tlbey  will  have.  Tims  they  say, — "  So  said  Martin  Lutlier.  so 
I  Mid  John  Calvin,  or  Geoi^  Fox ;  so  teach  lidwarus  and 
LAm^Owen  and  Q^^.^esl^  nod  ^edgnfaoi^  Murtf^  aad 
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Bullou,  Ohannin^  and  Fourier,  Emerson  and  Parker."  It.  h  uoi 
in  liiinself  tUe  poor  ProteaUii!,  confides,  but  in  Bome  leader  who 
aeems  Lo  bim,  fur  Jiia  learning,  wisdom,  and  sound  judgment 
wortliy  of  conddence.  If  here  aJid  there  a  bold,  enei^tio  indi- 
vidual starts  up  with  perfect  couGUence  in  his  own  judgment, 
'  and  lias  ike  courage  or  the  audacitj'  to  proclium,  aR  liie  truth 
of  God,  liis  owu  personal  conceits  or  convicUons,  he  eitlier 
fouads  a  new  eect,  or  a  new  party  or  faction  in  the  eect,  to 
which  he  pertains ;  as  we  see  in  the  instance  of  Muncer  and 
George  Fox,  Brown  and  Sandeman,  Wesley  and  Whitefield, 
Eraiciue  and  Irving,  Southcote  and  Pusey,  Campbell  and  Bush- 
nell,  Chauning  and  Parker.  If  each  judged  for  himself  we 
should  see  no  sects,  parties,  or  groups ;  each  would  slnnd 
alone,  on  bis  own  two  feet,  acknowledging  no  master,  and  no 
fellow,  saying  always  /,  never  able  to  say  we. 

This  must  needs  be.  How,  except  by  relying  on  such  men 
as  Mr.  Thomwell,  could  the  great  body  of  Presbyterians,  for 
instance,  come  to  any  conclusion  on  the  question  discussed  in 
the  volume  before  us  !  In  fact,  they  do  not  attempt  to  ob- 
tain a  conclnsioD  by  any  other  means.  "  Mr,  Thomwell  is  a 
g<>dly  man  ;  he  is  a  great  and  learned  man ;  he  has  inve^gated 
the  subject ;  he  wont  di.'ceive  us ;  and  we  will  believe  what  lie 
Bays."  Here  is  the  fiiet,  disguise  it  as  you  will,  and  Mr.  Thorn- 
well  knows  it  as  well  as  we  do.  We  must,  therefore,  regard  [m 
passing  this  metliod  over  in  silence  as  a  tflcit  confession  thai  in 
bis  judgment  Protestantism  is  not  defensible. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  be  much  surprised  that  Mr,  Thom- 
well passes  thb  method  over  in  silence.  It  is  nut  a  metliod  to 
be  avowed.  Protestant  ministers  would  bave  a  short  lease  of 
tlieir  power,  if  they  were  to  avow  it  They  would  be  preased 
with  a  multiluda  of  queeliona,  which  it  would  be  very  incon- 
reiiient  lo  answer.  "  After  all," — the  justly  indignant  people 
irhoni  they  h.ive  led  miglit  Bay, — "  this  private  judgment  you 
preached  wits  only  a  pretext,  ii  bait  to  catch  gudgeons.  You 
never  meant  it ;  you  only  meant  that  we  must  submit  onr  judg- 
»  to  yours  I     bit  true  that  you  raonopoliM  aUtba  learning 
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the  wiadom,  all  the  judgment,  in  tiie  world  1  WLat  guarau- 
ty  cau  you  give  ua,  fallible  nten  as  you  confcsa  youi'selvea,  Uiat 
you  yourselves  ^re  not  deceived, — nay,  that  you  are  incapable 
of  deeeiving  us  ?  You  deceired  us,  when,  you  promiaed  us 
tlio  right  of  private  judgment.  What  resson  have  we  to  sup- 
pom  yoii  do  not  deceive  ua  in  other  things  also  i "  Such  quea- 
liims  might  bs  }iut,  and,  if  put,  it  b  obvious  that  it  would  b« 
YBfy  iiicouvenient  to  answer  them. 

The  first  method  is  disproved;  the  second  is  abandoned;  only 
(he  third  remains.  This,  tliat  of  a  single  individual  duly  cum- 
tulHsioned  by  Alniigh^  God  h>  nnnouiict:  Uie  fact  of  iniipiration 
the  world,  the  i'rofesBor  does  not  attempt  to  defend  as  true, 
n  oae  which  he  does  or  can  bold ;  but  be  maintains,  thnt_ 
Cfttholic  principles,  it  is  probablu,  and  therefore  Dr.  Lynch 
entitled  only  to  a  probable  coudusion, — not  sufficient  for  his 
i,  because  he  must  conclude  with  absolute  (Mrttuoty.  Tbe 
■feasor  concludes,  tliat,  on  Catholic  principles,  this  hypoth- 
ia  probable,  from  the  Cict,  that,  on  Catholic  principles,  it 
probable  opinion  that  the  Fope  is  infallible.  But  his  argu- 
it  involves  a  traiiailion  fiom  one  ffenus  to  another,  and  there- 
concludes  nothing  liie  single  individual  asserted  in  the 
hypothesis  is  comniissioned  in  bis  individual  capacity  to  an- 
uounce  tlie  fact,  and  it  is  in  this  cap.icity  that  he  is  to  do  it, 
^Ut  such  a  commissioned  individual  is  not  the  Pope,  or  Sov- 
ligo  PontifE  No  Catholic  holds  Uie  Pope  in  bis  bdividuni 
ipacity  to  be  infiiiliblo.  He  ia  infallible,  as  we  hold,  (uid  us 
presume  Dr.  Lynch  also  holds ;  but  only  in  his  cajiadty 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  in  which  sense  he  is  included 
Hie  fourth  hypothesis,  as  joined  lo  the  body  of  individaalx 
inseparable  frrm  it,  and  eesentjal  to  it  Concede,  then, 
tafallibility  of  the  bjvereign  Pontifl',  nothing  is  conceded  in 
Ivor  of  the  third  method ;  tor  in  the  sense  in  which  be  ia  inilil- 
is  tbe  Church,  or  essentially  included  in  the  fourth 
method ;  since  the  head  is  not  without  the  body,  nor  the  body 
without  the  head, 
"nie  third  method  a»w,i>  pot^afrjcgt^.;  .j^wv^jig^ 
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of  the  first  three.     Tlien  Uio  fourth  is;  because  some  methoif'j 
nf  proof  does  oxist,  and  it  cjin  be  no  other,      Mr,  Thomwell,,! 
therefore,  has  not  vefuted  Dr.  Lyndi'a  argunieiiL      If  he  hafM 
not  refuted  it,  against  him,  It  stands  gixxL      Then  the  nietliod.T 
of  proof  is  ths  body  supposed.      But  tins    body  has  author- 
ity to  make  an  unerring  decision  on  the  Bubject  of  inspiration,    ■ 
that  is,  to  decjara  unerringly  wliaC  is  or  ia  not  the  word  of 
God,  therefore  infallible  in  declaring  the  word  of  God.     But 
this  body  is  composed  of  the  pastors  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Therefore  the  jinstois  of  the  Church  are  infallible  in  declaring 
the  word  of  God,  the  proposition  Dr.  Lynch  undertook  to  prove. 
It  would  seem  from  this,  that  the  learned  and  l(^caL  I'rofessor'a  1 
shouts  of  victory  were  deddedly  premature.     It  is  clear,  alsor  1 
since  we  are  not  considering  what  is  or  is  not  possible  in  the  f 
abstract,  but  in  /lae  providentia,  that  the  whole  controversy   ' 
turns  between  the  first  method  and  the  fourth  ;  fi)r  the  private 
spirit  is  not  admissible,  and  the  Professor  does  not  defend  the 
second,  and  cannot,  and  would  not  if  he  could,  defend  the  third.- 
It  is,  then,  either  private  judgment  or  the  Catholic  Church.     So 
the  Professor  virtually  concedes  or  maintains.     What,  therefore, 
he  further  adduces  in  liis  Fourth  Letter,  namely,  that  it  is  as  easy 
to  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  infallibility  of 
the  Church,  cannot  be  entertained.     There  does  exist  some  ade- 
quate proof;  this  ia  conceded.      It  evidently  cannot  be  tJio 
method  of  private  judgment ;  for  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
a  field  slave,  for  instance,  ignorant  of  letters,  and  with  no  time 
or  ability  to  leam,  to  be  able  to  decide  fur  himself,  on  his  own 
eitarainatinn,  whether  Tohioi  or  Ecchsiatticus  is  or  is  not  an 
inspired  composition.     But,  if  not  private  judgment,  it  must  be 
the  infallible  Church,  and  therefore  the  Church  and  its  infalli- 
bility follow  from   the  necessity  of  the  case,      'j'his  necessity 
overrides  every  possible  objection.     Bring  as  many  objections 
as  you  please,  and  we  dismiss  them,  as  proving,  if  any  thing, 
too  much,  and  therefore  nothing.     Quod  nimif  probal,  nihil 
probal. 
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ft  &m,  to  ebowiog  that  llie  Pro&asor  has  udI  refiiteil  Dr.  Lynch  a 

[  u-giimenl  S>r  the  infallibility  of  the  Church.     This  has   beer. 

perfectly  gratuitous  on  our  part,  for  the  bunion  of  proof  is  01 

Ihe  Professor.     But  haiing  vindicated  Dr.  Lynch'a  aigunienl 

tgr  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  we  are  uow  iible  to  eoucludu 

h  it  against  Mr.  Thoniwell  from   the  necessity  of  tlie  case,  the 

I  Btrongest  argument  that  it  is  possible  to  iiae.     Infallibility  over- 

I  Tides  rU  abjections ;  aud  consequently,  the  Prufeseor,  let  him  do 

a  beisl,  cannot  prove  the  fallibility  of  the  Chiircj).     Here,  then, 

we  well  might  rest;  but  we  find  our  author  rather  an  amazing 

'    Dumpsniim,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  part  company  with  him 

L.     We  hopo,  therefore,  to  be  able,  in  an  early  uumbei', 

R'to  coDsider  the  direct  prooGi  of  the  fallibility  of  the  Church, 

K'vrliich  he  has  attempted  to  bring.     In  the  raeanlJme,  wo  recom- 

him,  since  he  must  hold  his  logical  reputation  dear,  to 

■<inake  himself  acquainted  with  Catliolicily,  before  attempting 

to  write  against  it,  and  review  also  his  logic,  before  he 

elcs  his  opponent  to  reason  in  aylioglsma. 


THORNWELL'S   ANSWER   TO    DR.    LYNCH.* 


Mb.  Thoanwkll  begins  his  argument  against  the  Church 
1  ^Letter  IV.}  by  asserting,  in  substance,  that  we  are  nnable  to 
proTB  her  infellibility,  or  if  able,  only  by  a  process  which  supers 
tuAe^  the  necessity  of  an  in&lliblc  church  to  determine  what  is 
or  IB  not  the  word  of  God.  "  It  is  just  as  easy,"  he  says,  "to 
prove  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  infallibility  of 
•  The  Apoc-rypiml  Bnoks  of  the  Old  Testamenl  proved  to  be  Corrupt 
Additiona  to  the  Word  of  God —The  Argumenls  of  Bomaniatfl  from 
Am  Infallibililj  of  the  Church  and  the  Teslimmiy  of  the  Falhera  in 
Behalf  of  the  Apocrypha  diacusaed  and  refutel.  By  Jauek  H 
THO&NWEI.1..  New  Yorki  Leavilt,  Trow,  Si,  Co  Boiton !  ChwlM 
t  ^a4i...l«mo.    pp.  417  ,  . 
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any  cLnreh."  The  evidence  for  both  "  is  of  precisely  the  SBme 
nature,"  The  iulallibility  of  the  Church — "the  inspiration  of 
Rome,"  as  he  improperly  expresses  it — "  turns  upon  a  proroiae 
vrhiuh  is  said  to  have  been  made  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago ; 
the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  turns  upon  (acta  which  are 
said  to  have  transpired  at  the  same  time.  Both  the  promise 
and  the  thcts  are  to  be  found,  if  found  at  all,  in  this  very  New 
Testament."  You  must  prove  its  credibility,  or  you  cannot  prove 
the  promise ;  and  if  you  prove  its  credibility,  you  prove  the  fectn. 
Therefore  "  you  cannot  make  out  the  historical  proofe  of  Papal 
iufallibihty  without  making  out  at  the  same  time  the  hUtotical 
proofe  of  Scriptural  inspiration."  Consequently,  if  you  contend 
that  the  proo&  are  insuflicicnt  for  the  iiRpiration,  you  deny  their 
KuBiciency  for  the  infaliibility,  and  then  cannot  assert  your  infal- 
lible Church ;  if  you  say  they  are  sufficient  for  the  infallibiliq', 
Tou  concede  their  sufficiency  for  the  inspiration,  and  then  do  not 
n^d  your  in&llibte  Church  to  determine  what  is  or  b  not  tlie 
word  of  God.     (pp.  51-65.) 

But  Dr.  Lynch  proves,  as  we  have  seen  in  our  former  article, 
and  as  is  sufficiently  evident  without  proof  to  erery  one  of  ordin- 
ary reflection,  that  it  is  morally  impossible  to  determine,  with 
absolute  certainty,  what  Scriptures  are  or  are  not  inspired,  except 
by  tlie  infallible  Church.  To  assert,  after  this,  that  the  infallible 
Church  itself  -is  provable  only  by  proving  Scriptural  inspiration, 
is  only  asserting,  in  other  words,  that  no  adequate  proof  of  what 
is  or  la  not  inspired  Scriptuiw  exists.  But  some  adequate  method 
does  exist,  as  Dr.  Lynch  proves,  and  Mr.  Thomweil  concedes. 
This  method,  if  not  private  judjjment,  is  the  infallible  Church, 
as  he  also  virtually  concedes ;  for  private  illumination  is  not  a 
method  of  proof,  since,  if  a  fact,  it  is  not  a  fact  that  can  be  ad- 
duoed  in  evidence ;  and  the  other  two  methods  supposed,  namely, 
the  judgment  of  the  learned,  and  the  single  individual  commis- 
sioned by  Almighty  God  to  announce  the  ftict  of  inspiration  to 
the  world,  he  either  abandons  or  cannot  assert.  The  method, 
then,  is  either  the  infalhble  Church,  or  private  judgment.  I| 
aiBBOt  be  private  judgment,  if  the  ohjeclioos  urged  against  it  ht 
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To  iittemiit,  vritljDUt  answering  Ibpse  olijuctions,  tc 
thftt  equal  objectioDH  bear  sgninat  the  Churcli,  is,  for  l}ie 
purposes  <jt  the  argument  at  k-ast,  to  concede  them,  and  there- 
fore to  ]>rDVo,  if  any  thing,  th»t  no  ndequate  method  of  proof 
vhich  is  not  allowable.     As  long,  then,  sa  private  jmlg- 
ioiaiua  unrelieved  of  the  objections  which  declare  it  im 
'iUe  and  thero&>re  an  nnsupjioBable  method,  the  argumeiil 
es  too  much  fur  the  Professor  as  nell  aa  for  ua,  and  conse- 
intiy  nothing. 

This  answers  sufficiently  Mr.  ITiomweirs  reasoning,  as  far  hk 

IB  intended  to  bear  against  Dr.  Lynch'a  argument  for  infeili- 

lity  from  the  necessity  of  (he  case.     But  via  have  a  higher 

purpose  in  view  than  tlie  aiinple  vindication  of  Dr.  Lynch,  or  tlie 

fbrtnal  refiilalion  of  Professor  ThornweJl,  and  will  therefore  waive 

reply  and  meet  tlie  reasoning  on  its  intrinsic  merits.     Mr. 

iwell's  conclusion  resia  on  two  assumptions: — 1,  That  in 

to  establish  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  Oatholiei  are 

establish  the  credibility  of  the  New  Testament ;  and 

2.  That  the  credibility  of  tlie  New  Testament,  when  established, 

is  all  tlint  is  needed  to  establish  Scriptural  inspiration, — that  is, 

to  settle  the  question  what  Scriptures  are  and  what  are  not  in- 

pred.     Both  of  these  assumptions  we  deny. 

I.  In  order  to  establish  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  it  ia 

to  establish  the  credibihty  of  the  New  Testament. 

that  is  needed  to  establish  ttie  infallibility  m  the  miraculous 

of  the  Church.     If  she  had  a  mirnculoua  origin,  she  was 

led  by  Almighty  God;  for  none  but  God  can  work  a  mir- 

If  fonnded  by  Almighty  God,  she  ia  his  Church  and 

i^  his  authority ;  tiere'bre  infellibly ;  for  Cod  can  au- 

only  infallible  tnith.     Il  order  to  make  out  the  miracu- 

origin  of  the  Church,  we  are  rot  obliged  to  recur  to  the 

\t»  TeBtament  at  all ;  we  can  do  it,  and  are  accustomed  to  do 

when  arguing  with  avowed  unbelievers,  without  any  reference 

the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  either  as  inspired  or  as  simple 

il  documents.     We  do  it  by  taking  the  Church  as  we 

^r  fo-day,  existing  as  an  historical  fact,  and  tracing  h<!r  up, 
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etep  by  st^p,  llimugli  tlie  succession  of  ages,  till  we  ascec]  la  I 
hor  ori^aal  Founder.     Tlie  (txtraordinary  nature  of  Lct'  cimme,  ] 
unifurmly  put  forth,  And  steadily  acted  upon  from  the  first ;  her 
various  institutions,  professing  lo  embody  factH,  ithicfa  could  not 
in  tbe  nature  of  lliinga  have  sprung  from  no  f/icts,  or  from  facts 
pertaining  exclusively  to  the  natural  order;  the  external  histoiy 
wliich  runs  parallel  to  bera ;  tbe  relation  held  to  her  from  the 
beginning  by  iJie  Jewish  and  pagan  worids,  and  by  the  varioua 
bdresies  in  each  succeediug  age  from  the  Gnostioi  down  to  the 
followers  of  the  Mormon  piviphet ; — all  these  combined  prove  | 
in  tbe  most  incontestable  manner  her  supernatural  character,  1 
and  triumphantly  establish  tbe  fact  that  her  Founder  must  have 
had  miraculous  powers,  and  she  a  miraculous  origin. 

Undoubtedly,  the  infallibihty  of  the  Church  turns,  in  the  argu- 
ment, upon  a  promise  made  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago ;  but 
it  is  not  tiiie  that  the  promise  must  necessarily  be  found  only  in 
the  Now  Testament.  A  promise  may  be  expn'ssed  in  acts  as 
well  as  in  words,  in  the  fact  as  well  as  in  ita  record.  The  pi'om- 
ise  wo  rely  npon  is  expressed  in  the  miraculous  origin  of  the 
Church,  and  is  concluded  from  it  on  the  principle,  that  the  effect 
may  he  concluded  from  the  cause,  if  the  cause  be  known. 
the  natural  order,  God,  in  giving  to  a  being  a  certain  nature, 
promises  that  being  all  that  it  needs  to  attain  the  end  of  that 
nature.  So  in  the  supernatural  order,  in  creating  a  supernatural 
being,  he  promises  it  all  the  powers,  aiisistance,  means,  and  con- 
ditions necessary  to  enable  it  to  discharge  its  snpeTnatural  fimc- 
tioits,  or  to  gain  the  supernatural  end  to  which  he  appoints  it. 
In  supernaturaily  founding  the  Church  to  teach  his  word,  he 
therefore  promises  her  infallibility  in  teaching  it;  because  the 
function  of  teaching  the  word  of  God  cannot  be  discharged  with- 

S.  But  even  if  we  were  obhged— as  we  are  not  and  cnnnol 
be — to  assert  the  credibility  of  tlie  New  Testament  in  order  to 
make  out  our  historical  prools,  it  would  not  be  that  credibility 
which  would  suffice  to  establish  Scriptural  inspiration,  nor  should 
we  be  obliged  tomnfceoutany  facts  from  which  Scriptural  inspir 
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]uld  he  imniMiately  concluded.     A?  all  vm  hnvi  to  make 
B  the  miraculous  origin  of  tlm  Cliurcb,  and  as  this  i»  made 
t,  if  tho  feet  of  the  iiiiracka  uf  our  Lord  is  eatablished,  all  tliat, 
D  any  case,  wc  could  need  to  do,  in  regard  to  the  credibility  of 
I  New  Tffliameut,  would  bo  to  niake  out  its  credibility  bo  Gtr 
as  requisite  to  establish  this  fact.     We  do  not  want  tho  New 
TeetAment  to  }jrove  ths  inirac\iIoUBue^  of  the  facts,  for  tbat  fol- 
lows from  the  facts  themselves;  nor  to  aix^redit  as  teachers  or 
witneaaes  those  by  or  in  &TOr  of  whom  Almighty  God  performs 
the  miracles,  for  that  Ibllowa  from  the  miraculousDeaa ;  we  can, 
at  most,  need  it  only  for  the  puqx)se  of  pro\'ing  that  the  mimclcs, 
in  their  quality  of  simple  historical  facts,  actually  occurred.     For 
this  simple  historical  testimony  is  sudiciunt,  and  consequently 
the  simple  hislorieal  credibility  of  the  New  Testamttnt,  as  far  as 
needed  to  authorize  us  to  assert  that  the  mu-aclea  actually  took 
L'place,  is  &11  that  it  can  even  bo  pretended  that  we  must  make 
^,oat>     The  Now  Tcatament  is  not  one  book,  but  a  collection  of 
I  .inokB  by  dilfereut  authors,  each  resting  on  its  own  independent 
f'fterita,  and  the  proof  of  the  credibility  of  one  does  by  no  means 
tetabHsh  tlie  credibility  of  the  rest.     Tlie  moet  we  can  need  for 
r  purpose  is  the  historical  credibiUty  of  one  of  the  Four  Goe- 
I'  pelB,  say  the  Gc»pel  according  to  St.  Matthew  ;  for  that  Gospel 
r  |)eoords  all  the  facts  necessary  to  establish  the  miraculous  origin 
ftf  Uie  Church.     Consequently,  all  the  eredibihty  of  the  New 
I  ■'Testament  we  can,  in  any  case,  be  required  to  eatahlisb,  is  the 
Mttorieal  credibility  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 

This  Gospel  may  be  perfectly  credible  as  an  historical  docu- 
ment, without  being  inspired.  The  facts  to  be  taken  on  its  author- 
ity, though  supernatural  ns  to  their  cause,  are  within  the  natural 
order  as  to  their  evidence,  and  as  easily  proved  as  any  other  class 
fif  historical  fiict^.  They  fall  under  the  sensea,  and  require  in 
k'tftdr  witnessCB  only  ordinary  sense  and  ordinary  honesty.  To 
'^  MO  trustworthiness  of  their  historian,  who,  in  recording  them, 
has  only  to  ^ve  a  faithful  narrative  of  what  has  transpired  be- 
fore his  eyes,  or  what  he  h  is  collected  from  tht  testimony  of 
({^wituasaee,  nothing  beyood  the  ordinary  huBias  tftenltiea  oao 


IM 
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be  r(^qiiisiti>.  Hence,  man}-  I'rotestuDts  maintain  the  credilnlit^ 
of  the  Evtuigelical  History,  ana  yet  deny  the  innpiratJon  of  lh« 
(iospels.  We  have  fcy  us  a  learned  and  elaborate  work,  in 
which  the  antlior,  who,  for  learning  and  ability,  ranks  second  ta 
no  Protestant  theologian  in  the  country,  maintains,  on  tlie  authoT' 
ity  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  inspiration  of  Moses,  and  the  divine 
ori^n  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  yet  denies  the  inspiration  of  the 
Pentateuch  itselC  Indeed,  if  none  but  inspired  documents  couM 
be  cited  as  crcdibie  authority  for  historieal  facte,  human  history 
would  need  to  be  closed  at  once,  and  Mr.  Tbornwell  would  find 
himself  ehut  out  from  all  means  of  establishing  the  hitlorical 
objeclions  he  nrgee  with  so  much  zrat,  in  the  volume  before  us^ 
against  the  Church ;  for  undeniably,  he  can  nte  no  inspireil 
Scripture  for  them.  It  ia  not  prudent  for  an  author  to  take  » 
ground  which  must  prove  move  &tal  to  himself  than  to  bis  op- 
ponent, 

This  fact,  namely,  that  we  need  only  the  historical  credibilitj  - 
of  the  New  Testament  at  most,  seema  not  to  have  sufficiently 
arrested  Mr,  Thornwell's  attention;  or  if  it  has,  he  must  have 
too  hastily  concluded  that  the  same  order  of  credibility  which  is 
siiQicient  fur  the  miracles  is  also  sufficient  for  the  inspiration. 
He  proceeds,  apparently,  on  the  assumption,  either  that  simple 
historical  credibility  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriplui'es,  or  that  we  need  supernatural  credibility  to 
establish  the  miracles.     Thus,  he  asks  : — 

"If  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  to  be  received  as  credi- 
ble testimony  to  the  miracles  of  Christ,  why  not  on  the  subject  of 
their  own  inspiration  t  Are  you  nut  aware  that  the  great  his- 
torical argument  ou  which  Protestants  rely  in  proving  the  inspir- 
ation of  the  Scriptures  presupposes  only  the  genrnjientEs  of  the 
hooks  and  the  credibility  of  their  authors ! They  assert  it 

Elheir  own  inspiration],  and  pf  credible]  are  to  he  believed 
had  thought  that  the  only  difficulty  in  making  out  the  external 
Drools  of  inspiration  was  m  establishing  the  credibili^  of  tha 
books  which  profess  to  be  inspired.  It  had  struck  mo,  that,  if 
it  were  once  settled  that  their  own  testimony  was  to  ha  received 
Ihe  auitr«r  wm  at  ga  end.    Bubit«een»OQw  liul.....jt.^M 
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mbtfiil  whelhor,  in  the  way  of  private  juddtuenl,  a  man  could 
_KT  be  assured  tliat  credible  books  are  to  be  beliovud  on  the 
pibject  of  their  origin :" — pp.  63,  63. 

I'his  reasoning  involves  »  transition  a  specie  ad  apcekin, 
Creilible  books  are  certflinly  to  be  believed  within  tlie  ordur  of 
credibility  which  tliey  are  proved  or  conceded  to  possess,  but 
not  within  an  order  which  transcends  or  rises  above  it ;  for  notliiiig 
can  transcend  iteelf,  and  the  conclusion  muBt  be  in  the  order  (if 
tiiQ  premises,  or  the  argument  is  a  fallacy.  The  credibility  of 
the  New  Testament  which  we  assert,  or  wliich  it  is  oon^nded  » 


in  the  natural  order ;  but  the  credibility  the  Professor  needs,  to 
€8tahlish  the  inspiration,  is  crcdibihty  in  the  snpernHtiiral  order ; 
_  for  inspiration  pert;iins,  undeniably,  to  the  supernatural  order, 
both  as  to  its  cause  and  as  to  the  medium  of  its  proof.     There- 
I  we  may  receive  the  books  as  credible  testimony  to  the 
piracies,  and  not  on  the  subject  of  their  own  inspiration. 
'  Mr.  Thornwell  evidently  reasons  on  the  assumption,  that  we 
MiDot  assert  the  credibility  of  the  New  Testament  in  relation 
niracles  without  asserting  it  in  relation  to  the  inspiration. 
Hat  is,  a  witness  cannot  be  credible  at  all,  unless  he  is  univcr- 
'  jaily  credible,  and  he  who  receives  his  testimony  in  one  order 
I  Iflnds  himself  to  receive  it  in  every  order  ;  if  he  receives  it  iu  one 
9  itespect,  he  must  in  every  respect ;    iu  matters  of  fact,  then  alao 
L  fa]  natters  of  opinion  !     But  this  is  too  extravagant  for  any  man 
i  in  his  sober  senses  scrioti^ly  lo  mnJntain,     If  this  were  once 
Admitted,  there  would  speedily  be  an  end  to  human  testimony, 
and  our  lYesbyterian  frienl  would  find  himself  in 
for  his  Bole  dependence  is  en  private  judgment,  and  he  can  pre- 
tend lo  nothing  better  than  human  testimony  for  his  religious 
belief.     No  witness,  unless  abaoluleiy  omniscient,  is  or  can  ba 
universally  credible  ;  and  as  no  man  is  absolutely  omnisdent,  it 
(yiowa,  if  no  one  can  be  credible  under  one  relation  without 
I  under  every  relation,  that  no  one  can  in  any 
*  be  credible  at  all      But  we  cannot  concede  this.     Evi-ry 
h  «VOTy  oouTt  of  law,  in  ai 


which  tliere,  is  an  appeal  to  human  testimony,  wh  act,  and  are 
obliged  to  act,  on  the  supposition,  that  a  man  may  be  credible 
in  rektion  to  aome  things  without  being  credible  in  relatioa  to 
all  things. 

Every  body  knows  that  a  witness  may  be  perfectly  creUible  in 
testifying  tu  facld  which  full  under  the  observation  of  bis  sensea, 
and  yet  be  deserving  of  no  credit  in  relation  to  his  opinions,  his 
judgments,  his  views,  or  his  expknations  of  the  causes  of  the  ' 
facts  to  which  he  testifies.  Nothing  binders,  then,  a  man  from  ' 
being  a  credible  witness  to  the  fiicts  recorded  in  the  New  Testa-  , 
meat,  ev«n  though  he  should  assert  and  believe  himself  inspired 
when  in  point  of  feet  he  was  not;  for  in  testifying  to  the  facta 
he  testifies  to  what  has  come  under  his  senses,  while  in  assert- 
ing his  inspiration  he  is  merely  giving  au  opinion,  or  offering  an 
esplanatJon  of  certain  facts  or  phenomena  of  his  own  internal 
experience.  The  erroneous  opinion  or  explanation  does  not  im- 
pair his  credibility  as  a  witness  to  the  facts,  if  his  error  is  one 
which  he  may  innocently  entertain.  That  a  man  can  innocently 
believe  himself  divinely  inspired  when  he  la  not  can  hardly  admit 
of  a  doubt.  A  mwi  so  believing  is,  by  the  very  t«rrns  of  the 
anpposilion,  uninspired.  He  is  then,  since  inspiration  is  a  super- 
naturid  fact,  necessarily  ignorant  of  inspiration,  unacquainted 
with  its  phenomena,  and  destitute  of  the  necessary  criterion  for 
determining  what  it  is  or  what  it  is  not  What  more  natural, 
then,  than  that  he  should  mistake  certAin  phenomena  of  his 
own  experience,  otherwise  inexplicable  to  him,  for  those  of  in- 
spiration, and  tlius  honestly  believe  himself  inspired,  when  in 
reality  ho  is  uninspired  ! 

The  Proieasor  argues  on  the  assumption,  common  to  all  en- 
thusiasts, that  no  man  can  honestly  mistake  the  origin  or  cause 
of  the  phenomena  of  his  own  internal  experience,  and  therefore, 
that,  when  one  says  ho  is  inspired,  we  must  believe  either  that 
he  actually  is  inspired  or  that  he  is  a  liar,  a  miful  deceiver, 
whose  word  is  to  lie  received  on  no  subject  whatever.  There  ii 
no  reason  for  this  assumption.  He  who  is  inspired,  undoubted 
ly,  knotra  the  &ct,  and  is  as  incapable  of  being  deceived  ia 
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fetation  to  it  as  lie  U  of  deceivini^  others ;  but  from  ibis  il  by  nu 

meann  follows  tlint  n  man  wUo  is  not  itis^iired  muat  alwitys 

buow  that  he  is  not,     Inspiration  ia,  sometimes,  at  least,  iiecea- 

snry  to  enable  qs  to  determine  what  ia  not  inspiration,  as  well  as 

til  determine  what  is.     He  is  little  cersed  in  the  naturwl  history 

I  of  entliusitism,  who  has  yet  to  leaj-n  tlmt  honest  men,  men  of 

e  gifts  and  inSenible  principles,  whoso  word  on  any  subject 

I  withia  the  range  of  sensible  observation  we  would  not  liesitato 

'  n  moment  to  t«ke,  not  uiifrequently  labor  under  the  impression 

that  they  hold  ininiediaC«  intercourse  with  the  Almighty,  ai« 

Inspired,  or  divinely  illuminateiJ,  when  such  is  fur  from  bein^ 

tlie  fact     Witness,  for  instiiiice,  Jacob  Boehmen,  George  Fox, 

and  Emanuel  Swedenboi^.     These  men  are  not  inspired,  nor 

are  they  liars,     Tliey  do  not  intend  to  deceii'e,  and  are  not  even 

[  deceived  tlieroselves  us  to  tho  fiicts  of  tlieir  internal  experience, 

li'fteiii  which  they  infer  their  inspiration  ;   they  are  deceived  only 

fin  their  opinions,  their  judgmenla  of  those  fucts,  the  explanations 

p  tf  them  which  they  ndopt,  or  the  origin  and  cause  which  they 

Bsaig^  lliem.     Who  dare  pretend  that  this  destroys  tlit'ir  credi- 

Irility  in  relation  to  wmple  matteru  of  fact,  evident  to  their  senses  t 

I   *!\i6y  do  not  mistake,  they  only  misinterpret,  the  facts  of  llieir 

vva  consciousness',  and  who  may  not  do  as  mudii     All  men, 

IraweTer  fnistworiliy  they  may  be  as  witnesses  to  sensible  facts, 

HldeM  sopernaturally  proteetetl  from  error,  are  liable,  as  is  wei! 

known,  to  err  in  llieir  judgments,  in  their  esplanatioiis  of  pli&- 

nomena, — in  relation  to  the  origin  and  causes  of  things,  and  in 

relation  to  tlie  origin  and  causes  of  their  own  internal  experienoe 

ta  well  as  of  other  things. 

'ITie  Professor  falls  into  the  con)nion  mistake  of  Protestants  ; 
that  the  inspiration  of  a  genuine  book,  by  an  author  proved  to 
he  historically  credible,  may  be  concluded  from  its  own  declara- 
tion. "We  say  he  falls  into  this  mistake ;  for  we  cannot  suppose 
that  ho  fiills  into  the  atill  grosser  one  of  supposing  that  we  oan 
'prove  the  miracles  only  by  a  stipematurally  credible  wTtnesa, 
«  that  would  dfny  that  Christianity  itself  can  be  proved, — 
t-m^ -tiling  Bt^Kniatiin^  is  ur-aafr  be.prowUet  »M 
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tliereforu  tliat  man  is  or  can  bo  the  autject  of  a  supernatural 
If  tbe  miracles  cannot  be  proved  wilhout  a  auper- 
naturaUy  credible  witness,  the  supernatural  credibility  of  the 
n  turn  demand  another  supernatarally  credible  wit- 
ness to  establish  it,  and  this  another,  and  thua  on  ad  infinitum. 
We  should  need  an  in&ilt«  seriea  of  supernatural  witnesses  in 
order  to  establish  the  supemoturaL  But  an  in5nite  series  is  an 
infinite  absurdity. 

As  we  cannot  suppose  the  Pfofeasor  ignorant  of  the  aliaurdity 
into  which  he  would  fall,  if  he  contended  for  the  necessity  of 
any  thing  more  than  ordinary  historical  credibility  to  establish 
the  miraules,  we  must  suppose  him  to  hold  thai  ordinary  his- 
torical credibility  b  sufGcient  to  establish  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  case  they  declare  their  own  inspiration.  But  the 
inspiration  of  a  geuuine  book,  historicnlly  credible,  cannot  be 
concluded  from  its  owu  declaration  ;  because  inspiration,  being 
&  supernatural  fact,  falling'  in  no  sense,  as  do  the  miracles,  \vitbin 
the  niitural  order,  can  be  proved  only  by  a  supernatural ly  cred- 
ible witness,  which  a  uierely  historically  credible  witness  is  not, 
Before,  from  the  declaration  of  the  book,  the  Professor  can 
conclude  its  inspiration,  he  must  prove  its  author  a  credible  wit- 
ness to  the  supernatural.  But  no  witness  is  a  credible  witness 
to  the  supernatural,  unless  he  is  liimself  inspired  or  Uirinoly 
commissioned.  The  witniss  is  not  credible,  unless  competent 
In  ordinary  cases,  a  witness  may  bo  competent,  and  not  credible ; 
but  in  no  case  can  he  be  credible,  if  incompetent.  N'o  witness, 
unless  inspired  or  divinely  commissioned,  is  competent  to  testify 
to  the  supernatural.  The  witness  is  not  competent,  unless  he 
can  intellectually  attain  to  or  take  cognizance  of  that  to  which 
he  is  to  testify.  But  no  witness  can  intellectually  attain  to  or 
take  cogniaance  of  the  supernatural. — which,  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  supernatural,  transcends  all  natural  intellect, — without  some- 
thing more  than  natural  intellect ;  that  is,  without  supernatural 
illumination  or  assistance, — precisely  what  is  meait  by  being 
inspired  or  divinely  commissioned,  'Ilierefore  tlie  Professor 
ijiaaiA  coaalnia  Uia  iuftpitntuHi  bom  tim  mere  lusk»7(Al  tf^d- 
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iliilit;  of  llie  witnees,  and  niuat  prove  the  author  lo  Ixt  inspired, 

or  divinely  commissioned,  before,  from  iu  own  declartLlion,  ha 
ana  conclude  a.  ^ven  book  h  ioepired  Scripture. 

N^ow,  fliace  in  uiakiug  out  our  liistorical  proo&  the  most  which 
it  can  be  pretended  that  we  must  do  id  to  make  out  the  iiistoii- 
od  crodiUlity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  or  the  credi- 
1;Mlity  of  their  auUiors,  in  their  quality  of  author,  merely  io  rela- 
tion to  the  natural  order,  it  is  not  true,  even  in  case  we  must 
a^'peal  for  our  lacts  to  the  New  I'Mtament,  that  we  cannot  moke 
out  the  histoncal  proofs  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  nitli- 
out  making  out  at  the  same  time  the  historical  proofs  of  tlio 
ilupiratJaii  of  the  Scriptures ;  (ai  we  are  not  obliged  to  adsert 
die  oreditnlity  of  the  New  Testament  in  relation  to  the  super- 
Qjttural,  the  sense  in  which  it  must  be  asserted  in  order  to  be 
credible  authority  for  its  own  inspiration. 

Nor,  waiving  this,  do  we,  in  making  out  the  credibility  which 
ve  are  suppoiied  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  making  out,  es- 
tablish any  fiicta  from  which  thi^  inspiration  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment can  he  immediately  concluded.  The  Frufessor  himself 
sflj-B  the  Protestant  ailment  "presupposes  the  gemiinemsi  of 
the  books  and  the  eredihiUfy  of  their  authors,"  In  addition, 
then,  to  the  credibility  of  the  authors,  it  is  ncceesai-y,  in  order 
to  establish  the  inspiration,  to  establish  the  genuineness  of  the 
boolcs ;  that  is,  that  they  were  actually  written  by  the  peraons 
whose  oamea  they  bear,  and  have  come  down  to  us  in  their  pnr- 
Hy  and  integrity.  Now  this,  even  if  we  must  make  out  the  cred- 
ilnlity  of  the  New  Testament,  we  are  not  obliged  to  make  out. 
An  historical  document  may  be  authoritative  without  being  gen- 
uiae.  K  it  contmns  a  &ithful  narrative  of  lacts  as  they  ocoured, 
it  is  sufficient  for  the  ordina''y  purposes  of  history.  That  Uie 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  fiir  instance,  does  contain  such 
a  narrative,  is  provable,  without  proving  ila  inspiration,  in  the 
usual  way  of  authenticating  historical  documents,  by  the  nature 
nf  the  narrative  itself,  the  quality  of  the  (oois  recorded,  the  cir- 
M  under  which  it  was  published  or  first  dted,  the  esti- 
phich  it  was  held  bv  those  best  qualified  to  judge  of  iti 


BDtIiority,'11ie  manner  in  wliich  it  was  trea1«<I  by  fLose  viho  bad 
nn  interest  io  discrediting  it,  and  by  reference  to  iftiioiia  con- 
temporary or  subsequently  existing  mon nine nta,  especially  pnblic 
institiiliong  implying,  tbunded  upun,  or  growing  out  of,  the  facts 
which  it  professes  to  record.  In  this  way  we  could  nocredit  this 
Gospel  as  an  historical  dof^ument,  even  if  it  had  cone  down  to 
us  wtdiout  the  author's  name.  Indeed,  ancient  historicnl  works 
in  general  derive  but  httle  authority  from  the  names  of  theii 
nnthprs,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  the  works  of  Eei'odotus, 
Livy,  and  Tacitus  would  have  no  less  authority  than  tbey  now 
liAve,  even  if  they  had  been  anonymous  productions.  As  the 
genuineness  of  the  book  is  an  essential  element  in  any  metliod 
of  proof  of  its  inspiration,  except  that  by  the  infHllible  Church, 
and  as  we  are  under  no  necessity,  prior  to  tlje  Church,  of  prov- 
ing it  in  the  ciise  of  a  single  one  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  it  follows  that  we  nre  not  obliged,  in  making  out 
the  historical  proofe  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  to  make 
out  at  the'  sanre  time  the  historical  proofs  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures. 

We  can  now  easily  expose  the  fiillaey  of  Mr.  Thornwell's 
pretended  dilemma.  Assuming  what  we  have  just  disproved, 
he  says   to  Dr.  Lynch,  in  his  peculiarly  sweet  nud  delicate 


"  Now,  Sir,  one  of  two  things  must  be  true  ;  either  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Scriptures  can  be  substantiated  to  n  plain,  unletter- 
ed man,  or  it  cannot  If  it  can  be,  there  is  no  need  of  yom 
infiillible  body  to  authenticate  their  inspiration,  since  that  matter 
can  bo  easily  gathered  irom  their  own  pages.  If  it  cannot,  tlien 
your  argument  from  the  Scriptures  to  an  Indian  or  negro  ID 
Kvor  of  an  infallible  body  is  inadmissable,  since  ho  is  incapable 
uf  apprehending  the  premises  from  which  your  conclusion  is 
drawn.  You  have  taken  both  homa  of  this  dilemma,  pushing 
Protestants  with  one,  and  upholding  Popery  with  the  other,  and 
both  are  fatal  to  ynu.  Now,  aa  tt  is  raOicr  difficult  lu  be  on 
both  sides  of  tlie  same  question  at  the  same  lime,  you  must  nd- 
here  to  one  or  the  other.  If  jou  adhere  to  your  fii'sl  positioUf 
that  all  human  learning  is  necessary  to  settle  the  rredihiliiy  of 
j^  Saiiptures,  then  yon  must  seek  other  proofe  of  nn  inthliible 
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tndy  than  thoie  wiMi  yoii  lliiiik  joii  Imvo  giitli'red  from  llij 

Apostles A  circulating  syllogism  proves  nothing;  sml 

if  ho  who  eatablUlies  the  credibility  of  the  Stripturea  by  xi 
inftllible  body,  Rod  thoD  ostablisliea  the  infallib^ity  of  the  body 
fiiitn  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures,  does  not  reason  in  n.  dreli-, 
I  am  St  a  low  to  apprehend  tbe  nature  of  thai.  Bophism.     If  you 
xdhere  to  your  other  position,  that  the  occurv-cy  of  tia  Mvctnget- 
iiU  can  be  easily  HubstaotiaEed,  then  your  objections  to  priv^ 
judgment  are  fnirly  given  up,  and  you  surrender  the  point,  []int 
I  ii  itian  can  decide  for  himself,  with  absolute  certainty,  concern- 
i  iiu;  the  inspiration  of  tlie  Bible-     1'ake  which  horn  you  please, 
t  your  CHUse  is  ruined ;  and  as  you  have  successively,  chosen  both, 
f  you  have  made  yourself  as  ridiculous  as  your  reasoning  is  con- 
temptible."— pp.  64,  65. 

Tliis  Bi^ntrient  evidently  iii\o]ve8  a  transition  from  one  gonua 
to  anotlior.  The  Professor  confounds  in  the  firet  part  of  his 
fancied  dilemma  tbe  liistorical  credibility,  and  in  the  second  the 
aeeuraeff  of  the  EvangelisU  in  tliolr  neconnt  of  the  mii'aclefi. 
witb  tbe  impiradon  of  the  Scriptures,  and  then  concludes  as  if 
they  were  all  facts  of  the  same  order ;  which  is  a  sad  blunder, 
and  dittle  creditable  to  the  "  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  and 
tbe  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  South  Carolina  College." 
Dr.  Lynch  does  not  say  that  it  requires  "  all  human  learning  to 
settle  the  eredi&iUti/  of  the  Scriptnrers"  in  any  sense  in  which 
he  can  need  their  credibility  prior  to  the  Church ;  be  simply 
Inaintains  that  all  human  learning,  and  perhaps  more  too,  is 
necessary  to  settle,  with  absolute  certainty,  by  private  judgment, 
on  intrin^c  grounds,  the  iniipiraCion  of  ancient  writings, — which 
fa  &  genericiilly  distinct  proposition.  The  "accuracy  of  the 
Slrangelistfl,"  which  he  asserts  can  be  subatantiated  to  the  Indian 
or  negro,  is  not  tlie  inspiration  or  the  mjtematural  credibility 
of  the  Scriptures ;  bat  their  accuracy  a*  historians  of  the  rair- 
seles,  or  '.hat  the  miracles  which  they  record  actually  tran^ired. 
''As  this  accumcy  does  not  presuppose  or  necessarily  imply  the 
tcapration  or  the  supernntnral  credibility  of  the  Scriptures,  noth- 
ing hinders  Dr,  Lyncli  from  adhering  to  both  of  the  positions 
%  meumed,  "  pushing  Protestants  with  one,  and  uphold 
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ing  Popery  witli  tlie  uthei',"  however  inconvenient  it  may  be  ta 
bii  Pfeshyterian  adversary, 

"  He  who  establishes  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptura  by  an 
iti&llible  body,  and  tbeo  establishes  the  in&Uibility  of  the  body 
from  the  credibility  of  iJie  Scriptures,  reasons  in  a  circle,"  if  the 
credibility  in  loth  cam  be  lalcen  in  the  same  aeitse,  we  concede; 
if  io  different  seuses,  we  deny.  But  Dr.  Lynch  does  not  estab- 
lish the  infallibility  of  tlie  Church  from  the  credibility  of  the 
Scriiitares  at  all ;  or  if  be  does,  it  is  not  from  their  crediWlity  in 
that  sense  in  which  he  contcads  tliat  their  credibility  cnn  be 
proved  only  by  tlie  infalUble  body.  The  only  sense  in.  whicit  he 
can  be  i;aid  to  establish  the  infallible  body  frum  the  credibility  ot 
the  Bcriptures  is  tbeir  simple  historical  credibility ;  the  sense  in 
which  ho  asserts  the  infallible  body  as  necessary  to  prove  tlieif 
credibility  is  their  credibility  as  inspired  writings.  As  they  can 
have  the  former  without  having  the  latter,  we  may,  without  any 
vicious  circle,  take  the  facts  we  need  to  prove  tlie  infiillible  body 
from  their  historical  credibility,  and  then  take  tiie  infallible  body 
to  prove  their  inspimtion,  or  Biipernattiral  credibility,  although 
we  ore,  as  we  have  shown,  under  no  necessity  of  doing  so. 
Does  the  ProG^sor  deny  that  we  can  do  so!  Does  he  contend 
that  tliis  would  be  to  reason  in  a  viciims  circle  ?  What,  then, 
nhaii  we  say  of  his  own  reasoning  for  tlte  inspiration  of  the  New 
Testdment  J  If  he  deniw  the  distinction  we  have  made,  the 
historical  credibility  of  the  New  TestHuent  and  its  inspiration 
are  one  and  the  same  thing, — convertible  terms.  Then  we  re- 
tort his  argument  He  says  the  infallibility  of  the  Church 
"turns  u]ion  a  promise  which  ia  said  to  have  been  made  nearly 
two  tliousand  years  ago, — the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament 
tnrns  upon  facts  which  are  said  to  have  transpired  at  tlie  same 
time.  Bath  the  promise  awl  the  facta  am  to  be/ouad,  if  found 
at  all,  in  thin  very  JViw  Testament, "  Here  it  is  positively  as- 
serted that  the  tacts  which  prove  the  inspiration  cnn  nowhere  be 
found  but  in  the  New  Testament  itself.  Then  they  must  ba 
taken  on  its  credibility.  But  credibility  and  inspiration,  acccrd 
ing  to  him,  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  convertible  temu 
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Tbea  he  must  tab^  the  insjiiration  of  die  New  TeatAment  to 
prove  the  &cla,  atkI  thi'a  the  ^cts  to  pruve  tlie  inspiratJon.  I{ 
this  be  not  to  reason  in  n  circl  j,  we  are  "  at  a  loss  to  apprehend 
tlie  iialiire  of  that  sophism." 

Now  one  of  two  ttiings  mtut  be  true  ;  either  this  reasoning  b 
valid,  or  it  is  noL  If  it  is,  Mr.  Thoi'nwell  cannot  moke  out  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ;  for  "  a  circulating  syllogism  proves 
Dotiiing."  If  it  LB  not,  he  fuiis  to  refute  Dr  Lynch,  and  then  ia 
refiited  by  him,  as  we  proved  in  our  former  article.  In  either 
OMe,  he  is  refuted.  "  Take  which  horn  you  please,  your  cause 
is  ruined."  Although  the  Profeasor  says  "  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  be  on  both  sides  of  the  same  question  at  the  same  tJKe,"  yet 
hA  contrives  to  surmount  the  difficulty.  He  assumes  that  this 
Koaeuing  is  not  valid,  by  urging,  in  spite  of  it,  his  own  argu- 
ment for  Scriptural  inspiration,  and  that  it  is  valid,  by  urging  ii 
uguinst  Dr.  Lynch,  We  may,  then,  reply  to  bim  in  his  own 
choice  language  : — "Take  which  horn  you  please,  your  cause  is 
rained ;  and  as  you  liave  successively  chosen  both,  you  have 
made  yourself  as  ridiculous  as  your  roasoniug  is  ooulemptibtc." 

But  even  llus  is  not  the  worst.  Mr.  TLornwell's  conclusion 
rests  on  the  assumption  tliat  the  Scriptures  declare  their  own 
inspiratiDn,  thut  their  inspiration  "is  a  matter"  which  "may 
ba  easily  gathered  from  their  own  pages."  "  They  assert,"  Iiq 
mmnt^ns,  "  their  own  inspiration,  and,  if  credible,  are  to  be 
believed."  But,  granting  that  they  declare  their  own  inspira* 
lion,  we  have  shown  that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  they 
■re  inspired,  because,  to  render  ttteir  own  teitiinony  KnOiqent  for 
that,  tliey  must  be  proved  to  be  supematurally  credible,  since 
inspiration  is  a  supernatural  feet,  provable  only  by  a  supernat- 
Mralty  credible  witneas,  and  the  only  credibility,  if  any,  which  the 
Professor  can  claim  for  them  is  simple  historical  credibility.  He 
binds  himself  to  reason  from  our  promisee,  because  he  says  wa 
camiot  make  out  the  historical  proofs  of  the  Church  without 
tnaldng  out  a1.  the  same  time  the  historical  proofe  of  inspiration. 
Consequently,  since  the  historical  credibility  of  the  Scriptures  in 
■U  Ihat  we,  at  most,  can  be  obliged  to  make  out,  it  is  all  tlic 


Professor  can  Lave  as  tlie  principle  from  whioh  to  reason  agains* 
U8.  This  is  conclusive  against  bim.  But  waiving  lliia,  waiving 
tUe  objection  to  the  order  of  credibility,  and  giving— whnt  we  do 
not  contede — tbat  we  nm»t  make  out  the  genuineness  of  the 
books  it  is  pretended  we  must  cite,  still  he  cannot  conclude 
Scriptural  inspiration,  beeaune  wo  one  of  the  books  njkose  kutori- 
eut  eredihiliiy  we  need  or  can  need  declares  its  men  iTitpira- 
iiuH.  We  liave  shown,  that  for  our  purpose  it  sufflcca,  in  anj 
case,  fo  establish  the  credibility  of  ono  of  the  Four  Gos]>els  aa 
an  liistorieal  document.  Hut  no  one  of  the  Four  Gospela  dtj- 
ulares  or  intimates  that  it  is  inspired  Scripture,  or  even  asserla 
the  inflpiraljon  of  any  other  of  the  Swiptural  books,  Conse- 
qnently,  the  Professor  has  not  even  its  own  declaration  lor  the 
inspiration  of  Bcripture,  and  must  be  mistaken  in  saying  that. 
Scriptural  inspiration  is  a  matter  which  "may  be  easily  galJiered  ■ 
from"  the  pages  of  the  Scriptures  themselves. 

But,  adds  the  Professor,  "you  [Dr.  Lynch]  have  yourself  ad-  , 
mitted  that  the  teaching  of  the  ApoEtles  was  Bopematurally  pro    ' 
tect«d  from  error,  and  if  tlieir  oral  instructions  were  dictated  - 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  why  should  that  august  and  glorious  Visit- 
ant desert  them  when  they  took  the  pen  to  accomplish  the  same 
object  when  absent,  which,  when  present,  they  accomplished  by 
tie  Itmifiie?^     {p.  62.)     The  question  is  in'everent  and  imper- 
tinent.    We  have  no  right  to  demand  of  the  Holy  Ghost  the 
reasons  of  what  he  does  or  docs  not  do.     It  is  competent  for 
Lim,  if  such  be  his  pleasnre,  to  inspire  men  for  one  thing  ani 
not  for  another,  to  inspire  them  to  teach  and  not  to  write,  to  eiiabls 
them  to  accomplish  a  given  olgect  by  one  metliod  and  not  bv 
another  metliod  ;  and  the  Ptofeasor  cannot  say  that  he  does  not, 
because  he  sees  no  reason  why  he  ihonld.     The  Holy  GLost    , 
inay  have  reasons  not  known  to  the  learned  Professor  of  Sacred  J 
Literature,  Ac.,  in  the  South  Carolina  College. 

Dt  Lynch  admits  that  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  was  w 
pematurally  protected  from  error,  and  we  must  prove  that  it  was,   i 
or  not  prove  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  ;  but  that  it  theta-    j 


•ron  as  teachers,  we  neithi?r  admit  nor  are  bound  to  admit.  To 
be  inspired,  is,  umloubtetlly,  to  'oe  BUpomaturaily  protected  from 
error,  but  to  be  supamai orally  protected  from  error  is  not  neces- 
sarily  to  be  inspired.  Eveiy  Catholic  believes  his  Church  sTijier- 
naturallj  protected  from  crroj ;  but  no  one  believes  her  to  be 
inspired.  As  all  Catholics  make  this  distjuction.  Dr.  Lynches 
admission  is  no  admission  of  inspiration  even  in  the  t^'iicbing  of 
tlie  AposlloB.  Inspiration  is  necessary  only  when  the  mission  is 
to  reveal  trutli ;  wiien  the  mission  is  simply  to  teach  a  revelation 
Already  consummated,  supernatural  a^istanoe,  without  inspi^ 
ation,  is  all  that  is  needed.  If  the  mission  of  the  Apostlca  ww 
simply  to  teach  a  revelation  which  they  had  received  through 
their  personal  intercourse  with  their  Master,  while  he  wan  yel 
with  them  in  the  flesh,— and  pnor  to  the  Church,  this  certainly 
is  all  that  we  can  be  required  to  est-djlish, — they  had  no  need 
of  inspiration,  either  as  leacliers  or  as  writers,  in  order  to  he 
iupematurally  protected  from  error.  To  concede  or  to  .issert 
such  protection,  then,  is  not  to  concede  or  assert  their  inspiration, 
We  certainly  cannot  be  required  to  make  ont  for  the  Apostles 
any  thing  more  than  we  claim  for  the  Church,  and  since  idl  we 
claim  for  her  is  supernatural  protection  from  error  in  teaching  a 
tevelayon  already  consummated,  tJiis  k  all  that  we  can  be  obliged 
•'  to  make  out  for  tiiom. 

Nor  di»e8  the  inspiration  of  the  Apostles  or  of  their  writings 

fijilow  immediately  from  the  fiicts  on  wliich  we  must  rely  in  order 

>  proV-e  Uie  infnllibility  of  the  Apostles,  or  their  supernatural 

nrotection  from  error.     Tlie  facts  on  which  we  do  and  must  rely 

I  AN  (he  miracles.     These  do  not  of  themselves  prove  the  inspii^ 

ation,  but  simply  the  divine  commission  of  him  by  or  in  favor 

[  lef  whom  Almighty  God  works  them,  on  the  principle  asserted 

f  l>y  St.  Nicodemus  :— "  Rabhi,  we  know  thou  art  come  a  teaclier 

-  from  God  ;  for  no  man  can  do  the  miracles  which  thou  doest, 

'   unless  God  be  with  him."    The  divine  commission  follows  neces- 

sanly  from  the  miracles,  and  the  supernatural  protection  from 

error,  or  the  infallibility,  follows  necessarily  from  liie  4mnfc  cotr- 

gw^.    But  lie  inspiration  does  not,  because  \lift  teaclaef  mKJ 


be  connDiBMoiMd  to  tcacb,  an<l  may  teacli  in&llibly,  without  bdnj 
iitspiraiL  Even  Apostolic  inspiration,  Ilien,  cannot  be  immedi- 
alely  iMuoEuded  from  the  facts  on  wliich  we  must  rely ;  then  n 
f'jrtiori.  out  the  wntiiiga  of  the  ApofiUes.  We  s«y  imnudiatdy, 
fiir  to  say  it  can  be  mediately  is,  nothiiig  to  the  purpose.  Wa 
ourstrtrcs  hold  ibat  tie  inspiration  butli  of  the  OU  Testament 
nad  the  New  ean  be  mediately  proved,  that  is,  through  the  teadi- 
iug  of  the  Church,  proved  by  the  miracles  to  be  superaaturally 
protected  from  error. 

But  the  Profiasor  continues, — "  The  Apostles  themselves  de- 
clare tlieir  writings  poasossed  the  same  anthority  with  their  oral 
instructiuna.  Peter  ranks  the  Epistles  of  Paul  with  the  Scrif^ 
lures  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  were  confessed  to  be  inspired ; 
aud  Paul  exhorts  tlie  Thcssalonitins  to  hold  fiist  tlie  traditioiiB 
they  had  rec*ired  from  him,  either  by  word  or  epistle."  (p.  62.) 
lliat  tho  Apostles  anywhere  declare  their  writings  possess  the 
name  authority  with  their  oral  instructions,  we  have  ncA,  found  in 
any  of  the  wrilJQg:^  attributed  to  tliem  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted ;  and  if  they  did,  it  would  not  be  sufficient,  for  the 
question  at  this  moment  relates,  not  to  the  authority,  but  to  th« 
iuapifation,  of  the  Scriptures,  and  it  is  not  yet  proved  that  even 
tlie  oral  instructions  of  the  Apostles  were  inspired. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  of  St  Paul  are  not  admissible 
testimony,  because  they  Rre  not  included  in  that  portion  of  the 
Now  Testament  whose  credibility  we  can,  in  any  case,  be  obliged 
to  make  out.  Wo  can  have  no  occasion  for  their  testimony, 
piior  to  the  Chui'ch  ;  and  as  tho  Professor  binds  himself  to  the 
testimony  we  must  use,  or  to  what  necessarily  follows  immedi- 
ately from  it,  he  caainot  use  it.  ITie  question  now  before  us  is, 
not  whether  he  can  or  cannot,  without  the  Church,  prove  the 
inapiration  of  the  Scriptures,  but  whether  he  can  prove  it  from 
the  facts  which  we  must  prove  iu  order  to  prove  the  in&lhbilit^ 
of  the  Chui'ch. 

8L  Paul  was  not  one  of  the  twelve ;  bis  vocation  was  sufass' 
quent  to  the  establishment  of  the  Church ;  and  in  no  case  can 
li.ba  iiMessary  for  us  even  to  «stftbli&h  hi«  divine  a 
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Mder  to  establish  the  miraculous  origin  of  the  Churcb,  from  wliicb 
her  infallibility  immediately  follows.  But  even  if  the  Professoi 
isould  cite  die  authority  of  St.  Paul,  he  would  be  obliged  to  muka 
out,  before  his  citation  would  avail  him  any  thing, — 1.  That  Su 
Faul'e  oral  instnictjon  was  inspired ;  2.  That  the  Epistle  lo  tli6 
Xliessaloiiiuns  is  genuine  ;  3.  That  the  Epistle  to  which  he  refers 
in  it  was  l?if  Epistles  which  wc  now  have  under  his  name ;  nnd, 
4.  Ihat  these  Epistles  are  possessed  by  na  precisely  as  he  wrotQ 
'  them.  Here  are  four  fitcts  not  eauy  to  make  out,  and  which  the 
Professor  must  make  out  for  himself;  for  we  are  under  no  ohli- 
gatJon  to  make  them  out  for  bim,  and  they  do  not  follow  neces- 
•arily  from  any  thing  we  are  bound  to  make  out. 

The  divine  commission  of  St  Peter  as  one  of  the  Apostles, 
we,  of  course,  are  obliged  to  make  out ;  but  vhi  Pdrus,  ibi 
EeeUaa — when  we  haie  done  that,  we  have,  in  fact,  made  out 
our  in&Ilible  Church.  Let  this,  however,  pass  for  the  present. 
Tliongb  we  are  obliged  to  make  out  the  divine  commission  of 
St.  Pel^-r  OS  one  of  the  twelve,  we  are  not  obliged  to  make  out 
bis  inspiration,  or  the  authenticity  or  genuineness  of  the  Epistle* 
Attributed  to  him.  The  Epistle  the  Professor  cites  is  no  author- 
ity til!  it&  authenljcity  and  genuineness  are  proved,  and  it  hap- 
pens to  be  precisely  one  of  tliose  books  of  the  New  Testament 
whose  authenticity  and  genuineness  Protestant  tlieologians,  at 
least  many  of  tliem,  call  in  qtiestion.  But  granting  its  genuine- 
ness, it  avails  nothing  till  the  Professor  proves  that  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul  to  which  it  refers  are  those  we  now  have,  and  that 
we  have  them  as  St.  Paul  wrote  them  ;  for  the  Proftssor  is  not 
merely  to  prove  that  there  were  inspired  writings,  but  he  ia  to 
prove  what  writings  now  possessed  by  ua  are  or  are  not  to  be 
received  as  inspired  Scripture,  But  even  suppose  this  done,  it 
does  not  follow  that  tliese  Epistles  are  inspired.  St.  Peter  does 
not,  OS  tlie  Professor  asserts,  "  rank  them  with  the  Scriptures  at 
the  Old  Testament,  whieh  were  confessed  to  he  inspired,"  but 
simply  with  "  the  other  Scripturea."  What  Scriptures  these 
were,  whether  inspired  or  uninspired,  the  Professor  may  or  may 
not  have  some  means  of  knowing,  but  St.  Peter,  in  the  writihge 
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B  liim.     Tlint  the  Scriptorw   ' 


rittributrd  I' 

(if  tlie  Old  Teatameiit  were  confessed 
frurn  tiaiiition  imd  the  Chureh,  hut  ni>t  from  the  New  Testament. 
From  the  New  Testament  alone  we  can  prove  neither  that  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testnment  were  inspired,  nor  of  what  hooks 
the  Old  Testament  consisted.  &t  PhuI  teils  us,  indeed,  that  "  all 
Scripture  divinely  inspired  is  profitable,"  ifec.,  hut  he  nowhere 
tells  us  what  books  or  portions  of  boobs  are  divinelj  inspired 
Scripture.  It  is  not  true,  then,  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures can  "  bo  easily  collcctjjd  from  their  own  p(^;es.''  Then  the 
whole  argument  of  the  Professor  falls  to  the  ground;  for  even 
if  their  own  testimony  were  to  be  received,  it  would  still  be  nec- 
essary to  have  the  infiillible  body  to  prove  their  inspiration,  sino6 
they  themselves  do  not  assert  it. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Thomwell  should  strive  earn- 
estly to  convict  his  Catholic  opponent  of  rensoniug  in  a  vicious 
cii-cle.  He  must,  as  a  Protestant,  do  so.  Protestantism  would 
abnegate  herself,  should  she  once  concede  that  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  prove  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  without  having  re- 
course to  the  superuatural  authority  of  the  Scripture^.  It  is 
with  the  Protflstunt,  therefore,  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  It 
he  fails,  it  is  all  over  with  his  clierished  Protestanism.  Her 
friends  must  follow  her  in  long  and  sad  procession  to  hor  final 
resting-] ilace,  howl  their  wild  requiem,  and  leave  the  night-shado 
to  grow  over  her  grave,  and  return  to  their  desolate  hearths, 
with  none  to  comfort  them.  Wliat,  indeed,  is  the  e-ssentiul  prin- 
ciple of  ProtestiHitism,  in  so  far  as  she  pretends  to  be  dis- 
linguished  from  the  open  and  total  rejection  of  all  supernatural 
religion !  What  is  it,  but  the  assertion  that  the  Bible  is  the 
original  and  only  source  or  authority  from  which  Christianity  is 
Li;i  be  taken  I  Every  body  knows  that  this  is  her  essential,  her 
fundamental  principle,  in  every  sense  in  which  she  can  evun  pre- 
tend to  be  a  religion.  To  admit  it  to  be  possible  for  us  to  eslab- 
lish  the  Infallibility  of  the  Church  without  the  Scriptures,  or 
without  their  supernatural  authority,  would  be  to  surrender  ihi* 
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principle,  and  wiUi  it  Protestantism  liei'self,  ns  far  os  nhe  crr 
ri^m  to  be  distiagnishable  from  infidelity. 

AH  FrotestHDts  know  tliii,  and  hence  they  always  assert  that 
we  do  and  must  reason  in  a  \-icious  circle.     It  wjuld  be  so  eon 
venient,  it  is  bo  necessary,  for  tliem,  that  we  should,  they  have 
'  fin-  BO  long  a  time  so  uniformly  and  bo  confidently  asserted  that 
I   we  do,  that  it  is  hard  fur  them  now  to  admit,  or  even  to  believe, 
«  do  not  and  need  not.     Like  inveterate  story-tellers,  they 
,  ■  A|ipear  to  have  come  at  last,  by  dint  of  long  and  continued  re- 
I   petition,  to  believe  their  own  falsehoods, — the  Inst  inlirmity  of 
fte  credulous  and  the  untrutlifti!.     Indeed,  we  can  Ixnrdly  doubt 
'  ftat  tbs  great  body  of  Pi'dtatants  really  do  labor  under  the 
V  faallndnation,  that  we  must,  in  order  to  establish  the  Church, 
ft«t  establish,  in  Uie  usuai  Protestant  waj-,  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  as  inspired  docnmenta ;  and  as  we  contend  that  tlia 
in&llihility  of  tlie  Church  is  necessary  U>  prove  their  inspiration, 
I   that  we  must  prove  (be  inspiration  by  the  Church,  and  the 
'   Cliuich  by  tlio  inspiration, — a  manifest  vicious  circle.     But  as  a 
I  circle  proves  nothing,  tliey  think  they  may  well  say,  that  in 
proving  the  Christian  reli^on  we  have  and  can  have  no  advan- 
tage over  them.     Grant,  any  they,  we  miist  prove  tie  crediUlity 
I  of  the  Scriptures  before  we  can  conclude  their  inspiration,  from 
I   Hrhidl  we  take  our  feith,  you  must  prove  the  same  credibility 
bufore  you  can  conclude  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  from 
which  yon  are  to  take  yours,  and  you  have  and  can  have,  prior 
to  tlie  Church,  no  means  of  proving  that  credibility  which  we 
have  nut. 

When  tlie  credibility  is  once  estabiished,  our  difficulties  are 
ended,  for  the  inspiration  ia  easily  collected  from  the  exprera 
declaration  of  the  Scriptures  themselves;  hut  the  infallibility  of 
the  Church  is  not.  We  have  the  express  authority  of  the  di- 
vinely accredited  witness,  but  you  have  only  your  own  interpret- 
ations or  constructions  of  certain  tails,  in  which  you  may  err ; 
f  and  if  you  do  not,  you  cannot  assert  that  yours  is  the  cbureh 
iotctided.  without  making  a  full  courso  of  wt\\verea\  \iis,\nT^  fc« 
^)e^.JiaDtired years.    How  much  Klmyloi  Btjur  mettioi^w 
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yours!     With  how  mauj  difficultias  j^ou  encumber  ^nureebee 

&om  which  we  are  fr«e !     You  hx\&  to  make  out  all  that  w4 
must  make  out,  and  iu  addition  the  fact  of  an  in&llible  church,  i 
aud  the  I'urtiier  liict  that  youi^  is  iL 

Y'ou  may  tell  U:ii  tbat  w«  may  mistake  the  sense  of  Scripture,  J 
tluit  our  method  is  encumbered  with  difhculties,  that  it  does  not  J 
^ve  us  absolute  certainty,  and  that  something  easier  and  surer  J 
i$  desiriiUu.     Be  it  so,  what  then  !     You  have  notliing  to  say, 
for  you  have  nothing  better  to  offer  us.     Suppose  the  Church; 
what  do  you  gain  ?     You  must  tuke  it  from  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  Scriptures  Uiemselves  from  the  same  authority  (hst  we  do, 
thnt  is,  private  judgment,     You  must  take  it  also  from  tha  J 
Scriptures   by  your  |)ri\'ate  interpretation  of  them ;  and   you  I 
must  take  the  fact  that  yours  is  the  Church  from  your  privala  ' 
.uterpretations  of  history.     Every  step  in  your  process  of  proof,  j 
must  be  taken  by  private  judgment,  and  we  should  like  to  know  J 
bow  private  judgment  is  more  certain  in  your  case  than  in  ours,  1 
■ — why  it  is  to  be  condemned  in  ua,  and  commended  i 
Be  it  that  it  does  not  yield  absolute  certainty ;  what  then ) 
Absolute  certainty, — who  can  have  it!     What  presumption  for 
such  frail  and  erring  mortals  as  we  are  to  pretend  to  it  1     We 
do  not  need  it.     It  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  intentions  of 
Providence,  nor  compatible  with  our  moral  interest,  that  i 
should  have  it.     "  Tlie  true  evidence  of  the  Gospel  ia  a  ffrowinff 
evidence,  sufficient  alwap  to  create  obligation  and  assurance, 
but  efftxtual  only  as  the  heart  expands  in  fellowship  with  God, 

and  becoines  asaimilated  to  the  sjiirits  of  the  just. Our 

real  condition  requires  the  possibility  of  error,  and  God  has 
made  no  arrajigemcDts  for  absolutely  terminating  controversies'! 
and  settling  i^uestjons  of  faith,  without  regard  to  the  moral  ayia-  ' 
ptttliles  of  men."  (pp.  74,  75.)  With  such  certainty  as  we  have 
wo  study  to  bo  satisfied.  It  is  not  the  characteristic  of  wisdom 
to  aim  at  impoaaibililjes,  or  of  fionosty  to  profess  to  have  what 
it  has  not. 

ITiUB  they  reason,  and  i 


B  and  honest  souls]  * 


who  A^ert  tliat  the  Bible  is  the  original  and  only  spuroe  ot 
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ChHstian  doctrine,  and  tvbo  define  faith,  with  Professor  Stuart 
of  Andover,  to  l>e  a  species  of  probability,  more  ccrUin,  perhaps, 
I '  than  mere  Opinion,  but  lesa  certain  tlmn  knowledge,  or  ring  the 
F  death-knell  of  their  own  ej-stera.  If  it  be  possible  in  the  nature 
} .  of  things  or  the  providence  of  God  to  hriug  on  unbeliever  to 
L'  Cathoiidty  without  first  converting  him  to  l?rolcstaatisiD,  they 
'  Riuft  ki  ever  shut  their  mouths,  or  open  them  only  to  give  vent 
i  to  their  raortificntion  and  despair.  But,  happily  for  us,  the  rea- 
[  BOnings  which  demand  tbe  principle  of  universal  akepticisni  fof 
[  their  poetuUite  are  nut  apt  to  conviiice,  and  tlie  assertions  of  men 
f  who  deny  all  intkllible  authority,  and  confess  to  their  oivn  fiilli- 
l  "taSij  and  want  of  certainty,  are  nut  absolately  conclusive.  It 
i.  iaposaible,  sfUr  all,  that  these  learned  Protestants  are  mistaken, 
Km^,  laboring  under  "strong  delusions,"  and  that  we  poor 
r  benighted  PapL>U  have  the  truth.  At  worst,  the  authority  on 
'  wLidi  we  rely  can  he  no  more  than  fallible,  while  that  on  which 
r-yiey  rely  must  be  fallible  at  beat  At  worat,  then,  we  are  sa 
t  y/tiil  off  as  they  can  be  at  best 

I      But  are  these  Protestants,  who  would  have  us  regard  lliem  an 

I'  fall-grown  men,  strong  men,  the  lighk  and  support  of  the  age, 

I  sware,  that,  in  all  this  argumentation  on  which  they  pride  them- 

'Bolvea,  and  which  they  hold  to  be  our  complete  refutation,  tlioy 

nre  merely  reasoning  against  us  frotu  their  own  principles,  and 

not  from  any  principles  commou  to  them  and  us  1     Their  rea- 

I  BODing,  undeniably,  rests  ou  the  assumption  of  the  Bible  as  the 

k;  «rigina)  and  only  source,  under  God,  of  Christian  doctHne,— a 

fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism,  and  which  we  no  moce 

admit  than  we  do  the  other  funclainental  principle  of  Proteataulr 

ism,  namely,  private  judgment.     They  are  very  nmch  mistaken, 

if  tliey  suppose  that  we  merely  object  to  their  rule  of  private 

judgment,  if  they  suppose  that  they  and  we  occupy  commop 

ground  till  we  reach  the  hmita  to  which  the  Bible  extends,  and 

that  our  only  contmvei'sy  with  them,  as  far  aa  tlie  Bible  goes,  ia 

one  of  simple  exegesis,  and  after  tlint  merely  a  controversy  iir 

nIatioD  to  certain  points  of  belief  not  to  be  found  i>\  the  Bible. 

Our  main  ooutroversy  with  them  is  prior  to  the  Bible,  and  relate* 


r  fountain  and  aulliorily  from  wliicli  the  faith  it  1 
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to  the  ongin 
to  be  drawn, 

ProteBtuntiBin,  taking  it  according  to  tlie  profcsBions  of  il 
nio9t  distiugiiiahed  doctors,  is  resolvubia  iiito  two  princifilea,  if  ^ 
principtea  they  can  be  called,  namely, — 1,  The  Bible  is  the  u 
inul  and  only  source  of  Christian  Ckith ;  and,  2.  The  Bible  ia  to 
l>e  taken  on  and  interpreted  by  private  judgment.     These  are 
its  two  rules.     It  ia  nothing  to  us  whether  tbese  two  ndes  are  or 
are  not  compatible  one  with  the  other,  and  we  do  not  inquire 
now  whether  the  latter  does  or  does  not  necessarily  and  in  favX 
absorb  the  former,  and  reduce  Protestantism  to  sheer  1'ra 
eutalism  in  principle,  for  that  is  a  matter  which  we  have  already 
sufficiently  discussed   elsewhere ;  but  we  say,  what  every  body   i 
knows,  that  Protestantism  professes  these  two  rules  as  funds-    I 
mental,  and  that  they  are  essential  to  ila  very  existence,  and  o 
of  them  as  raucli  as  tlie  other.     Now  we,  as  Catholics,  reject  ' 
nnd  analberaatize  botli  of  these  niles,  as  Protcfitanta  ought  t 
know.     Consequently,  for  them  to  urge  an  argument  against  u 
which  .TBsumes  either  as  its  principle  is  a  sheer  b^i^iiig  of  the 
question,  or  an  asaumiition  of  Protest  anlism  as  the  principle  fponi   , 
which  to  conclude  against  Catholiraty,     Yet  this  is  precisely  the  »' 
method  of  argument  adopted  in  the  brief  suininary  of  liieir 
Boning  which  we  have  given. 

Thii  is  not  lightly  said.  Mr.  Thornwell's  whole  reply  U 
Li  ich  18  a  striking  illustration  and  proof  of  it.  Dr.  Lynch 
i-tatea  certain  objections  to  private  judgment ;  Mr.  Thornwi-ll 
1  Lplies,  Tou  cannot  urge  those  objections,  because,  whatever  their 
i^'ight,  thej  bear  as  hard  against  the  Church  as  against  us. 
Wliat  13  the  proof  of  tliis !  You  must  take  tie  Church  from 
Ihe  Scriptures,  or  not  take  it  at  all ;  and  if  you  take  it  from 
them,  you  must  do  so  by  private  judgment,  for  you  cannot  use 
your  Church  before  you  get  it ;  and  as  you  can  get  your  Church 
only  subsequently  to  the  Scriptures,  you  must  lake  tlie  Scriptures 
themselves. on  private  judgment,  or  use  a  circulating  syllogii'm, 
which  proves  uoliiiiig.  But  the  proof  tliat  we  must  take  the 
CAurcb  from  the  Scriptures  1    W by  \<«  migy^a^'^^  t^ty 
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—because  you  have  notlilng  e,sc  to  lake  it  from.     Bui 
e  proof  that  wu  have  nolliiiig  else  to  take  it  from  i!     The  I'ro- 
I  Eawor  has  no  possible  answer,  but  the  assumption  of  the  liible 
a  the  oiiginnl  and  only  source  of  Christian  f(uth.     CoDsequeatl}% 
L  u  bottom,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  be  simply  assumes  one 
I 'priDciple  of  Protestantism  as  the  principle  of  his  answers  to  ob- 
r  Jectiona  urged  against  the  other.     That  is,  if  we  consider  Prot- 
I  'Mtantisra  in  its  unity,  he  attempts  to  prove  the  same  by  the 
le ;  if  in  its  diversity,  ho  reasons  in  a  vicious  circle, — proring 
private  judgment  by  his  Bible  rule,  and  his  Bible  rule  by  pri- 
vate judgment !     And  yet  Mr.  Tbomwell  has  the  simplicity  to 
■  accuse  Dr.  Lynch  of  using  a  oireulating  syllt^m. 

Undoutedly,  it  is  very  convenient  for  Proteetanta,  when  hard 

pressed  as  to  one  of  their  principles,  to  resort  to  the  other ;  but 

KB  both  rules  are  deuied,  and  are  both  directly  or  indirectly  called 

pjjii  question  in  every  controversy  they  have  or  can  have  with  us, 

y  fould  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  argumenta  they  thus 

l^^ttce  are  as  illegitimate  and  worthless  as  if  drawn  Irom  the  very 

1  principle  they  are  brought  to  defend.     We  really  wish  that  our 

Protestant  friends  would  study  a  htUe  logic,  at  least  make  them- 

Lj  selves  acquainted  with  the  more  ordinary  rules  of  reasoning  and 

I  jlrindples  of  evidence.     It  would  save  us  some  trouble,  and  them- 

T',Bely68  from  the  ridicule  to  which  they  expose  themselvra,  wheu- 

KQver  ihay  nndcrtjike  to  reason.     It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  convince 

a  by  ai'gnments  drawn  from  the  principle  or  system  he  is 

opposing,  or  to  pretond  to  have  refuted  him  by  reasons  which 

derive  all  their  force  from  principles  which  be  neither  admits  nor 

b  obliged  to  admit.     In  reasoning,  each  party  must  reason  from 

principles  admitted  by  the  other,  or  from  principles  proved  by 

arguments  drawn  from  principles  which  the  other  does  not  or 

cannot  deny.     Our  Protestant  friends  ought  to  know  this ;  for 

Mr.  Thornwell  very  considerately  informs  ns  (p.  12)  that  they 

are  not  "prattling   babes  and   silly  women,"  but   "bearded 

Protestants  seem  to  have  inquired  how  it  wo«\d\M  cowiiewsmV 
br  them  that  we  sboald  reason,  and  to  have  ooiuAuied,  \> 
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!  should  reason  in  a  gi 
r  for  them,  thai  we  of  ci 


i  do  and  tdmsI  t 


t  would  be  just  tb4  ^ 
1  that 


manner.     If  ne  admitted  their  doctrine  as  to  the  Bible,  we  uo- 
doiilitedly  should  be  ebliged  to  reason  in  the  manner  they  allege. 
If  the  road  from  unbeUef  to  CalholiciLy  lay  through  Protestant 
letritory,  if  we  could  eonveit  the  unbeliever  lo  the  Church  only 
by  flrat  converting  him  to  Protestantism,  as  Mr.  Tliornwell  vir- 
tually contends,  we  should,  of  course,  be  obliged  to  make  out  j 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  if  at  all,  in  the  way  it 
which  PrStestants  attempt  to  do  it,  and  then  luauy  of  the  objec 
tions  we  now  urge  and  insist  upon  against  private  judgment  w 
should  be  obliged  to  meet  as  well  as  they ;  but,  surely,  somas 
other  proof  that  such  is  the  fiict  should  be  brought  forward  tha 
thk,  that,  if  it  be  not  so,  then  Protestantism  must  be  false;  fo^^ 
the  conclusion  is  not  one  which  we  are  not  able  to  concede.     In 
reasoning  with  Protestants,  we  are  generally  civil  enough  to  take 
them  at  their  word;  and  as  we  find  them  professing  to  hold  the 
divine  authority  of   Ihe  Scriptures,  we  draw   our   arguments 
against  them  frora  the  Scriptures,  because  it  is  always  lawful  to 
reason  against  a  man  from  his  own  principles ;  but  in  reaaonii^ 
against  unbelievers,  we  make  no  apjieal  to  the  Scriptur 
it  be  sometimes  as  simple  historical  documents,  proved  to  be  euch' 
bjr  genera]  hiitorical  critirasm,  in  which  character  ^ 
mately  appeal  to  them.     The  assertion,  that  we  are  obliged,  bj^<d 
the  nature  of  the  case,  to  take  the  Church  from  the  Scripturea^  fl 
is  altogether  gratuitous,  and  even  preposterous, 
have  seen,  ou  the  assumption,  that  the  Bible  ia  the  original  an*  ^ 
sole  authority  for  Christian  faith,     lliis  is  what  Mr.  Thomweil 
holds,  what  as  a  Protestant  he  must  hold.     The  Bible,  then,  oo* 
cupies  the  same  place  In  his  system  that  the  Church  does  in  ouia; 
for  this  is  predaely  what  we  aay  of  the  Church.     The  Bible  is 
for  him  the  original  and  sole  depositary  of  the  faith, — its  keeper, 
witness,  teacher,  and  interpreter.     He  must,  then,  establish  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  as  we  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Church ;  for  only  a  divine  authority  is  sufficient  for  Christian 
ToAo  this,  3s  we  hftTe  already  estabhshed,  he  must  h 
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%  enpernaturally  credible  witneH.  Prior  to  nnd  indepenclentlj 
ot  Ihe  Riipernatural  authorily  of  Ihe  Scriptures,  then,  he  miisl 
ohtain  snch  witness.  This  he  can  do, or  he  cannot  If  he  can- 
not, he  cannot  estahlish  the  dirine  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
If  he  can,  tiien  ve  nlso  can ;  hr  prior  to  the  Bcriptures,  vie  ntand, 
at  least,  on  as  good  ground  as  Le.  But  such  a  witness  is  ail  we 
need  for  the  dirin«  authority  of  the  Church.  Then  either  the 
Profeesor  cannot  establish  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scripturett, 
or  we  can  establish  the  divine  authority  of  the  Church  without 
the  StriptHres.  Where  now  are  the  Professor's  assumption,  and 
bia  triumph  abont  rea-soning  in  a  circle) 

Again,  The  divine  authority  of  the  Seripturea  is  itself  ai; 
BTtiele  of  faith,  because  a  supernatural  fact,  iltid  ft  reveiUcd  fact, 
if  a  feet  at  all.  This  can  be  proved  without  the  Scriptures,  oi 
il  Cannot  If  it  cannot,  then  it  cannot  bo  proved  at  all,  for  the 
fleiiptures  can  nutliorizc  no  ai-licle  of  ftuth  till  their  own  divine 
anttiority  is  established.  If  it  can,  it  is  false  to  aay  the  Scrip- 
the  original  and  only  authority  for  faith,  for  here  is  an 
'Ifcticle  of  faith  not  taken  fixini  them,  but  from  some  other  sonrce 
mid  authority.  Or  in  another  form :  Either  the  supernatural 
witness  supposed  can  be  obtained,  or  cannot.  If  the  Professor 
"ays  the  latter,  ho  abandons  his  Protestantism,  by  confessing  to 
hia  inability  to  establish  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
IVom  which  alone  he  is  to  take  it.  If  he  says  the  former,  he 
also  abandons  his  Protestantism  ;  for  then  he  concedes  the  pos- 
sibility of  another  authority  for  faith  than  the  Scriptures,  which 
Protestantism  does  and  must  deny,  or  deny  itself.  The  Profes- 
sor may  take  which  alternative  he  pleases ;  in  either  case,  he 
must  surrender  his  Protestantism,  as  far  as  at  all  distingiibliable 
from  sheer  infidelity. 

Thus  eaay  is  it  to  overthrow  the  strongest  positiona  of  Prot- 
estants, and  we  confess  that  our  only  practical  difficulty  in  refut- 
ing Protestantism  lies  precisely  in  its  weakness,  nay,  its  glaring 
absurdity.  Our  arguments  against  it  fail  lo  convince,  because 
too  easily  obtained,  and  Ijecause  they  are  too  obriously  couelU' 
mft-   f  u^  doubt  their  aeneeft,  and  reluse  to  trust  their  re>saoiL 
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Tiiey  think  il  iinpoasihle  llmt  Prot«Htaulmra,  which  makes  such 
lofty  pretensions,  should  be  so  untenable,  so  utterly  iadefeusible, 
as  it  must  be,  if  our  argumenta  against  it  are  sound.  We 
auoceed  too  well  to  be  successful,  and  fail  because  we  make  out 
too  strong  a  case.  ladeed,  I'rotestantism  owes  its  existence  and 
influence,  after  its  wickedness,  to  its  abaurility.  If  it  had  been 
less  glaringly  absurd,  it  would  long  since  have  been  numbered 
with  the  things  that  were.  FuU  ilium.  But  many  people  Gna 
it  difficult  to  believe  it  to  be  what  it  appears ;  they  think  it  must 
contain  something  which  is  concealed  from  tbera,  aomo  hidden 
wisdom,  some  profound  truth,  or  else  the  enlightened  men  among 
Protestants  would  not  and  could  not  have  manitcsted  so  much 
seal  in  its  behalf — forgetting  that  Socrates  ordered  just  before 
bis  death  a  cock  to  be  saciiGced  to  ..fk^ulapius,  that  Plato  ad- 
vocated promiscuous  concubini^  and  that  Satan,  notwithstand- 
ing his  great  intellectual  power,  is  the  greatest  fool  in  the  mii- 
verse, — a  fool  whom  a  slniple  child  saying  credo  outwits  and 
turns  into  ridicule.  But  they  may  be  assured  (hat  it  is  not  one 
whit  more  solid  than  it  appears,  and  that  the  deeper  they  probe 
it,  the  more  unsound  and  rotten  they  will  find  it, 

Protestants  would  do  well  to  study  the  Categories,  or  Praedi- 
c^menta,  and  learn  not  to  contemn  proper  and  necessary  distinc- 
tions. They  should  know  that  they  cannot  conclude  the  super- 
natural from  the  natural ;  and  that  the  historical  credibility  of 
the  Scriptures  does  not,  of  itself,  establish  their  divine  authority 
in  relation  to  the  supernatural  order.  Historical  credibility  suf- 
fices for  the  mintcles ;  and  niiracJes  accredit  the  teachers,  but  not 
irnmediately  the  teaching,  whether  oral  or  written.  The  teach- 
ing is  taken  on  the  authority  of  the  accredited  teacher.  Conae- 
itly,  between  the  miracles  and  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  the  authority  or  testimony  of  the  teacher  must  inter- 
vene, and  whether  it  does  intervene  in  fiivor  of  the  Scriptures  or 
not  is  a  question  of  fact,  not  of  reason. 

Hence  it  is  easy  to  detect  the  falsity  of  Mi.  ThornweU's  gen 
ernl  thesis,  that  "  it  is  just  as  easy  fo  prove  Ihe  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  as  the  infallibility  of  any  church,"     The  inspiraticro 
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of  the  Scriptures  and  ibe  divine  auliiorily  or  infallibility  uf  the 
.Church  are  both  Bupematural  facts,  and  tlierefure  provable  only 
by  evidence  valid  in  relation  to  the  BUpematural.  In  order  to 
rpiovB  the  inspiration  of  the  Scripturea,  the  Professor  must  prove 
th«r  divine  authoiity ;  hr  he  ia  lo  take  their  inspiration  froit 
thtar  own  Lestioiony,  which  ia  not  adequate,  unless  supernatural! j 
credible.  But  to  prove  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
he  must  prove  the  divine  oommission  of  the  Apostles.  The 
Bupematural  is  provable  in  two  ways, — by  miraclea,  and  by 
divinely  accredited  or  cominissioned  teachers.  The  miracles  ac- 
credit or  prove  the  divine  commission  of  the  teachers,  but,  as  we 
lave  just  seen,  not  the  divine  authority  of  the  writings.  Tliia 
must  be  taken  on  the  authority  of  the  teachers  themselves,  and 
'the  Apostles  are  the  only  teacliera  supposable  in  the  case;  be- 
cause all,  whether  Church  or  Scriptures  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
comes  to  us  from  God  through  them.  Consequently,  the  Pro- 
fessor must  eetablish,  in  some  way,  their  divine  commission,  or 
Dot  establish  tlie  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  there- 
fbre  the  supematuml  credibility  of  their  testimony  to  their  own 
kiBpiration. 

This  we  abo  must  do,  or  not  be  able  to  assert  the  infallibility 

(tf  the  Church.     Tlie  divine  commission  is  a  point  common  to 

tn  botli ;  both  must  make  it  out, — he  without  the  authority  of 

Scripture,  and  we  without  the  authority  of  the  Church.     If  he 

make  it  out,  we  can,  and  if  we  can  make  it  out,  he  can  ;  for 

both,  in  relation  to  it,  stand  on  the  same  ground,  have  the 

difficulties,  and  the  same,  and  only  the  same,  means  with 

which  to  overcome  them. 

The  divine  comniisaion  of  the  Apostles  is  made  out,  if  at  all 
by  the  miracles  historically  proved  to  have  actually  occurred. 
These,  thus  proved,  accredit  the  teachers,  that  is,  the  Apostles 
as  teachem  coma  flTJia  God,  therefore  eomraissioaed  by  him ;  and 
if  commissioned  by  him,  what  they  teach,  as  from  him,  must  be 
infallibly  true,  beciiuse  he  cannot  authorize  (he  teaching  of  what 
is  not  infidlibly  true.  Thns  history  proves  the  miracle,  the  mir- 
prove  the  divine  commiHion,  and  ihe  divine  o 


proves  llio  i  11  fii nihility.  TLus  ine,  we  snd  the  Professor  travel^ 
lAgeiJier.  But — and  this  is  the  point  lie  overlooks — when  w0 
have  gone  thus  far,  and  obttuned  the  diviuely  commissioned 
Apostles,  we  have  got  the  infallihle  Church ;  for  they  are  it,  in 
all  its  plenitiido  and  in  all  its  integrity.  Has  the  Professor  gat  hih 
inspired  Scrijjtures  t  No.  He  Las  not  yet  got  even  their  divin« 
nnthority,  and  does  not  as  yet  even  know  that  there  are  any 
ScriptHres  at  all,  much  iess  what  and  which  they  are ;  and  he 
can  know  only  as  these  divinely  comniisMoned  AposUw  inform 
him,  that  is,  as  taught  by  the  infaUible  Church, — precisely  what 
we  have  always  iold  liim,  and  what  he  ought  to  have  known  in 
the  oulaet. 

Does  tlio  Professor  answer,  that  wa  have  not  yet  proved  the 
present  existence  of  the  iu&.Uible  Church,  and  that  ours  is  it! 
Be  it  so.  We  must,  of  course,  establish  tlie  &ct  of  comtnunion 
between  us  and  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  or  not  be  able  to 
assert  the  infallibility  of  our  Church.  But  the  Profeseor  has 
nUo  to  establish  tbe  fact  of  his  conimifiiion  with  the  same 
Churcli,  before  he  can  assert  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  for  he  is  to  assert  it  ou  her  authority,  and  this  he  cannot 
do  until  he  pi'oves  that  be  has  her  authority.  The  simple  que 
tion,  then,  between  us  is,  whether  it  is  as  easy  for  him  to  estaM 
lish  the  fact  of  the  communion  in  his  case,  as  it  is  for  us  t 
establish  it  in  ours.  He  roust  piove,  not  only  that  it  is  poesiit 
in  his  case,  but  that  it  is  as  eaa^  in  bis  as  in  ouis,  or  abaad( 
his  thesis. 

As  yet,  the  Prulessor  bus  only  the  point  in  couimon  with  n 
of  the  divine  comnibsion,  or  infallible  Church,  of  tlie  Apostleij 
The  authority  of  this  Church  be  must  bring  home  to  tlie  a 
boolra  with  absolute  certainty,  and  with  so  much  exactness  us  te* 
include  no  uninspired  and  to  exclude  no  inspired  Scripture.  He 
must  bring  it  home,  not  merely  to  some  books,  but  lo  all  wliose 
inspiration  is  to  be  asserted  ;  and  this  not  in  general  only,  but 
also  in  particular, — -to  each  particulai'  book,  chapter,  verse,  and 
sentence.  This,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  can  do  only  by 
ptoving  the  gsoiunenesa  of  the  Apostolic  writings,  and  tiie  Heat- 
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r  Itty,  purity,  sod  integrity  of  all  those  books  which,  though  not 

'inittAn  by  the  Apostles  themaelves,  are  to  be  I'eceived  as  inspired 

•n  their  Buthority.     This  he  must  do  before  he  can  establish  the 

^vine  BUtbority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  be  nble  to  conclude  their 

i  inspiration  from  their  own  testimony,  in  ease  he  has  it. 

This  is  what  the  Professor  has  U)  do,  in  order  to  make  out 
I*  the  fact  of  Apostolic  communion  in  his  case ;  but  all  we  have  t^i 
I  do,  IB  order  to  establish  it  in  ouib,  is  to  prove  historically  the 
LflOntittaaiioe  in  space  and  time  of  the  Church  of  the  Apoetlcs, 
1  its  «(ternal  identity,  or  its  identity  as  a  visible  corporation 
E  M  kigg^om,  with  our  Church.     Nov  which  is  the  easiest?     Is 
IS  easy  to  prove  the  authenticity,  purity,  and  integrity  of  some 
I  dxty  or  8e\-enty  ancient  boobs,  written  in  difierent  languagta, 
fend  transcribed  perhaps  a  thousand  times,  subject  to  a  thousand 
sccidents,  as  to  establish  the  external  idcntjty  of  a  visible  corpo-. 
■ition  or  kingdom,  extending  over  all  nations,  the  common  cen- 
tre around  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  revolve  nil  the  siguifi- 
cant  events  of  the  world  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  no 
I'  more  to  be  aiistaken  tlian  tlie  son  in  the  cloudless  heavens  n' 
[  nooDday  I     Wa  arc  to  prove,  wo  grant,  the  external  identity  of 
r  Chnrch  with  the  Church  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles, — » 
a  its  very  nature,  as  easy  to  be  done  as  to  establish  tlie 
■^amdnuance  and  identity  of  any  civil  corporation,  slate,  or  mn- 
3,  ancient  or  modern.     But  the  Professor  has  to  do  as  much 
e  of  the  Biblp,  and  of  each 
rate  book,  chapter,  and  sentence  in  the  Bible, — a  thing 
Liborally  impossible  to  be  done,  as  all  the  attempts  of  Protestants 
k  establish  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  auffidently 

But  67611  if  this  were  done,  the  Professor  would  not  have 
foblished  the  inspiratjon  of  a  single  sentence  of  Scripture,  na 
aripture.     The  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  does  not  prove 
■  inspiration,  unless  they  themselves  declare  it;  for  the  Pro- 
fessor must  gather  their  inspiration  from  their  own  pages.     He 
can  assert  no  book  to  be  inspired,  unless,  if  it  be  s  genuine 
e  writing,  it  clearly  and  imequivooally  aaaertfc  \\6  wti» 
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insfjiiatiou,  iuicl  if  it  be  not  an  Apostolic  writing,  unles 
clearly  and  unequivocally  declared  to  he  inspired  by  somii 
wliose  divine  authority  is  established.  And  even  this  would  not 
bo  cnoiigli  for  his  purpose  ;  for  lie  must  not  only  make  out  tlie 
inspiration  of  certain  books,  but  he  must  estubhsh  by  divine 
authority  what  hooks  are,  and  what  are  not,  to  be  received 
inspired  Scripture.  He  must  bring  divine  authority  to 
These,  and  theae  only,  are  to  he  so  received.  This  last  is  impoa 
^ble,  for  it  is  well  known  that  Scripture  nowhere  draws  or  pro 
fcases  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  inspired  books.  This  of  itself  is  oou- 
clusive  against  the  Professor.  The  former,  also,  is  impossible,  Ibr 
none  otlhe  Apostolic  writings,  unless  it  be  the  Apocalypse,  whowi 
authenticity  many  Protestants  deny,  assert  their  own  inspiratioi 
and,  with  this  exception,  and  some  portion  of  tlie  prophetic 
books,  what  is  received  as  Scripture  is  nowhere  in  Scripture 
asserted  to  be  inspired.  Hence  there  are  amongst  us  Protestant 
Doctors  of  Divinity,  who,  while  professing  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  and  the  general  liislorioil 
fidelity  and  authority  of  the  Bible,  deny  entirely  its  inspimtiou. 
The  Professor,  therefore,  must  be  decidedly  mistaken  in  say- 
ing that,  "it  is  just  as  easy  to  prove  the  inspiration  of 
Scriptures  as  the  inCillibility  of  any  church,"  His  meaning 
that,  i"  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  must  be  as  easy  to  prove 
insp'  .don  as  the  infallibitity,  which  we  see  is  by  no  means  the" 
taf  ,  because,  on  no  hypothesis,  can  he  prove  the  inspiratji 
'  3  Scriptures  without  first  proving  the  in&llible  Church,  and  the 
oistorical  identification  of  the  Church  in  space  and  tjme  is  a 
thing  inSnitely  easier  to  make  out  tLan  the  authenticity,  identity, 
pnrity,  and  integrity  of  ancient  writings.  The  latter  can  be  done, 
if  at  all  without  a  continued  infallible  authority,  only  with  ex- 
treme difficulty,  and  by  a  few  gifted  individuals,  who  have  ample 
opportunities  and  learned  leisure  for  the  purpose.  The  other  is 
a  thing  easily  done.  It  ta,  making  allowance  for  the  greater 
lapse  of  time  between  the  two  extremes,  as  easy  to  prove  that 
Pius  IX.  is  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  in  the  goiennent  of  the 
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n^ton  in  Ihe  Pres'deiicy  of  the  UniteJ  ;^tates ;  and  Uie  feet  of 
ike  former  case  ns  much  proves  that  the  Church 
of  which  Pius  IX.  is- Pope  is  the  Church  of  St  Peter,  thpt  ia, 
of  the  Apofitlea,  as  the  BiicceBBion  in  the  latter  cate  proves  lliat 
the  United  States  of  which  Mr.  Polk  ia  Preaidcnt  are  tl 
political  liody  over  which  George  Washington  presided.  Even 
the  allowance  to  \x  made  for  lapse  of  time  dwindles  into  inag- 
nifieanee,  the  moment  we  consider  the  more  important  part  in 
tlie  aflaira  of  the  world  performed  hy  the  Church  than  by  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  temporal  stale  or  kingdom  of  ancient 
or  modem  times. 

To  identify  and  to  estfiblish  the  punly  iind  integri^  of  an 
ancient  book,  which  has  been  subject  to  all  the  accidents  of  two 
or  three  thousand  years,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  ;  but  the 
identity  in  space  and  time  of  an  outward  visibly  body,  "  a  city 
set  on  a  hill,"  the  common  centre  of  nntiona,  and  spreading  itself 
over  all  lunds  nnd  conducting  the  most  sublime  and  the  must 
iatimate  affairs  of  mankind,  e\'erywhere  with  as,  nt  birth,  bap- 
tism, confirmation,  marriage,  in  sickness  and  health,  in  joy  and 
sorrow,  in  prosperity  nnd  adversity,  in  life  and  death, — taking  us 
from  our  mother's  womb,  and  accompanying  us  as  our  guardian 
"Wlgel  through  life,  and  never  leaving  Us  for  one  moment  till  we 
&n(¥6  at  home,  and  behold  our  Father's  face  in  the  eternal  habit- 
^Uons  of  the  just^ — is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  establl-h 
through  any  supposable  series  of  ages,  Yon  may  speak  of  its 
liability  to  corruption ;  but  for  less  liiible  must  it  be,  even  Im- 
mimly  speaking,  to  coiruption  than  the  Scriptures,  and  iudeed, 
after  all,  it  is  only  Irom  its  incorruptnesa  and  its  guardian  care, 
that  even  you,  who  blaspheme  the  Siwuse  of  God,  conclude  the 
purity  and  integrity  of  the  Scriptures.  Far  easier  would  it  be 
to  interpolate  or  mutilate  the  Scriptures,  without  detection,  than 
for  the  Church  to  corrupt  or  alter  her  teachings,  always  iiffused 
&r  more  generally,  and  far  better  known  than  their  pages.  If 
publicity,  extent,  nnd  integrity  of  the  Christian  people  are  to  be 
pleaded  for  tlie  purity  and  iutegrity  of  the  sacred  text,  as  they 


iiiuat  be,  Iben  a  fortiori  for  thii  parity  and  integrity  of  ths' 
Church's  teaching. 

But  passing  over  nil  tbis,  eupposing,  but  not  conceding,  ths4} 
lie  Professor  could  make  out  the  iiispimtidn  of  Scripture,  it  woul4 
nraount  to  just  nothing  at  all ;  for  the  real  matter  to  be  deter- 
rained  is,  what  is  or  is  not  to  be  received  &s  tbe  word  of  Goi)^ 
and  till  this  is  determtDed,  or  an  unerring  rule  for  det«rmining 
it  is  obtamcd,  nothing  Is  done  of  any  practical  moment.  To 
prove  tliat  the  Bcripturea  iu%  inspired,  and  therefore  contain  the 
word  of  God,  is  only  to  prove  whera  the  word,  or  some  portion 
of  the  word,  of  God  is,  not  vthat  it  is.  Between  loAere  and  whil 
there  is  a  distance,  and,  unless  some  means  are  provided  for 
bridging  it  over,  an  impassable  gulf.  We  are  not  told  what  tba 
word  of  God  is,  till  we  are  told  it  in  the  exact  sense  intended 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  this  is  not  told  us  by  being  told  that 
•  the  word  of  God  or  some  portion  of  it,  is  contained  in  a  certaia 
book.     How  will  the  Professor  tell  us  this ! 

The  controversy  turns  on  the  means  of  evidencing  the  word 
of  God  to  the  Indian  or  negro.  Suppose  the  Prof6ssor  goes  ta 
the  Indian  or  negro,  with  his  copy  of  the  Uoly  Scriptnres ;  sup- 
pose, per  mpQssibk,  that  be  succeeds  in  proving  to  him  tlisl. 
the  several  books  were  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  nnd  in  the 
exact  stat«  in  which  be  presents  them.  What  is  this  to  him) 
He  cannot  read,  and  the  book  is  to  him  a  sealed  book,  as  good 
as  no  booli  at  all.  What  shall  be  done )  Shall  the  Indian  or 
negro  wait  till  he  has  learned  to  read,  and  to  read  well  enough 
to  read,  understand ingly,  the  Bible, — which  is  out  of  his  power, — 
and  also  till  he  has  read  it  through  several  times,  mid  some  five 
or  six  huge  folios  besides,  to  explain  its  unusual  locutions,  and  its 
I'cferences  to  strange  manners  and  customs,  and  to  natural  and 
civil  history,  before  bearing  or  knowing  what  is  the  message  sent, 
him  by  his  Heavenly  Father!  What,  in  the  mean  time, 
to  do?  Is  he  to  remain  a  heathen,  an  intidel,  an  alien  from  ths' 
commonvealth  of  our  Lord  f  If  he  needs  the  Gospel  as  th«- 
medium  of  salvation,  how  can  he  wait,  as  he  must,  on  the  low-, 

set  iatlnnUfinn^moT^  JJI^iy^mi^j^T^lnnro  Jife  of  man,  WJtluDl 
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peril  to  Ilia  aoul  I  If  he  does  not  need  it,  what  do  f  ou  maka 
dm  Gospel  but  a  solemn  fiireo )  Suppose  he  does  wait,  suppose 
lie  does  get  the  rei^uisite  amount  of  learning ;  what  surety  have 
you,  even  theu,  that  lie  will  not  deduce  error  instead  of  truth 
from  the  book,  and  instead  of  the  word  of  God  embrace  tha 
words  of  men  or  of  devils  J 

ITie  prelence  of  Protestants,  that  thej  derive  their  beiie^  such 
Hs  it  is,  from  the  Bihle,  ls  nothing  but  a  pretence.  If  not,  how 
liappetts  i[  that,  as  a  general  rule,  children  grow  up  in  the 
persuasion  of  their  parenta, — that  the  children  of  Episcopaliana 
find  the  Bible  teaching  Episcopaliauisin,  Preshyterian  children 
find  it  "teaching  Presbyterianism,  Baptist  children  Baptjst  doc- 
trine, Methodist  children  Methodism,  Unitarian  children  Unite- 
riattismjUniveTBalistchildrenUniverBalism)  Why  is  this!  The 
frofesitor  knows  why  it  is,  as  well  as  we  do.  He  knows  it  is  so, 
because  their  notions  of  religion  are  not  derived  from  the  Bible, 
but  &om  the  instnictions  of  their  parenta,  their  nurses,  their  Sun- 
day-«chool  teachem,  their  pastors,  and  the  society  in  the  bosom 
of  which  they  arc  bom  and  brought  up,  and  ttiat,  too,  long  be- 
fbre  they  rend  or  are  able  to  rend  the  Bible  so  as  to  learn  any 
thing  fi'om  its  sacred  pages  for  them^Ives.  He  knows,  too,  that, 
when  they  do  come  to  read  the  Bible, — which  may  happen  with 
BOine  of  them, — they  read  it,  not  to  learn  what  they  are  to  be- 
lieve, not  to  find  wliat  it  teaches,  but  to  find  in  it  what  they  have 
already  been  taught,  have  imbibed,  or  imagined.  All  Protest- 
ants know  this,  and  it  is  difficult  t4>  reatnun  the  expression  of 
honest  indignation  at  Uieir  hypocrisy  and  cant  about  the  Dible, 
and  taking  their  belief  from  the  Bible,— the  Bible,  the  precious 
word  of  God.  The  moat  they  do,  as  a  general  rule,  is  to  go  to 
the  Bible  to  find  in  it  what  they  have  already  found  elsewhere, 
SJjd  it  rarely  happens  that  they  find  any  thing  in  it  except  what 
they  project  into  its  sacred  pages  fium  their  own  minds. 

To  hear  Protestants  talk,  one  would  think  they  were  the 
3st  Bible-readers  in  the  world,  and  that  they  believed  every 
in  the  Bible,  and  nothing  except  what  they  Icaru  from  it. 
10  such  thing.     Who  among  them  trusts  to  the  Bible  alone  f 
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"Where  is  llie  Proleetint  parent,  prelenUing  to  any  decent  respect 
"  r  reli^OD,  who  leaves  his  children  lo  grovt  up  wilhoiit  any  re- 
ligious instruction  till  ihay  are  able  to  rend  and  understand  the 
Bible  for  ihemselveB  (  Haa  not  every  sect  its  catechism  ?  A 
rateiihianiJ  What  means  this?  With  "the  Bible,  the  whole 
Bible,  and  nothing  bat  the  Bible"  ou  their  lips,  have  they  the 
audacity  and  the  inconsistency  to  draw  up  a  catechism  and  teach  - 
it  to  their  children  (  Why  do  they  not  follow  out  their  princi- 
ple, and  leave  th'eir  children  to  "tJie  Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  and 
nothing  but  the  Bible  ! "  Do  you  shrink,  Protestant  parents,  aa 
well  you  may,  from  the  fearful  responsibility  of  suffering  your 
children  to  gitjw  up  without  any  religious  instruction  3  "Why 
not  shrink  also  from  the  still  more  fearful  responsibility  of  teach- 
ing them  your  words  for  the  word  of  God!  You  tell  us  the 
Bihle  is  your  solo  rule  of  faith,  tbat  there  ore  no  divinely  ap- 
pinnted  teachers  of  ihe  word  of  God,  aud  you  sneer  at  the  very 
idea  that  Almighty  God  has  provided  for  its  infalhTile  leaching  ; 
and  yet  you,  without  authority,  fallible  by  your  own  confession, 
draw  up  a  catechism,  take  npon  yourselves  the  ofBce  of  religious 
teachers,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  teach  your  own  crude  notion^ 
your  own  taliible^  and,  it  may  be,  blasphemous  opinions,  training 
up  yom'  children,  it  nnty  be,  in  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  keeping 
them  aliens  from  the  oommuniun  of  saints,  and  under  the  eter- 
nal wrath  of  God !  How  is  it  tliat  you  reflect  not  on  what  you 
are  doing,  and  Cor  your  children's  sake,  if  not  for  your  oWn,  yon 
do  not  tremble  at  your  raadnesa  and  folly !  Who  gave  you 
authority  to  teach  these  dear  children  ?  Who  is  responsible  to 
their  young  minds  and  candid  souls  for  the  truth  of  tlie  doc- 
trines you  instil  into  them  J  0  Proteetant  fiither,  thou  art  mod ! 
TIiou  lovest  thy  child,  ai't  ready  to  compa=a  sea  and  land  for  him, 
and  yet,  for  aught  thou  knowest,  thou  art  doiug  all  in  Uiy  power 
to  train  him  to  be  the  eternal  enemy  of  God,  and  to  suSer  for 
Kver  the  flames  of  divine  vengeam^e  ! 

But  the  catec'jism. — Who  gave  to  you  authority  lo  draw  np 
a  catechism  ?  "Would  you  teaub  ■our  children  damnable  here- 
liea)     Would   you  poison   their  minds  with  eiror  md  t^mi' 
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H  wifii  lies !  W'liil  it  !■•  yiju  ilu  "lioii  yon  draw  up  ami 
teaoh  a  cntecliism  ?  You  deny  the  aiitliority  of  ihe  Church 
to  teach,  jet  here  you  nre,  E|>iacopalians,  Presliyterians,  Bap- 
tiiite,  Methodists,  Ranters,  Jumpers,  Dunkers,  Sociniana,  Unita- 
rians, Universal iKts,  si]  of  you,  doing  nhat  you  make  it  a  criaie 
in  Tier  to  do, — drawing  up  and  teaching  a  catechism,  the  mofil 

I  srJamn  and  responsible  act  of  teaching  that  can  be  performed  ; 
for  in  it  you  demand  of  roiiJiding  childhood  simjile  and  un- 
wavering belief  in  wlint  you  leach  I  But  the  catechisms,  you 
say,  are  for  tha  most  part  drawn  up  in  the  language  of  tha 
Holy  Scriptures.  Be  it  so.  Who  gave  you  authority  to  teach 
eHoly  Scriptures}  What  infallible  assurance  have  you,  that, 
in  teaching  the  words  of  Scripture,  you  are  teaching  the  sense 

I*  ,ef  Scripture  ?     Is  it  a  difficult  thing  eitlier  Co  he  or  to  blaspheme 
■   in  die  words  of  Scripture ) 

We  conf^  that  we  can  hai'dly  observe  any  measure  in  our 
eelingH  or  in  our  language,  when  we  regard  the  profession  and 
the  practice  of  Protestants,  when  we  consider  how  tliey  lie  unto 
the  world  and  unto  themselves,  and  how  many  precious  kouIs, 
for  whom  our  God  has  died,  they  shut  out  from  salvation.  One 
'  tnuat  speak  in  strong  language,  or  the  very  stones  would  cry  out 
against  him.  The  Profiwsor,  whom  we  have  aupposej  going 
with  hb  Bible  in  his  handt,  and  holding  it  out  to  the  rude 
savage  or  poor  slave,  ignorant  of  letters,  saying,  "  Read  this,  my 
son,  and  it  shall  make  you  wise  unto  salvation, " — would  he 
wait,  think  ye,  till  his  tawny  son  or  black  brother  had  learned 
to  read  and  become  able  to  draw  his  faith  from  the  Bible  foi 
himself,  before  instructing  him  ?  Be  assured,  noL  He  would 
hasten  to  instruct  him  without  delay  in  his  Presbyterian  Cate- 
chism," the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Five  Points  of 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  or  some  modification  of  them.  Never  would 
he  trust  him  to  the  Bihie  alone.  So  it  is  with  all  Protestant 
missionaries,  and  so  must  it  be.  No  matter  what  they  profess, 
in  practioe  none  of  the  sects  pliice  or  can  plac«  their  dependence 
M  the  written  word  to  teach  the  faith  without  the  aid  of  the 
^ving  preadier.    They  all  know,  or  might  know,  that  they  uh 
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the  Bible,  not  as  the  Eimrce  from  which  the  simple  believnr  Wfl 
to  Jruw  his  faith,  but  as  a  shield  to  protect  the  tempers  of  oim  ^ 
sect  from  those  of  another ;  and  iJist  they  a8«ert  ite  authority 
only  as  enabling  each  preacher  to  find  some  plausible  pretext  fur 
preaching  whatever  comes  into  bia  own  head.     They  plnce  their 
dependence,  not  on  a  dead  book,  which  when  iuterrogttted  Can 
answer  never  a  woi'd,  which  lies  at  the  merej  of  eveiy  interpreier, 
but,  nolens  volens,  on  the  living  teacher,  and  do  without  author- 
itv,  and  against  their  avowed  prindplea,  what  they  condemn  u^  J 
for  doing,  and  what  we  do  at  least  consistcnlly,  and  in  obedienedf 
to  our  principles. 

There  ia  no  use  in  multiplying  woi^  or  making  wry  face 
about  the  matter.     Whatever  men  may  pretend,  'f  they  ha' 
any  form  of  belief  or  of  unbelief,  their  reliance  is  ot  the  livi 
teacher  to  preserve  and  promulgate  it.     The  thing  ia  ineritabl«.fl 
And  EiDCe  it  is  so,  it  ia  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  are  to  knoifg 
and  believe  the  word  of  God,  that  we  have  teachers  duly  authot 
iJied.  divIiiBly  appointed  to  teach  that  word,  so  that  we  may  not  " 
belic-ve  for  the  word  of  God  the  words  of  fallible  men  or  of 
devils.     Therefore,  even  if  we  coold  estalilish  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptares,  aa  we  cannot  without  Hie  Church,  the  Church 
would  sljl!  bo  indispeneable,  for  without  her  we  should  still  liave 
no  infallible  means  of  knowing  whut  ia  the  word  of  God. 

We  have  here  refrited  the  Professor's  thesis  in  all  its  parts. 
"We  have  shown  him  that  he  has  no  logical  riglit  lo  urge  it ; 
that  if  he  id  allowed  to  urge  it,  he  cAnnot  prove  it,  but  that  we 
can  easily  prove  the  contrary  ;  and,  Snally,  tlint  if  he  could 
prove  it,  it  would  avail  him  nothing.  We  hope  this  will  bej 
satJsfactoiy  to  him  and  his  friends.  He  has  been, 
friends  must  confes.<<,  singularly  unsuecessfiil ;  but  the  fault  ban 
not  been  altogether  his  own.  He  has  done  aa  well  as  any  Prot 
estant  could  do.  But  it  is  an  old  and  expressive  proverb,  if  ■ 
homely  one,  that  "  nobody  can  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  soi 
ear."  Nobody  can  make  any  thing  out  of  Protestantism,  a 
her  defence  must  needs  baffle  the  finest  intellects.  She  is  utt^rlyS 
iadelenubla.    Noiaaa  oou  ouostruoL  aa  argument  io  Uer  favtw^  a 
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it  the  CLurcIj,  that  is  not  at  bottom  a  mere  fullncj.  Logic 
RS  well  as  Ealvation  is  on  tLe  side  of  the  Church,  not  with  her 
enemies  and  FrotesMntisRi  is  as  repu^aut  to  Bound  reason  as 
she  ie  to  the  best  interests  of  man.  Whoever  espouses  hermust 
needs  render  himself  an  object  of  pity  to  all  good  men  and  good 
angels.  Mr.  Thornwell  Las  naturally  respectable  abilities,  even 
considerable  logical  powers,  and  some  vigor  of  intellect.  He 
wonts  refinement,  grace,  unction,  but  he  has  a  sort  of  savage 
esmestnesB  which  we  do  not  wholly  dislike,  and  manifests  a  zeal 
sod  enei^y,  which,  if  directed  according  to  knowledge,  would 
be  truly  commendable.  But  all  these  qualities  can  avail  him 
nothing,  for  Protestantism  at  best  is  only  a  bundle  of  contra- 
dictions, absurdities,  and  puerilities.  How  a  man  of  an  ordinary 
stomach  could  undertake  its  defence  would  be  to  us  unaccount^ 
jiUe,  did  we  not  know  to  what  mortifications  and  humiliations 
pride  compels  its  subjects  to  submit.  Pride  cast  the  angel,?, 
vhioh  kept  not  their  first  estate,  down  from  hea\en  to  hell,  and 
perhaps  we  oi^ht  not  to  he  surprised  that  it  degrades  mortal 
men  to  iho  ignoble  tnsk  of  writing  in  defence  of  Protestantism. 
The  refutaUon  of  the  Profi^or's  thesis  gives  us  the  full  right 
to  conclude  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  with  Dr.  Lynch  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  therefore  to  assert  it,  whatever 
objections  men  may  fancy  against  it;  because  the  argument  for 
it  rests  on  as  high  authority  as  it  is  possible  in  the  nature  of 
things  to  have  for  any  objection  against  it  Nevertheless,  we 
will  examine  in  our  next  Review  the  Professor's  moral  and  his- 
torical objections  to  the  Church,  and  dispose  of  them  aa  well  ai 
mt  can, — we  hope  to  bis  satistaction. 
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THORNWELL'S   ANSWER   TO   DE.   LYNCH.* 

OCTOBEH,    1648. 

In  the  artieles  already  devoted  to  Mr.  ThornwoU'a  boob,  wa  3 
have  viudicated  Dr.  Lyricli'a  ttrgument  drawn  from  the  necessi 
of  the  ease  for  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  and  proved,  u 
answeraUy,  if  any  thing  can  he  so  proved,  that  without  tho 
infallible  Church,  the  Proteatant  is  utterly  unable  to  pri>vo  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.     Since  ho  ooncedea,  that,  if  the  in- 
fallible Church  exiats  at  all,  it  is  ths  Catholic  Church,  Mr.  Thoru- 
nell  must  then,  eiiinr  acknowledge  its  infallibility,  or  give  up 
the  CbristJaD  reh^on  itself.     Having  done  this,  which  has  been  I 
wholly  gratuitous  on  our  part,  we  pi'oc^ed  to  the  conaiderolJon'4 
of  the  Professor's  direct   arguments  for  the  fellibility  of  thej 
Church,  or  his  direct  attempts  U>  prove  tljat  she  Js  not  in&llible..  i 

We  have  showu  in  our  first  essay,  that  the  nature  of  tha  I 
argument  the  Professor  is  conducting  does  not  permit  him,  e 
in  case  we  should  fail  to  prove  the  infallibility,  to  conclude  thai 
fallibility  of  the  Church,  He  denies  that  she  ia  infallible,  that  ] 
is,  asserts  that  she  is  fallible,  and  it  is  only  by  proving  her  Gillihla 
that  he  can  maint^n  his  thesis,  Uiat  the  boobs  which  he  calls  J 
apocryphal  are  "corrupt  additions  to  the  word  of  God."  Thai 
question  ia  not  now  on  admitting,  but  on  rejecting,  the  infulli-  J 
bility  of  the  Church,  and  the  onus  probandi,  as  a  matter  of  1 
course,  rcKLt  on  him.  He  is  the  plainttfT  in  actbn,  and  mustl 
make  out  his  case  by  proving  the  guilt,  not  by  any  £wlure  on  our  4 
3wn  jiart,  if  fail  we  do,  to  prove  the  innocence,  of  the  accused; 
flu  every  one  is  to  bo  presumed  innocent  till  proved  guilty. 

•  The  AjHv-.ryph&l  Booiis  of  ihe  Old  Teslamenl  proved  to  be  Corriiiii 
Additions  to  the  Word  of  God. —The  Arf  umenta  of  Romaniata  rram 
:he  Infallibilit}-  of  ihe  Church  and  Ihe  Testimonj  of  the  F 
Behalf  of  llie  Apocivpha  discussed  and  refuted.  By  Jj 
Tborhweli,.     New  Yor*:  Leavitt,  Trow,  8c  Co.     Bostoci  ChirW 
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We  have  alao  shown,  that  in  sltompting  to  prove  thu  falli- 
bility of  the  Clmreh,  Mr.  Tliornnell  must  confine  himself  to  such 
at^gunients  as  an  infidel  may  consistenfiy  urge.  We  have  already 
disloged  him  from  every  position  he  might  be  disposed  lo  occupy 
on  Cluistian  ground.  He  has  no  magaiine  from  which  he  cau 
(Imw  proo6  against  the  Church,  but  the  reason  common  to  all 
men.  He  can  prove  the  Church  fallible  only  by  proving  that 
slie  baa  actuaJIy  erred ;  and  he  can  prove  thai  she  has  actually 
flrred  ouly  by  proving  that  she  has  actually  oontradictei!  some 
prindple  of  reuson.  It  wi!l  avail  him  nothing  to  prove  by  veor 
801)  'that  she  teaches  iLings  the  truth  of  which  reason  cannot 
Affirm ;  for  reason  does  not  know  all  things,  and  things  may  be 
aioo«  reason,  and  yet  not  against  reason,  Nor  will  it  avail  him 
to  prove  that  she  contradicts  his  private  convictions,  or  the  teach- 
ings of  his  sect ;  for  neither  he  nor  his  sect  is  infiillible.  Noth- 
ing wfll  avail  him  but  to  prose  some  instance  of  her  contradiction 
of  a  truth  of  reason,  infallibly  known  to  be  such  truth.  The 
simple  question  for  us  to  determine,  then,  in  regard  to  what  he 
allies,  i^,  llaa  ho  adduced  an  instance  of  such  contradiction  } 
If  he  has,  he  has  succeeded  ;  if  he  has  not,  he  Las  failed,  and 
we,  since  the  presumption,  as  we  say  in  law,  is  in  our  favor, 
may  conclude  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  ^^nst  him. 

1.  Mr.  Thomwell's  firet  alleged  proof  that  the  Church  is  not 
in&IIible  is,  that  Cathohcs  dilfer  among  themselves  as  to  the  seat 
of  infallibility.  It  is  uncertain  where  the  infallibility  is  lodged. 
Then  it  is  not  apparent ;  and  if  not  apparent,  it  does  not  exist ; 
for  de  non  apparenliJms  et  non  ejfistenHbus  eadem  est  ratio.  But 
this,  supposing  it  to  be  true,  though  a  good  reason  why  we  can- 
not assert  the  infallibility  as  a  fact  proved,  is  not  a  goo'l  reason 
for  asserting  that  it  does  not  exist  A  thing  may  exist  and  yet 
not  appear  to  us.  Otherwise  the  stars  would  not  eidst  when  the  sun 
shinee,  nor  gems  in  the  mine  before  being  discovered.  The  point 
tt)  be  established  is  not  the  non-appearance  of  the  infallibility, 
but  ilfl  non-exisCenee ;  and  if  the  Professor  does  not  show  that 
non-existence,  he  fails,  for  his  own  maxim  then  bears  against 
hvnf—deium  apparmlibm  al  WM  trnttmHAmt  axfrm  wf  «>% 


Bat  wbt  B  alWgvid  is  Dot  trn?.  CatLoIios  do  not  dmgree  u 
to  tbe  li^st  of  infiillibility.  Mr.  Thornwcll  is  mistokfti,  wben  b« 
mj%  ip,  7S), — "  There  are  no  less  ihan  three  diSerent  opiniotu 
efltMtAitmi  in  your  Churcli  as  to  the  oi^n  through  which  its 
infiiUitHlity  is  exerci^  or  manifested."  He  i«>Dround3  the  'diree 
iliderent  modes  in  which  Catholics  hold  tliat  the  infalUbility  is 
e^ttosed  with  three  different  opinions  as  to  its  organ,  evidently 
supposing  Uiat  they  who  assert  one  of  them  must  needa  deny 
the  othec  two.  All  Catholics  agree,  and  muet  agree,  for  it  \b  dt 
_fide,  that  tbe  pastors  of  the  Church,  that  ie,  ihe  bishops  in  union 
with  the  Pope,  their  visible  h«ad,  are  infallible  in  what  4hey 
teach,  both  when  congregated  in  general  council  and  wben  db- 
ficrsed,  each  bishop  in  his  own  diocese  ;  and  the  great  tDujority 
hold  iLat  the  Pope  alone,  when  deciding  a  question  of  fnitli  or 
morals  fur  the  whole  Church,  is  also  infallible.  I'he  only  differ- 
ence of  opinion  amongst  us  is  as  to  the  fact,  whether  tbe  Pope 
is  or  is  not  infallible,  when  so  deciding.  But  as  there  is  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  other  two  modes,  whatever  difference 
there  may  be  as  to  tliis,  it  is  not  true  that  there  are  "  three 
different  opinions  in  our  Church  as  to  the  orgaa  through  which 
its  inCillibility  is  e:(ercised  or  manifested." 

2,  The  Church  cannot  be  infallible,  because  she  p«)nir«s  « 
itlavidt  submission  of  all  her  members,  bishops,  priests,  and  laity, 
to  the  Pope.  "The  system  of  absolute  submission  runs  nn- 
cbccked  until  it  lerminatcs  in  Utc  Sovereign  Pontiff  at  Some, 
whose  Indicts  and  decrees  none  can  question,  and  wbo  is  theiefbre 
aliGoluIti  lord  of  Ihe  Paji^  lailb,"  (p.  T7.)  We  can  see  nothing 
unmuonaUo  in  making  the  Pope,  under  God,  the  'absolute 
lunl  uf  the  Pa/iol  feith."  As  U>  (lie  submia^on.  if  the  Pope 
has  anthority  6om  Ooil  as  the  sHpreme  \fciible  bead  of  tfce 
Okurch,  it  cannot  bo  »  Alarif^  submission :  f.ir  slavery  is  not 
in  BuUniBsiiin,  but  in  snbmbnon  to  an  anthority  whit^  has  do 
right  to  Mact  it  KaaMO  (micIms  tint  if«  aiv  boomd  to  <>hry 
(t«d,  tai  h>  ob«y  him  «|Halh'  thnMgh  vbatMys-  or^^  it 
fhwnhim  tooonmwnd  ne.or  b>|iran«^f«ke  luc  «>II.  IfWl 
caoHwrioMd  Um  I\>|w  »  bii  vicar  n  llw  go/eenxofaX  of  I 
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K'^iskIi,  there  is  nothing  repugnant  to  reuson  iu  submlsBion  of 

■  pbcdience  to  tlie  Fop«.  The  Professor  must  prove  tbitt  tlie  Popa 
H^  not  divinely  comtnissiotied,  before,  from  tlie  fact  that  tlie 
I'Chnrch  obliges  us  to  obey  liini,  be  can  conclude  tbnt  she  errs  oi 
I'ia  liable  to  err.     But  lliia  he  haa  not  proved. 

3.  The  Church  makes  ibe  Pope  greater  than  God, — H  papa 
V-ipiVi  ehe  Dioj>er  noi  allri. — and  cannot  assert  his  supremucy 
I-  without  asserting  his  infallibility.  But  if  she  asseiia  the  in&lli- 
Llnlitj  of  the  Pope,  she  denies  that  she  is  an  infallible  Cbnrcli ; 
I  Ibr,  during  the  first  ax  centuries,  there  was  no  Pope.  (p.  76.) 
VWhere  the  Professor  picked  up  his  scrap  of  Italian,  he  docs  not 
L  joform  ua;  but  if  any  one  has  made  biin  believe  that  Catholics 
K  Ijold  the  Pope  to  be  greater  than  God,  he  may  be  sure  he  haa 
tiljeen  imposed  upon.  How  can  we  hold  the  Pope  to  be  greater 
T  than  God,  when  we  believe  him  to  be  simply  the  vicar  of  Jeaus 
r  Cbrist,  receiving  all  tbAt  he  ia  and  has  from  God  X  Grant  that 
f  Papal  supremiicy  necessarily  carries  with  it  Papal  inflillibility, — 
C'H  ducLrine  we  by  no  means  dispute, — the  conclusion  is  not  sus- 

■  tained;  for  it  is  not  proved  that  during  the  first  six  centuries 
L  tiiera  was  no  Pope.  What  the  Professor  alleges  as  proof  is  not 
['Conclusive.  Ilis  statements  are  eitlier  false  or  irmlevaut.  WliaC 
l.lw  SAys  that  is  true  is  not  to  his  purpose;  what  he  says  that  is 
I'to  bis  purpose  is  not  true.  He  alleges, — 1,  Till  the  seventh 
rcentury,  at  least,  the  bishops  of  the  Church,  not  excepting  the 
T-  bishops  uf  Rome,  were  regarded  as  oflicially  equal ;  S.  Accord- 
to  iiig  to  St.  Jerome,  wherever  there  is  a  bishop,  he  is  of  the  same 
B'lnerit  and  the  same  priesthood,  and,  according  to  St.  Cyprian, 
B'the  episcopate  is  one,  and  every  bishop  has  on  uudivided  portion 
I  of  it;  8.  St.  Cyprian  says  to  the  African  bishops  in  the  great 
Kippuodl  at  Carthi^e,  that  none  of  them  makes  himself  a  bishop 
I'ftf  bishops,  and  that  il  belongs  solely  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to 
■;invest  them  with  authority  in  the  goveromentof  his  Church,  and 
JIq  judge  them;  and,  4.  St.  Gregory  the  Great  disclaimed  the 
E  tide  of  "Universal  Bishop."  (pp.  78,  79.) 

To  the  first  we  reply,  thai,  not  only  as  late  as  the  aevenli 
i  all  the  bishops  of  ^lig  Cbuxijli, flot  .ezce^o^  ^-i 
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lii'ihoiifi  of  Rome,  regurded  as  officially  equal,  iiiit  tbey  are,  na 
bi!.lii>}iB,  so  regarded  even  now ;  and  na  t!ie  fact  tlipt  they  ara 
HOW  BO  regarded  <loes  not  prove  tliat  tiiere  is  now  no  Pope,  tha 
tiict  that  they  were  so  I'egarded  during  the  first  six  centuries  can* 
not  prove  that  there  was  no  Pope  then.  The  equality  of  all 
bishops  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Church,  The  Pope,  as  simple 
bisbop,  is  only  the  equal  of  his  brethren  ;  he  is  superior  only  as 
bUhop  of  Rome,  of  which  see  the  primacy  is  an  adjunct,  or  pre- 
rogative. "Tlius,  a  Roman  council,  in  378,  says  of  Pope  Dam- 
asus,  that  he  ia  equal  ia  office  to  the  other  bishops,  and  surpasses 
them  in  the  premgatit'e  of  hia  see."* 

To  the  second  we  give  a  fiimilnr  reply.  The  unity  of  the 
episcopate,  and  that  each  bishop  possesses  an  undivided  por- 
tion of  it,  tliat  is,  that  the  bishops  possess  or  hold  it  in  aolido, 
according  to  the  felicitious  exprcBaton  of  St.  Cyprian,  is  held  by 
the  t^liurch  now,  and  believed  as  firmly  by  all  Catholics  as  ever 
it  was.  As  the  belief  of  this  doctrine  is  not  now  disconnected' 
with  the  belief  in  the  Papacy,  it  cannot  follow,  from  its  having' 
been  entertained  in  the  time  of  St,  Cy[irian,  that  there  was  then 
no  Pope.  This  reply  disposes  of  the  citation  from  St.  Jetomu, 
as  well  as  of  that  from  St.  Cyprian,  But  the  Professor  argues, 
that,  if  the  episcopate  be  one,  and  the  bishops  possess  it  in  »oli- 
do,  there  can  be  no  Pope.  We  do  not  see  that  this  follows, 
Unity  is  inconceivable  without  a  centre  of  unity,  and  how  con- 
ceive the  bishops  united  in  one  nnd  the  same  episcopate  without 
the  Pope  as  their  centre  of  union  ! 

To  the  third  we  reply,  tliat,  according  to  the  feir  interpretation 
of  the  language  of  St.  Cyprian,  in  reference  to  its  occasion  and 
purpose,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject.  But  let  it  bfa 
that  St  Cyprian  intended  to  deny,  and  actually  does  deny,  thg 
P;ipal  authority,  what  then  ?  Before  the  Professor  can  conc'ude 
that  there  was  no  Pope  down  to  St.  Cyprian's  time,  he  must 
prove  either  that  St.  Cyprian  is  a  witness  whose  testimony  wfl 
as  Catholics,  are  bound  to  receive,  or  that  lie  is  one  who  could 

•  Ep.  V.  Apiid  Constant,  T  I.  col,  52S,  cited  bj  Konrick,  Primae^ 
rf  l&e  Apaitelic  See,  p.  106,  3d  eilitisa. 
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Tt,     Ab  Cfttliolica,  we  are  bound  to  receive  the  testimony 
igle  &tliera  or  doctors  only  so  far  as  Ihoir  ti^acliing  is  coin- 
Sadent  witli  that  of  the  Chufch.     The  infalJilility  attaches  to  tha 
L  Church,  and  to  single  doctors  only  in  so  fur  as  they  leach  her 
doetrine.     Never,  then,  can  we  be  bound  to  receive  the  testimo- 
ny of  any  father  or  doctor  which  conflicts  with  her  teaching. 
Ilia  Testimony  of  St.  Cyprian  does  thus  conflict,  if  what  it  is 
alleged  to  be.     Therefore  we  are  not  bound  to  receive  it,  and  it 
cannot  be  urged  against  us,  as  an  argumentum  ad  kominem. 
1  Then  the  Professor  must  prove  tliat  St,  Cyprian  did  not  err, 
;  3nt,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  this  he  ean  do  only  by  prov- 
'  K'g  that  he  could  not  err.     This  ho  does  not  do,  and  cannot  pre- 
E '^nd;  for  he  admits  no  infaUible  authority  but  that  of  the  writ- 
\  leu  word.  (p.  84.)     Consequently,  let  tlie  testimony  of  St.  Cy- 
I  ^on  be  what  it  may,  it  is  not  suffident  to  prove  that  there  was 
L'  no  Pope  down  U>  his  time. 

Moreover,  if  tlie  alleged  testimony  of  St.  Cyprhm  refers  to 
the  Papal  authority  at  all,  it  refers  to  it  only  inasmuch  as  it  de- 
nies the  right  of  St.  Stephen,  bis  contemporary,  whom  Mr. 
Thomwell  himself  calls  tha  Pope,  to  excereise  that  authority. 
If  St.  Cyprian's  language  does  not  express  reiintanee  to  the  Pa- 
pal authority,  it  eonlams  no  reference  to  it  But  resistance  ia 
an  authority  proves  its  existence.  1'here  was,  then,  in  the  time 
t>i  St.  Cyprian,  an  actual  Pope,  that  is,  a  Pope  eljuming  the  right 
to  exercise  the  Papal  authority;  and  the  position  of  the  Profes- 
sor, that  there  was  no  Pope,  is  contradicted  by  his  own  witness. 
"But  not  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church."  That 
is  a  question,  not  of  reason,  but  of  authority,  and  therefore  not 
debatable.  The  simple  question,  slated  in  the  terms  most  favor- 
able to  the  Professor,  resolves  itself  into  this, — whether  St,  Cyp- 
rian is  to  be  believed  agwnst  St.  Stephen,  who  claimed  to  be 
Pope,  and  the  Churrii,  who  admitted  his  claim.  To  assume 
that  he  is,  is  to  beg  the  qnestion.  The  Professor  must,  then, 
give  us  3  valid  reason  for  believing  St.  Cyprian  rather  than  St 
Step)ien  and  the  Church,  or  he  proves  notliing  by  St.  Cyprian's 
testimony,  be  it  what  il  may.     But  he  has  given  ns  no  such 


raasoR.     8t  Cypmn  whs  fnllible,  aoj  tUlliUlily  is  not  suIGcioq 
to  Ket  aside  tiie  cUiin  of  infcUtbiUty. 

To  the  fourth  we  nnswer,  ttutt  St.  Gregory  tlie  Great  disclaimed 
through  humility,  as  savoring  of  pride,  the  title  of  "Universal 
Bishop,"  we  grant,  but  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  The 
Ptofessor  must  prove  that  he  disclaimed  the  Papacy  and  the 
Papal  authority,  or  he  does  not  prove  liis  position.  But  this  he 
does  not  and  cannot  do ;  for  St.  Gregory  lie  Great,  as  U  well 
known,  on  numerous  occasjona,  asaerted  and  excrdaed  that  au- 
thority ;  nay,  it  was  in  the  exercise  of  it  that  he  rebuked 
John  Jejunator,  Patriarch  of  Gonstantinople,  for  arrogating  to 
himself  the  title  of  "  (Ecumenical  Patriarch," 
even  tlie  Bishop  of  Rome,  though  Sovereign  Ponti^  forbore  b 


The  Professor,  it  is  evident  from  these  replies,  fails  to  prove' 
that  during  tlie  first  six  centuries  there  was  no  Poi>e.     His  oV 
jeetion,  founded  on  the  aaEumptioQ  that  there  was  none,  falls, 
therefore,  to  tlie  ground  ;  and  if  it  were  required  by  our  presei 
argument,  we  could  and  would,  prove  an  uninterrupted  su< 
fiion  uf  Popes  from  St.  Peter  to  Piua  the  Ninth, 

4.  The  ProfeiiBur,  taking  it  for  granted  that  he  had  provi 
that  the  infellibility  of  the  Church,  if  lodged  with  the  Pope^ 
could  not  be  asserted,  proceeds  to  show  that  it  cannot  be  main- 
tuined,  if  lodged  either  with  general  cinuncils  or  with  the  Eceli 
silt  disper»a.  But  these  tliree  ways  are  all  the  possible  sup] 
sitions,  and  if  in  no  one  of  tliese  the  Church  can  be  infallil 
she  cannot  be  infallible  at  all.  But  he  iias  not,  aa  we  ha\i 
seen,  disjiroved  her  inCillibility  through  the  Pojie,  and,  for 
he  proves,  she  may  be  infallible  through  her  Sovereign  Pontiffe. 
Consequently,  as  far  as  the  argument  to  disprove  her  infallibility 
is  concerned,  it  is  no  matter  whether  she  is  infallible  in  eithi 
of  the  other  two  modes  or  not. 

But  she  cannot  be  infiillible,  if  the  infallibility  he  lodged  wil 
tlie  general  councils;  for  full  two  hundred  yearn  elapsed  from 
die  death  of  the  last  of  the  Apostles  before  such  a  comic 
Mser  blud.  (p,  79.)     If  her  infaliibility  »  expressed  onlij  th 
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getieml  councils,  we  concede  iL;  but  tLis  ta  no  Catholic  doc- 
trine ;  fnr  we  all,  wliile  wu  hold  llie  general  council  to  be  infitl- 
lible,  hold  also  tliat  tliu  bishops  of  ihe  Churah  in  uniou  with 
their  chief,  thi^  Pope,  t^di  iofallibly  when  Uisjieraed,  each  in  hii 
own  diooeae,  aa  well  as  when  congregated  in  council. 

But  the  conucils  cannot  be  in^lible,  Ijecauae  tlie  early  ooun- 
i^ls  attributed  the  authority  of  the  caiiooa  they  settled  to  the 

'  aanctJoa  of  tlie  £m|ieror.  (p.  80.)  As  this  is  asserted  without 
way  proofs  it  is  sufficient  for  us  simply  to  deny  it.  Tfiat  the 
eitiit  eSeot  of  the  canons,  or  their  autliority  ua  civil  laws,  de- 
pended on  the  aaiictJon  of  the  Emperor,  we  concede, — for  the 

\  Church  never  iwaunies  to  enact  civil  kws ;  but  that  they  de- 

.1  pended  on  that  sanction  for  their  einritual  effeot,  or  their  author- 
kf  in  the  spirilual  order,  we  deny,  and  some  better  authority 

Jj&an  that  of  one  Barrow,  au  Anglican  minister,  which  is  no  au- 

I '.ferity  at  all,  will  bo  needed  to  prove  it. 

The  infallibility  of  the  Church,  continues  the  Professor,  can-, 
lot  be  maint.'uned,  if  lodged  with  the  pastors  of  the  Church 
dispersed  each  in  his  own  diocese ;  because  it  would  then  de])en  J 
ou  unanimous  consent,  and  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  can 
never  be  ascenained.  (p,  81,)  Tlii«  unanimous  consent  could 
not  be  ascertained,  if  the  pastors  of  the  Church  were  so  many 
independent  and  unrelated  individuals,  like  Protestant  miuisten, 
we  concede ;  but,  whether  congregated  or  dispersed.  Catholic 
pastors  are  onb  soar,  hold  the  episcopate  in  solitlo,  and 
through  the  Pojie,  the  centre  of  unity  and  communion,  they  all 
commune  with  each,  and  each  with  all.  Eatih  is  bound  for  all, 
and  all  fui'  eaeb,  and  eacli  by  virtue  of  this  communion  can  give 
the  unanimous  &ith  of  all.  All  that  we  need  know  is  that  the 
particular  pastor  to  whom  we  are  subjected  is  in  communion 
with  the  Pope ;  for  if  he  is,  we  know  he  is  in  communion  with 
the  head,  then  with  the  body,  and  then  witli  tha-raembeis.  If 
thus  in  corarnunion  with  tlie  head,  with  tiie  body,  and  with  the 
members,  what  he  gives  as  the  unanimous  &itli  of  the  whole 
mtist  be  the  unanimous  failh  of  the  whole,  or  that  which  has  the 
mwumQus  conEent  of  all  ... 
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5.  But  the  Church  cannot  be  infitllible,  because  she  l)w  oon>  I 
iviijieted  herself.     "  Pojtes  have   coutrailieted  Popes,  counciU   ■ 
hate  contradicted  councils,  pastors  have  contradicted  jHistots, 
&p."  (p.  83;)     This  Brgiimcnl  is  good,  if  tJie  fact  be  ae  alleged. 
But  tiie  6ict  of  contradiction  mui't  be  pjoved,  not  taken  ior 
grantod.     Does  the  Professor  prove  it?     Let  us  see.     The  first  d 
(>roof  he  offers  ia,  that  "  the  Council  of  Constantinojile  decreed- 4 
the  removal  of  images,  and  the  abolition  of  iin^e-worship,  and  f 
the  Council  of  Nioe,   twenty-threo  years   aft«r,   re^establisbcd    ' 
Doth."  (p.  84.)     But,  unhappiLy  for  the  Profeesor,  no  Coundl 
of  Constantinople,  or  of  aiiy  other  place,- recognized  or  received 
by  the  Church  as  a  council,  ever  decreed  any  such  tiling.    There 
may  have  been,  for  aught  we  care,  an  aseembly  of  Icouoduta 
at  Constantinople,  collected  by  an  Iconoclastic  emperor,  which 
made  some  such  decree ;  hut  that  no  more  implicates  the  Church 
than  a  decree  of  a  college  of  dervishes  or  of  a  synod  of  P 
■tenan  ministers. 

"  The  second  Council  of  Ephesus  approved  and  sanctioned  the 
impiety  of  Eutyches,  and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  condemned 
it."  {Sh.)  But  there  wna  only  one  Council  of  Ejibesus,  and  lliat 
was  held  before  the  rise  of  the  Eutychian  heresy !  There  was 
an  Ejihesian  Lalrocinium  which  approved  the  herray  of  Euty- 
ches, but  it  was  no  council,  and  its  doings  were  condemned, 
instantly,  by  the  Church. 

"The  fourth  Council  of  Lateran  asserted  the  doctrine  of  a 
physical  change  in  the  Euoharistic  elements,  in  expreaa  contra- 
dicfion  to  the  teachings  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  the  evi- 
dent declarations  of  the  Apostles  of  the  Lord."  (ib.)  Tlie  Pn>- 
fessor  is  not  the  authority  for  determining  what  was  the  doctiine 
of  the  Apostles  or  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  cannot  urge  his 
notions  of  either  as  a  standard  by  which  to  try  the  Church.  He 
must  adduce,  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  herself,  the  teach- 
tiigs  of  the  primitive  Church  contradicted  by  the  decree  of  the 
fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  before  he  can  allege  that  dec 
assertion  as  a  proof  of  her  having  contradicted  herself  Thii 
-  he  iuu  oat  doni'. 


.  ro  un.  i-TKon. 

*"nie  second  Council  of  Oiaiiga  gave  iU.  sanction  to  Bomc  of 
!lie  leading  doctrines  of  the  school  of  AugiistiDc,  and  the  Coun- 
eil  of  Trent  threw  the  Church  into  the  arms  of  Pelagius."  .((6.) 
Here  no  InstHnce  of  contradiction  ia  espreased,  But  ii  is  not 
WuB,  and  the  Profeasor  offara  no  proof,  thnt  the  Council  of  Trent 
ftrew  the  Church  into  the  arms  of  Peiagius ;  and  as  a  mattei 
of  htA,  that  conncij  defines  the  doctrines  of  grace,  which  con- 
demn the  Fela^'au  heresy,  in  the  very  words  of  St.  Augustine, 
The  Professor  would  do  well  to  aet  about  the  study  of  ecclesias- 
tical history 

"  Tlius,  at  different  periods,  every  type  of  doctrine  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  bosom  of  an  unchangeable  Church."  ((6.)  Not 
])roved,  and  would  not  be,  oven  if  the  foregoing  charges  were 
■ostained.  False  inferences  and  unsupported  a^ertions  are  not 
predsely  the  arguments  to  disprore  tlie  infallilnlity  of  the  Church. 
We  beg  the  Profeasor  to  review  his  logic 

"  The  Church  has  been  distracted  by  every  variety  of  sect, 
'  tormented  by  every  kind  of  controversy,  coDviilsed  by  every 
Bpeciee  of  heresy."  If  this  means  thnt  she  has  sanelioned  every 
variety  of  sect  and  every  species  of  heresy,  we  airapSy  reply,  that 
Uie  Professor  has  not  proved  it ;  if  it  means,  that,  first  and  last, 
she  has  had  to  combat  every  variety  of  sect  and  species  of  heresy, 
«e  concede  it.  tlut  to  adduce  this  as  a  proof  of  her  having  con- 
tradicted herself  is  ridiculous  in  logic,  and  monstrous  in  morals. 
You  might  as  well  argue  that  the  Church  was  once  Lutheran, 
because  she  condemned  Lutheranism,  Calvinistic,  because  she 
condemned  Calvinism,  that  St.  John  was  n  Gnostic,  because  he 
WToto  hig  Gospel  to  condemn  Gnosticism,  or  that  Mr.  Thomwell 
UniBelf  is  a  Catholic,  because  he  anathematizes  Catholicity ;  nay, 
-  ibat,  the  judge,  who,  in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  functions, 
Eondemns  the  crime  of  murder,  must  needs  be  Lhe  murderer, 
md  that  the  eleven  were  guilty  of  the  treachery  of  Judas,  for 
they  no  doubt  condemned  it.  Is  this  Protestant  bg^c,  and 
Protestant  morality  ? 

The  Church  "  at  last  has  settled  down  on  a  platform  whid. 
Mmhilafcs  the  word  of  God,  denounces  the  doctrines  of  .Ohnri_j 
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aad  Lifj  Apostles,  and  bars  the  gat«s  of  salvation  against  men 
(16.)     Indeed  !     How  did  the  Professor  leam  al)  that ! 

Here  is  all  the  Professor  adduces  to  prove  the  lact  of  Iha 
Chureh  having  contradicted  herself  and  it  evidently  does  not 
prjve  it.  Tlien  the  argument  founded  on  it  agniiiBt  the  inlalti' 
bility  of  the  Church  must  go  for  nothing.  For  aught  that  yel 
appeal's,  the  Church  may  be  intalHble.  It  is  certainly  a  great 
inconvenience  not  to  know  ecclesiastical  history  when  one  wishes 


From  these  objections,  which  the  Profeaaor  calk  "hJBtorical 
difiicultieH  in  the  doctrine  of  Papal  infallibility,"  we  proceed  ta 
consider  another  class,  in  his  Sixth  Letter,  which  we  may  term 
philosophical  difficulties.  The  charge  under  this  head  ii,  thai 
the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church — Pajwl  inftdlibility, 
as  tJio  Professor  improperly  expreeses  it — leads  to  skepticism, 
(p.  89.)  The  proofe  assigned,  as  nearly  as  we  can  get  at  them, 
amidst  a  mass  of  speculations  sometimes  correct  enough,  but 
illustrating,  when  conddered  in  relation  to  the  ailment,  ottly 
the  ipnaranlia  tleneki, — a  favorite  figure  of  log^c  with  tiie 
author, — are  two,  namely,  the  Church  enjoins  dogmas  which 
contmdict  reason,  and  holds  that  doctrines  may  be  philosophi- 
cally true,  and  yet  iheolt^cally  false. 

1,  The  instance  adduced  to  prove  that  the  Church  requires  us 
to  believe  what  contradicts  reason  is  the  doctrine  of  Transub- 
stantdation.  It  is  a  principle  of  reason  that  we  believe  our  senses. 
But  this  doctrine  denies  the  testimony  of  our  senses,  and  there- 
fore eontradicfs  reason,  "  Upon  the  authority  of  Rome  we  are 
required  to  believe  that  what  our  senses  pronounce  to  be  bread, 
that  what  the  minutest  analysts  which  chemistry  can  institute  ia 
nble  to  reeolve  into  nothing  but  bread,  what  every  sense  pro- 
nounces to  bo  material,  is  yet  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  soul, 
and  body,  and  Divinity,  lull  and  entire,  perfect  and  eomplet*. 
Here  Rome  and  the  senses  are  evidently  at  war  ;  and  here  tha 
infallible  Church  is  made  lo  despise  one  of  the  original  prinniplet 
vS  belief  whi''ii  God  has  impressed  upon  tlie  constdbtlitHtnf  tlM 
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mind."  (p.  93.)  What  is  here  said  about  Jie  ininiit«>st  anHlynis 
chemiitiy  can  institute,  &a.,  amounts  to  nothing,  makes  tlie  case 
neither  stronger  nor  weaker ;  for  ehemiotl  analysis,  however 
nitinit«  or  successfiil,  caa  giye  us  only  sensible  phenomena.  It 
never  attains  to  subslance  ilwlf.  The  simple  assertion  is,  that 
the  doctrine  of  Transubntnntiation  contradicts  reason,  bfcause  it 
contradicts  the  senses.     But  is  this  true  ! 

Tliere  is  no  contradiction  of  the  spnses,  nnless  the  doctrine 
requires  us  to  beliove  that  what  is  attested  by  the  senses  is  lUse. 
•  What  ia  it  the  senses  attest  1  Simply  the  presence  in  the  Sacred 
Host  of  the  species,  accidents,  or  geatiUe  phenomena  of  bread. 
This  is  all ;  for  it  is  well  settled  in  philosophy,  that  the  senses 
attain  only  lo  the  phenomena,  and  never  to  tlie  subetanoe  or  snb 
ject  of  the  phenomena.  Does  the  doctrine  of  IVansubstantiation 
deny  this  \  Not  at  all.  It  asserts  precisely  what  the  senses 
.issert,  namely,  the  presence  in  the  Sacred  Host  of  tlie  spedes, 
RocidentR,  or  sensible  plienomena  of  bread.  Then  it  doe*  not 
contradict  the  senses. 

"  But  it  k  a  principle  of  human  nature  to  believe,  that,  where 
we  find  the  phenomena,  there  is  also  their  subject ;  that,  if  in  the 
Sacred  Host  all  the  sensible  phenomena  of  bread  are  present, 
the  substance  of  bread  is  also  present."  Undoubtedly,  if  rea- 
son has  no  authority,  mlisfactory  to  herself,  for  believing  the 
contrary.  In  ordinary  eases,  reason  has  no"  such  authority,  and 
wo  ore  to  believe  that  the  sensible  phenomena  and  their  subject; 
do  go  together.  But  reason  cannot  deny  that  God,  if  he  chooses, 
can,  by  a  miraculous  exertion  of  his  power,  change  the  subject 
without  changing  the  phenomena,  and  if  in  any  particular  case 
it  be  certified  infallibly  to  her  that  he  actually  does  so,  she  her- 
self requires  ns  to  believe  it.  In  the  Most  Holy  Eucharist,  it  is 
so  certified  to  reason,  if  the  Church  be  infallible,  and  therefore, 
in  believing  that  the  aonsible  phenomena  of  bread  are  ihera 
without  their  natural  subject,  we  are  simply  obeying  reason,  and 
of  coarse,  then,  do  not  contradict  it.  It  is  no  contradiction  of 
reason  t«  believe  on  a  higher  reason  what  we  should  not  and 
'MUld  BOl  on  a  lower  reason.     Ia  this  doctrine,  we  nre  simply 
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required  to  suspend  tLe  ordioHry  reason  at  tlie  bidding  of 
extraordinary  reason,  whicli  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  imreasi 
able.  Consequently,  there  is  in- the  doctrine  notliing  contrary 
to  reaaon,  and  the  Church,  in  enjoining  iL,  does  not  enjoin  a  dog- 
ma which  contradicts  either  reason  or  the  senses,  though  she  un.- 
questionably  does  enjoin  a  dogma  which  is  above  reason.  Thei 
fiist  proof,  tLerefore,  that  the  doctrine  of  infaiiibility  "leads  to 
skepticism,"  must  be  abandoned,  aa  having  no  foundation  iat 
iL=elf. 

2.  The  second  proof  is  no  better.  That  certain  infidel  or 
paganizing  philosophers,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  and 
ehrly  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  mainttuned  that  pro|>osi' 
lions  may  be  philosophically  true,  yet  theologically  false,  we  con- 
cede; that  this  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Schoolmen,  or  that  it 
was  ever  for  a  moment  countenanced  by  the  Church,  we  deny. 
Indeed,  Leo  X.,  in  Concilii  LateranensU  Seas.  8,  1513,  con- 
demns it,  by  declaring  every  assertion  contrary  to  revealed  faith 
to  be  talse.  and  decreeing  that  all  persons  adhering  to  such  erro- 
neous assertions  be  avoided  and  punished  as  heretics, — tanquam 
lueretirog.  It  would  not  bo  amiss,  if  the  Professor  would  bear 
in  mind  that  proofe  which  are  themselves  either  felse  or  in  want, 
of  proof  prove  nothing,  however  pertinent  they  may  be. 

We  cannot  follow  the  Professor  in  his  declamatory  speculft- 
tJons  in  support  of  his  charge.  His  reasoning  is  all  fallaoiou*. 
He  starts  with  the  assumption,  that  the  Church  is  &llib1e,  hita 
no  authority  from  Glod  to  teach,  and  then  charges  her  with  con-. 
sequences  which  would  follow,  no  doubt,  if  she  were  fallible,  if 
she  had  no  divine  commission ;  for  they  are  the  precise  conse- 
qnenoes  which  do  follow  from  the  (caching,  or  rather  action,  of 
the  Protestant  sects.  If  the  Church  were  fallible,  a  mere  haman 
authority,  arrogantly  claiming  to  ieach  infiillibly,  we  certainly 
should  not  defend  her,  or  dispute  that  her  influence  would  be 
as  ba.1  a9>  Mr.  Thornwell  falsely  alleges;  but  we  do  not  rect^- 
nize  his  right  to  assume  the  fallibility  of  the  Church  as  the  basia 
ftf  his  proofe  that  she  is  not  infallible  ;  and  we  cannot  accept  as 
^ts  mere  consequences  deduced  fromj^^mi^Mis  whidi  W^ 
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taj,  and  wlmh  is  not.  yot  proved,  fai  less  receive  them  as  prooGi 
f  the  hypothesis, 
TLece  are  in  Catholic  countries,  no  doubt,  many  unbelievers  ; 
^ut  before  this  can  be  adduced  as  endence  that  the  Church,  by 
g  to  be  infallible,  leads  them  into  unbelief  it  is  necessary 
to  prove  that  she  is  not  infallible.  If  infallible,  she  cannot  have 
a  skeptical  tendency ;  because  what  she  enjoins  must  be  infalli- 
ble.truth,  and  skepticism,  when  it  doi's  not  proceed  from  malice, 
results  always,  not  from  truth  bein^  present  to  the  mind,  but 
from  its  not  being  present  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
.ihe  olfactions  to  Christianity  on  which  unbelievers  ehieay  rely 
sre  not  drawn  from  the  distinctive  teachings  of  the  Catholic 
Cburoh,  nor  from  the  Scriptures  as  she  interprets  thera.  They 
are  nearly  all  drawn  from  the  Scriptures  as  interpreted  by  pri- 
vate judgment,  and  bencc,  as  we  should  ex[)ect,  infidelity  abounds 
^iefly  in  Protestant  countries.  Protestant  Germany,  England, 
^lie  United  States,  are,  any  one  of  tliem,  far  more  infidel  tban 
■  even  France ;  and  onr  own  city  cannot,  in  R-ligious  belief  cora- 
jftare  lavorably  witli  Paris,  iufidel  as  Paris  unhappily  is.  Modem 
infidehty  is  of  Protestant  origin  ;  Giordano  Bnmo  sojourned  in 
Protestant  England;  Baylo  was  a  Protestant,  and  resided  in 
Holland ;  Voltaire,  the  father  of  French  infidelity,  did  but  trans- 
purt  to  France  the  philosophy  of  the  Englishman  Locke,  and  the 
doctrines  and  objections  of  the  English  deists,  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  Tindal,  Toland,  Chubb,  Morgan,  Woolston,  and  others. 
Indeed,  to  England  especially  belongs  the  chief  glory,  such  as  it 
is,  of  infidelimng  modern  society.  France  and  Germany  are 
nothing  but  her  pupils.  Rightly  do  Protestants  regard  her  as 
the  faniwarb  of  their  religion ;  for  in  the  war  against  the  Church, 
against  the  revelation  of  Almighty  God,  she,  with  her  sanctimo- 
nious face  and  corrupt  heart,  has  the  chief  command.  It 
were  easy  to  show,  that,  aside  from  the  internal  malice  of  unbe- 
lierers,  the  chief  cause  of  infidelity  in  modern  society  is  Protest- 
antism, which  assorts  the  divine  autliority  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
then  leaves  them  to  be  interpieted  by  private  judgment;  but  it 
It  is  becoming  every  day  raoff  and  more  obviow 
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Siat,  ihe  more  FroU^tnuls  dveuUte  tbe  Bible,  tlie  mere  du  thej  J 
multiply  scoffers  and  unbelievers. 

Ill  Letter  VII.  we  come  to  another  class  of  objections,  which' 
we  may  term  moral  objections.  Tlioae  are  summed  up  in  the 
assertion,  The  Church  cannot  bo  infiillible,  because  ber  "infslli- 
bilily  19  conducive  to  licentionaness  and  immorality,"  (p.  105.) 
The  proof  of  IhLs  is,  first,  the  uiiproTcd  nHsertion,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  in&llibility  of  the  Cburcli  leudu  to  skepticism ;  and,' 
second,  the  allegatiou  that  Catholicity  and  Jesuitism  are  one  audi 
the  same  thing.  The  lirat  assertion  we  dismiss,  for  we  have  jnalt 
nhown  that,  the  Professor  does  not  suslain  it.  As  to  Jesnitfem, 
we  hiirdly  know  what  to  say  ;  ibr  we  do  not  know,  and  the  au- 
thor does  not  inform  us,  what  is  meant  by  .Tesnitifim.  For  anght 
that  appears,  the  identity  asserted  may  be  conceded  without  pwi- 
judioe  to  the  Church.  The  Society  of  Jesus  is  composed  of 
Catholic  priests,  and  we  are  not  aware  tliat  these  have  a.".y  pe- 
culiar doctrines,  either  of  faith  or  morals.  Indeed,  tliey  oould 
not  have ;  for  if  they  were  to  have  any,  they  would  be  obliged 
to  leave  the  Order  and  the  Church,  'i'he  notion  among  soma 
I'rotestnnts,  that  (he  Jesuits  are  a  sect  in  tbe  bosom  of  tbe 
Church,  professing  certain  dogmas  of  feith  or  certiun  principles 
of  morals  different  from  those  professed  by  other  Ciithelics,  is  ft 
ridiculous  biwnder.  Tbe  Churdi  enjoins  the  same  faith  and  tha 
e  principles  of  morals  upon  all  her  children,  and  no  person^ 
or  cla.13  of  persons,  would  be  suffered  to  te.ich  in  her  commui^j 

I,  who  should  add  to  or  take  from  them.  Tbe  Jesuits 
Catholics,  neither  more  nor  less,  and  it  is  f^r  to  presume  that  14] 
jhitb  and  principles  of  morals  they  agree  with  all  Catholics,  audi' 
profe,s3  what  the  Church  teaches. 

But  that  tbe  Jesuits  t«ach,  or  erer  have  taught,  doctrines  fa- 
vorable to  liceutiousness  or  immorality  is  a  matter  to  be  proved, 
not  taken  for  granted.  What  is  the  proof  the  Professor  offew! 
Here  is  all  we  can  find: — "These  throe  cardinal  principles — of 
intenljon,  mental  reservation,  and  probability — cover  the  whole 
puund  of  Jesuitical  atrocity."  (p.  llfi.\     The  ProtcfKif  labon 
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;  and  bard  to  identify  Catholicity  and  Jesuttisin.  U.v  rniisl, 
erefore,  concede  that  theae  three  principles  cover  the  whole  of 
C'lrhat  he  holds  to  be  atrocious  in  Catholicity.  Catholicity,  tht>n, 
Lis  "conducive  to  licentiousness  and  immorality,"  because  it  con- 
tains the  three  principles  of  "intention,  mental  reservation,  and 
probftbilitj."  But  what  is  the  meaning  the  ProfesBor  attaches 
lo  Uiese  principles )  Unhappily,  he  gives  us  no  la  and  j ) 
cit  snawet ;  for  he  writes  with  his  head  ful!  of  DUse  aasump  o 

"  The  detestahle  principles,"  he  saya,  "of  the  gr     less      1 

[the  Jesuits] niiiy  l>e  found  embodied         h  1  \ 

ennons  of  general  councils.     That  the  end  just  li  a    h     m 

that  the  interests  of  the  priesthood  are  superior  to  the  claims  of 

truth,  jnstice,  and  humanity,  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  decree 

of  the  Council  of  Latentn,  that  no  oaths  are  binding — that  to 

keep  thera.  is  perjury  rather  than  fidelity — which  conflict  with 

igtao  adrantige  of  the  Church.      What  fraud  have  the  Jesuits 

Bsmt  recommended  or  committed,  that  can  exceed  in  iniquity  the 

RUdody  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Constance  in  reference  tu 

""«!     What  spirit  have  they  ever  breathed  more  deeply  ira- 

d  nrith  cruelty  and  slaughter,  than  the  edict  of  Laternn  to 

a  and  magistrates,  to  extirpate  heretics  from  the  face  of  the 

h  i     The  principle  on  which  the  sixteentli  canon  of  the  third 

F^Omidl  of  Lateran  proceeds  covere  the  doctrine  of  menUU  re- 

maihKilumt.     If  the  end  justifies  the  means,  if  we  can  bo  [wr- 

t.jWad  with  impunity  to  protect  the  authority  of  the  priesthood, 

W^good  mlenlion  will  certainly  sanctify  any  other  lie,  and  a  man 

T|)h^  always  be  sure  that  he  is  free  from  sin,  if  he  can  only  be 

F:iure  of  his  allegiance  lo  Rome  and  his  antipathy  to  hereti&t. 

lilhe  doctrine  of  probability  is  in  full  accordance  with  the  spirit 

«f  the  Papacy,  iu  substituting  authority  for  eridence,  and  making 

the  opinions  of  men  the  arbiters  of  with.     And  yet  these  three 

cardinal  principles  of  intention,  mental  rosorvation,  and  probii- 

bili^,  which  are  so  thoroughly  Papal,  covet  the  whole  ground 

of  Jesuitical  atrocity." — pp.  114,  115. 

It  would  seem  from  this,  that  the  Professor  understands  by 
llie  principle  of  intention,  that  the  moral  character  of  the  actor 
B  deftrmined  by  the  intention  with  which  he  acts ;  by  that  of 
mental  reservation,  that  no  oue  can  bind  himself  by  oath  to  do 
iflicta  witil  the  advantage  of  the  Chavth',  woft:^ 
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that  of  probahility,  tbe  eubatitutitig  of  autlioritv  for  evidence 
Rnd  mailing  the  opinioas  of  men  the  )  rbiters  of  faith.  If  thb 
is  not  his  meaning,  we  are  unable  to  divine  what  it  is. 

That  Catholicity  t<!aches  that  the  moral  cbaracler  of  the  no- 
tor  ia  dctennined  by  his  intention,  or,  in  other  words,  that  an 
man  is  to  be  judged  according  t«  his  intention,  mny  be  tru^ 
but  this  must  he  morally  wrong,  or  it  cannot  be  adduced  as  ^ 
proof  that  the  teaching  of  the  Church  ia  "conducive 
tiouaneas  and  immorality."     That  this  is  morally  wrong,  the  I 
fessor  does  not  prove,  or  even  attempt  to  prove.     For  ourselves 
^^  we  are  not  aow  called  upon  to  prove  that  it  is  right. 

^L  the  Professor  to  prove  that  it  is  wiiing.     Bnt  we  own,  that,  from  ^ 

^H^  our  boyhood,  we  have  always  supposed  it  a  dictate  of  reason  that  J 

^^B  the  man  is  to  be  praised  or  blamed  according  to  bis  intentiotiii 

^^H  If  I  really  intend  to  do  a  man  evil,  my  unintentional  failure  to'  j 

^^H  do  him  evil  does  not  exonerate  me  from  guilt ;  if  I  really  intena  J 

^^^1  to  do  him  good,  but,  in  attempting  to  do  him  good,  unintentioa- 

^^H  ally  do  him  evil,  I  am  not  guilty.     If  1  have  killed  a  man  in 

^^H  self-defence,  the  law  excuses  or  justiHes  me ;  and  it  does  not 

^^H  hold  me  guilty  of  murder,  iioless  the  killing  has  been  done  with' 

^^K  a  felonious  intent     He  who  takes  the  life  of  a  fellow-being 

^^1  through  private  revenge  is  a  murderer;  the  public  officer  who 

^^m  does  it  iu  pursuance  of  a  judicial  sentence  is  no  murderer,  and 

^^B  does  but  a  justifiable  act     Whence  the  difference,  if  not  in  the 

^H  difference  of  intention !     That  no  act,  in  relation  to  the  actor,  is 

^^L  blameworthy  unless  done  from  a  malidous  intention,  or  praise- 

^^K  worthy  unless  done  from  a  virtuous  intention,  we  have  always 

^^H  supposed  to  be  the  teaching  of  reason,  and  we  must  have  hi^.l 

^^H  authority  to  convince  ns  that  we  have  been  wrong. 

^^V  "But  on  this  ground  the  Church  erects  her  doctrine,  that  th«J 

^^F  ind  justifies  the  means."     We  cannot  concede  this ;  first,  beatuM  i 

^^m  the  Ckureh  hat  no  aueh  doctrine  ;  and  second,  because  the  pria<  i 

^^^  ^ple  does  not  imply  it.     The  assertion,  that  the  Charch  teacbe^' 1 

^H*  that  any  Catholic  doctor  teaches,  or  ever  did  teach,  that  the  end  1 

^^^  justifies  the  means,  is  made  without  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  J 

^^K  reaaoii,  and  the  reverse  is  what^ 


TO  BH.'  tTlTOH, 

knows  who  knows  aij'tljing  of  lier  Uwiching.    The  doctrine  of 

iDtontioii  ohjectod  to  implies  uotliiug  of  thu  sort.     The  Churcb 

tonehea,  indeed,  that  the  act  for  vihich  we  are  nccountable  is  the 

act  of  the  will ;  but  she  teacbes  that  no  act  is  done  with  a  good 

!    intenljon  that  ia  not  referred  to  God  as  the  idtimate  end,  and 

llhnt  every  one  of  our  acta  is  to  be  so  referred.     Now,  in  choosmg 

I'tiie  means,  we  as  much  acl  as  we  do  in  the  choice  of  the  end, 

land  therefore  must  be,  as  to  the  means,  bound  by  the  same  law 

I  which  binds  na  ua  to  the  end ;  and  then  we  can  no  more  choos* 

I  Bnjust  means  than  we  can  unjust  ends,  and  therefore  can  1m 

f  «llowed  to  seek  even  just  ends  only  by  just  means. 

Tlie  Professor  says  that  "  the  Jesuit  Casnedi  maintains  in  a 

-pnbliilied  work,  that  al  the  day  of  judgment  God  will  say  to 

'  Comf,  my  lieloved,  you  who  have  committed  murder, 

-bla»lihemed,  &a^  because  you  believed  that  in  so  doing  you  were 

-right'"     But  he  takes  good  care  not  to  give  us  a  reference  to 

the  work  itwltj  and  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  no  JcKuit 

I  •rter  published  suuh  n  )«ntence,  unless  it  was  to  condiiran  it,  m 

L'Amtaining  a  Protestant  heresy.     That  invincible  ignorance,  if 

■■'Veftlly  invitieibia,  excuses  from  sin,  is,  no  doubt,  a  doctrine  of  the 

^  'CSiurch ;  for  she  teaches  that  no  one  can  ain  iu  not  doing  that 

which  he  has  no  power  to  do.    No  doubt,  iuvolunuirv  mistakes,  if 

.  Dtiavfttdable,  springing  from  no  malice  iu  the  will,  from  no  cul- 

|iab]c  neglect  of  ours,  are  excusable ;  but  no  Catholic  dinne  erer 

,    taught  that in\incible  ignorance  can  extend  to  the  great  precepta 

I  ■  i6f  the  natural  Inw,  to  such  as  forbid  murder,  blasphemy,  &c. ; 

■/  S»  they  are  engraven  on  the  heart  of  every  man,  and  are  evident 

~L  "Jd  every  man  by  the  light  of  natviral  reason.     The  Professor  has 

f    been  misled,  by  relying  on  the  authority  of  Pascal,  and  other 

I'-wrilars  of  his  sVamp,   He  refers  us  to  Pascal's  Provincial  Letters 

^TftDisk  popular  exposition  of  the  reoraiity  of  the  Jesuits."     He 

k  4ii^bt  as  well  refer  us  to  Voltaire's  Philosojihical  Dictionary 

'  'Or  s  popular  expositjon  of  the  morality  of  the  Gospel.     Pjiscal 

was  a  JBnsenist,  and  Janseniata  are  heretics,  not  Catholics.     The 

Protmcial  LetUn  are  witty,  but  wicked, — a   tissue  of  lies, 

Jind  misre^res^itatioDs,  froiu  begiuning  to  and,,  41  li« 


-jeea  nmply  proved  over  nnil   over  ag^n.     If  Mr.  Thomwull  *m 
i^Doraiit  uf  tliis  fivit,  hit  will  iuT^  U>  aearcU  li>ug  befbm  be  will 
find  a  CaChotJc  or  &  Jesuit  doctor  thai  wiD  permit  him  to  liold  ,i 
that,  bb  ignormce  is  uxcusabte.* 

*  In  onlinar;  tintea,  nrhM  we  have  >ud  in  ttie  text  is  all  that  noold 
need  to  be  laid  ia  rereienceto  tbe  Societ;  of  Jons;  but  non,  nhea  the 
Sdcjelj  issuSeKngawTere  peraeculian,  even  in  Catholic  countries,  we 
are  tiawilling  lo  pad  the  subject  over  without  bearing  our  lestimoay, 
feeble  aa  it  ii,  in  farirT  of  the  children  of  St.  Ignatius.  We  do  this  the 
more  willingly,  beiauH  we  we  conarlora  thai  we  bite  our«elTes  Ite- 
■(tiently  dnne  liiem  injustice,  bath  in  our  thoughia  ind  in  our  words. 
It  is  hard,  when  we  hear  a  hudy  of  men  widely  aad  conMaatly  decried, 
not  to  be  more  or  Icm  prejudiced  ugainsl  them ;  and  DOlfaitig  is  mote 
DatDcal  than,  when  under  [he  infliiencEi  of  this  prejudice,  to  eiaggenie 
tteyond  atl  reasonable  bi>und»  the  eliisbt  im]ierrecliaDs  ne  may  obaecve 
in  here  and  there  an  indiiidual  member,  and  to  generalize  them  into 
characleriitica  of  the  body  itself.  Few  persona  have  been  mote  preju- 
diced against  the  Society  of  Jeaus  than  we  ourselves.  But  having  raken 
snme  pnini  to  find  a  basis  Tor  the  unfavorable  judi-ment  we  had  forined, 
we  hardly  know  when  or  how,  we  confess  [bat  we  have  been  entirely 
unsuccessful.  There  may  have  been  individual  Jesuits  whose  cnnduct 
we  could  not  approve,  but  we  are  satisGed.  after  studying  the  history  of 
the  Order,  that  it  needs  no  other  defence  than  a  simple  slaletnenl  of 
fdcts,  and  no  other  eulogium  than  the  recital  of  its  deeds. 

Every  body  knows  the  popular  meaning  attached  to  Jriuilital.  Tak- 
ing the  word  in  Ibis  meauini;,  there  arc  no  men  so  little  Jetuitica!  as 
the  Jesuits.  Their  whole  history  proves  I  he  to  to  be  remarliable  for  their 
■implicily  of  heart,  sin^lenesa  of  purpose,  and  slraighi forwardness  of 
conduct  No  mui  can  take  up  a  work  in  defence  of  the  Order,  written 
by  a  member,  without  being  fully  convinced  that  the  Jesuit  is  the  anti- 
thesis of  the  character  commonly  ascribed  to  him.  We  have  heard 
many  charges,  and  grave  charges,  agninst  him ;  but  we  have  net  heard 
one  that  we  have  not  seen  refuted.  Jesuits  ore  men,  and,  of  course, 
BuHeT  more  or  leas  the  Inltrmitics  common  to  al)  men ;  but  we  should 
like  Id  he  shown  a  body  of  men,  of  et)Ual  nuiubers,  placed  in  tbe  try- 
ing circumstances  in  which  they  have  been,  who  have  shown  less  »l 
humsn  infirmity,  or  been  more  true  to  the  motto,  ^d  majortm  Det 
Glotiam.  There  is  no  field  of  science  or  art  which  Ihey  have  not  culti- 
vated with  success;  no  deportment  of  literature  which  they  have  not 
inriched  with  their  contributions :,  scarcely  a  nation  to  which  they  bav* 
not  preached  tile  croaii;  and  hardly  ■  iaud  which  they  have  not  COnWi 
drWiUl  the  blood  of  their  martyrs. 
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,  The  priiii'ijile  of  mental  reservation  happens  to  Tw  no 
Catholic  doctrina  rrotestanta  woiiM,  110  Juiibt,  be  [jlessed  to 
Hn^  that  the  Church  teaches  th&L  lyiug  ia  sometimes  juetiltfiblc, 
fur  such  a  doctrine  is  one  they  stand  very  much  in  need  of;  but 

Even  tha  pveBetit  peraeculion  of  the  Society  ia  to  ila  glory.  If  the 
lesuilH  hod  been  political  demagoguea. — ir  tlipy  had  been  violent  radi- 
cals, ready  to  aacrilice  liberly  to  license,  order  to  anBrchy,  religion  to 
litilllica,  heaven  to  earth, — our  ears  would  not  have  been  stunned  with 
madilened  oulcrieg  agaiiial  them ;  the  world  would  have  owned  Ihem 
aa  her  children,  and  the  age  would  have  delighted  to  honor  them.  We 
know  it  is  pretended  that  Ihey  are  the  eneinies  of  liberty  and  the  friends 
of  de9potfsm,  but  it  needs  only  a  slight  knowledge  of  facts  lo  know  that 
this  is  mere  pretence.  Liberty  has  more  than  once  found  ber  noblest 
champion  in  the  Jcauits,  and  the  hoalitilj  a  year  or  two  since  manifested 
lo  them  in  Prance  was  because  they  demanded  the  frcedoiirof  educa- 
tion, a  right  guarantied  by  the  Charter  itself.  They  may  not  be,  in 
theie  days,  foremost  among  those  who  stir  up  rebellions  and  revolulionB ; 
tliey  may  not  regard  the  fearful  events  vuhioh  have  recwntly  taken 
place  in  Europe,  as  sure  to  bring  back  the  golden  age  uf  the  poelaj 
they  may  hold  tbeir  miaaion  to  be  spiritual,  rather  than  political,  and 
MUeTE  it  more  impoi'tant  lo  convert  iodividuala  and  nations  lo  God 
than  to  one  political  creed  or  another ;  but  if  so,  it  iloes  not  follow  that 
Ihey  are  wrong,  or  that  for  this  very  reason  they  are  not  all  the  more 
worthy  of  our  respect  and  confidence. 

The  Society  of  Jesus  was  instituted,  not  for  political,  but  for  religious 
purposes,  and  its  members,  by  their  profession,  are  devoteil  to  preaching 
the  Gospel,  hearing  confessions,  and  edoceting  youth,  and  that  not  for 
one  country  only,  but  for  all  countries.  These  ends  are  the  same  and 
if  e^ual  importance  everywhere  and  under  all  forms  of  government. 
If  the  Jesuits  were  lo  adopt  a  pollti<^al  creed,  and  become  its  propagan- 
dists, how  couid  they  devote  themselves  In  the  ends'  of  Iheir  inelilule, 
ilikeuoder  the  monarchy  of  Europe  and  the  democracy  of  America? 
What  course  would  or  could  be  proper  for  them,  hot  lo  abstnin  from 
declaring  themselves  in  favor  of  any  particular  form  of  government, 
■»nd  to  content  themselves  with  simply  inculcating  upon  all  citizens  to 

'*bey  the  legitimate  government  of  tlieir  country,  whatever  its  form  or 

'eoMtilution  ? 

The  chaise  against  the  Jesuits  of  being  in  favor  of  this  or  that  forin 

government  arises   rom  their  refusal  to  declare  themselves  in  favor 

one  or  aoolher.  frot.i  the  fact  that  they  have  no  political  creed,  and 

make  it  a  point  of  duty  lo  stand  aloof  from  politics,  and  to  confine  tliem- 

of  their  spiritual  functioni. 


ISS 

slie   toadies   notliirig  of  ihe  Hort.     Slie  Joea   not  cotilinand  liei 
chiklieti  at  uW  times  mid  on  all  occasions  to  spt'iik  all  tbi^  truth 
ihoy  may  happen  to  know,  bat  she  doea  co'imand  them  i 
to  speak  any  thing  but  the  truth ;  utiit  sha  teachra  them,  that, 

powers  that  be,  and  cDOipart  Ihemselves  as  irysl  subjects  to  Ihe  aDtbor>    i 

ii;  of  tbe  country,  wlielher  it  be  aulDc^racy,  as  in 

nl'am,  b.i  in  France  and  Great  Britain.  i>r  repnblici 

What  mnre  could  wc  ailt  of  them  t     \{  tyrants  denounce  Ihem  becauaa 

Ihcy  will  not  turn  defenders  of  tyranny.  If  revolutionists  denoance  them    | 

because  thejuvilL  not  join  in  tile  war  against  legitimate  nulhority.whoBB   j 

riitit  is  it  ?    Are  we  to  condemn  the  Jesuits  because  tyrants  and  revnln- 

Wherevet  the  Jesuits  are  permitted  to  ealablisii  lliemselves,  they  are 
a  blessing.  It  is  not  easy  to  ealimate  the  value  (o  tliia  country  of  their 
services  as  iuBlruclora  of  our  youth.  It  would  lie  ilillieiilt  to  find  a  aub- 
■titute  for  them  as  educators.  In  every  part  of  the  country,  they  are, 
for  Ihe  pure  love  of  God,  founding  colleges,  and  training  up  oar  child> 
ren  in  the  way  they  shi^uld  go.  Is  this  nothing?  These  colleges  ars 
but  of  yesterday,  jet  have  they  already  done  great  service, — as  we  our- 
selves can  personally  testily,  and  who  have  peculiar  reason  to  liank 
Almighty  God  for  raising  up  and  moving  the  good  fathers  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  imporlant  (Tork  of  education.  But  as  yet  they  hava 
really  done  uothing,  in  corapaiison  with  what  they  will  do.  They 
now  rank  among  the  beat  in  the  country,  and  in  a  few  years  they  will 
place  education  with  □$  at  least  on  a  level  with  what  it  is  In  the  ingst 
favored  countries  of  the  Old  Woild.  And  Can  We  Count  this  small 
service ! 

Worldings  may  despise  the  Jesuits,  infidels  and  heretics  may  calum- 
niale  them;  misguided  Catholics,  whose  faith  is  but  a  dead  faith,  may 
distrust  them  ;  but  Jlie  world  needs  ihem,  our  own  country  needs  them, 
nnd  though  Ihe  Church  is  dependent  on  no  religious  order,  they  are 
not  the  least  efficient  of  her  servants.  Proleslania,  in  their  estimation 
Ipf  the  Jesuit,  betray  only  their  ignorance  or  their  malice,  or  both.  The 
character  they  ascribe  to  the  Jeauit  they  vtiU  find  in  its  perfection  in 
their  own  ministers,  and  the  best  detinitio^i  of  JctmiHcttI,  in  the  pnpu- 
l»t  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  a  Presbylerian  minUIrr,  ths  iintithesi* 
of  a  Jesuit.  Mr.  ThornwcU  illustrates  and  accepts,  in  Ihe  bm.k  be- 
fore ns,  every  element  of  what  he  calls  Jesuitism.  No  man  can  have 
been  brooght  up  among  Presbyterians  wilhuul  knowing  that  the  prin- 
riple,  the  end  justifies  Ihe  means,  is  the  one  on  which  Ihey  generallj 
art,  whether  ihey  avow  il  or  not.  No  one  can  r.id  one  of  their  books 
agitinat  the  Church  without  perceiving  IhM  U  i  prinrii^lK  of  ments! 


when  thfiy  usu  wmji  ivliicli  by  ll|r>ir  rmU.wl  furt-o  tonvey  a  fiJ^ 
lense,  Ihey  s|>eak  faiaehood,  whatever  may  Lave  bcp«  their  secret 
lnc:iiini^,  and  tliat  kDowiiigly  aod  intentionally  to  usq  lusgun^t 
ffliich  is  naturally  calculated  lo  deceive  the  hearer,  to  convey  lo 
liira  a  fiilse  meaning,  or  a  ii'e.ining  different  from  that  in  tlifl 
mind  of  him  that  uses  it,  is  to  lie,  to  sin  against  God.  All  who 
are  Rcqnainted  with  Catholic  nnorality  know  that  tliia  is  her 
tenching,  and  whoever  asserts  the  contrary  is  guilty  of  the  very 
offence  he  would  fasten  upon  her,  »nd  has  no  excuse  for  his  con- 
duct. For  if  he  is  ignorant  of  her  doctrine,  he  speaks  rashly ; 
if  he  is 'not  ignorant,  he  is  guilty  of  a  wilful  faUehood. 

2.  The  facts  which  the  I'rofeasor  alleges,  granting  them  to  be 
r  fktits,  do  not  prove  the  principle  of  mtntal  reservation.  We 
liresume  the  Professor  wishes  to  maintain  that  the  Church 
teaches  that  it  is  lawful  for  her  children  to  t.'ilie  oaths  which 
ocmflict  with  her  advantage,  but  that  thuy  mnst  take  tliem  with 
tile  mental  reservation,  not  to  keep  them  ;  and  that  if  so  taken, 
h  is  no  sin  to  break  them.  This  is  what  he  needs  in  order  to 
iuake  out  his  case.    But  this  be  does  not  prove.     Granting  that 

reset»»tian,,  or,  in  jilaEn  terniB,  Ihe  right  lo  lie  for  the  purifoBe  of  ai(- 
Tancing  Proteslaniiam,  is  a  principle  which  they  prattically  adopt,  nncl 
hlilJ  in  constant  requisition  ;  anil  whoever  will  read  a  Presbyterian  dog- 
matical work  will  see  that  to  higher  certainty  than  probability  its  au- 
thor does  not  nspire,  and  that  to  aiibslitule  authority  for  evidence,  and 
tn  make  the  opinions  at'  men  the  the  arbiters  of  faith,  is  his  boait. 
Nothing  i^  more  ridiculona  than  for  a  Fresbyterian  minister  to  accuio 
Jcanils  nfa  want  of  principle,  of  candor,  of  honesty,  or  to  cha^  tliem 
with  fraad  and  cruelly.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  Presbyterian  ininistef 
I  that  was  nut,  olTiclally,  Ihe  very  impersonation  of  pride,  cant,  hjpoc- 
'  riay,  bigotry,  and  cruelty  P  If  such  a  one  there  ever  was,  we  may  be 
■  Bure  Chat  he  did  not  live  and  die  a  Presbyterian.  We  know  something 
of  Presbyter ianism  ;  it  was  our  misfortune  Id  have  been  brought  up  a 
Presbyterian.  We  know  what  are  its  secret  coveoantB,  the  pledges  it 
eiacts  of  Its  adherents,  and  the  measures  it  takes  to  prevent  the  least 
my  of  light  from  penetrating  their  darkness.  Take  a  Protestant's  sc- 
eannt  of  Csthnlir.ity  or  Jesuitism,  change  the  name,  and  it  is  a  faithful 
IKcture  B8  far  as  it  KOes,  of  proud,  arrogant,  bigoted,  cruet,  and  perse 
anism.  There  is  not  a  charge  brought  against  uk  tt^ 
^  Presbyterians  that  is  not  substantially  true  a(  them. 


I 
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)ie  has  rl^litly  stated  Lliti  doctriae  of  the  Council  of  Labitim, — lie 
doos  not  tell  us  which  council,— all  he  proves  is,  that  the  Church 
teaches  tlmtno  oath  taken  to  her  prejudice  is  binding;  but  ha 
does  not  prove  that  she  teochea  that  the  reaEon  why  it  is  not 
hindiiLg  ia  because  it  waa  taken  with  a  mental  reservntion  not  to 
keep  it  in  case  it  conflicted  with  her  advantage.  Foi'  aught  thai  | 
appcara,  the  reason  why  the  Church  deidares  that  such  oaths  dc 
not  bind  ia  because  she  holds  them  to  be  unlawful  oaths, — oaths 
which  no  man  haa  a  right  to  take,  and  which  therefore  are  void 
ab  initio.  The  Profcsaor  will  hardly  innintain  the  morality  of 
robbera  and  cutthroats,  that  a  man  who  has  taken  an  imlawful 
oath  is  bound  to  keep  it.  He  will  hardly  pretend  that  ho  who 
should  swear  to  assist  in  l  plot  for  blowing  up  the  Presbyterian 
Assembly  when  in  sossion,  for  instance,  would  be  bound  to  iteep 
his  oHth,  or  to  refrain  from  revealing  the  plot,  simply  because  he 
had  awom  not  to  do  so.  llie  whole  sum  and  substance  of  the 
,  cliarge,  tlien,  is,  that  the  Jesuits  and  the  Church  teach  that  un- 
lawful oaths  do  not  bind.  Does  this  conflict  with  reason  t  Is 
this  "  conducive  to  licentiousnesii  and  immorality ! "  Is  it  im< 
moral  to  teach  that  no  man  can  bind  himself  to  do  ■wrong  I 

But  iu  this  the  Church  teaches  that "  the  inlercwU  of  the 
priesthood  are  superior  to  the  clums  of  truth,  juslic.',  and  hu- 
manity ;  for  she  holds  that  all  oaths  which  conflii:t  with  her 
advanlj^  are  unlawful."  The  oonciosion  is  not  neccaaary,  for 
it  may  be  that  her  interests,  her  advantage,  are  identical  with  the 
claims  of  Inith,  justice,  and  humanity;  or  that  itia  only  by  pro- 
moting her  intf^rcsts  and  eeekins  her  advantage  that  it  is  poesible 
to  vindicate  tlie  clniras  of  truth,  justice  and  humanity.  If  she 
be  what  she  professes  to  be,  this  must  be  so;  and  that  she  is 
what  she  professes  to  bo  the  Professor  must  presume  til!  he  haa 
proved  the  contrary.  If  she  be  the  Church  of  God,  auy  oath 
to  her  prejudice  is  an  oath  against  Ood,  and  no  man  can  be  mad 
enough  to  say  that  an  oath  against  God  can  bind,  or  that  the 
claims  of  truth,  justice,  or  humanity  can  bo  prejjidicod  by  not 
keeping  it.  But  the  Professor  cannot  assume  that  she  is  not  tha  . 
tanreh  of  Qodf  for  tliBt  she  is  not,  is  the  very  print  ha  j»^  J 
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prove,  and  Iir  cannot  prove  Lliis  by  assuming  it,  imd  making  the 
mjitioii  the  principle  of  Lis  argiiuieiils  to  prove  it.  Sucb  a 
procedure  would  simply  beg  the  question.  Granting,  tieii, 
tliat  the  Cbfln^  does  leach  that  oaihs  to  ber  prejudice  are  nn- 
Iftwtiil,  and  therefore  do  not  bind,  nothing  proves  that  she  is  not 
right  in  so  doing,  and  therefore  nothing  proves  that  in  doing 
HO  she  favors  "  licentiousness  and  immorality."  To  ooademn  the 
Church,  on  the  ground  the  Pi'ofeesor  assumes,  would  be  to  assert 
[he  doctrine  opposite  to  hers  ;  namely,  uulawfut  oatlis  are  to  be 
kept, — that,  if  I  have  been  fi>':)lish  or  wicked  enough  to  swear  to 
do  wrong,  I  am  bound  in  couscience  to  keep  my  oath  and  do  the 
wrong, — a  nionatroua  doctrine,  whioli  strikes  at  the  foundation 
of  all  morals.  It  ii  stiange  what  blunders  ProtestanLf  commit, 
ill  trying  to  get  an  argument  i^;£unst  the  Church.  It  would  aeem 
as  if  it  never  occurred  to  them  to  examine  the  principle  of  the 
objections  they  ui^e.  They  seem  to  say,  if  the  Church  shonid 
fiivor  licentiousness  and  immorality,  then  she  would  not  be  the 
Clinrch  of  God ;  therefore  she  does  favor  lioentiousnesa  and 
immoralily.    The  Church  forbids  unlawfiil  outhes. 

3.  The  Professor,  evidently,  i&  ignorant  of  the  principle  of 
pralxihiiiiy,  or  probabilism,  nn  understood  by  Catholia  theolo- 
giana.  That  piineiple,  if  he  did  but  know  it,  is  very  nearly  the 
contrary  of  what  he  sujiposes,  and  is  little  else  than  the  well- 
known  maxim  of  the  Common  Law,  that,  if  there  is  a  reasonable 
doubt,  the  accused  is  entitled  to  its  beneRt.  But  the  principle, 
as  the  Professor  defines  it,  is  not  embraced  by  the  Church,  nor 
defended  by  a  single  Catliolic  divine.  lie  says,  the  Church  snb- 
Btjtutes  "authority  for  evidence,  mid  makes  the  opinions  of  men 
the  arbiters  of  faith ; "  but  this,  in  principle,  at  least,  is  a  mis- 
take ;  for  the  Church  teaches  tliat  God  alone  is  Uje  arbiter  of 
faith,  and  that  nothing  but  his  word,  declared  to  be  bis  word, 
by  himself  through  Lis  divinely  appointed  organ,  can  be  of  faith. 
His  word  diviaely  declared  to  he  his  word  is  tlie  highrat  evt 
dence  reason  can  demand  or  receive ;  and  if  the  Chureh 
proved  to  reason  to  be  his  organ  for  d«lariug  his  word,  reaso 

I  eridenca  poaaible  for  believing  that  whateMt'^ 


jhe  te.Tchos  as  the  woril  of  Ood  is  infjiUibly  true.  She  asseibi 
that  ruason  has  the  right  to  demand  this  evidence,  and  has  no 
right  to  dispense  with  it.  In  principle,  then,  she  denies  the 
principle  of  probability  sn  set  forth  by  the  Professo?,  If  sha  is 
what  she  elaims  to  be,  she  denies  it  in  her  practice,  and  cannot 
poodbly  do  as  alleged.  ThAt  she  is  what  she  professes  to  be 
tiu)  Professor  is  bound,  as  we  hare  already  shown,  to  prefluine 
I'll  he  makes  the  contrary  appear;  nhich  he  does  not  do. 

The  Professor  identifies  Jesuitism  with  Catholicity,  and  re- 
solves all  that  Ls  atrocious  in  Jesuidsm  into  the  three  prindplea 
ennmerated,  and  theretiDre  all  that  is  atrocious  in  Catholicity. 
But  the  first  of  tfaise  principles  is  n  simple  dictate  of  rea'^on, 
and  contains  nothing  atrodoos.  I'hen  all  that  »  atrocious  in 
Catholicity,  or  all  the  atrocity  that  can  be  chafed  npon  Catho- 
licity, is  resolvable  into  the  other  two  priudple8,nan)ely,  mental 
reservation  and  probability.  But  ibL-se  are  not  Catholic  prind- 
plea,  and,  however  ntrocious  they  may  be,  their  atrocity  cannot 
be  charged  to  her.  Therefore  no  atrocity  cam  be  charged  to  her, 
even  according  to  the  Professor's  own  argnraent.  But  to  be 
" oondiidk'e  to  liceutiousnees  and  immorality"  is  undeniably 
atrocious.  Therefore  the  Church  is  not  conducive  to  tliem.  So 
ibe  Professor  does  not  sustain  his  assertion,  that  "Papal  infalli- 
bilitj'  ia  conducive  to  licentiousness  and  immorality ."  Assuredly, 
the  Professor  Is  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  evidence. 

The  next  proof  offered  against  the  infill libility  of  the  Church 
is,  that  "it  is  the  patron  of  superstition  and  will'Worehip." 
(p.  116.)  This  is  a  singular  objection.  How  infallibilittf  cau 
patronize  superstition  and  will- worship,  tlist  is,  uv/^worehip,  or 
the  worship  of  welli,  conceding  them  to  be  wrong,  is  more  than 
we  are  able  to  conceive.  Infijllibility  cin  be  the  patron  of  noth- 
ing wrong,  and  the  Professor,  if  he  should  prove  his  thesis,  would 
prove  that  superstition  and  will-worship  are  right,  not  that  the 
Church  is  fallible.  Can  he  mean  that  the  assertion  of  her  in- 
falliWhty  is  the  patron  of  superstition  and  will-worsliipi  But 
ibis  he  would  be  troubled  t^  prove,  even  j^^^^^ild  nrwe  llie 
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lixistence  of  superEtilion  an<l  wiil-worsliip  in  tliu  Church ;  fu. 
they  uiKleniubly  exist  out  oi'  the  Church,  in  co  mm  unities  which 
la;  no  claim  to  infallibility.  Does  hs  mean  that  the  Church  a 
not  infallible,  because  slie  is  the  patron  of  superstition,  &a. ! 
Why,  then,  did  he  not  siiy  ho  !  If  tliis  is  his  meiuiing,  his  argu- 
ment is  valid,  if  the  fact  be  as  alleged.  But,  unhappily  tor  liis 
oaM90,the  fact  is  not  as  alleged.*  Catholics  pay  divine  honors  to 
God  alone,  as  eveiy  one  knows  who  knows  any  thing  of  Catholic 
worRhip.  Tliat  we  keep  relics,  pictures,  and  images,  and  pa,y 
them  a  relative  honor  as  momoriala  of  departed  sanctity,  ■ 
admit ;  that  we  veuerate  the  Saints,  especially  the  Ever-blessi.>d 
Virpn,  the  Most  Holy  Mother  of  God,  we  also  admit ;  but  that 
this  is  superstition  or  will-worship  we  deny,  and  the  Professor 
must  prore,  or  nut  assert  it. 

'Hie  last  proof  of  the  &!libility  of  the  Church  which  the  Pi'o- 
fesaor  attempts  to  offer  is,  that  she  is  not  infallible,  for  "she 
hostile  to  civil  government."  (p.  143.)  His  argument  is,  win 
reduced  to  form, — the  church  that  claims  and  exercises  temp.)ml 
authority  is  hostile  to  civil  government ;  but  the  Roman  Cathiv 
lie  Church  claims  and  exercises  temporal  authority ;  therefore' 
she  is  hostile  to  civil  government.  The  church  that  is  hostile 
to  civil  go^'crnme^t  is  fallible ;  but  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
U  hostile  to  civil  government;  therefore,  the  Roman  Catholie 
Obarch  is  fallible,  thiit  is,  not  infallible. 

Tlie  church  that  claims  and  exercises  supreme  temporal  autho- 
rity is  hostile  to  civil  government,  if  she  has  received  from  Al- 
mighty God  no  grant  of  that  temporal  authority,  we  concede  ; 
if  she  has  received  tlie  grant,  we  deny,  No  church  wiiich  pos- 
aesses,  by  the  Divine  grant,  temporal  authority,  can  be  hostile 
to  civil  government  by  claiming  and  exercising  it,  because  she  is 
herself,  under  God,  the  ciiii  government  But  the  Roman 
Cntholic  Church,  if  she  has  receive,]  the  grant,  does  thus  pos- 
sess the  temporal  authority.  Therefore,  if  she  claims  and  exer- 
cisea  that  authority,  she  is  not  hostile  to  ciril  goverraent. 

•  Tlie  reader  viill  find  (his  objection  replied  to  at  langlli  in  BrOTTa-— 
•on*»  ttuarteilj  Review  for  January,  1848,  pp.  101-118. 
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The  cliuijh  that  b  hostile  to  nil  governmenl  in  civil  affairs  b 
fallible,  we  concede ;  fof  tlia  necessity  of  government  in  civil 
affitirs  is  clesrly  evinced  from  reawn ;  ibe  church  that  is  hostile 

,  only  to  distinct  and  indcp^dent  civil  govemineiit  a  fallible,  we 
deny,  for  it  may  be  that  God  has  vesled  the  government  of  civil 
as  well  aa  Epiritual  afihlra  in  the  same  hands.  The  denial  of 
dvil  government  distinct  from  and  independent  of  the  Churdi 
is  a  proof  of  fiillibility  only  on  the  supposition  that  such  civil 
government  exists  by  divine  right  But  if  all  government,  civil 
as  well  as  spiritual,  is  vested  in  the  Church,  it  does  not  so  exist. 
Therefore  its  denial  is  no  proof  of  fallibili^.  Moreover,  llie 
Konian  Catholic  Church,  as  we  have  seen,  cannot  be  hostile  to 
civil  government,  even  if  she  claim  and  exercise  the  supreme 
temporal  Bulhoiity,  if  slie  has  received  it  ;ia  a  grant  from  God, 
the  Supreme  Kuler.  But  it  is  not  proved  that  she  claims  or  ex- 
ercises it  without  such  grant  Therefore  it  is  not  proved  that 
she  is  hostile  to  dvil  government ;  and  therefore,  again,  it  is  not 
proved  that  she  is  falhble.  The  Professor  labors  to  prove,  that, 
according  to  Catliolidty,  "  the  Pope  is  the  vicar  of  the  Omnipo- 
Uint  God,  invested  alike  with  temporal  power  and  ecclesiastical 
nuthority."  {p.  147.)  If  so,  tlie  Pope  is  the  vicar  of  God  in 
Iwth  orders,  and  is  invested  with  the  supi-eme  authority  in  both, 
'ilien  he  is  by  divine  appointment  the  temporal  sovereign.  But 
for  the  temporal  sovereign  to  claim  and  exercise  temporal  autho- 
rity is  iiot  to  bo  hostile  to  the  civil  government,  but  to  assert  and 
maintain  it. 

But  the  claim  of  the  Church  Ut  "secular  authority  merges 
tlie  state  in  the  Church.  Kings  and  emperors,  nations  and  com- 
munities, become  merely  the  inatrumenta  and  pliant  tools  of 
spiritual  dominion."  (page.  lS!t.)  What  if  tlie  spiritual  do- 
minion be  legimald !  All  power  is  of  God,  and  there  is  no  legit- 
imate authority  not  from  him,  Kings,  emperoi's,  nations,  com- 
munities, have  no  right  to  exeid'^  temporal  authority,  save  ai 
vicars  of  the  OnmipoteTit  God,  and  it  is  only  for  the  reason  liat 
they  are  such  that  we  are  nnder  any  obligation  to  obey  theia. 

I  tf  Almiglity  God  kas  made  the  Pope  his  sole  vicar  in  bulb 
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Ofden,  obedience  is  due  to  bim  by  all  both  in  churdi  and  state, 

and  then  U  is  no  objection  to  the  Oiurcli  that  she  exacts  the 
subruLsaioD  of  kings,  emperors,  nationa,  comrauniiies,  for  thej  , 
can,  in  such  case,  have  no  iiuthority  not  derived  from  God 
through  the  Pope,  The  Professor,  if  he  grant  that  tlie  Pope  ia 
the  vicar  of  Almighty  God  in  the  teoiporul  and  in  (he  spiritual 
ordi-'r,  cannot  urge  his  objection,  because  in  doing  so  be  noulil 
resist  tbe  authority  of  the  vicar  of  Ood,  and  therefore  of  God 
himself. 

Again,  if  the  Pope  be  the  vicar  of  God  in  both  orders,  the 
claim  and  esercUe  of  the  supreme  temporal  dominion  do  not 
tnerge  the  state  in  tbe  church,  for  then  the  Church  is  both  chnrcb 
and  state.  The  Churcb  could  merge  tbe  state  in  herself  by 
etainaing  and  exercising  temporal  power,  only  on  condition  that 
she  had  received  no  special  grantof  temporal  power,  and  clainied 
to  axerdse  it  solely  by  virtue  of  her  grant  of  spiritual  authority. 
But  if  she  teaches,  as  the  Pi-ofessov  contends,  that  in  tbe  Pope 
she  has  been  invested  with  temporal  as  well  as  le'tlh  spiritual 
authoritif,  she  does  not  do  this,  iJiat  is,  does  not  claim  the  tem- 
poral as  incidental  to  tbe  spiritual.  Therefore,  even  granting 
that  fbe  claims  the  supreme  temporal  authority,  she  does  not 
and  cannot  merge  the  state  in  the  Churcb  as  a  spiritual  author- 
ity, which  is  the  sense  intended.  This  is  evinced  from  the  in- 
stance of  the  Papal  states.  The  Pope  in  regard  to  them  is  su- 
preme in  both  temporals  and  spirituals,  but  they  exist  as  a  atata, 
as  ft  civil  government,  as  much  so  an  Tuscany  or  Sardinia. 

The  Professor  does  not  appeal'  to  understand  the  question  he 
wishes  to  discuss.  Tlie  spiritual  order  is  undeniably  superior  to 
the  temporal,  and  nothing  can  be  legitimately  concluded  from 
the  temporal  to  the  prejudice  of  the  spiritual.  No  man  who 
has  any  knowledge  of  even  natural  morality  can  pretend  tliat  it 
is  the  prerogative  of  tbe  temporal  order  to  define  or  give  law  to 
tbe  spiritual.  It  is  not  according  to  reason  that  the  lower  should 
rule  tbe  higher,  the  body  the  sou),  for  instance,  or  tbe  state  tbe 
Church,  To  object  to  the  Church  that  she  subjects  the  whole 
temporal  order  to  the  spiritual  pj'dst,  or  tbatsh^  ina.1(ca.tl)e  ,$}>}'' 
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itiiiil  dominion  Rupreme,  is  tn  make  an  objection  which  reason 
disaiowB,  because  it  would  be  in  principle  the  same  as  to  deny 
the  right  of  reason  to  rnle  the  flesh,  nay,  tlie  snmo  as  to  deny 
reiiTOU  itself.  The  Church,  if  she  is  God's  Church,  if  she  has 
rcoeired  plenary  spiritual  authority  a*  the  vicar  nf  the  Oranipo 
tent  God,  roust  nseda  bo  snperior  to  the  state,  and  tlie  state  can 
have  nil  authority  to  do  aught  she  declares  to  be  sinful  or  mor- 
iiliy  wrong,  and  must  be  bouinl  to  do  wliatever  she  declares  to 
be  required  by  the  law  of  God.  To  allege  thitt  shesulject«l(in^ 
emperors,  Sec,  to  her  dorainioii  is,  then,  to  allege  nothing  against 
her. 

The  Professor  does  not  stat«  Ihe  question  properly.  He  be- 
gins with  BD  nssuroption  which  he  has  no  right  to  tnnke.  Ho  as- 
Buraes,  that,  if  the  Church  claims  any  authority  in  the  temporal 
order,  she  is  a  uaur|)er,  and  therefore  winnot  be  infallible.  He 
takes  it  for  granted,  then,  that,  if  he  proves  that  she  has  claimed 
such  authority,  ha  has  disproved  her  infallibility.  But  we  de- 
mand the  proof  from  reason,  that  she  has  no  authority  in  tem- 
porals. Till  he  proves  this,  ho  cannot  conclude,  from  the  fact 
that  she  claims  it,  that  sho  is  n  usurper,  anil  therefore  fallible. 
It  is  certain  from  rt»son,  since  all  power  is  of  God,  and  there  is 
and  can  be  no  rightful  authority  to  govern  in  any  order  not  de- 
rived mediately  or  immediately  irora  him,  that  he  cati  make  tlie 
Pope  his  sole  vicar  on  earth  in  both  orders,  if  such  be  his  will 
and  pleasurp.  If  he  does  so,  then  it  is  also  certain  that  the  Pope 
has  the  right  to  exercise  the  supreme  authority  in  both  ordeni, 
and  then  that,  so  far  from  his  temporal  authority  being  usurped, 
all  anlhorily  not  derived  from  God  through  him  is  usurpation. 
What  the  Professor  has  to  prove,  then,  in  case  he  contends  that 
the  Church  claims  the  supreme  temporal  authority,  is,  not  tliat 
she  claims  it,  but  that  she  chiims  it  without  having  received  it 
from  God.  If  she  asserts  that  she  has  received  it, — since  the 
legal  presumption  is  in  her  favor,  and  the  aigument  is  not  to 
prove,  but  to  disprove,  her  infallibility, — he  can  prove  that  she 
hiu  not  received  it  only  by  proving  that  she  has  in  the  exen 
of  it  violated  some  principle  of  natural  justice. 
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We  are  far  film  conceding  tliot  tiie  Cliurch  has  ever  claim- 
°d  or  exercised  temporal  authority  in  the  sense  intended ;  but 
pass  over  tbat.  Let  it  hn  RUppoaed  (or  the  present  tliHt  aha 
hfts.  Wliftt  is  the  evidence  that  she  has  ever  violated  any  prin- 
ci[ile  of  natural  justice!  You  can  arraign  her  only  on  the  law 
of  nature,  before  the  bar  of  natural  reason.  Produce,  then,  tha 
precejit  of  the  law  of  nature  which  she  has  violated  or  eontra- 
diet«i.  We  have  looked  carefully  through  all  that  the  Pro- 
fessor has  urged,  and  we  can  find  nothing  that  is  immoral  or 
unjust.  All  hia  proofe  are  reduced  to  this,  that  she  tliiinis  and 
exercises  temporal  authority.  Grant  all  thi",  what  then  ?  Where 
is  your  evidence  tliat  she  has  not  rightfully  claimed  and  exer- 
cised it?  You  offer  none,  and  only  work  youi'self  up  into  a  vio^ 
knt  passion  against  her,  because  she  has  daiitied  and  exerciaed 
It  Where  ia  your  evidence  that  the  exereiae  you  fancy  you  b8\-e 
|»Oved  has  been  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  }  Yon  offer  only 
two  things;  first,  what  you  call  the  Jesuit's  bath,  and,  second, 
the  prohibition  of  duelling  by  tlie  Council  of  Trent.  The  oath 
Mcribed  to  the  Jesuits  is  a  forgery.  The  Jesuits  have  no  such 
oath,  for  as  Jesuits  they  take  no  oath  at  all.  The  Council  of 
IVent  condemns  duelling,  we  grant ;  but  is  it  the  condemnation 
of  duelling,  or  duelling  iUielf,  tliat  ia  contrary  to  tha  precepts  of 
justice !  Which  is  easier  to  defend,— duelling,  or  the  Church 
in  condemning  it !  And  who  is  in  the  wrong, — the  Church  in 
eonderaning,  or  you  in  defi'nding,  the  base,  cowardly,  and  detest- 
able practice  of  single  combat ! 

But  the  Church  "does  more  than  condemn  it.  According  to 
the  statute  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  its  twenty-fifth  session, 
"  tie  temporal  sovereign  who  permits  a  dne!  to  take  place  in  his 
dominions  is  punished  not  only  with  excommunication,  but  with 
ttie  loss  of  the  place  in  which  the  combat  occurred.  The  du- 
ellists nnd  their  second.*  are  condemned  in  the  same  statute  to 
perpetual  infiimy,  the  loss  of  their  goods,  and  deprived,  if  they 
■bonld  fiiU,  of  Christian  burial,  while  those  who  are  merelj-  spec- 
(Mors  of  the  scene  are  sentenced  to  eternal  malediction."  (p.  162.) 
Well,  what  then  J      What  then  ?     Why,  this  proves  that -aw 
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CliimL  claims  llie  right  to  exei«ise  civil  Authority,  nay,  to  inSid 
di'il  punisbineDle ;  fur  sucL  are  the  furfeiture  of  goods,  aiid  tho 
loss  of  tJie  place  where  tlie  combat  occurs.  Yes,  hs  you  cite  the 
statute:,  but  not  as  it  was  ]}assed  by  the  Council  of  Trent*  But 
let  that  pass.  H  so,  it  is  nothing  to  your  purjxse,  unless  the 
piiTiisliment  prescribed  is  io  itself  unjust  Will  you  maiutain 
that' 

"  In  a  conflii't  of  power  between  princes  and  Popea,  the  first 
and  highest  duty  of  al!  the  vassala  of  Kome  is  to  maintain  Ler 
houor  and  support  her  claims."  (p.  153.)  Suppose  a  conflict 
of  power  between  Uw  General  Assembly  of  the  Pi'esbyteriaii 
Church  in  the  United  States  and  tlie  ei\il  authorities  of  thu 
country,  which  party  would  tlie  Professor,  as  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister and  membei"  of  that  church,  sup]x»rt  1  The  civil  author- 
ities ?  Then  he  either  condemns  his  church,  or  raiaes  the  tern 
]ioral  order  above  the  epiritual,  which  he  expressly  repudiates, 
Would  he  side  with  hia  churdi,  and  maintain  the  iadependenco 
of  the  spiritual  order !  Then  he  would  recogniae  and  act  on  tlie 
prindple  he  objects  to  us,  and  wo  retort  his  objection.  SupiMse  ' 
a  couflict  between  an  infaUible  church  and  a  fallible  civil  govern- 
ment, we  demand  which  of  the  two  ought  to  yield.  "  But  tlie 
Church  is  not  infalhbie."  That  is  for  you  to  prove.  If  she  is 
inGillible,  she  must  be  in  the  right,  and  then  we  are  bound  in 
reason  to  support  her ;  if  elie  is  not  infallible,  we  deny  that  we 
Bre  bound  to  support  her  at  all,  for  tlien  she  is  not  God's  Church. 

"  Hence  the  Jesuit  in  his  secret  oath  I'enounces  all  allegiance 
to  all  earthly  powers  which  have  not  been  confirmed  by  the 
Holy  See."  (ib.)  The  Jesuit  has  no  secret  oath,  and  renounces 
no  allegiance  to  the  civil  government,     The  charge  is  false. 

"  'ITie  Romish  Church,  too,  sets  her  face  like  a  flint  against 
the  subjection  of  her  spiritual  officers  to  the  legal  tribunals  of 
the  state."  (16,)  Well,  what  if  she  does  ?  Whei*  ia  the  proof 
that  in  this  she  is  wrong !  She  "  has  positively  prohibited  the 
iatolarable  presumption  of  laymen,  though  kings  and  magis- 
trates, of  demanding  oaths  of  allegiance  from  the  lofty  memUin 
"  Vide  Cone.  Triitent.  Seas.  a3.  rap.  six. 
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of  W  liiorurcUy."  {ili.)  In  eaae  (key  Itold  nothing  Icmjoral 
of  Ikmn.  coiii^Jt'd  ;  bul  wliat  theii  ?  Will  Uie  Prufsasor  be  gooj 
enough  to  doraoiiati'atu  tUe  rigiit  of  the  lemporal  authority  to 
dcitnand  from  a  minister  of  reli^on  an  oatli  of  allegiance  in 
Bpiritu.ile  t 

La  Fayette  ia  roporkd  to  have  said,  that,  "  if  ever  ilie  liber- 
ties of  thifi  country  should  be  destroyed,  It  would  he  by  the 
nirtohl nations  of  the  Romish  priesla."  (p,  164.)  Tlierefore  tlie 
Clinreh  w  Eillible  1  La  Fayette  is  reported,  by  whom  ?  When ! 
Where!  What  if  he  did  say  so  J  Was  La  Fayette  inGtllible! 
And  does  it  follow  that  tlie  thii^  must  bo  so,  because  La  Fayette 
thought  Eol  If  he  did  ones  think  so,  it  is  possible  that  he 
clianged  his  raiud,  fiir  it  is  reported  that  he  became  reconciled  to 
the  Church  and  died  u  Catiiolic,  and  it  is  well  known  thut  he 
was,  when  dying,  exceedingly  nnxioua  for  the  services  of  a  "  Ro- 
migh  priest,"  He  had  probably  had  enough  of  French  philoso- 
phism  during  his  lifi:time,  without  wishing  to  c.irry  aiiy  with 
him  into  etui'nity. 

"Tliey  are  all  of  them  [  Catholic  priests]  sworn  subjects  of 
a  foreign,  potentate."  [ib.)  Not  true.  The  authority  of  tlie 
Church  ia  Cutliolic,  not  national,  find  can  he  no  more  foreign 
here  than  at  Rome. 

"  There  are  peculiar  principles  in  the  constitution  and  polity 
of  Rome  which  render  it  an  engine  of  tvemendoiia  powei',^ 
(p.  15D.)  Who  has  more  power  thim  God)  Because,  if  we 
admit  the  existence  of  God,  we  must  admit  his  omnipotence, 
are  we  to  be  atheists !  If  the  Chureh  be  not  God's  Church,  she 
qsnnot  possess  the  autliority  we  claim  for  her,  without  danger, 
*e  concede;  if  ehe  is  his  Church,  and  the  Pope  ia  his  ricir, 
whut  have  we  to  fear  from  her  power  more  than  we  should  ha\'e, 
if  it  were  exerted  imme<liately  by  God  himself!  We  defend 
the  Church  as  Ciod's  Church,  atid  attempt  no  defence  of  her  on 
the  supposition  that  she  is  not  bis  Church.  Prove  to  us  that  hi 
has  not  instituted  her,  nnd  we  wiQ  abandon  her ;  but  remembei 
that  pro\ing  that  she  has  a  tremendous  pimei'  is  no  proof  to  us 
-  lliql  be  liaa  uol  instituted  lier ;  for  it  bxJougi  oat  to  ua  to 
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bow  much  01'  liow  little  jiower  it  h  proper  for  him  to  delegate  to 
hor.  The  claim  of  aimilnr  power  for  a  liuDian  or  inan-miuk 
church,  like  the  Preshyterian,  would  unquestionably  be  danger- 
ous, and  hits  proved  itself  so  in  the  whole  history  of  ProlcHtant- 
bm.  But  that  it  is  dimerous  in  a  divinely  commissioned 
church,  we  know,  and  so  does  every  man  of  common  aeiiHe,  is 
not  and  canuot  be  true ;  for  God  himwlf  becomes  oor  surety  foi 
the  right  oserdae  of  the  power,  and  ihat  'a  siiffieient, 

"The  doctrine  of  auricular  confession  establishes  a  system  of 
e-ipioUHge  which  is  absolutely  faljU  to  personal  independence,  . 
and  from  the  intimate  connection  between  priests  and  bishoiis, 
and  bishopa  and  the  Pope,  all  the  important  secrets  of  the  earth 
can  be  easily  transmitted  to  the  Vatican."  This  is  ridicnlously 
absurd.  No  priest  can  communicate  to  any  jiereon  living  tLe 
wjcreta  of  the  confessional,  and  be  can  no  more  do  it  to  hli 
bishop  or  to  the  Pope  than  he  can  to  James  H.  Tliornwell.  He 
cannot  speak,  out  of  the  confessional,  of  what  has  been  told  him 
in  thu  (lonfesfdonal,  even  to  tlie  penitent  himself.  No  instance 
of  the  secrets  of  the  confessional  having  been  betrayed  has  ever 
occurred.  Even  the  vilest  apostates  have  never  been  known  to 
disclose  what  they  had  received  under  the  seal  of  the  eoofesa- 
ional.  The  Catholic  oiergy  do  not  record  the  confessions  of 
their  penitents  in  a  book,  making  them  a  part  of  the  records  o< 
the  Church,  as  did  the  former  Puritan  ministeis  of  New  Eng- 
land, as  we  had  occasion  ourselves  to  know  from  the  inspecdon 
of  the  records  of  some  of  their  churches,  over  which  it  was  our 
misfortune  to  be  settled  as  pastor, 

As  to  the  system  of  espionf^,  we  all  know  that  it  was  car- 
ried on  to  its  perfection  in  the  Congregational  churches  of  New 
England ;  and  it  still  existed  in  full  vigor  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
Presbyterian  churches  in  the  Middle  StatiM,  as  we  had  personal 
means  of  knowing.  In  moat  Oalviniatio  churches,  especially  the 
Congregation  si,  the  Presbyterian,  and  the  Methodist,  the  n 
here  nre  bound  hy  a  solemn  covenant,  a  covenant  frequently 
renewed,  to  waleh  over  one  another,  which  means,  practically, 
Slkt'tt^  ahftU  ba  trpiflB  one  aikm  mother;  and  who  that  ba» 
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nad  the  misfortune  to  be  bruuglit  ujj  a  Presbyterian  has  not  ' 
felt  lliat  he  was  under  perpetual  surseillance,  that  every  rocmlier 
it  might  be,  of  the  particular  ciiurch  to  which  he  belonged  was 
on  the  look-out  to  catch  hira  tripping !  We  have  ourselves  h-^A 
ample  op portiinitiea  of  learning  the  degree  of  personal  independ- 
ence allowed  by  Presbyterianism,  and  we  never  knew  the  menn- 
ing  of  peraonal  independence  till  we  became  a  Catholic.  'ITieifl  is  1 
no  comparison,  in  this  matter  of  peiiioniil  independeuce,  between 
Catholicity  and  any  form  of  ProtestHntiam  we  are  acquainted 
witli,  and  that  is  saying  much,  if  what  is  alleged  concerning  our 
fteijuect  changes  be  not  altogether  untrue.  Catliolicity  provides 
na  ail  the  he!]»  we  need  iu  order  to  attain  to  Christian  perfeo- 
tioD ;  she  exhorts,  she  entreats  U!i  to  avail  onrselves  of  them, 
and  to  attain  to  that  perfection ;  but  she  throws  the  responsi- 
Vrility  on  our  own  individual  consciences.  Catholics,  also,  usually 
mind  their  own  business,  and  attend  rather  to  their  own  ( 
sciences  than  to  those  of  their  neighbors.  Hence,  yon  find 
among  them  very  little  hypocrisy.  Their  conduct  is  free,  frank, 
natural,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  had  opportunities  of  observing, 
tliey  generally  wear  their  worst  side  outward.  It  needs  a  does 
and  iptimate  acquaintance  with  them  to  know,  or  even  to  sus- 
pect their  real  piety  and  worth.  This  iudinrteM  any  thing  but 
the  want  of  personal  independence,  and  the  presence  of  tlie  sys- 
tem of  espionage  alleged.  Indeed,  the  Professor  in  bringing  i 
this  chaTge  raast  have  argued  against  us  from  what  he  knows  J 
to  be  true  of  his  own  sect ;  but  this  is  to  pass  from  one  genus  to  I 
another, — not  allowable  in  logic.  Servility,  slavishneas,  the  want  | 
CFf  personal  independence,  the  fear  to  say  that  our  sonis  are 
own,  though  unquestionably  charsclflrisljcs  of  the  Presbyter 
are  no  characterisldcs  of  the  Catholic.  There  is  a  total  difference  ' 
between  the  mild  and  parental  authority  exercised  by  our  clergy 
OTer  us,  and  the  harsh  and  severe  tyranny  notoriously  exercised 
by  Presbyterian  ministers  over  their  flocks ;  and  it  would  take 
mneh  to  make  Catholics  believe  it  possible  for  a  people  to  stand 
in  such  awe  and  dread  of  a  minister  of  religion  as  Presbjierians 
io  of  their  ministers,     Our  childreu  are  delighted  to  see  a  priesi 
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jtstee.  He  was  their  legal  judge,  had  the  I'iglit  to  s 
them  before  him,  and  to  cat  Uiem  of^  if  he  saw  proper,  from 
the  comiDuniou  of  the  foithriil,  and  exconimunication  of  itself 
worked  virtual  deposi^on.  In  abaolring  aiibjeola  from  theil 
allegiance,  he  usurped  no  authority,  for  he  was  t\^e  legal  judge 
iu  the  case ;  for  whetlier  the  all^ianco  continued  or  had  CMsed 
presented  a  case  of  conscience,  of  which,  as  Sovereign  Pontifi^ 
he  had  supreme  jurisdiction,  and  because  he  was  by  all  parties 
the  acknowledged  umpire  between  princis  and  their  eubjecti. 
But  he  never  absolved  from  their  aliegiance  the  subjects  of  infi- 
del princes,  or  of  any  princes  not  Catholic,  or  bound  to  be  Catho- 
lic by  the  constitution  of  their  states,  as  the  kings  and  queenn 
of  Great  Britain  are  hound,  since  1688,  to  be  FrotestanL 

But  what,  in  fact,  was  the  absolution  granted,  and  in  what 
cases  has  the  Pope  exercised,  or  claimed,  the  rig'ht  to  grant  it  ? 
Has  the  Pope  ever  claimed  the  right  to  absolve  from  their  alle- 
giance the  subjectc  of  a  legitimate  prince,  who  reigns  justly 
according  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  his  state  ?  Never.  In 
every  such  ease  he  impresses  upon  his  spiritual  children  the  duty 
of  obedience.  But  the  obligatjon  between  prince  and  subject  is 
reciprocal.  If  the  subject  is  bound  to  obey  the  prince,  the  prince 
is  bound  to  protect  the  subject.  This  is  imphed  in  the  very 
nature  of  tlie  social  compact  The  people  are  not  for  the  prince, 
but  the  prince  is  for  the  people.  The  authority  of  the  prince  is 
not  a  personal  trsnchise  or  right,  but  a  trust,  and  he  is  bound 
Ui  exercise  it  according  to  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  commit- 
ted to  him.  Government  ejcists,  nor  for  the  good  of  the  govern- 
ors, but  for  the  good  of  the  governed.  The  true  prince  is  the 
Ber\-ant  of  his  sulijects.  Government  is  instituted  for  the  com- 
mon good,  and  the  moment  it  ceases  to  consult  the  common 
good,  or  the  public  good,  it  forfeits  its  rights.  The  tyrant,  the 
oppressor,  has  and  can  have  no  right  to  reign,  and  therefore  no 
right  to  exact  obedience.  His  subjects  cease  to  bo  subjects  to 
hira,  and  are  free — in  a  lawful  manner— to  re 
tJoea  him  ;  for  resistance  to  tyrants,  if  the  manner  of  the  resist- 
mce  bo  just,  b  obedience  to  God-     When  n  prince  beoomss  a 
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^raiit,  when  he  oppresses  his  auLjects,  and  Iramples 
jf  our  common  humanity,  he  breaks  the  compact  between  him 
and  hU  subjects,  and  by  so  doing  relejises  them  irom  their  alle- 
giance.   HenceourCongreaaof  1776  after  haviog  alleged  George 

the  'lliird  to  be  a  tyrant,  conclude, — "  Thei'rfore these 

United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  inde- 
pendent states ;  and  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown."  Now  supixwe  the  subjects  of  a  prince,  feeling 
themselves  a^^ieved,  oppressed,  complain  to  the  Holy  Father, 
the  judge  recognized  by  both  parlies  in  the  ease,  that  their  prince 
has  broken  the  comp^ict,  violated  Lis  oath  of  office,  and  become 
a  tyrant ;  suppose  the  Holy  Father  entertains  the  complaint,  and 
summons  both  parties  to  plead  before  him,  and,  aftvr  a  patient 
hearing  of  the  cau^,  giveu  judgment  against  the  prince,  declares 
him  to  have  forfeited  his  rights,  and  that  his  subjeots  are  absolv- 
ed from  their  allegiance,  wliat  would  there  be  in  all  this  to  which 
reason  could  otgect !  Well,  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  ahao- 
Imiou  the  "Popes  have  granlcd,  and  never  have  they  deposed  a 
prince  or  absolved  his  subjects,  except  in  cases  precisely  similar 
to  the  one  here  supposed.  He  merely  declai'cs  the  kw,  and 
applies  it  to  the  facte  of  the  case  presented.  The  absolution 
ilaelf  simply  gives  a  legal  character  to  a  fact  which  already  exists, 
The  necessity  of  ftome  such  authority  as  that  which  PrgtestanU 
complain  of  in  the  Popes  is  widely  and  deeply  felt  in  modern 
society,  and  various  substitutes  for  it,  such  as  a.  congress  of 
nations,  have  been  suggested  or  atteinpted,  but  without  any 
fevorable  results.  Having  rejected  the  Po[>e  as  the  natural  and 
legal  umpire  between  the  prince  and  his  subjects,  we  find  our- 
selves reduced  Ui  the  dilemma,  either  of  passive  obedience  and. 

■  non-resistance  to  tyrants,  or  of  revolution,  which  denies  the  right 
of  government,  renders  order  impracticable,  and  resolves  society 
into  primitive  chaos.  To  deny  the  right  to  resist  the  tyrant  h 
to  doom  the  people  to  hopeless  slavery ;  to  assert  it,  and  yet 
leave  to  each  individual  the  right  to  judge  of  the  time,  the 
means,  and  the  mode  of  resistance,  is  disorder,  no-govemmentisiD, 

_Uie  worst  form  of  despotism.     In  tho  "  " 


able  to  BTdid  eitJiur  iilk-m3t«-e.  By  recognizing  the  Pope  m 
utni>i»,  who,  Ijy  his  character  and  position,  hs  head  of  the  Church 
which  embraced  all  uations,  was  natorallj,  not  lo  say  divlnc'ly, 
titled  to  be  impartdnl  and  just,  they  practically  secared  the  riglit 
of  resistance  lo  tyranny,  without  undermining  legitimate  author- 
ity. It  will  be  long  before  modem  nations  will  be  wise  enough 
to  recogniKe  how  much  they  have  lost  hy  what  th^  call  tlioir 
pii^ress. 

For  ouiselvea,  we  thank  God  that  there  was  formerly  a  power 
on  earth  that  «-i«  able  to  depose  tyrants,  and  to  at«p  in  between 
the  ]ieople  and  their  oppressors.  We  are  not  among  those  who 
ai*  ufriiid  10  glory  in  the  boldness  and  energy  of  those  great 
Poped  who  made  crowned  heads  shake,  and  princes  hold  (heir 
breath.  Our  heai't  leaps  with  joy  when  we  see  St,  Peter  smite 
the  oppressor  of  tlie  Church  or  of  Ina  people  to  tie  earth,  and 
if  we  have  ever  felt  any  regret,  it  has  been  at  the  slownesa  of 
the  Holy  Father  to  smite,  or  at  his  want  of  power  to  smite  with 
more  instjint  effect.  Even  wlwn  a  Protestant,  we  learned  to 
revere  the  calumniated  Hildebrands,  Innocenla,  and  Bonifaces, 
diose  noble  and  saintly  defenders  of  innocence,  protectors  of  the 
helpless,  and  humblers  of  crowned  tyrants  and  rntbless  nobles. 
O,  how  slow  even  we  Catholics  are  to  do  them  justice  !  How 
little  do  we  reflect  on  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  them  I 
O,  dumb  be  the  tongue  that  would  mil  agranst  the  Popes  or 
apologize  for  their  firm  resislance  to  the  usurpation  of  the  tem- 
poral authorities!  Alas!  how  often  in  the  histoiy  of  modem 
Europe  have  we  seen  them,  under  God,  the  last  hope  of  the 
world,  the  only  solaee  of  the  afflicted,  the  sole  resource  of  the 
wronged  and  downtrodden !  Alas !  it  is  precisely  because  of 
their  noble  defence  of  religion  and  freedom,  of  their  fidelity  tc  ' 
God  and  to  roan,  that  they  base  been  oalumnisted,  and  th« 
world  has  been  filled  with  the  outcries  of  tyrants,  and  their 
Minions  and  dupes,  against  them. 

That  the  int«!rposilion  of  the  Sovereign  Poiitiffe  in  temporal 
at^iE  often  occasioned  much  disturbance,  snd  even  civil  v 
■Bare  not  disposed  to  deny ;  but  on  them  who  made  the  ii 
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poBitHMi  neowsary  miisL  rest  the  responsibility.  Id  this  wurlJ, 
it  ofwiii  happens  lliat  right  cannot  be  peacefully  asserted  and 
maintained,  and  tyranny  proves  a  oui'se,  not  only  while  it  is  un- 
resislwl,  but  even  when  resisted,  iiud  aurasssfully  resisted.  We 
caumit  i>eniiit  a  band  of  depredatore  to  go  unresisted,  because 
WB  must  disturb  thein  by  resisting  ihein,  Injaslice,  iniquity, 
c«n  never  be  redressed,  the  tyrant  can  noter  be  deposed  nnd  the 
k-gilimate  sovereign  restored,  without  a  combat,  and  ofl«n  a 
long  and  bloody  one.  Even  onr  Lord  himself  told  us  to  think 
not  tlittt  he  had  come  to  send  peace  on  tlie  earth,  but  n  sword 
riither.  But  shall  we,  therefore,  mnke  no  efibrts  to  right  the 
wronged,  to  save  juatioe  and  humanity  from  utter  Bhipwrwkl 
Lft  no  mail  who  gloriea  in  the  revolutionary  principle,  who  boasH 
of  being  a  lover  of  freedom  and  the  progress  ol'  mimkind,  pre- 
tend iL  We  are  no  revolutionists ;  we  hold  onrselves  bound  iu 
conscience  to  obey  the  legid  authority ',  but  we  acknowledge  no 
obligation  to  obey  the  oppressor,  and  lut  the  competent  Hulhor- 
ity  but  declare  him  an  oppressor  and  summon  us  to  the  batlle- 
tiuld,  and  we  are  ready  to  obey,  to  bind  on  our  armor,  rush  in 
where  blows  fall  thickest  and  fall  heaviest,  let  the  disturbance 
be  what  it  may.  We  are,  thank  God,  lloman  Catholics,  and 
therefore  love  freedom  and  justice,  and  dare  not,  when  called 
upon,  to  shrink  from  defending  them  ag^nxt  any  and  evoty 
enemy,  at  any  and  every  sacrilice. 

The  Prtdessor  contends  that  the  Church  k  hostile  to  civil 
government;  we  would  respectfully  ask  him  if  he  has  reflected, 
that,  without  her,  civil  government  becomes  impracticable.  How, 
witliowt  her  as  umpire  between  government  and  government, 
and  between  prince  and  subject,  and  tvithont  bar  as  a  spiritual 
authority  to  command  the  obedience  of  the  subject  and  the  jus- 
tice of  the  prince,  will  he  be  able  to  secure  the  independence  of 
nations,  and  wise  nnd  just  government!  Will  he  learn  from 
experience  ?  Let  him,  then,  read  modem  history.  The  nge  in 
politics  discards  the  Church.  Pi otestantism  for  three  hnndrod 
years  hns  been  the  religion  of  nearly  «  third,  and,  in  polititss,  of 
^^^^lole  of  Europe.     Three  hundred  years  is  a  fiitr  tiecw  fkw  «*. 
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Bxjfcninent.     Well,  vihat  is  the  result  i     DcEroTisu  on  the  on* 


linnd,  aiid  An. 


I  the  other.    There  is  not,  at  this  t 


jvil  government  on  the  whole 
ir  own  on  the  Weatern.     The 


ment,  a  single  well-organized 
EaiUra  continent,  and  onlj  < 
government  of  Great  liriLun  may  seem  to  be  au  exception  for 
the  Old  World,  but  it  is  a  perfect  oligarchy ;  it  fails  to  secure 
the  common  weal ;  enriches  tlie  few  and  itnpovemhea  the  many ; 
and  Its  very  existenoe  le  threatened  by  a  mob  which  the  ever- 
Increaaing  poverty  of  the  induatrisl  classes  hourly  augmenia,  and 
grim  want  ii  rendering  desperate.  Our  own  government  is  sun- 
Uincd  solely  by  the  accidental  advantages  of  the  cnunlry,  con- 
sisting chiefly  in  our  vast  quantitiea  of  unoccupied  fertile  lands, 
which  absorb  our  rapidly  increasing  population,  and  form  a  sort 
of  aafety'Valve  Ibr  itfi  superltuous  energy.  Strip  us  of  these 
lands,  or  let  them  be  filled  up  so  that  out  expanding  pupulatJon 
should  find  its  limit,  and  be  compelled  to  recoil  upon  itself,  ijur 
ingtitutions  would  not  stand  a  week. 

Here  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  hai'dly  to  be  paralleleil 
in  universal  history, — when  old  governments  are  either  all  fallen 
or  tottering  ready  to  fall;  when  all  authority  is  cast  off,  and  law 
is  despised ;  when  the  streets  of  the  most  cltilixed  cities  ruu  with 
the  blood  of  citizens  shed  by  citizens,  and  the  lurid  light  of 
burning  cottage  and  castle  gleams  on  the  midui^t  sky ;  when 
saintly  prelate  bearing  the  olive-branch  of  peace  are  >>hot  down 
by  infuriated  ruffians;  when  murder  and  rapine  hardly  seek  eon- 
«ealment,  and  all  dvilizatjon.  seems  to  be  thrown  back  into  the 
aavagism  of  the  forest, — here  we  may  read  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  discard  the  Church,  and  denounce  her  as  hostile  to  civil 
government, — the  wiailom  of  the  doctrine  which  a  scoffing  and 
wnbelieviug  age  opposes  to  the  truth  which  Almighty  God  has 
revealed,  and.to  the  leswns  of  universal  experience.  Alas!  how 
true  it  is,  that  God  permits  strong  delusions  to  blind  the  impious 
and  the  licentious,  that  they  may  bring  swift  destruction  upon 
themselves ! 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close.     We  hav» 
!  the  principal  ai^umentii  whidi  Mt.  TtwroWV  W 
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bmnglit  forward  to  prove  the  fallibility  of  the  Church,  and  we 
leave  our  renders  to  judge  for  thjiuwlvea  whe.her  we  have  not 
proved,  thai,  in  every  instance,  they  are  ather  unsound  in  prin- 
ciple or  irrelevant,  proving  nothing  but  the  Professor's  own  malice 
or  ignorance.  The  Professor  has  mnde  numerous  ossu^jitionR, 
nuiiii.'rous  bold  assertions,  but  in  no  instance  has  he  done  better 
than  simply  to  assume  the  point  he  was  to  prove.  He  has  de- 
claimed loudly  ngainst  the  Church,  he  has  said  many  hard  things 
against  her,  hut  he  has  harmed  only  himitelf  and  his  brethren. 
We  now  take  our  leave  of  hitu.  We  have  done  all  we  proposed, 
We  have  vindicated  tlie  Catholir.  argument  for  the  disputed  hooks 
drawn  h'Oin  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  which  is  enough, 
without  the  testdmonies  of  the  Fathers,  although  we  have  even 
these.  We  n^et  that  the  task  of  answering  the  Professor  had 
not  been  assumed  by  Dr.  Lynch  himself,  who  would  have  ac- 
complished it  BO  roach  better  than  we  have  done.  Yet  it  was 
h&rdly  fitting  that  he  should  have  assumed  it.  He  could  not, 
with  n  proper  respect  for  himself  and  his  profession,  have  replied 
to  such  a  vituperative  performance  as  Mr.  I'hornwell'a  book, 
We  were  brought  ap  a  Presbyterian,  and  have  been  accustomed 
from  otir  youth  to  the  sort  of  stuff  we  have  had  to  deal  with, 
and  therefore  have  been  able  to  reply  without  feeling  iha 
degradation  we  should  have  felt,  had  we  all  onr  lifetime  been 
accustomed  to  the  courtesy  and  candor  of  Catholic  controver. 
sill  lists. 


PEOTESTANTISM  E:^  DS  1^  TRANSCENDENTALISM.* 

JDLT,   1840. 

Wb  have  no  intention  of  reviewing  at  length  the  book  the 
title  of  which  we  hiive  jnst  quotei.  Indeed,  we  have  read  it 
only  by  pTOxy.     We  have  beard  iispoken  of  in  certain  literary 

*  Mar^qret,  a  Tale  of  the  Renl  and  Ideal,  BliH;)itand  Bloom,  includ 
jng  Sketches  •>[  a  Place  iial  berore  described,  c^WtOi  "^a-va 
pi  Jefdatlft  Wiley.     IBiC.     Vlma.    ^.  Mft. 
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;iroIi»  as  a  remtrkaUe  pro^nction,  nimost  ni  one  nT  the  woa- 
duM  of  the  Hgo.  Tbn  PrM^Luit  lady  who  read  it  for  ua  Celb 
tM  that  it  n  a  wealc  amd  sill;  bonk,  onDaturnl  in  itt  scenes  and 
chnracten,  cnanc  and  vulgsr  in  its  knguage  and  det^ls  wiU 
and  vtsionarv  in  iu  apiMndatiotis ;  and,  judging  from  ihe  portions 
hnre  and  tlwre  which  we  sctuidiy  have  r«id,  and  frwm  the  source 
nhence  it  emanates,  we  can  hardly  run  any  risk  in  indorsing  oui 
FroI'staDt  friead'a  criticism.  The  author  is  a  man  not  deticieii 
in  natural  gifl^  r  he  has  respectable  attainmenU ;  and  makes,  w> 
lielieve,  a  toleraUy  snccevful  minister  of  the  lat*st  form  of  Prot- 
esOntittm  with  which  we  chance  to  be  acquaintt^ ;  tbongh, 
liniie  we  have  not  I>e<-n  introduCtKl  to  any  new  iiina  for  s« 
months,  it  most  not  V>e  inferred  from  the  &ct  that  we  are  an- 
(jMninti^  with  no  lat«r  fiirm.  that  none  later  existE. 

^  far  as  we  have  nseertained  the  chsmcler  of  Ihts  Uxtk,  it 
i«  intpnilud  U>  be  thu  rohide  of  certain  crude  speculations  on  re- 
lii^on,  thiNilogy,  philosophy,  monU,  socieiy.  education,  uod  mat- 
tent  and  tliingi  in  general.  The  Jforu  Chri»U  stands  for  the 
hunmn  heart,  and  Christ  )iim.*elf  is  our  higher  or  iDstiiH>tiT« 
naWn.',  and  if  we  but  listi-n  to  our  own  natures,  we  shall  at  once 
l^farn,  loio,  and  obey  all  that  our  Blessed  Redeemer  tvuclicf. 
II>?nc«,  Margaret,  a  f>oor.  neglected  child,  who  has  recdred  qo 
instniction,  who  knows  not  even  tbe  name  of  bet  Make*,  aor 
that  of  her  9«*ianr,  who,  m  bet,  has  grown  up  in  the  moBt  bni> 
tish  i^ornnce,  b  reprtsented  as  puutsdng  in  beri«lf  all  tlie  cl«- 
menlK  of  the  most  perfect  <^%rt<Uan  eliancter,  and  as  knowing 
bv  heart  all  the  ««sentM]  prrnaplee  of  Chr^dan  bdth  and  nhtrals. 
Tlw  autlwr  aeems  abo  to  hare  written  Ins  work,  in  part  at  ksei, 
Ibr  the  purple  of  instracting  our  indnictots  as  to  the  true 
nwthod  of  education.  He  a|^K«is  to  adopt  a  very  simp4e  and 
a  ^-ery  plt^ant  th««rT  on  tlie  siil^tcl. — one  wltM^  caanot  M  lu 
oonmenit  itwif  to  oar  yooi^  (btka.  Uny  is  the  gm*  te*dter ; 
And  the  true  method  uf  ednoition  is  fer  thr  {h^  to  UI  it  lo«« 
with  the  Inter,  or  llw  Inlor  with  the  piptl,  and  it  ei  peWected 
whratb«Ultnf  n  kxeis  motitaL  Whtuett  it  fallows,  that  it  k  a 
|rwt  mKtake  to  sqtpoK  H  dfsinUe  or  even  pteycrl^tMor  m4 
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Tliis  would  be  to  reverea 

'ere  evidently  intended  for 

!,  sliuuld  be  called  "  Leakn 

since  it  would  enabla 


pHj:ii]  should  botli  be  of  the  s 
tliQ  natural  order,  aiuce  the 
tacli  other.     Tliis  inethod,  wi 
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U5  to  dispense  with  school-rooms,  prefects,  text-books,  study,  and 
tUu  birch,  and  to  tall  back  on  our  natural  iusljacts.  Those  two 
jiuintn  of  doctrine  indicate  tho  gvnus,  if  uot  the  species,  of  tlie 
'looh,  and  show  that  it  must  be  classed  under  the  general  head 
of  Transcendentalisui.  if  we  could  allow  ourselves  to  go  deeper 
into  the  work  and  to  dwell  longer  on  it;  licentiousness  and  blas- 
phemy, we  prabs,bly  might  determine  its  species  as  well  as  its 
fenus.  But  this  luust  suffice ;  and  when  we  add  lliat  the  author 
ise  in  himself  several  species  at  once,  besides  the 
wliole  genus  humbuggery,  we  may  diimiss  the  book,  wit!i  sin- 
cere pity  for  hira  who  wrote  it,  and  a  I'eal  prayer  for  bis  speedy 
j'csloration  to  the  simple  genus  Immanity,  and  for  his  conversioi , 
tlirougli  grace,  to  that  Christianity  which  w!v>  given  to  man  fron 
fthove^  and  not,  Bpide^lil^e,  spun,  out  of  his  own  bowels. 

Vet,  bad  and  disgusting,  fulse  and  blasphemous,  as  this  book 
really  is,  bating  a  few  of  its  details,  it  is  a  boolt  wliich  no  Prot- 
Hitsut,  83  a  Pi'otestant,  has  a  right  to  censure.  Muny  Protest- 
ants affect  great  contempt  of  Transcendentalism,  and  horror  at 
s  extravagance  and  blasphemy ;  but  they  have  no  right  to  do 
3.  Transcendentalism  is  a  much  more  serious  affitir  than  they 
would  have  us  believe.  It  is  not  a  simple  "  Yankee  notion,"  con- 
fined to  a  few  isolated  individuals  in  a  little  corner  of  New  Eng- 
land, HE  some  of  our  Southern  friends  imagine,  but  is  in  fact  the 
dominant  error  of  our  times,  is  as  I'ife  in  one  section  of  our  com- 
1  country  na  in  another;  and,  in  principle,  at  least,  is  to  be 
I  met  witli  in  every  popular  Anli-Calholic  writer  of  the  day, 
whether  German,  French,  English,  or  American.  It  is,  and  baa 
oeen  from  the  first,  the  fimdameDtal  heresy  of  the  whole  Prot- 
estant World  ;  for,  at  bottom,  it  ia  nothing  but  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Protestant  Reformnljon  itself,  and  without  as- 
I*  mmiug  it,  there  is  no  conceivable  princijile  on  which  it  ii  possi- 
I  'U(  to  justify  the  Hebrmccs  in  their  si^aration  from  tlie  Cntholif 


Ohurcli.  Tlie  Protestant  wlio  refuses  to  wcept  it,  will  all  iti 
iegrtiniate  consequenc*'a,  however  frightful  or  absurd  tbey  niny 
be,  condemns  hinwelf  and  iiis  whole  party. 

We  are  fiir  from  denying  that  many  Protestants,  and,  indeed, 
the  larger  part  of  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  profess  to  hold  mpny 
doctrines  wliJcb  are  inconiputible  with  Traiiacen  denial  ism ;  but 
ihis  Avails  them  nothing,  for  they  hold  them,  not  ns  Froteetnnbs 
I'Cit  in  despite  of  their  I^testantism,  snd  therefM«  have  no  right 
to  hold  them  nt  all.  In  taking  an  acconoi,  of  jProteBtnntism,  we 
liave  the  right,  and,  indeed,  are  bound,  to  exclude  them  from  its 
dcHcltion.  Every  man  is  bound,  aa  the  condition  of  being  ranked 
jiraong  rational  beinga,  to  bo  logically  eonsistent  with  himseif; 
and  no  one  can  claim  as  his  own  any  doctrine  which  does  not 
flow  from,  or  which  is  not  logically  conaistent  with,  his  own  firiil 
pinciples.  I'his  foUow^i  necessarily  from  the  principle,  that  of 
contradictories  one  muat  be  fulse,  since  one  necessarily  excludes 
the  other.  If,  then,  the  doeCiines  incompatible  with  Transcend- 
entalism, which  Protestants  profess  to  hold,  do  not  flow  from  theii 
own  first  principles,  or  if  they  are  not  logically  corapotible  witli 
them,  they  cannot  claim  them  as  Protestants,  and  we  have  tim 
right,  and  are  bound  to  exclude  them  from  the  definition  of 
rrotcstautism.  The  man  cannot  be  scientifically  included  in  the 
definition  of  the  horse,  bec.-»u»e  both  chance  to  be  lodged  in  iJie 
same  stable,  cff  to  be  otherwise  found  in  juxtaposition. 

The  essential  mark  or  characteristic  of  Proteslaulism  is,  ua- 
questionably,  diaaini  from  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
in  subjection  to  which  the  first  Protestants  wore  spiritually  botn 
and  reared.  This  is  evident  from  tbe  whole  history  of  its  origin, 
Had  frem  the  wdl  known  fact,  that  ojiposition  to  Catholicity  is 
the  only  point  on  which  all  who  are  called  Protestanls  can  agree 
among  tliemselves.  On  every  other  question  which  comes  up, 
tliey  differ  widely  one  from  another,  and  not  nnfreqnently  some 
take  views  directly  opposed  to  those  taken  by  others ;  but  wli.'n 
it  concerns  opposing  the  Church,  however  dissiinilar  their  doc- 
trines and  tempera,  they  all  nnite,  and  are  ready  to  inarch  aa  one 
man  to  the  attack.     As  dissent,  ProtestantiBti  is  negative,  dcuie* 
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!hfi  authority  of  ibe  CatUolie  Cliurcb,  and  cari  include  within  iia 
definition  notliinff  which,  even  in  the  remotest  sense,  concedes  oi 
iin|ilies  thnt  nutliority.  Bnt  no  man,  sect,  or  party  can  rest  on 
1  mSK  negation,  for  no  mere  negation  is  or  can  be  an  ultiraatt. 
principle.  Every  negation  implies  an  affirmntion,  and  therefore 
;in  affirmative  princijilo  which  authorizes  it.  He  who  dissents 
iloea  so  in  obedience  to  aomo  antliority  or  principle  which  com- 
mHiids  or  rei]uires  him  to  dissent,  and  this  prindple,  not  the  ne- 
gntion,'  ia  his  fundamentjil  principle.  The  essential  or  funda- 
mental principle  of  Proteatantism  is,  then,  not  dissent  from  the 
authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  hut  the  afBrrantive  principle 
on  which  it  relii^s  for  tlie  justification  of  ite  dissent 

What,  then,  is  this  atfirmative  principle !  Whatever  it  be,  it 
must  be  either  out  of  llie  individual  dissenting,  or  in  him  ;  that 
'»,  some  external  authority,  or  some  internal,  authority.  The 
firnt  supposition  is  not  admissible ;  for  Protestants  really  allege 
no  autfiority  for  dissent,  externnl  to  the  individual  dissenting, — 
hni'e  never  defined  any  swh  authority,  never  hinted  that  such 
authority  exists  or  is  needed  :  and  there  obviously  is  no  such  au- 
thority which  am  be  adduced.  lu  point  of  fact,  so  fiir  from  dis- 
senting from  the  Churcli  on  the  ground  that  tliey  are  commanded 
to  do  so  by  an  external  authority  ])aramonnt  to  the  Chnrch,  they 
deny  the  existence  of  all  external  authority  in  matters  of  faith, 
and  defend  their  dissent  on  the  ground  that  there  ia  no  sueU 
authority,  never  was,  and  never  can  be. 

But  some  may  contend,  judging  from  the  practice  of  Protest- 
ants, and  what  we  know  of  the  actual  facts  of  the  original  estab- 
lishment of  Protestantism  in  all  those  countries  in  which  it  has 
become  predominant,  that  it  does  recognize  an  exteraal  author- 
ity, which  it  holds  paramount  to  the  Chm'ch,  and  ou  which  it 
relies  for  its  justification.  Protestantism,  as  a  matter  of  faot, 
I  owi»  its  eetabiishment  to  the  authority  of  the  lay  lords  and  tem- 
poral princes,  or,  in  a  general  sense,  to  the  civil  authority,  ll 
ffas,  originally,  much  more  of  a  political  revolt  than  of  a  strictly 
religious  dis,*ent,  and  its  external  causes  must  be  sought  in  the 
uplnlioD  uf  princes,  dating  back  from  Loula  of  Bavaria,  and  in- 


eluding  Linis  the  Twelfth  of  Franc*,  ratlier  t>ian  in  any  k» 
;Lange  of  failh  operated  in  the  masses ;  and  its  way  was  prepared 
by  the  temper  of  mind  wliich  the  temporal  princes  created  in 
tiieir  subjects  by  the  wars  they  undertook  and  carried  on  osten- 
sibly against  the  txtpes;  as  political  aovorcigns,  but  renlly  fur  tho 
purpose  of  poesessiug  tin  patrimony  of  the  Church,  and  of 
(tibjecting  the  Church,  in  their  respective  dominions,  to  tlie 
control  of  the  eeeular  power.  The  Reformers  would  have  ac- 
[»inplished  little  or  nothing,  if  pohtics  had  not  come  to  their 
aid.  Luther  would  have  t>ellowed  in  vain,  had  he  not  been 
backed  by  the  powerfiji  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  immediately 
aidL-d  by  the  Laudgravc  Philip;  Zwingle,  and  G^Milampa- 
diin,  and  Calvia  would  tiave  accomplished  nothing  in  Swil^ 
zttrlaud.  if  they  had  not  secured  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm,  and 
followed  its  wtshM ;  the  powerful  Huguenot  party  in  France 
was  more  of  a  political  than  of  a  religious  party,  and  it  dwind. 
led  into  insignificance  as  soon  as  it  lost  the  support  of  great 
lords,  distinguished  statesmen  and  lawyers,  and  provincial  par- 
liaments, lit  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  tlie  Reform  was 
purely  the  act  of  the  civil  power;  iu  the  United  Provinces,  it 
was  embraced  as  the  principle  of  revolt,  or  of  national  independ- 
ence ;  in  England,  it  was  the  work,  confessedly,  of  the  secular 
government  and  was  carried  by  court  and  parliament  againxt 
^e  wishes  of  the  immense  majority  of  the  nation  ;  hi  Scotland, 
it  was  effected  by  the  groat  lords,  who  wished  to  usurji  to  then*- 
selves  tlie  authority  of  the  crown ;  in  tiiis  country,  it  came  in 
with  the  civil  government,  and  was  maintmned  by  cii-il  enact- 
njents,  pains,  and  penalties.  We  might,  therefore,  be  led,  at 
first  sight,  to  assert  the  fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism 
to  be  the  supremacy  in  spirituals  of  the  civil  power.  But  this 
would  be  a  mistake,  because  it  did  not  recc^nize  this  supremacy 
nnleea  the  civil  power  was  Anti-Catholic,  and  because  the  aeser- 
tiuri  of  this  supremacy  of  the  dvi!  power  in  spirituals  wac  ilaelf 
I  denial  of  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  eould 
not  he  made  without  making  the  act  of  dissent.  There  is  no 
ijnestion  but  the  Protestants  did,  whenever  it  suited  their  pur- 
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pose,  Bssert  tlie  Bupreniacy  of  ihe  atate  in  spiritiial  mattera ;  and 
it  roust  be  conceded  that  it  is  very  agreoablu  to  itu  nature  to  do 
BO,  as  is  evident  from  the  facti,  that  oven  now,  and  in  this  coun- 
try, it  opposes  the  Catliolic  Church  chiefly,  and  with  the  most 
success,  on  the  ground  that  Catholicity  aaaerls  the  ireedom  of 
roligioa,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  independence  of  tlie 
apiritual  authority.  Still  this  cannot  be  its  ultimate  principle. 
Tiie  Church  taught  and  leaches,  that,  though  the  independenoe 
of  the  civil  power  in  matters  purely  tempond  is  asserted,  ite  au- 
thority in  spirituuls  is  null.  To  deny  this  is  to  deny  the  Church, 
and  as  miieli  to  disaent  from  her  authority  as  to  deny  her  infalli- 
bility, her  divine  authority,  or  any  anicle  of  the  creed  she  teaches ; 
and  this  intnt  be  denied  before  the  supremacy  of  the  dvil  power 
in  spirituals  nan  he  asMrted.  Therefore,  if  Protestantism  did 
openly,  avowedly,  assert  the  Erastian  heresy  of  the  suprerascj 
of  the  civil  power  in  spirituals,  it  would  not  justify  her  dWnt 
by  an  external  antiiority,  unless  she  could  make  this  assertion 
itself  00  some  external  authority  acknowledged  to  be  paramount 
to  the  Church.  But  for  tJiis  siia  has  no  externa!  authority,  since 
Qia  Church  denies  it,  and  the  authority  of*  the  state  is  tlie  matr 
t«r  in  question.  She  can,  then,  assert  the  supremacy  of  th« 
state  otity  on  the  authority  of  some  principle  in  the  individual 
dissenting,  and  therefore  only  on  some  internal  authority. 
Whatever  authority,  then,  Protestentism  may  ascribe  to  the 
civil  power,  it  is  not  an  external  authority,  because  the  authority 
a^iserted  is  always  of  th&  same  order  as  that  on  which  it  is  assert- 
ed, and  can  never  transcend  it. 

Others,  agffin,  may  think.  »ace  Protestants,  and  especrallj 
those  among  them  denominated  Anglicans  and  Episcopalian)., 
occasionally  appeal  to  Ckristiaa  actdquity  and  talk  of  the  Fa- 
iheis,  and  sometimes  even  profesfi  to  i^uote  them,  that  they  have, 
or  think  they  have,  in  Christian  antiquity  an  authority  for  dis- 
sent, virtually,  at  least  ext«mal  to  the  individual  dissenting.  But 
Christian  antiquity,  unless  read  with  a  presumjilJon  in  favor  of 
the  Chu'«h,  save  on  a  few  general  and  public  facts  manifestJy 
against  Protestants, decides  nothing.     Underptooi  as  the  Churcb 
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nnderstanda  it,  a.id  it  evidently  may,  »-itlioiit  liolence  to  its  let- 
ir  spirit,  be  so  undentood,  it  cocdetuus  1 'rotes tan tigm  with- 
out mercy.  To  make  it  finor  Protestantism  even  uegatively,  ii 
IS  neoeasary  to  resort  to  a.  principle  of  interpretation  wiiicb  the 
Churul)  does  not  concede,  and  the  adoption  of  which  wonld, 
therefore,  involve  the  dissent  in  question.  If  we  take  with  us 
the  canon,  that  all  the  Christian  F.itUew  are  to  be  understood  in 
accordance  with  the  Church  when  not  manifestly  agitinst  her, 
Christiflo  antiquity  will  be  all  on  the  side  c^  the  Homan  Catho- 
Uc  Chnreh ;  if  we  take  the  canon,  that  all  in  the  Ctiristiaii 
Fathers  is  to  be  understood  in  a  sense  agdnst  the  Church,  when 
not  manifestly  in  her  favor,  Cliriscian  antiquity  may,  on  nome 
imporLiiit  dogmas,  leave  the  question  doubtfiil  i  though  even 
then  it  would,  in  fact,  be  deci^sive  for  (he  authority  of  the  Church, 
iherefcffe  impUcitly  for  all  spedal  dogmas.  But,  be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  undeniable  that  it  is  only  by  adopting  this  latt«r 
ion  that  Protestantism  can  derive  any  countenance  Irom  Cliris- 
n  antiquity.  But  on  what  autliority  do  they,  or  can  they,  adopt 
such  a  canon?  Protestanla  call  themselves  roformere;  thsj  are 
accusers,  dtssenters,  and  therefore  all  the  presumptions  in  the 
are  manifestly  agdnat  them,  as  they  are  against  all  who 
se,  bring  an  action  or  a  char;ge  against  others ;  and  they 
must  make  out  a  strong  prima  fade  case,  before  they  can  turn 
the  presumptions  in  their  fiivor.  This  is  law,  and  it  is  jastice. 
Till  they  do  this,  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  the  Church ; 
and  then  it  is  enough  for  her  to  show  that  the  teetimony  of  an- 
tiijuity  may,  without  violence,  be  so  understood  as  not  to  im- 
peach her  claims.  Till  then,  nothing  nill  make  for  Protestants 
which  is  not  manifestly  against  her,  so  clear  and  eitprees  as  by 
no  allowable  latitude  of  interpietation  to  be  reconcilable  vvilli 
her  pretentions.  That  is  to  say,  the  Protestant  must  impeach 
the  Church  on  prima  facit  evidence,  before  he  can  have  the 
right  b)  adopt  that  canon  of  interpretAlJon  without  which  it  is 
maiiifestiy  suicidal  for  him  to  appeal  to  Christian  antiijuitv. 
Take,  as  an  illustration  of  what  we  mean,  the  testimony  of  St. 
Justin  Martyr  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence.     Il 
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to  ally  one  wlio  reads  the  pnssngo,  lliat  the  words  i( 


and  J' 


DufiriD  the  Catliolic  cl'Xitrine 
tliure  were  an  urgent  necessity  Hot  interpreting  tliein  otlierwise, 
we  are  not  certain  but,  nilhout  greater  deviation  froin  the  litera' 
sense  than  k  sometimes  allowed,  they  might  be  so  understood 
as  not  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  views  of  the  Blessed  F.uchaimt 
which  some  Protestant  sects  profess  to  entertain.  But  by  wbnt 
flutbority,  because  they  mag  be  so  interpreted,  are  we  to  sny 
they  mvsl  bo  1  In  truth,  it  ia  nothing  to  the  Proteslnnt's  pur- 
pose to  any  they  may  be,  till  he  establishes  by  positive  authority 
they  »(tt»(  be,  for  it  is  obvious  they  also  may  not  be.  Now, 
what  and  where  is  this  positive  aotbority !  Manifestly  not  in 
Christian  antiquity  itself;  and  yet  it  must  be  had,  l^fore  Cliria- 
lian  antii]uity  can  be  adduced  as  authorizing  dissent  from  iha 
Catliolic  Ohurcli.  Tliis  anthority,  as  we  said  before,  must  be 
either  external  to  the  dissenter  or  internal  in  the  dissenter  him- 
self. It  cannot  be  external ;  for,  after  the  Cliurch,  tliere  is  no 
conceivable  eiitemal  authority  applicable  in  the  case.  It  must, 
then,  be  internal.  Then  the  authority  of  Christian  antiquity,  w 
alleged  ngiunst  the  Church,  is  only  the  authority  there  is  in  the 
dissenter  himself,  according  to  tbe  principle  already  established, 
thnt  the  authority  asserted  is  necessarily  of  the  same  order  as 
that  on  which  it  is  asserted. 

Rnally,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  alleged,  inasmuch  as  all  Proteslr 
ants  did  at  first,  and  some  of  them  do  now,  appeal  to  the  writtei: 
word,  or  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  justification  of  their  dissent, 
that  tliey  have  in  these  a  real  or  a  pretended  authority,  external 
to  and  independent  of  tbe  dissenter,  distinct  from  and  paraTOOunl 
to  that  of  tiie  Church.  But  a  moment's  reflection  will  show, 
even  if  the  Scriptures  were  not  in  favor  of  the  Church,  tlint  this 
is  a  mistake.  The  Holy  Scriptures  proposed,  and  their  sense 
tTi'ciared,  by  the  Church,  we  bold  with  a  firm  iaitb  to  be  the 
word  of  God,  and  therefore  of  the  highest  authority ;  but,  if  not 

.  50  proposed  and  interpreted,  though  in  many  respcis  important 
and  authentic  historical  documents,  and  valuable  for  their  excel- 

..ieDtdJi^Klii^.  t^flchiii^i  thej  would  not  and  could  not  be  for  lu 


the  iDBpirvc],  diid,  iu  a  supernatural  sense,  tlie  ftutboritativa, 
won!  of  God.  To  t!ie  Protestant  tiiey  are  not  and  cannot  be  iin 
BUtliority  eit^rnnl  la  tlie  diEsenter ;  boeauiie,  denying  the  un 
written  word,  the  Churcli.  and  all  audioritative  tradition,  lie  bin 
no  exUimal  ftulhority  to  vouch  for  the  fact  that  they  are  the  in- 
Hpired  word  of  God,  or  to  declare  their  genuine  sense.  If  there 
be  no  external  authority  to  decide  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of 
God,  and  to  declare  its  true  aense,  tlie  avthority  ascribed  to  it  in 
Uia  last  tutalysiK,  according  to  the  principle  ve  have  established, 
is  cmly  the  authority  of  soma  internal  principle  in  the  individnnl 
dissenting;  for,  in  thfit  case,  the  individual,  by  virtue  of  this  iii- 
ternnl  principle,  decides,  with  the  Bible  as  without  it,  what  is 
und  wimt  is  not  God's  word,  what  God  has  and  has  not  revealed ; 
aud  lliorefore  what  he  is  and  what  he  is  not  bound  to  believe,' 
what  he  is  and  wliat  he  is  not  bound  to  do. 

It  is,  moreover,  notorious  that  Prot«BUinls  do  really  deny  all 
external  authority  in  matters  of  iaith,  and  hold  tliat  any  exlernal 
aiitliority  ta  determine  for  the  individual  what  he  must  believe 
would  be  manifest  usurpation,  intolerable  tyranny,  to  be  resisted 
by  erory  one  who  has  any  sense  of  Christian  fi^edom,  or  of  his 
rights  iind  dignity  as  a  man.  Even  the  Anglieau  Church,  which 
claims  to  lierself  authority  in  controversi^  of  f^th,  acknowledges 
that  she  has  no  right  to  ordain  any  thing  as  of  neceseity  to  sal- 
vation, which  may  not  be  proved  from  God's  word  written ;  and 
by  implication  at  least,  if  she  means  any  thing,  leaves  it  to  tile 
indii'idnal  to  determine  for  hinuelf  whether  what  she  ordains  is 
provable  from  the  written  word  or  not;  and.  therefore,  abandons 
her  own  authority,  by  making  the  iadividusd  tlie  judge  of  its 
legality.  No  one  will,  fui'thermore,  pretend  that  Pmtestante 
even  affect  to  have  dissented  from  the  Catholic  Churcli,  in  which 
ihoy  were  spirituiilly  boru  and  reared,  in  obedience  to  an  exter- 
nrJ  uutlioi-ily  ;  Uiat  is  to  say,  another  Church,  which  they  held 
to  be  paramount  to  the  Roman  Catbolic  Church.  If  they  had 
admitted  lliat  there  was  anywhere  nn  authorilative  Church,  tliey 
would  have  agreed  that  it  was  this  Church,  and  could  have  been 
po  other     In  d<^nying  tite  authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic 


Ohvii,  they  denied,  nnd  ialended  to  deny,  in  principle,  all  ex- 
ternal authority  iii  matters  of  ffiitb  ;  and  tbe  chief  count  in  the 
lUdicCmetit  of  the  Church,  which  ihey  have  drawn  up,  and  on 
which  they  have  been^  for  theao  tlirea  hundred  years  demanding 
oonviclion,  ia,  that  ahe  claims  to  be  such  authority,  when  no  such 
authority  was  instjtuted,  or  intended  to  be  instituted.  We  iDHy, 
then,  safely  conclude  that  the  affirmative  principle  on  whidi 
Protestantism  relies  for  the  justifictlion  of  its  denial  of  Catholic 
authority  is  not  some  authority  external  to  the  individual  dia-  ^ 
Renting,  and  held  to  be  paramount  to  that  from  which  he  dis- 

Then  the  principle  must  be  iiiteinal  in  the  individuid  himself 
(tad  this  is  precisely  what  Piotestantism  teaches ;  fui'  by  her  otrn 
confesMon,  nay,  by  her  own  boast,  her  fundamental  principle  is, 
PRIVATE  JUDOMENT.  Thlj  was  tlie  only  principle  which,  in  tlie 
nature  of  the  case,  she  uoiUd  set  up  as  the  antagonixt  of  Catholic 
authority ;  and  it  is  notorious  ihe  world  over,  that  it  is  in  the 
niuue  of  this  principle  that  site  arraigns  the  Church,  and  com- 
mauds  her  to  give  an  account  of  heiself.  We  see,  even  to-day, 
emblazoned  on  the  banners  borne  by  the  motley  hosts  of  the  so- 
called  "  Christian  Alliance,"  this  glorious  device, — Tub  Right 
o*  Private  Judgment.  This  is  their  batlle-ory,  as  Dent  Vult 
was  that  of  the  Crusaders.  It  is  their  In  hoc  si[/no  vinoe,  "  We 
tvaut  no  infallible  pope,  bbhops,  or. church,  to  propound  and  ex- 
fJain  to  us  God's  word,  to  lord  it  over  God's  heritage,  and  make 
riavea  of  our  very  consciences.  No !  we  are  freemen,  and  we 
strike  for  freedom,  the  glorious  birthright  of  every  Christian  to 
judge  for  hitn.'telf  what  is  or  what  ia  not  the  word  of  God ;  that 
is,  what  he  is  or  is  not  to  believe."  There  is  no  mistake  in  this. 
Tf  there  is  any  tiling  essential,  any  thing  fnndamental,  in  Pro- 
testantism, any  thing  which  makes  it  the  subject  of  a  predicate 
at  all  it  is  this  6ir-&med  and  loud-boasted  principle  of  pkivatb 

JCDQMENT. 

In  saying  this,  we  of  course  are  not  to  be  understood  as  se- 
»wting  that  Protestants  always,  or  even  conimonly,  respect,  tc 
llteir-f  ractice,  this  right  of  pui'^te  judguuiut.    Pructieally^A 
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Protestftnt  ?ay»,  "/h.ive  the  right  to  lliiiikns  I  I'leasp,  ar.J  j»« 
ight  to  tliink  as  I  Jo;  and  if  j-ou  do  not,  1  will,  if  J 
linve  tlie  power,  compel  jou  to  do  so,  ofconfiscate  your  goods, 
deprive  yon  of  citwenship,  outlaw  you,  behead,  hang,  or  bum 
yuu;  at  li.ast,  imprison  yoii,  flog  you,  or  bore  your  ears  nnd 
tongue."  In  point  of  fact,  rrotestanta,  we  grant,  have  very  gen- 
erally violated  the  principle  of  private  judgment,  and  hav6  prac- 
tised, in  the  name  of  religious  liberty,  the  moat  unjust,  tyranny 
over  conscience, — unjust,  because,  on  their  own  principles,  they 
liave  received  from  Almighty  God  no  nnthoi'ity  to  dictate  to 
conscience,  and  because  they  also  concede,  what  is  unquestion- 
ably true,  that  conscience  is  accountable  to  God  alone.  Every 
attempt  of  any  man,  set,  or  class  of  men,  not  eii|jressly  cominis- 
sioned  by  Almighty  God, — so  expressly  that  the  authority  exer- 

,  vised  shall  be  really  and  tridy  bis, — to  exert  the  least  control 
■T  conscience  is  a  inanirest  usurpation,  an  outrageous  tyranny, 
which  every  man,  having  a  just  reverence  for  his  Maker,  will 
resist  even  unto  death,  'flie  Catholic  Chnmh,  indeed,  elnims 
jilenary  authority  over  conscience  ;  bnt  only  on  the  ground,  that 
she  is  dirinely  comminaioned,  and  that  the  authority  which  speaks 
iu  her  is  literally  and  as  truly  the  authority  of  God,  as  that  of 
the  represenlalive  is  that  of  liis  sovereign.  If  per  imposiibile, 
she  could  suppose  herself  not  to  be  so  commissioned,  and  there- 
fijre  not  having  the  pledge  of  the  divine  aupen'ision,  protection, 
and  aid  which  such  coromispion  necessarily  implies,  she  would 

'  concede  that  she  Las  no  authority,  and  should  attempt  to  exer- 
le  none.  We  cheerfully  obey  her,  because  in  obeying  her  wo 
are  obeying  not  a  human  authority,  but  God  himself.  In  sub- 
mitting to  her  we  are  free,  because  we  are  submitting  to  Goit, 
who  is  our  rightful  sovereign,  to  whom  we  belong,  all  that  we 
have,  and  all  that  we  are.  Freedom  is  not  in  being  held  to  uo 
obedience,  bnt  in  being'  held  lo  obey  only  the  legal  sovereign ; 
and  the  more  unqualified  this  obedience,  the  freer  we  are.  Per- 
fect freedom  is  in  having  no  will  of  our  own,  in  willing  only 
what  out  sovereign  wills,  and  because  he  wills  it.  If  the  Churct, 
U  we  cannot  doubt,  ha  really  commissioned  by  Oo(l,  the  more 
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kboolute  her  authority,  the  ntora  uiiquaUfied  atir  submission,  Iba 

more  perfect  is  our  liberty,  us  every  mail  koiiwa,  who  knows  any 
thing  at  nil  of  that  freedom  wherewith  the  Son  makes  us  free. 
But  in  yieltUug  obedience  to  a  PTOtestant  sect,  it  is  not  tlie  smne. 
When  any  one  of  our  sects  undertakes  to  dictate  to  conscience, 
it  is  tyranny ;  because,  by  its  o'xn  confession,  it  has  received  no 
authority  from  God.  ItistyTanny,  eve»  though  what  it  attempta 
to  enforce  be  really  Ood's  word ;  for  it  attempts  to  euforce  it  by 
R  Jiarnan,  and  not  by  a  divine  authority.  It  would  al^ll  tyran- 
nize, becauBB  it  has  no  right  to  enforce  any  thing  at  all.  It  may 
say,  as  our  sects  do  say,  it  has  the  Bible,  that  the  Bible  is  God's 
word,  and  that  it  only  esacts  the  obedience  lo  God's  com- 
mands which  no  man  has  tiie  right  to  Witliliold.  Be  it  so.  But 
who  has  made  itthekeept-r  and  eseeu  tor  of  God's  laws!  Where 
is  ita  commission  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  Ihe  Almighty  t 
It  is,  doubtless,  right  that  the  civil  law  should  be  executed,— 
that  the  iiinrderer,  for  instance,  should  he  punislied ;  but  it  does 
not  tkere/ort  follow  that  I,  as  a  simple  citizen,  have  the  right  to 
execute  them,  and  to  inflict  the  punishment  That  may  be  done 
only  by  the  Constituted  auUioriiies,  and  is  not  ray  business ;  and 
it  is  a  sound  as  well  as  a  homely  adage,  Let  every  one  mind  hia 
own  business.  Protestants,  on  this  point,  fall  into  grievous 
errors.  The  simple  possesion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  docs  not 
constitute  them  keejiers  of  tlieword, — even  supposing  the  Scrip 
tures  to  contain  the  whoh  word, — and  give  them  the  right  to  . 
dictate  to  conscience,  aa  they  imagine,  any  more  than,  tlie  fiict  of 
Iny  ha\'ing  in  ray  pos-session  the  statute-book  constitutes  mo  the 
guardian  and  administrator  of  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth. 
Protestants,  whenever  they  interfere  with  the  right  of  privata 
judgment,  convict  themselves,  on  their  own  princijjlea,  of  practis- 
ing on  what,  in  these  days,  is  called  "  Lynch  law ; "  and  Lynch 
law  is  to  the  stale  precisely  what  Protestantism,  in  practice,  is  to 
tiie  Church. — T!iia  is  a  fiict  which  deserves  the  grave  consider- 
■lion  of  those  sects  which  contend  for  creeds  and  confessions,  and 
daim  the  right  to  try  and  puniih  as  heretics  such  as  in  tbeii 
Judgment  do  not  nonform  to  them.     Even  Dr.  Beechet  himself 
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^me  very  naw,  a  few  years  since,  being  lym:hed  by  liu  Fresby- 
teriau- assoeiates ;  and  it'  it  had  uot  been  for  on  extriiordiwu';; 
sup^Joneas  luiil  iiMTVelloua  skill  iu  jiarryiitg  blows,  hardly  to  bava 
been  expected  in  one  of  his  f^,  it  loight  have  been  all  up  with 
bini'.  Our  Presbyterian,  Dutch  Reformed,  Pnrilim,  and  Angii- 
ean  Iriends  sliould  lay  this  to  heart,  and  nevur  suHur  themselves 
to  eompiain  of  the  practice  of  "  Lynch  law,"  ot  to  find  the  least 
fwlt  with  the  commission  of  Judge  Lyocb  himself — for  it 
etnaiiatee  from  the  same  authority  as  their  own,  and  is  as  regu- 
larly made  out  and  authenticated.  But  this  is  foreign  from  our 
present  purpose.  It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose,  that 
Protestants  assert,  in  theor}-,  as  they  usqoest  ion  ably  do,  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  and  make  it  the  principle  of  their  dissent 
ftom  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Churcb- 

But  all  men,  at  least  as  to  their  inherent  rights,  are  equaL 
The  right  of  private  judgment,  then,  cannot  be  asserted  for  one 
iiinn,  without  being  at  the  same  tjme,  and  by  the  ssme  aulhor- 
ity,  assei'teJ  for  nil  men.  Then  Protestants  cannot  assert  prl- 
vale  judgment  as  their  authority  for  dissenting  from  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  without  erecting  it  into  a  univei'saJ  principle.  Wo 
mny  assume,  then,  that  Protestantism  begins  by  laying  down  as 
iis  principle  the  right  of  all  men  to  private  judgment 

But  the  right  of  all  men  to  private  judgment  is  in  effect  the 
unrestricted  or  universal  right  to  private  judgment.  This  may 
not  have  been  clearly  seen  in  the  beginning,  and  there  is  no 
question  but  Protestants  intended  in  the  commencement  to  re- 
strict tlie  right  of  private  judgment  to  the  simple  interpretation 
of  the  written  word.  But  every  one,  whatever  may  l>e  his  in-. 
lentions,  must  ba  held  answerable  for  the  strict  logical  conse- 
quences of  the  principles  he  deliberately  adopts  ;  for  if  he  does 
not  foresee  these  consequences,  he  ought  not  to  lake  upon  him- 
self the  responsibility  of  adopting  Uie  principles.  The  right  of 
private  judgment,  once  admitted,  can  no  longer  be  restricted.  If 
restricted  at  all,  it  must  be  by  some  authority,  and  tlus  autlior- 
hy  must  be  either  external  or  internal.  If  internal,  it  is  private 
jodgDient.  itself,  and  th>:n  it  cannot  restrict,  for  it  would  be  ab- 


niti!  to  say  that  private  judgment  can  restrict  private  judgtnanl. 
It  camiot  be  an  extomal  authority,  because  Protestanta  admil 
no  external  aiitliority,  and  because  we  cannot  assert  an  exter 
Dal  autliorily  to  restrict  private  judgment,  without  denying 
private  judgment  ttaell  Either  the  authority  must  prescribe  the 
limits  of  private  judgment,  or  private  judgment  oiuat  presci'ibe 
llie  limits  of  the  restriction  ;  if  the  first,  it  is  tantamount  to  the 
denial  of  private  judgement  itself,  for  private  ju<lgment  would 
then  subsist  only  at  the  mercy  of  authority,  by  Bufforaiic^,  and 
not  by  right;  if  the  latter,  the  authority  is  null;  for  private 
judgment  may  enlarge  or  contract  the  reslriution  as  it  pleases, 
and  that  is  evidently  no  vesliriction  which  is  only  what  that 
which  is  restricted  chooses  to  make  iL  It  is  imposaibla,  then, 
tu  erect  privati;  judgment  into  a  prindple  for  all  men,  and  after- 
wards  (o  restrict  it  to  the  simple  interpretation  of  the  Uuly 
Scriptures. 

ir  we  lusert  the  right  of  private  judgment  to  interpret  llie 
Holy  Sci-iptures,  we  must  assert  its  right  in  all  cases  whatsoever ; 
for  the  principle  on  which  private  judgment  can  be  defended  ill 
one  case  is  equally  applicable  in  every  ease.  Will  it  be  siud 
that  private  judgment  must  yield  to  God's  word  \  Granted, 
But  what  is  God's  word  i  The  Bible.  IIow  know  you  that  I 
Do  you  determine  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God  by  some 
estemal  authority,  or  by  private  judgment  i  Not  by  some  ex- 
temnl  authority,  because  you  have  none,,  and  admit  none.  By 
private  judgment!  Then  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  for  you 
only  private  judgment.  The  Bible  does  not  propose  itself,  and 
llierefbre  can  have  no  authority  higher  than  the  authority  wliicli 
proposes  iu  Here  is  a  serious  difficulty  for  those  Protestants 
who  act  up  such  a  clamor  about  the  Bible,  and  which  sLoivs 
them,  or  ought  ia  show  them,  that,  whatever  the  Bible  may  lie 
for  a  Catholic,  for  tliem  it  can,  iu  no  conceivable  contingency,  be 
any  thing  but  a  human  authority.  The  aulhonly  of  thai 
which  ig  proposed  is  of  the  same  order  as  thai  v/ikh  proposes, 
nd  aainot  transcend  it.  This  is  a  Protestant  ai^unent,  and 
..h, i^tKliuitiBll^'  Uia  greai  atgamsat  of  CliiUiugwurUk  agai&4 ■ 
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fallioliuty.  Nulliing  proi>oscs  ihe  Bible  to  Prottsliints  but 
jmvate  judginent,  aa  is  evident  from  iLeir  deuiai  of  all  uLht^r  aii- 
iliority ;  and  tlierefora  in  the  Bible  tliey — not  we,  tlmnk  God  ! 
— have  only  the  autliority  of  |jri\'ate  judginent,  «nd  tiiere&irc 
only  liie  word  of  man,  and  not  the  word  of  God.  If  the  hu. 
thority  on  which  Protestants  receive  the  word  of  God  is  only 
that  of  private  judgemeut,  ihen  there  is  fur  them  in  tlie  Bible 
only  private  judgment ;  and  then  nothing  to  restrict  private 
judgment,  for  private  judgment  can  itself  be  no  restriction  on 
private  judg:neDt. 

Moreover,  if  we  take  the  Bi)jle  to  be  the  word  of  God  on  the 
irathority  of  pri^'ute  judgment,  and  its  sense  on  the  same  author- 
ity, aa  Protestants  do  and  must,  then  we  assume  private  judg- 
ment to  be  com])etent  to  deoide  of  itself  what  is  and  what  is  not 
the  word  of  God,  what  God  has  revealed  and  what  he  has  nol 
revealed,  has  commanded  and  lias  not  commanded, — and  tliere- 
fore  competent  to  dwide  what  wo  are  to  believe  and  what  we 
are  not  to  believe,  and  what  we  are  to  do  and  what  wo  are  not 
to  do.  But  this  IS  to  assume  the  wliole  for  private  judg'uient, 
and  therefore  to  assume  its  unrestricted  right.  We,  may,  then, 
assume,  in  the  second  place,  that  Protestantism  not  only  lays 
down  the  principle  of  the  right  of  all  men  to  private  judgment, 
but  the  right  of  all  men  to  the  universal  or  unrestricted  right  of 
private  judgment. 

But  private  judgment  iUelf  in  not,  strictly  speaking,  ultimate, 
and  therefore,  though  it  be  the  principle  of  Protestantism,  is  not 
its  ultimate  principle.  The  ultimate  principle  of  Protestantism 
lies  a  little  farther  back.  Rights  are  never  in  themselves  ulti- 
m.ite,  but  must  always,  to  be  rights,  rest  on  some  foundation  or 
authority.  Tlie  right  of  private  judgment  necessarily  implies 
some  principle  on  which  it  is  founded.  Every  judgment  ia  by 
some  standard  or  measure ;  for  when  we  judge  it  is  always  by 
sometliing,  and  this,  whatever  it  ia,  is  the  principle,  law,  rule, 
criterion,  standard,  or  measure  of  the  judgment.  In  everj-  act 
of  privaljj  judgment  tliis  standard  or  moRsnre  is  the  individual 
.  vJMdj(Hif[.    Hie  individua]  ja^e*  hy<^/tmli%-m<i  to  judge  b; 
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one's  self  is  prefi*;!)'  what  is  meant  by  private  jiKlgment.  In  it 
tiie  individual  is  both  measurer  and  measure, — in  a  word,  his 
own  yard-stick  of  truth  and  gcwdness.  But  rights,  to  be  rights, 
rntt^t  not  only  be  founded  on  soiue  principle,  but  on  a  Irue  prin- 
ciple ;  fur  to  say  they  are  (bunded  on  a  false  principle  is  only  say- 
ing in  other  words,  that  they  have  no  foundation  at  all.  The  right 
of  all  men  to  unrestricted  privalfl  judgnient,  then,  necessarily 
implies  that  each  and  every  man  is  iti  liimself  the  e:iact  measure 
of  truth  and  gw>dness.  In  laying  down  the  principle  of  private 
jud^ent  as  the  principle  of  its  dissent  from  the  Catholic  Church, 
Protestantism,  then,  necessarily  lays  down  the  principle,  thnt 
each  and  every  man  is  in  himself  the  exact  measure  of  truth 
and  goodness, — the  very  fundamental  proposition  of  Tranacen- 
dentalisni.  The  identity  in  principle  is,  then,  perfect ;  and  no 
Protestimt,  as  we  began  by  saying,  can  I'efuse  to  accept  Trans- 
cendentalism, with  all  its  legitimate  consequences,  without  cou- 
demniiig  himself  and  his  whole  party 

This  conclusion  is  undeniable,  lor  tlie  aoitest  dialectician  will 
find  no  break  or  flaw  iu  the  chain  of  reasoning  by  which  it  is 
obtained.  We,  then,  may  assume  tliis  very  impoilant  position, 
that  Transcendentalit^ni  is  the  strict  logical  termination  of  Prot- 
estantism ;  and  if  some  Protestants,  as  is  the  ease,  refuse  to  ad 
mil  it, "it  is  at  the  expense  of  their  dialectics;  becaose  they  can 
not,  or  dare  not,  say.  Two  and  two  make  four,  but  judge  it  mora 
prudent  to  say,  Two  and  two  make  five,  or  to  compromise  tlie 
matter  and  say.  Two  and  two  make  three.  There  are  few  things 
which  are  more  disgusting  than  the  cowardice  which  shrinks 
from  avowing  the  legitimate  consequences  of  one's  own  prinei- 
pleB.  The  sin  of  inconsequence  is,  as  the  celebrated  Dr.  Evar- 
ista  de  Gypendole  jnsOy  remarks,  a  mortal  sin, — at  least,  in  the 
eyes  of  humanity ;  for  it  is  high  treason  i^inst  the  rational  na- 
ture itself;  and  he  who  deliberntely  commits  it  voluntarily  ab- 
dicates reason,  and  takes  his  place  among  irferior  and  irmlional 
natures.  If  your  princijiles  are  sound,  you  cannot  push  them 
gAfijaagarow  eKtreine ;  rod  if  they  will  not  bear  pushing  la 


their  extreme  consequenoes,  you  should  know  thnt  tliej  are  ita- 
sound,  and  not  fit  to  be  antertiuned ;  for  it  is  alwnys  lawful  tc 
uonclnde  the  nriBoundtiess  of  the  principle  from  the  unsouDdnew 
of  the  conseiiucnces. 

Tiiking  this  view  of  the  case,  we  confess  the  TranBcendentaliati 
appear  to  us  the  more  respectable,  and  indeed  the  only  respecta- 
ble because  the  oaly  consistent,  class  of  Proteetanla.  CoDBiiteul 
8S  Protestants,  we  mean,  not  as  men;  for  Transcendentalism  is 
the  ne  pluii  ultra  of  inconsistency  and  absurdity ;  but  as  Prot- 
estautfi  they  are  consistent  in  so  Ut  as  they  cany  out  with  an 
iron  logic  the  Protestant  principle  to  its  legitimate  rraults ;  and 
in  doing  this,  in  the  providence  of  God,  they  are  rendering  no 
mean  service  to  the  cause  of  truth.  They  are  a  living  and  prac- 
tical reduclio  ad  absiinlum  of  Protestantism,  They  strip  it  of 
B  disguises,  expose  it  in  its  nakedness,  and  subserve  the  cause 
of  truth  as  the  drunken  Hciotie  subserved  the  cause  of  lemper- 
:e  in  the  Sp^rtun  youth  by  exposing  to  them  tlie  disgusting 
■   effects  of  drunkenness. 

It  is  of  great  pradJeal  importance  that  Protestantisro  should 
be  exhibited  by  ita  followers  in  its  true  light  as  it  really  is  in  it- 
self, ITina  far  Protestants  have  owned  their  success  and  influ- 
"ice,  in  the  main,  to  the  fiwt,  that  the  mass  of  them  have  never 
«een  and  comprehended  Protestantism  in  ita  simple,  unadulter- 
ated elements.  It  has  always  been  presented  to  tJiem  in  a  livery 
stolen  from  Catholicity,  The  great  mass  of  tlie  Protestant  petf- 
ple,  seeing  it  only  in  this  livery,  have  supposed  that  it  apper- 
tained to  the  household  of  faith,  and  that  they  had  in  it  all  that  is 
essential  to  the  Christian  religion.  Unable  to  penetrate  its  dis- 
gnises,  unable  to  distinguish  between  what  was  genuinely  Prat- 
estant  and  what  was  surreptitiously  taken  from  the  Church,  they 
eould  not  understand  the  force  or  truth  of  tie  Catholic  accusa- 
ls against  them.  It  seemed  to  them  utterly  false  to  say  tliat 
they  had  no  faith,  no  church,  no  religion,  and  that  their  Prot- 
wtantism  necessarily  involved  tho  denial  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
revealed  religion,  and  left  tbein  in  reality  nothing  but  mere 
Nfttnralism.    Had  tliey  not  something  Utey  a 
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Baa  they  not  places  of  worship  mwleled  after  Cliristian  iem- 
pies)  Had  they  not  the  Holy  Scriptures,  pastors  and  teacherB, 
faytiHis,  prayers, — all  tLe  exterior  forms  of  worsliip!  Did  tfier 
not  profess  to  believe  in  God,  llie  Holy  Trinity,  lie  Incarnation, 
the  Atonement,  the  neoeasity  of  Graaj,  the  «ndlc8s  punishinent 
of  Hie  wicked,  and  the  eternal  beatitude  of  Uie  jaEl, — ali  ihat 
es'en  Catholic  doctors  have  ever  taught  that  it  is  necessary  ex 
■neeeMitaU  tnedii  ad  aalutem  to  be  expUeilly  believed  i  Did 
ihey  not  try  to  lead  holy  and  devout  lives,  spend  much  time  in 
primer  and  praise,  seek  earnestly  to  know  and  do  the  will  of 
Uod,  nnd  actually,  in  many  instances,  attain  to  a  moral  elevation 
which  would  more  than  comfiare  iavorably  with  lliat  of  many 
Oatholics!  How  say,  then,  that  we  have  no  religion,  tbat  our 
principles  are  at  war  with  Chri^tinnity,  and  lead  necessanty  U) 
the  destmction  of  all  faith,  of  all  Christian  morality!  Have  wc 
not  in  our  ProteBtiintism,  as  we  hold  it,  a  living  lie  to  your  un- 
just charge,  your  fiml  aspersion !  It  must  be  confessed,  that 
appearances  to  the  Protestant,  were  much  against  the  Catholic, 
and  it  required  consideruble  insight  and  finnnscis  of  logic  to 
establish  the  charges  which  the  Catholic,  from  the  principles  of 
an  infallible  fiiith,  was  fully  warranted  in  preferring.  But  tiimi 
and  events  have  now  made  clear  and  eertwn  to  oil  who  can  aea 
and  reason,  what  then  seemed  so  doubtfid,  not  to  say,  so  un- 
founded. In  Transcendentalism,  which  is  both  the  logical  and 
historical  development  of  Protestant  ism,  it  may  now  be  seen 
Hurt  the  Protestant,  not  the  Catholic,  was  deceived;  that  not 
liie  -Catholic  ww  unjnst  in  his  charges,  but  the  Protestant  was 
carried  away  by  his  delusions.  This  is  an  immense  gain,  and 
by  showiug  this,  by  stripping  Protestantism  of  its  disguises,  by 
compelling  it  to  abandon  what  it  had  attempted  to  retain  of 
Ctfiolicity,  and  to  restrict  it  to  its  own  principles,  Trancenden- 
talism  is  siibserving  in  no  ordinary  degree  the  cause  of  religion 
and  morality.  Three  htmdred  years  of  controversy  ha\'e  residt- 
ed  in  sinplifying  the  question,  and  in  making  u]i  the  true  and 
oropar  bsue.  If  the  true  and  proper  issue  could  have  been 
■nde  in  the  beginning.  Protestantism  wo^\W^  Wse,  Si!A"'wv'** 
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Liii'tli.  The  ninss  of  those  wiio  liave  fulluw^d  the  ProteHtaai 
standard  have  done  so  because  ihej  supposeil  tJie-y  had  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  a  diviue  authority  for  their  belief.  Heie  was 
their  mother  delusion.  Catholics  have  really  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures a  divine  authority,  because  they  receive  them  on  the  propo- 
sition of  the  Church  eipresaly  cominissioued  by  Almighty  God 
to  propose  tiie  truth  I'evealed ;  but  Frol^tants,  na  we  have  seen, 
since  they  take  the  Holy  Scriptures  only  on  the  authority  of  pri- 
vate reason,  have  in  thi^m  only  the  authority  of  private  reason, — 
a  merely  human  authority.  It  ia  now  seen  and  undeistood  that 
the  Scriptures,  if  taken  on  human  autlioiity,  have  only  a  human 
authority ;  and  therefore,  aa  Catholics  always  alleged,  Protest- 
ants, with  all  their  prctenaions,  have  only  a  human  authority  for 
the  dogmas  they  profess  to  derive  from  tliem,  and  therefore  are 
not,  and  never  have  been,  able  to  make  that  act  of  divine  £uth 
without  which,  if  they  have  come  lo  years  of  discretion,  they 
possess  no  Christian  virtue,  and  do  nothing  meritorious  fbi 
clern.il  life.  If  Christianity  bo  a  supernatural  life,  the  life  which 
begins  in  supernatural  faith  and  contemplates  a  supernatural 
d&stiny,  it  is  now  clear  that  Frotestauta  cannot  and  never  could 
clium  10  bo  truly  within  the  pale  of  the  Christian  family,  but  do 
reject  and  always  have  virtually  rejected  the  Christian  religion 
itself. 

This  being  so,  it  becomes  necessary  now  either  to  deny  the 
supernatural  character  of  the  Christian  li&,  and  therefore  tha 
necessity  of  divine  or  supernatural  iiiith,  or  to  give  up  Protest- 
antism ns  having  no  claim  to  be  called  Christian.  This  ia  be- 
coming a  general  conviction  among  Protestants  themselves,  and 
therefore  the  tendency  to  reject  Christianity,  as  a  supernatural 
religion,  is  manifesting  ilself  all  over  the  Protestant  woild.  Even 
Bishop  Butler,  the  great  Anglican  light  of  the  last  century,  de- 
clares the  Gospel  to  be  only  "  a  republication  of  the  law  of 
nature ; "  and  we  have  rarely  met  with  a  Protestant,  whatever 
might  be  his  unintelligible  jargon  aliont  the  New  Birth,  that 
did  r.'J.  bold,  substantially,  that  the  Christian  life  is  merely  the 
toutinualioD  and  development  of  oui  .n^^ual  Ji^    ^e  «ld 
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^^H^odes  of  s[>wch,  ndopted  when  Christianity  was  held  k  be  a 
^^Bapcmatural  reli^n,  are,  we  admit,  io  same  instance.^,  retained 
^^^nnd  insisted  upou  ;  but  Lhey  have  lost  their  former  Bignificance. 
^^^PffuperTiatural  ia  defined  to  he  superseniuoii»,  as  if  spiritaal  ex- 
I  btenees  could  not  be  natural  as  well  as  material  existences.     It 

is  thus  Coli>ridga  defines  supernatural ;  it  is  thus,  also,  the  Su- 
,  ..       pentaturalisla  of  Germauy,  of  the  school  of  Schleiertnacher  and 

IPe  Wette,  understand  it,  while  the  fiAtionalists  deny  it  in  name 
■b  well  as  in  reality.  In  no  higher  aenae  do  we  find  the  word 
Rcognized  by  the  mass  of  Swiss  and  French  Pi'otestants. 
(■What  did  Almighty  God  make  us  for!"  said  we,  the  other 
9ay,  to  a  worthy  Protestant  preacher,  not  without  note  in  this 
(oinniunify  and  the  councils  of  his  country.  "To  de^'elope  and 
perfect  our  spiritual  natures,"  was  ihe  ready  reply ;  that  is,  to 
finish  the  work  which  Almighty  God  began,  but  left  incomplete; 
and  this  is  the  reply  which,  in  substance,  is  almost  universally 
^^  given  by  those  Protestants  who  plume  themselves  on  having 
^KL pure  and  ennobling  spiritual  views  of  reli^ou.  Thus  it  is,  men 
^^B^erywhere  lose  sight  of  their  supernatural  destiny,  and  then 
^^H'deny  the  necessity  of  n  supernatural  life,  and  then  the  necessity 
^^Kcif  grace.  Thus,  in  substance,  if  not  in  name,  they  reject  the 
^^^TOOctriues  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Miraculous  Con- 
^^^neption  and  Birth  of  our  Saviour,  Original  Sin,  the  Atonement, 
^^^Kemiasion  of  Sins,  the  Plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
^^^■nd,  finally,  all  that  is  incompatible  with  the  principle  of  man's 
^^^Hpfficiency  for  himsell^  as  so  many  reminiscences  of  Popery,  or 
^^^Efaitditiona  of  the  Dark  Ages,  and  as  intei'posing  between  the 
^^Vhuman  soul  and  its  Creator,  and  hindering  its  freedom  ani.  - 
^^Kgrowth.  It  is  idle  to  deny,  that  all  over  the  Protestant  worid 
^^Hlbe  tendency  to  this  result  is  strong  and  irresistible,  and  that  i: 
^^B'IJh  already  reached  by  the  more  thinking  and  enlightened  por- 
^^wtion  of  Protestants.  The  true  an  I  projier  issue,  then,  cannot  be 
^^K'nally  any  longer  etaded.  ProtestAnta  must  meet  the  simple 
^^B  questions  of  Knturalism  or  Stipernatiirallsni,  of  Trausoendentalism 
^Hm''  Catholicity,  of  man  or  God. 
^^^B^mMMt* oerfwitiaai  of  JVotortwrt  dooan '<l&,'te&^iBB^ 
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l(ff  fomp  Uul«i  Mm  (o  cotnr',  BiniiTgle  b>  stare  cH  da  nas,  Ul 
in  taia.  Uaiten  have  prowMkd  lou  far.  he  too  late.  Tbeia- 
l«n»a)  •l^vploptmnb  of  PTotmlantism  are  too  &t  coiDpleted.  ih» 
'^rit  at  wbrk  in  the  Protntant  ratilu  b  too  powerAd,  to  prevent 
the  ^iKct  iMue  (r»tn  Mng  made.  TrvisoHideiilaliEiiii,  trader 
■KM  fuf  m  or  another,  haa  stmck  ks  roots  so  deep,  haa  spread  oat 
it»  brancbes  so  br,  and  6u6»  mi  rich  a  stut,  that  it  niHt  ere  lot^ 
CftiMa  alt  the  other  fora»  of  Pro(«i>l  autism,  m  the  BDderbrnsh  in 
n  thick  fore«t,  lo  die  out  and  disappear.  The  ^iiit  of  ioqmrj 
which  rr(4e»tanli«in  boaHt»  uf  having'  qui^eaed,  the  dbpositiot) 
Ul  Imiig  n\ery  qnmliim,  the  most  mtricat«  and  the  most  stcred, 
li>  lh>!  iMrt  of  prirale  jodgnient,  nhich  she  lostets,  aod  which  it 
WODid  be  •iiicidal  in  her  to  disvounlenance,  will  compt^l  lliese 
dncfoni  tlw'iiii^lTcs  eitiier  to  give  up  their  nwations,  or  to  ftH 
into  the  ciirri-tit  and  ■iif&r  tlicnise1ve«  to  be  btMne  on  to  iU  term- 
iDAtioii,  Rf^tslniK^  in  madoea!.  The  movement  partr  advances 
with  a  steady  step,  and  will  drive  all  before  it  Whatever  Ev«b- 
f[elical  AucUw  throws  hinwwlf  in  its  path  to  stay  its  onward  mnrch 
in  a  di'ad  man  and  ground  lo  powder.  There  is  do  alternative; 
you  niu«t  follow  Svlilegel,  Hurler,  Newman,  Faber,  back  into 
th«  boaom  of  Catholic  unity,  or  go  on  with  Emerson,  Parker, 
and  CHrlyle.  Not  to-day  only  have  we  seen  this.  Tliink  yoa 
that  we,  who,  according  to  your  own  Mory,  have  tried  every  form 
uf  I'ruti'iitmiliHin,  aiH]  disputed  every  inch  of  Protestant  gronnd, 
would  ever  Lavo  left  the  ranka  of  ProUstantism  in  wliich  we 
were  bom,  und  under  wboae  banner  we  had  fought  so  long  and 
ouff'Tcd  no  much,  if  there  had  boon  any  other  alternative  tw  us ! 
Ilio  "  No  J'opery  "  cry  which  our  Svan^Hcal*  are  raining, 
and  whifh  ring*  in  oureurs  from  every  quarter,  dots  not  in  tha 
leiwt  (liiconipotie  us.  In  this  very  cry  we  hear  an  addition^d 
proof  cf  what  wo  are  maintaining.  We  understand  the  full  sig- 
nlficaiiuu  of  lhi>  cry.  The  Protestant  maBses  are  escaping  from 
llicir  leader*.  Tliu  sectarian  minl'^ters,  especially  of  the  species 
KviMtyelical,  are  losing  their  hold  on  their  flocks,  and  finding 
that  their  old  pelrific;d  fomm,  retained  from  Luther,  or  Calvin, 
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iir  them.  Their  ci'uft  is  ia  danger ;  their  power  end  influeiKv 
nre  departing,  and  lekabod  is  beginiiing  to  be  wriltan  on  theif 
'{preheads.  They  see  the  handwriting  on  the  nnll,  and  fei;L  tiint 
Mraething  must  be  done  to  avert  tlie  terrible  doom  that  swniti 
thetii.  Fearfulnuaa  &ui1  trembling  ieiKe  thein,  and,  like  l\vi 
drowning  man,  t!iey  catch  at  the  first  straw,  and  hope,  and  yel 
with  the  mere  hope  of  despair,  tliat  it  will  proTB  a  plank  of 
eafety.  They  have  no  resource  in  their  old,  dried-up,  dead  forms. 
They  must  look  abiHiad,  call  in  some  extrinsic  aid,  and,  by  m^na 
of  some  breign  power,  delay  the  eneculion  of  the  judgment  they 
feel  in  their  hearts  has  already  been  pronounced  against  tlicm. 
They  must  get  up  some  excitement  which  will  captivate  the 
people  and  blind  their  reason.  No  excitement  seems  to  them 
more  likely  to  answer  ihcir  pur[>i>se  thaa  a  "  No  Popery  "  ex- 
citement, which  they  fancy  will  find  a  firm  support  in  the  hered- 
itary passions  and  prejudices  of  their  flocks.  Here  is  the  sig- 
nificance of  thb  "  No  Popery"  excitement. 

But  this  eiicitement  will  prove  siiictdaL  Times  have  changed, 
and  matters  do  not  stand  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  Luther,  and 
Zwingle,  and  Henry,  and  Calvin,  and  Enox.  The  tamper  of 
minds  is  different,  and  there  is  a  new  order  of  questions 
Bp  for  solution.  The  old  watchwords  no  longer  answer  the  pur- 
pose. What  avaiU  It  to  prove  the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist,  to 
populations  that  do  not  even  believe  in  Cbriat !  What  avails  it 
to  thunder  at  Catholicity  with  testa  which  are  no  longer  believed 
to  have  a  divine  authority  ?  Protestantism  must  now  fall  back 
on  her  own  principles,  and  fight  her  battles  with  her  own  weap- 
ons, She  must  throw  out  her  own  banner  to  the  breeze,  and 
mil  upon  men  to  gather  and  arm  and  fight  for  progress,  for 
liberty,  fe*  the  unrestricted  right  of  prii-ale  judgment,  or  she  will 
not  rally  a  corporal's  guard  against  Catholity.  Bnt  the  moment 
she  does  this,  she  is,  as  the  French  say,  mfirnde ;  for  she  baa 
subsisted  and  can  subsist  only  by  professing  one  thing  and  doing 
another.  Let  our  Evangelical  doctors,  in  their  madness,  rally, 
in  tlie  name  of  progress,  of  liberty,  of  private  judgment,  an 
it  doira  tfaftFow,  and  the  matter  will  not  9,n&'0DWt« 
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Their  fon«s,  furnished  wilh  bhis  against  Caiholicity,  will  tnn 
iipou  themstilTes,  and  in  a  hoarse  voice,  and  if  need  be,  from 
brazen  throats  and  tongues  of  flume,  exdnim,  "  No  mure  sham, 
gentlemen.  We  go  for  principle.  We  do  not  unpope  the  I'op* 
(o  find  a  new  jiope  in  each  petty  presbyter,  and  a  spj  and  in^ 
fonner  in  each  brother  or  sister  communic.'int  You  are  noth- 
ing to  us.  Freedom,  gentlemen ;  doff  your  gowns,  abrogate 
all  your  creeds  and  confessions,  break  up  all  your  religious  or- 
ganizations, abolish  all  forms  of  worship  ejicept  such  as  each 
individual  may  choose  and  ejcercise  for  himself,  and  acknowledge 
in  &ct,  OS  well  as  in  name,  that  every  man  is  free  to  worship  one 
God  or  twenty  Gods,  or  no  God  at  all,  as  seems  to  him  good, 
unlicensed,  unquestioned,  or  take  the  consequences.  Wo  will 
no  more  submit  to  your  authority  than  you  will  to  that  of  the 

This  is  the  tone  and  these  the -terms  in  which  these  "No 
Popery"  doctors  will  find,  one  of  these  days,  their  flocks  address- 
hig  them ;  for  we  have  only  given  words  to  what  they  know  as 
well  as  we  is  the  predominant  feeling  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Protestant  people.  The  very  means,  in  the  present  temper  of 
the  Protestant  public,  they  must  use  to  insure  their  success,  can- 
not fail  to  prove  their  ruin.  They  will  only  hasten  the  issue 
they  would  evade.  Deprived,  as  they  now  are,  for  the  most 
part,  of  all  direct  aid  from  the  civil  power,  the  force  of  things  is 
against  tbem,  and  it  matters  little  whether  they  attempt  to 
move  or  sit  still.  They  were  mad  enough  in  the  beginning  to 
take  their  stand  on  a  movable  foundation,  and  they  must  move 
on  with  it,  or  be  loft  to  balance  themselves  in  vacuity ;  and  if 
they  do  move  on  with  it,  they  will  simply  arrive— no  whither. 
They  are  doomed,  and  tliey  cannot  escape.  Hence  it  is  all  their 
motions  affe«t  us  only  as  the  writhings  and  death-throes  of  the 
Krpent  whose  h^ad  b  crushed. 

Regarding  it  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  whole  matter 
should  be  brought  to  its  true  and  proper  issue,  and  believing 
firmly,  that  when  the  real  altematives  nre  distinctly  apprehended 
ud  adaiitted,  that  many  Proteatants  will  rbooee  "  'lie  bettei 


|l  part,"  we  are-  not  displpased  to  nntnass  tlie  ve-y  deeitled  tepd- 
''  eney  to  Transcundeiitjtlism  now  nianifi'stiiig  itself  throughout 
the  Protestant  world.  It  is  a  proof  to  us  that  the  internal  de-  ■ 
velopmeuta  of  Proteatuntism  are  not  onl^  bringing  it  to  ila 
strictly  logical  terminalioo,  but,  what  is  more  important  still,  to 
t!ie  term  of  its  exishnee.  The  nations  wliich  became  Protest- 
ant rehelled  against  the  God  of  thwir  fathers,  the  God  who  had 
bronght  thera  up  out  of  tlio  bondiiga  of  ignorance,  barbariBni, 
iilglaCry,  and  superstition,  sud  said  they  would  not  have  hiin  to 
rtign  over  Ihem,  but  they  would  henceforth  be  their  own  mas- 
ter?, and  rule  themselves.  lie,  for  wise  and  merciful  but  in- 
BcriitHble  purposes,  gave  them  up  to  their  reprobate  sense,  left 
them  to  themselves,  lo  follow  their  own  wills,  till  bitter  experi- 
ence should  teach  them  their  wickedness,  their  impiety,  tlieir 
folly  and  madness,  and  bring  them  in  shame  and  confusion  to 
pray,  "O  Lord,  in  thy  wrath  remember  merey;  save  ua  from 
ourselves,  or  we  [wrisii  T  To  this  desirable  result  it  was  not  lo 
be  expected  they  would  come  till  ProtostantiBni  had  ran  ila 
natural  course,  and  reached  it*  legitimate  termination,  Tliey 
would  not  abandon  it  till  ttiey  had  exhausted  all  its  possibilities, 
and  till  it  could  no  longer  present  a  netv  face  to  cbnrm  or  de- 
lude them.  In  this  IVanscendental  tendency,  we  see  the  evi- 
dence that  it  lja,s  run  or  very  nearly  run  its  natural  course,  nnd 
in  Transcendentalism  reaohes  its  termination,  exhausts  itself,  and 
(jHii  go  no  iarther ;  for  there  is  no  farther.  Beyond  Ti'anscend- 
entalism,  in  the  same  direction,  tliere  is  no  place.  Transcend- 
'  eiitaltsm  is  the  last  stage  this  side  of  nowherr  ;  and  when 
rcnched,  we  must  hold  up,  or  fly  off  into  boundless  vacuity.  In 
its  prevalence,  then,  wo  may  trust  we  see  the  signs  of  a  change 
near  at  hand ;  and  any  change  must  certainly  be  In  a  bettei 
direction. 


PROTESTANTISM  IN  A  NUTSHELL* 

OCTOBKR,    1840. 

We  have  seen  few  works  written  with  a  more  just  appnxja- 
tion  of  our  age  tluui  the  one  before  us,  or  so  vnM  adupted  to  ttu 
present  atutu  of  the  controvcrey  whioh  we  are  always  obliged  tc 
carry  on  with  tlie  euemi'H  of  tbe  Chureh.  Its  author  under 
stands  well  the  esseutial  nature  of  ProtestiuitiBni,  and  cliwly 
luid  distinctly  points  out  the  projicr  method  of  meeting  it  under 
tile  Viirioua  forms  it  at  present  assumes,  and  of  imposing  silence 
on  lis  arrogant  aud  noisy  pretenlJons.  He  does  not  » 
himself  to  the  field  of  theological  controversy,  properly  so  called, 
but  lie  meets  Prolaslatita  on  their  own  chosen  ground,  on  the 
broad  field  of  European  civilixation,  and  shows  them  that,  under 
tlie  point  of  view  of  civilization,  of  liberty,  oi'der,  and  social 
well-biiing.  Protestantism  lias  heea  a  total  failure,  and  lliat,  e\en 
in  rt'fereiice  to  this  world.  Catholicity  has  found  itself  as  supiirior 
to  it  ns  it  claims  to  he  in  regard  to  the  world  to  come.  lie 
does  not  merely  vindicate  Catholicity,  in  relation  to  civilization, 
from  the  charges  preferred  against  it  by  the  modern  advocitea 
of  liberalism  and  Progressism,  but  by  a  calm  appeal  to  history 
and  philosophy,  he  shows  that  the  opposing  system  has  inter- 
rupt4:d  the  work  of  civilization  which  the  Church  was  prosecut- 
ing with  vigor  and  success,  and  has  operated  solely  in  the  inter- 
est of  barbarism.  In  doing  this,  he  has  done  a  real  service  to 
the  cause  of  truth,  and  we  learn  with  pleasure  that  one  of  our 
friends  in  England  has  translated  bis  work,  originally  wntten 
Spanish,  and  rendered  it  accessible  to  the  great  body  of  English 
and  American  readers. 

Such  a  work  as  ibis  was  much  needed  in  our  language.     We 
have,  indeed,  many  able  controversial  works, — worKs  admirable 
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for  tbe  learning,  ability,  and  skill  of  lli^^ir  authoi's ;  but  we 
bave  comparatively  few  whicli  are  udaptcd  to  the  present  etata 
of  the  controversy  wilh  Protestants.  Tlie  greatiT  [jart  of  those 
accessible  to  the  mere  English  reader  are  well  adapted  only  to 
the  fuiT  individuaU  whose  hearts  the  grace  of  God  ha^  already 
toiidted,  and  whose  facea  are  already  set  towards  the  Church. 
Trulh  is  one  and  invariable,  but  error  is  variable  and  manifold. 
It  is  always  thu  same  truth  that  we  must  oppose  to  error,  but  it 
is  seldom  the  same  error  for  two  successive  momenta  to  which 
wo  must  oppose  it.  We  must  shoot  error,  as  well  as  folly,  "  as 
it  flies."  and  we  most  be  able  to  slioot  it  under  ever-varying  and 
Viiried  dif^uisea.  The  works  we  liave,  excellent  as  they  are  in 
their  way,  and  admirably  fitted  to  guard  the  fiuthful  against 
many  of  the  devices  of  the  euemy  to  detacli  them  from  tbe 
Chuivh,  and  to  aid  and  instruct  [>ersons  in  heretical  communions 
who  are  Wrtualiy  prepared  to  return  to  the  Church,  do  not  hit 
the  reigning  form  of  I'rotestanlism  ;  they  do  not  reach  the  seat 
of  the  disease,  and  are  apparently  written  on  the  supposition  of 
soundness,  where  there  is,  in  fact,  only  rottenness.  The  piinoi- 
plcs  tliey  assume  as  the  basis  of  their  refutation  of  Protestantism, 
though  nominally  professed  or  conceded  by  the  majority  of  Pro- 
testants, are  not  held  with  sufficient  firmness  to  be  used  as  tlie 
foundation  of  an  argument  that  is  to  have  any  practical  efficacy 
in  their  conversion.  They  all  appenr  to  assume  that  Protestants 
as  a  body  really  mean  ta  be  Christians,  and  err  only  in  regard  to 
pome  of  the  dogmas  of  Christianity  and  the  method  of  deter- 
mining the  fiiith  ;  that  Protestantism  is  a  specific  heresy,  a  dis- 
tinct and  positive  form  of  error,  like  Arianism  or  Pelagianism; 
and  tliat  Its  adherents  would  regard  tliemselves  as  bound  to  re- 
ject it,  if  proved  to  be  repugnant  to  Christianity,  or  contrary  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Tliis  is  a  natural  and  a  charitable  suppo- 
siljon  ;  but  wo  are  sorry  to  say,  that,  if  it  was  ever  warrantable, 
it  is  not  by  any  means  warrantable  in  our  times,  except  us  te, 
the  small  number  of  individuals  in  tbe  several  sects  who 

re  exceptions  to  the  rule.     Protestantism  is  no  specific  heresy 
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dit&rent  to  funns,  and  reeeptibk  of  any  form  or  of  all  forma,  n 
»uits  tlie  convenience  or  tlie  exigency  of  its  frientls.  It  ia  a  vo 
itablc  Proleas,  snd  takes  any  and  every  shape  judged  t<»  be 
proper  to  deceive  tbo  eyes  or  to  eludd  tlie  blows  of  tlie  cbani- 
pioDs  of  triitlt.  It  is  Luthenm,  CHlvinistic,  Arminian,  L'nilariau, 
I'antbeistjc,  Atltoistic,  Pyrrlionistio,  each  by  toma  or  all  at  onoe. 
as  is  necessary  to  its  purpose.  The  Proti^stant  a»  Bncli  has,  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  no  principles  to  maintain,  no  character  to  sup- 
port, no  consistency  to  preser>'o ;  and  ne  are  aware  of  no  au- 
thority, no  law,  no  iwage,  by  which  he  will  consent  to  be  bound. 
Convict  bim  from  tradition,  and  ho  appeals  to  the  Bible ;  convict 
hiiD  trom  the  liible,  and  be  appeaU  to  reason ;  convict  liiin  from 
reason,  and  he  nppeals  to  private  sentiment;  ranvict  him  from 
private  sentiment,  and  he  appeals  to  skeplicBm,  or  flies  back  to 
reason,  to  Scripture,  or  tradition,  and  alternately  from  one  to  the 
other, — never  sonipling  to  affirm,  one  moment,  what  he  denied 
the  moment  before,  nor  blushing  to  be  found  maintaining,  that, 
of  contradictories,  both  may  be  true.  lie  is  indiferent  aa  to 
what  he  asserts  or  denies,  if  able  for  the  moment  to  obtain  an 
apparent  covert  from  bis  pursuers. 

Protestants  do  not  study  for  the  troth,  and  are  never  to  be 
preanmt'd  willing  to  accept  it,  unless  it  chances  to  be  where  and 
what  they  wish  it.  They  occasionally  read  onr  books  and  listen 
to  our  arguments,  but  nirely  to  ascertain  owe  doctrines,  or  to 
learn  what  wo  are  able  to  say  gainst  them  or  for  ourselves.  Tile 
thought,  that  we  may  possibly  be  right,  seldom  ocean  to  them  ; 
uid  when  it  does,  it  is  instantly  suppressed  as  an  evil  tbonght, 
M  a  temptation  from  the  Devil.  They  t.ike  it  for  granted,  tliat, 
against  us,  they  are  right,  and  cannot  be  wrong,  This  is  with 
ihem  a  "  fixed  fact, "  admitting  no  que'tion.  They  condescend 
to  consult  otir  writings,  or  to  listen  to  our  argument,  only  to 
Mcertain  what  doctrines  they  can  prufcss,  or  what  modifications 
they  can  introduce  into  those  which  they  ha^e  profeswd,  that  will 

it  enable  them  to  elude  oui  attaeks,  or  give  Ihi-m  the  appear- 
i  of  escaping  conviction  by  the  authorities  from  tradition, 

ipltir%  reason,  and  sentiment  wbicb  we  array  against  them 
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Canilor  or  iiiguimoii^iio'^s  lowanU  tlicnm-lvfs  c-ivn  is  a  Ihiiig 
wliolly  forHigii  to  their  Protestant  nature,  and  tliey  are  instiuet 
ivnly  and  liabitually  ca\'illet8  and  sopiiiaticatois.  Tliey  disdain 
to  rti^ie  a  question  on  its  merits,  and  always,  if  tliey  argne  iit 
all,  ai'gue  it  on  aomo  unimportant  eoilateral.  ITiey  never  recog 
niaj — unle^  it  is  for  their  interest  to  do  so — any  distinction  be- 
tween a  iran»eat  and  a  eoncedo,  and  rarely  Giil  to  insist  tJiat  tha 
concession  of  an  irrelevant  point  is  a  conceesion  of  the  miun 
isHUG.  Thpj  have  no  sense  uf  responsibleness,  no  loyalty  to 
truth,  no  mental  cliastity,  no  inti'llectual  sincerity.  What  is 
for  tbpm  is  authority  which  no  body  nmst  question;  what  is 
against  them  is  no  autlioritv  at  all.  Their  own  word  if  not  in 
their  fevor,  they  refuse  to  accept;  and  the  authority  to  wbich 
they  jirolpesedly  appeal  they  repudiate  the  moment  it  is  seen  not 
to  sustain  ihem.  To  reason  with  tbem  as  if  they  would  stand 
by  their  own  profifssions,  or  could  or  would  acknowledge  any 
authority  but  their  own  ever-varying  opinions,  is  entirely  to  mis- 
tiike  tbern,  and  to  betray  our  own  simplicity. 

Undoubtedly,  many  of  our  friends,  who  have  not,  like  c 
Beli'ea,  been  brought  up  Protestants,  and  have  not  to  blush  at  the  ' 
knowledge  their  Protestant  experience  has  given  them,  may  ft 
that  in  this  judgment  we  are  rash  and  uncharitable.  Would 
that  we  were  so.  We  take  no  pleasure  iu  ihinking  ill  of  any 
portion  of  our  fellow-iaen,  and  would  always  rather  find  our- 
selves wrong  in  our  unfavorable  judgments  of  them  than  righL 
But  in  this  matter  the  evidence  ia  too  clear  and  conclusive  to 
allow  US  even  to  hope  that  we  are  wrong.  There  ia  not  a  single 
Protestant  doctrine  opposed  to  Catholicity  that  even  Frolcstantii 
Ibemselves  have  not  over  and  over  agiun  completely  refuted ; 
there  is  not  a  single  charge  brought  by  Proteatanla  against  th* 
Church  that  some  of  them,  aa  well  as  we,  have  not  fully  exploded; 
and  no  more  conclusive  vindication  of  the  claims  of  Catholicity 
can  be  desired  than  may  be— nay,  than  in  fact  has-been — collect- 
ed from  distinguished  Protestant  writeis  themaelves.  This  is  ; 
fiiet  which  no  Protestant,  certainly  no  Catholic,  can  deny,  Hoi 
hiqip^M  it,  tlten,  tb^  tin  PiWeatant  worid  itiU  mbriBW,  tai  ^ 
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tliat,  for  tlic  la^l  liuticlred  and  fift^  years,  we  have  made  compsr- 
8tivl^lJ'  lillle  progress  iu  re{^.uuiDg  Prot^stunts  to  tlie  Cfaurclil 
Wii  may,  it  ii  true,  be  referred  to  tlie  obaLinacy  in  error  char- 
Boleristio  of  nil  heretics ;  but,  in  the  present  ease, — unless  wliat 
in  nK>niit  is  uUtinaey  in  error  in  general,  and  not  in  error  in  par- 
liculnr, — this  will  not  suffice  as  an  answer;  because,  during  tfaia 
period,  tlitire  liaa  been  no  one  particular  form  of  error  to  wUioh 
I'roteBtants  have  utiiforinly  adhered.  No  claes  of  Protestants 
BdhereB  to-day  to  the  opinions  it  originally  avowed.  In  tlua  rea- 
prct,  tilers  is  a  marked  difFerence  between  the  Protestant  sects  of 
modern  times  and  the  early  Oriental  aocts.  The  Jacobite  holds 
to-dny  the  same  ajiccifio  heresy  wliich  ho  held  a  thoiiwind  years 
ago;  and  the  Ncstorinn  of  the  nineteenth  is  substantially  tlia 
Nwtorian  of  the  fourth  cenliiry.  But  nothing  analogous  is  true 
of  miy  of  the  modem  Protestant  seets.  Protestants  boast,  in- 
deed, their  glorious  Reformation,  but  they  no  longer  hold  Uia 
views  of  its  authors.  Luther,  were  he  to  ascend  lo  the  scenes 
of  his  earthly  label's,  would  be  utterly  unable  to  recognize  his 
kiachiuga  in  the  dcxtrinee  of  the  modern  Lutherans;  tlie  Calvirj- 
ist  remains  a  Calvinist  only  in  name ;  the  Daptist  disclaims  hi^ 
Anubaptiet  original ;  the  Unitarian  points  out  the  errors  he  de- 
lects in  his  Socinian  ancestors;  and  the' Transeendontalist  looks 
d'lwn  with  pity  on  his  Unitarian  parents,  while  he  considers  it  a 
cruel  pemecution  to  be  excluded  from  the  Unitarian  family.  No 
ieet  retain*,  unmodified,  unchanged,  the  precise  form  of  error 
with  which  it  set  out.  All  the  ibrms  Protestants  hare  Irom  time 
to  lime  assumed  have  been  developed,  modified,  altered,  almost 
as  soou  as  assumed, — always  as  internal  or  external  controversy 
made  it  necessary  or  expedient  Here  is  a  fact  nobody  can  deny, 
nnd  it  proves  conclusively  that  tlie  Protestant  world  dues  not 
Eubsist  solely  by  virtue  of  its  obstinate  attachment  to  tJi^  viows 
or  opinions  to  whicli  it  has  once  committed  itself,  or  in  consa- 

.  quence  of  its  aversion  to  change  the  doctrines  it  has  once  pro- 

Bibssed. 

This  fact  proves  even  more  than  this.     Bossuel  very  justly 
DChldes  from    the   varialitms  of  Protestantism   its   olgective 


hhatj,  becnnBe  the  diaracteristic  of  truth  i»  invariabilitj' ;  but 
we  may  go  Eirtlier,  and  from  the  same  varialiooB  conclude  the 
gulgective  fiilsity  of  Proteatantisn],  or  that  Protestants  hare  no 
re^  belief  in,  or  attacbmcot  to,  the  particular  doctrines  tbej 
profess,— not  only  that  Protestants  profess  a  false  doctrine,  but 
that  Ibey  are  insecere,  and  desljtute,  as  a  body,  of  real  boneetj- 
n  their,  profefisiona.  If  they  believed  their  doctrines,  they  could 
never  tolemte  the  changes  tbey  undergo.  New  sect*  might,  in- 
deed, arise  among  them,  but  no  sect  would  suffer  its  original  doc- 
trines to  be  in  tbe  least  altered  or  modified-  The  members  of 
e\'ery  sect,  if  they  believed  its  creed,  would,  so  long  as  they  ad- 
hered to  it,  be  struck  with  horror  at  the  bare  idea  of  altering  or 
•iiudifying  it;  for  it  would  seem  to  them  lo  be  altttring  or  modi^ 
^*ing  the  revealed  Word  of  God.  This  is  a  point  of  no  slight 
importance  in  judging  the  Protestant  world,  and  aCBtna  to  us  to 
deserve  more  attention  than  the  great  body  of  Catliolics  even 
are  disjMiaed  to  give  it.  These  variations  prove,  at  least,  that 
Protestantism  is  something  distinct  from  the  formal  teachings 
of  Protestants,  and  something  that  can  and  does  survive  them. 

That  we  are  neither  rash  nor  uncharitable  in  our  judgment 
of  Protestants,  severe  as  it  unquesljonabiy  is,  may  be  collected 
from  fiicts  of  daily  occurrence.  The  great  body  of  Protestants, 
it  is  well  known,  labor  unceasingly  to  detach  Catholics  from  the 
Church,  and  to  this  end  use  all  the  means  the  age  and  country 
will  tolerate.  It  was  to  combine  their  forces  gainst  Catholicity, 
that,  a  few  years  since,  under  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XVI., 
the  Protestant  ministj^rs  held  their  World's  Convention  in  Lon- 
don ;  tliat  they  formed  Protestant  alliances  in  England,  Ger- 
many, France,  Switzerland,  and  this  country,  devised  a  plan  in 
concert  with  the  Italian  refugees  in  these  several  countries  for 
effecting  a  civil  revolution  in  every  Catholic  state,  especially  in 
the  Papal  States,  and  called  upon  the  Protestant  people  e\-ery- 
where  to  contribute  funds  for  carrying  it  out,^ — a  plan,  even  to 
tnintite  particulars,  which  the  well-known  minister.  Bacon, 
Ooxe,  Beecher,  Kirk,  and  others,  forewarned  us  of  in  a  meeting 
^jf  Afi  Protestant  Alliance  in  thin  city  ir  1845,  and  which  wt 
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have  seen  to  a  great  extent  renlized  dui'ing  llie  last  two  yesff, 
much  to  the  joy  of  tliouauida  of  nominal  Catholics,  wlio  little 
suspected  thcmaelvea  to  he  tlie  dupes  of  miserable  demagogues 
"on  the  one  hand,  and  of  hypocritical  Protestant  niiuBters  on  the 
other.  But  while  Frotestants,  in  seuson  and  out  of  season,  1>^ 
means  fair  and  by  means  foul,  by  means  open  and  by  means 
secret  and  tortuous,  seek  to  detach  Catholics  from  tlie  Church, 
Ihey  appear  quite  indifferent  as  to  which  of  the  tiiousand  and 
one  Protestant  formulas  they  are  led  to  embrace,  or  whether, 
iadeed,  they  are  led  to  embrace  any  one  of  them.  Excepting, 
as  we  always  do,  here  and  there  an  individual,  they  ate  satisfied 
with  the  simple  &ct,  tliat  tliose  drawn  off  from  the  Church  aro 
no  longer  Catholics,  "Whatever  we  lose,  tliey  count  their  gain, 
and  although  they  are  well  aware  that  the  majority  of  those 
they  gain  from  us  turn  out  rank  apos'Atea,  infidels,  and  blas- 
phemers, they  neveilhelesa  rejoice  over  them,  and  cbini  them  as 
BO  many  accessions  to  their  ranks.  If  Protestants  had  any  sin- 
cerity in  their  professions,  if  they  had  any  sense  of  religion,  how 
could  they  regard  themselves  as  triumphing  in  proportion  as 
they  succeed  in  detaching  miserable  wretches  from  us,  and  siuk- 
ing  them  in  ru-ligion  even  below  the  ancient  heathen, — especially 
BJnoe  none  of  them  dare  pretend  that  we  do  not  embrace  all  the 
essentials  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  that  salvation  is  not  attain- 
able in  our  Church  1  They  profess  lo  be  Christians,  but  they 
would  rather  make  us  infidels,  aposUtes,  atheists,  hlaspbemen), 
tljan  suffer  us  to  remain  Catholics.  What  more  conclusive  proof 
can  you  ask  of  their  insincerity, — of  the  fact  that  tlieir  profes- 
sions afltird  no  clew  !o  the  real  state  of  their  minds,  and  ought 
to  count  for  nothing! 

Doubtless,  we  are  not  to  be  understood  to  imply  that  Prot- 
estatila  are  always  distinctly  conscious  of  their  own  want  of  strict 
honesty  and  sincerity.  No  man  knoweth  whether  he  deaerveth 
love  or  hatred.  Knowledge  of  one's  self  is  hard  to  acquire; 
»elf  deception  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the  world,  and  few 
there  are  who  are  certain  that  they  have  a  good  coaacieuoe,  oi 
we  sure  of  the  motivea  which  govern  them.     No  d')uh^^  Pro'.- 


estanto  ^  oaa  over  iheir  coiKhict,  and  liave  some  metlicul  of  jvisti- 

'   fying  it  in  their  own  eves ',  no  doubt,  tliey  persuitde  themselves 

ibat  they  nre  sincere, — iit  loiist  as  aineei'e  !i&  they  can  iifford  to 

>e,  as  honest  in  tlitir  belief  m  [teojile  generully  are ;  but  ihey 

tiiow  not  what  Tn&nner  of  spirit  they  ttre  ot^  and  as  that  spirit 

s  inherently  a  lying  spitit,  as  Catholics  well  know,  it  must  needs 

[  lio  unto  ihemaelvea  as  well  as  Tiiito  others.     Probably  every 

,  lieresiarch  duiies  himself  before  he  dupes  others,  and  holds  th« 

'  jfoet  of  leniler  only  because  a  greater  dupe  than  his  followers. 

That  kind  of  honesty  aud  sincerity  compatible  with  a  Silse  spirit 

and  gross  delusion,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  to  I'rotestanls; 

bui  we  should  roinember  Chat  no  really  sincere  and  trutiif\il 

mind  ever  is  or  ever  can  be  deluded.     No  man  ever  is  or  eve 

was  strictly  honest  and  sincere  in  the  profession  of  a  false  doC' 

ti-ine, — for  no  false  doctrine  can  ever,  in  the  nature  of  Ihinjp, 

be  so  evidenced  as  to  exclude  doubt;  and  he  who  professes  to 

believe  what  he  doubts  professes  what  he  knows  he  does  not 

believe,  and  therefoi*  professes  what  he  knows  is  not  true.     A 

■I'mun  may  be  honestly  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  t!ie  truth 

1  certain  points ;  but  no  man  can  honestly  pro/ese  failh  in  a 

f  felse  doctrine, — for  in  a  false  doctrine  no  man  can  have  fidth. 

A  sort  of  honesty  and  sincerity  we  certainly  concede  to  the 
I  generality  of  Protestants ;  bnt  as  to  the  end  for  which  tliey  pro- 
li  less  their  doctrines,  ratlicr  than  as  to  the  doctrines  themselves. 
j  The  principle  common  to  them,  and  the  only  one  we  can  always 
T  be  sure  they  will  practically  adhere  to,  is,  tliat  the  end  justities 
<  the  means,  ITie  end  they  propose  is,  neither  to  save  their  sods 
1  Dor  to  discover  and  obey  the  truth,  but  to  destroy  or  elude  Cath- 
[  ulicity.  The  spirit  which  possesses  them  maddens  them  agdnet 
I"-  the  Church,  and  gives  them  an  inward  repugnance  to  everything 
jposed  to  her.  To  overthrow  her,  to  blot  out  her  esiat- 
enoo,  or  to  prevent  her  from  crushing  them  with  the  weight  of 
I  hei  truth,  is  to  them  a  praiseworthy  end,  at  least  a  great  and 
I  most  desirable  end;  directly  or  indirectly,  consciously  or  un- 
icioQsly,  it  becomes  the  ruling  passion — after  money -getting 
tr-ff  (iheir  lives, — a  jiassion  in  which  tliey  are  rnnfirraed  and 
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■beogtbened  by  nit  the  blandishments  of  the  world,  and  nQ  1^ 
(Vidiictions  of  the  fiesh.  Any  means  nhich  tend  to  gratify  thu 
jinAsion,  to  realize  tliia  end,  they  hold  Co  be  lawful,  and  they  cai< 
adept  tliem,  however  base,  det«stnbb,  or  Ehocking  in  themselvcB, 
n-itli  A  quiet  conscience  and  admirable  selfcompliicency. 

Tliat  the  ruling  motive  or  dotninnnt  instinct  of  Protestants,  in 
their  character  of  rrotestatits,  is,  nt  least  under  a  negative  point 
of  view  to  destroy  or  e'ude  Catholicity,  is  evident  from  the  char- 
ir  of  the  variations  which  their  Protestantism  has  unde^one, 
aiid  w  daily  and  hourly  undeigoing.  Examine  lliese  i-ariationg, 
ii>d  you  will  find  that  ihey  each  and  all  tend  to  remove  ProtAil- 
aniiBin  fartJier  and  farther  from  the  Catholic  standard,  and  to 
!)heller  it  froin  the  blows  of  Catholic  assailants.  Each  successive 
reforinci'  eliminates  from  bis  sect  some  Catholic  doctrine  wbicj 
it  may  have  retained,  or  modifies  some  element  of  which  be  sees 
tlie  Catholic  controversialist  can  take  advantage.  The  Leudeney 
s  Protestant  world,  collectively  and  in  each  of  its  di\Tsions 
and  subdimions,  has  been  steadily  in  the  direction  from  the 
Church  agfunst  which  it  protests,  and  the  progress  which  Prot- 
GKtaiiLs  no  loudly  boajt,  has  consisted,  and  still  consists,  in  get- 

5  rid  of  what  ibey  originally  retained  in  common  with  Catho- 
lics, llie  Protestant  vanguard,  which  announces  that  the  main 
body  is  at  hand,  has  advanced  very  far,  and  retains  less  of  Chris- 
tjaii  principle  than  was  retained  by  tbo  old  heathen  world  in 
llie  limea  of  tlie  Apwitles.  Take  your  fully  developed  Traiis- 
c>->ideiitaiist,  the  last  word  of  Pititestantism,  and  you  will  find 
him  divested  of  every  Catholic  prindple,  and,  under  the  point 
of  view  of  religion,  reduced,  not  only  to  nudity,  but  to  nihility. 
The  poor  man  retmns  nothing,  not  evpn  so  much  as  a  shadow. 
lie  is  »  Pet«r  Schlemit,  and  has  sold  hi^  shadow  to  the  man  in 
black.  What  can  have  reduced  htm  to  such  straits, — driven 
3  sneh  extremes!  Love  of  truth,  force  of  conviction! 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  Be  not  so  simple  as  lo  pretend  it  He 
w«igns,  and  attempts  to  assign,  no  authority,  no  reason,  for  hia 
Dihilism.  He  even  actriowledges  that  he  has  no  reason  to  as 
■ign,  and  tells  you  that  he  only  throws  out  what  he  thinka 
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mthont  ppetending  to  prove  iL  He  is  a  seer,  anJ  utL-ra  what  lie 
seus,  and  you  laust  Luke  him  at  his  wurd,  or  not  at  nil.  Why, 
tboa,  doiM  he  ru*li  into  nihihsm )  Simply,  because  he  is  seer 
enough  to  see,  that,  if  he  admits  that  anythiug  exist,  he  will 
be  drivcu  ultimately  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  Catholicity. 
Ratlier  than  do  that,  he  will  sell  his  soul,  as  well  as  his  Bhadovr, 
to  tha  uiau  io  black,  and  cotisent  to  deny  his  own  existence. 
Almost  every  day,  ne  meet  intelligent  Protestant  gentlemen 
who  fi'aDkiy  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  alternative  but  CatJi- 
olicity  or  no-religion,  and  yet  who  juat  as  frankly  tell  us  that  they 
will  not  be  Catholics.  Not  long  since,  a  Protestant  minister  c^ 
respectable  standing  in  this  city  aseured  us,  in  all  seriousness, 
that  he  "  would  rathtr  be  damned  than  become  a  Catholic." 
VVc  of  course  informed  him  that  he  could  have  his  choice,  for 
Almighty  God  forces  no  one  to  accept  the  gift  of  eternal  lifii, 
'  This  worthy  minister  is,  no  doubt,  very  ready  to  embrace  tlie 
truth  that  docs  not  convict  him  of  error,  if  such  truth  there  be ; 
but  if  we  may  take  him  at  his  word,  he  is  prejmred  to  resist,  at 
nil  hazards,  the  truth  that  would  indict  him.  Is  it  truth,  or  his 
own  opinion  that  he  loves ! 

The  mistake  of  our  popular  controveraialista  seems  to  aiisp 
from  their  EUpposition,  that  Protestantism  can  be  learned  from 
the  symbolical  books  and  theological  writings  of  ]' rotes tnnts, 
Undoubtedly  we  can  thus  learn  that  Protestantism  which  is  put 
forth  to  elude  Catholicitv,  or  to  lure  Catholics  from  their  Churcb, 
and  therefore  a  Protestantism  highly  important,  for  the  sake 
of  Catholic-t,  to  be  studied  and  refuted;  but  not  thus  can  we 
learn  the  Protestantism  which  lies  in  the  Protestant  mind  and 
heart,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  reftito  for  the  sake  of  Prot- 
estants themselves.  This  ProtesiBntism  is  not  learned  from 
symbolical  hooks  or  theological  writings,  and  but  comparatively 
few  Protestanle  themselves  can  give  us  a  clear  and  distinct 
statement,  much  less  a  just  account  of  it.  We  can  seize  it  oiij] 
tn  the  historical  developments  and  manifest  tendencies  of  Ihi 
Protestant  movement,  and  explain  it  only  by  means  of  a  tbar- 


ou|^h  knowledge  of  human  natuie  on   tiie  oua  hsiid,  tmi 
Ciith'>lic  faitli  snd  theology  on  tiie  other. 

It  ajipears  U>  u*,  that  our  eontroversialisls  nre  mistaken,  also, 
ill  regfirding  the  wore  repntaWe  sect* — tliatis.  the  seels  which, 
in  their  symbols  nnd  proftssions,  hnve  depaited  the  least  from 
the  Cathuhc  standard — m  better  exponents  of  the  Frolestant 
mind  than  the  less  repntnhle,  and  n»  those  whose  views  it  n 
the  most  iniiwrtant  to  stiidy  and  refute.  Nearly  all  the  con- 
trovertiial  works  we  have,  orji^nally  written  in  the  English  Inn- 
giinge.  Are  directed  ug^inst  the  Aiiglicnn  and  Protestant  Epis- 
copal sects.  We  nre  not  aware  of  a  single  Catholic  work,  writ- 
ten exiiTcssly  against  the  so-called  Evangelical  aecte,  Presby- 
terians, Baptists,  Methodists,  or  whnt  we  may  call  Pietism. 
And,  with  the  exception  of  the  profound  and  scientific  work  of 
Fiither  Kollrnann,  against  Unitarians, — too  profound  and  scien- 
tific to  bo  intelligible  to  those  for  whom  it  was  written, — we 
has'e  in  English  not  a  single  work  against  Rationalism,  which, 
ill  reality,  has  a  larger  immber  of  ndhei'ents,  in  both  England 
nnd  this  country,  than  either  Anglicanism  or  Evangelicalism. 
This  indicates  a  serious  defcct  in  our  controveisial  literature,  and 
seems  to  us  to  be  owing  to  a  false  estimate  of  the  relative  im- 
]iorlance  of  the  several  Protestant  sects.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
many  individuals  inchided  in  the  more  rL'put-ible  setts,  who,  if 
comjielli'd  to  choose,  would  sooner  return  to  the  Church  than 
fr-llow  the  Protestant  moTement  to  its  natural  terminus ;  but  they 
are  only  n  small  minority,  and  would  hardly  ha  missed  in  the 
sect*  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  All  the  sects  are  on 
the  move,  tending  somewhither.  Not  one  of  them  is  stationary. 
TliiN  tliey  make  their  boast;  and  one  of  the  mo»t  frequent  and 
most  effective  charges  they  bring  against  the  Church  is,  that  she 
is  not  pn^ressive,  but  remains  immovable,  insisting  that  we  shall 
believe  to-day  tJie  very  doctrines  which  she  taught  and  believed 
in  the  Dark  Ages.  The  dominant  tendency  of  itny  given  sect 
is  the  t*'ndeney  which  llie  great  majority  of  its  members  obe 
Ascertain,  then,  the  dominatjt  tendency  of  each  sect,  and  yon 
bMVa  ascertained  the  lUrection  in  which  the  great  majority  c 


IDembers  are  moving,  iinil  will  continue  to  move,  if  diverted  m 

arrested  by  no  forftign  influence.  But  wltnt,  in  fiict,  is  the  dom- 
inant tendency  of  each  and  every  Proteefctnt  sect  1  h  tliere  a  sin- 
gle one  whose  successive  developments,  modiScationa,  and  changes 
tend  to  bring  it  nearer  nnd  nearer  to  the  Catholic  stAiidard,  and 
to  prepare  it  for  communion  with  the  CLureh !  Nobody  can 
pretend  it.  Everybody  knows  that  every  sect  is  moving  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  diat  the  dominanl  tendency  of  the  Prot 
«t«nt  world,  a  few  individuals  excepted,  is  towards  Rationalism, 
Tmnscendentaligm,  and  therefore  towards  jiantheism,  athebm, 
niliiliRni.  This  is  deci-'ive,  and  proves  tliat  those  sects  which 
^ave  departed  tiirthest  from  Catholicity  are  the  truest  reprenta- 
tjivee  oi  the  Protestant  spirit,  and  the  best  exjtonents  of  genuine 
Frote&tsntism,  as  the  fully  developed  man  is  a  better  exponent 
of  humanity  than  the  new-born  inlanL  What  it  is  most  im- 
portant, then,  to  study  and  refute,  must  be  the  principles  of 
these  more  advanced  sects,  not  those  of  the  sects  who  remain 
behind,  or  are  still  rocking  in  their  cradle,  and  therctbre  Tmns- 
^«endenlnlism,  ratlier  than  Anglicanism. 

Undoubtedly  we  see,  from  time  to  time,  a  conservative,  per- 
il Imps  a  retrogtide,  movement  in  Ltie  bosom  of  the  several  sects. 
.But  this  movement  is  Uie  reaulL,  in  most  cases,  of  nlarm  for  the 
credit  or  prospeiity  of  the  sect,  rather  thiin  of  any  deep  or  sin- 
f  ^ro  attacliment  to  the  principles  or  doctrines  the  sect  threatens 
T'  tc  leave  behind.     Besides,  the  movement  is  ever  but  a  mere 
E',«<ildy  in  the  stream,  or  a  slight  ripple  on  \\£  sulfate.     It  reaches 
]  iiever  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  sect,  aiiil  arrests  or  diverts  never  its 
un  current.     This  is  evident  fi'om  the  late  Oaford  moveracni, 
one  of  t!ie  most  important  movements  of  the  kind  which  has 
recently  been  witnessed.     There  was  a  time  when  timid  Prot- 
ntante  feared,  and  many  good  Catholics  hoped,  that  it  would 
r^tpre  England  tu  Catholic  faith  and  unity;  but  no  sooner  diO 
it  become  manifest  to  all  the  world  that  its  tendency  was  to 
ootniDunion  with  Rome,  than  it  was  arrested.     A  few  individuals 
became  reconciled  to  llic  Church,  but  the  majority  of  those  »t 
8iat  fevorablj  disposed  towards  it  avowedly  or  tacitly  abandoned 


It,  lapsed  iota  the  ordinHr;  chaunel  of  tlieir  sect,  and  anffind 
(liemselTea  to  be  borne  onward  with  it  towards  its  natural  t«rm, 
— ao-religioB,  or  uihiltsm.  So  it  is  in  every  sect  in  which  a  sim- 
Unr  movement  takes  place.  As  soon  as  it  is  clear  that  its  ten- 
deacj'  is  anti-Prutestant,  that  is,  towards  Rome,  it  is  arrested, 
and  only  here  and  there  an  individual  dares  henceforth  avow 
his  adherence  to  it. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some,  that  tlie  more  reputable  Beota 
are  the  rea!  bulwarks  of  Proteatatitism,  and  that,  if  we  refute 
them,  the  less  reputable  sects  will  till  of  theniselvea.  Doubtless 
tliis  is  one  reason  why  our  Engli^  niid  Ami^ricaa  Catholic  con- 
trovers! alrsta  dii«ct  their  attacks  so  exclusively  against  Anglican- 
ism and  Protectant  E]>i>!Copali»iiisin.  But  we  are  disposed  b> 
believe  that  the  real  supporters  of  Frotestantisin,  if  not  in  them- 
selves, at  least  in  their  views  and  influence,  are  the  sects  which 
are  farthest  removed  from  Catholicity.  If  there  was  nothing  be- 
low Ao^Ucanism  to  which  AnglicauG  could  descend,  we  should 
have  short  work  with  it,  and  the  Anglican  anil  Episcopal  se«ta 
wuuld  soon  disappear.  The  more  reputable  sects,  comparing 
tliem^Ives  with  ttid  immense  Protestant  world  below  thero,  look 
upon  themselves  as  substantially  orthodox,  and  are  more  dis|>os- 
ed  lo  dwell  on  what  they  ret«n  that  others  have  given  up,  than 
00  what  they  themselvca  lack  which  we  have.  They  form,  too, 
H  sort  of  aristocracy,  a  ttaute  mAieaae,  in  the  sectarian  world,  and 
are  pleased  with  their  rank,  and  unwilling  to  forego  the  import- 
aneo  it  gives  them  in  their  own  eyes.  Moreover,  the  sects  be- 
low them,  all  Protestant,  and  of  tlieir  own  race,  smooth  the  de- 
scpiit  fur  tliem  in  proportion  as  they  are  driven  from  their  more 
elevated  position,  and  enable  them  to  descend  by  an  easy  grada- 
tion, by  almost  imperceptible  ste]is,  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
error.  If  the  High-ohurchman  is  defeated,  he  can  descend  to 
Lowichurchism  ;  if  the  Low-cl»urc!inian  is  defeated,  he  can  de- 
scend to  Evangelicalism  ;  if  the  Evangelical  is  defeated,  he  can 
descend  either,  on  the  one  hand,  to  Rationalism,  or,  on  the  other, 
to  Transcendental  ism, — for,  in  point  of  fact,  Evangelicalism  » 
jiothing  but  a  loose  combination  of  Rationalism  and  Transcend- 
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Bitslfem.  It  is  fiir  eaaiet  for  n  Uigli-ciiurelinian  to  become  a 
Liw-tiliiirclimnn  than  it  is  for  him  to  become  a  Ciitholle,  eaA 
nlwHTs  is  the  next  step  iu  tLe  desceiiJing  scale  far  easier  to  tuke 
than  ihe  nest  step  in  the  aaciaiding  scale. 


Nncles  atque  diet  . 
Sed  revocare  graduD 
Hoc  opus,  hie  labor 
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i  BUperaaque  evadere  ad  aurai, 
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As  loii^  as  there  is  a  lower  step  that  can  be  taken  without 
nlmiiduDing  the  esaeu^iil  clement  of  ProtestjmtLsm,  the  defeat  of 
reputable  seclH,  on  the  groutid  the;  profe^  to  occupy, 
will  do  little  for  their  converaion ;  for  thej-  will  never  acknowl- 
edge, even  to  tbemtielvea,  that  they  are  defeated,  so  long  as  there 
fi  nnj  conceivable  I'TOteBtant  ground  from  wliicL  they  are  not 
Brtually  driven.  It  is  owiug  to  the  fact  that  Protestanta  now 
Gl«m  as  Pruti^lact  all  the  territory  between  the  grunud  occupi- 
ed by  Dr.  Fusey  and  tliat  occupied  by  M,  Froudbon,  and  ihua 
liAVe  a  larger  field  for  advance  or  retreat,  that  we  find  their  con- 
vereion  in  our  times  so  much  more  difficult  th*ui  it  was  formerly. 
Bt.  Francis  of  Sales,  Bishop  of  Geneva,  himself  alone  regain- 
ed sevcni.y-two  tbouuind  Prot^tanta  to  the  Church ;  we  are 
aware  of  no  bishop  In  the  present  age,  however  icaloua,  learned, 
able,  or  saitilly,  who  has  the  consolation  of  reeovei-iog  anything 
approaching  a  like  number.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  regard 
the  views  a»d  tendencii*  of  the  more  advHncfd  aecla  as  tliose 
which  it  is  now  altogether  the  most  imporljtnt  to  study  ftud 
TSfiite 

Not  only  does  Protestantism,  as  oui;  divines  have  from  the 
first  maintfaned,  logically  lead  to  the  denial  of  all  religion,  to 
atheism,  and  therefore  to  nihilism, — for  to  deny  that  God  exists 
fa  to  deny  that  anything  in, — but  it  is  now  clear  to  ail  who  bavc 
teamincd  the  subject,  that  the  great  body  of  Protestants  Ud 
fSally  prepared,  as  occasion  may  require,  to  fiJIow  it  thus  far, 
I'ti*  majority  of  the  Protesttint  world  are  really,  if  not  avowedly. 


with  recent  Protestant  literature ;  and  Strauss,  Feiiorli.'icli,  Bauer, 

'  Parker,  Emerson,  Michelet,  Qiiinet,  and  Proudlion  linve  mora 

I    Fiympatliizers  than  Hengstenberg,  Piisey,  Spabury,  Nevin,  Alex- 

Roder,  Beecher,  and  Kirk.     Frondlion  »  notliing  but  a  consiat- 

'    ent  Red  Republican  ;  and  wbere  ia  tlie  Pj'ol^Htant,  in  case  he  i> 

not  restrained  by  his  temporal  interest,  who  does  not  Bympathiia 

with  Red  Repubiicanism  ?     Have  not  Protestants  very  generally, 

in  England  aud  this  country,  sympntliized  with  Mazzini  and  his 

Roman  Hepublic!     Nay,  was  it  not  in  concert  with,  and  by  aid 

even  of,  the  more  reputable  Protestant  sevta,  that  he  expelled 

the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  established  ha  Rtign  of  Terror !     la 

not  Protesbint  sympathy  verj-  generally  enlisted  in  favor  of  the 

infidel  and  socialistic  rcvoUitions  in  Europe,  all  of  which  have 

been  stirred  up  and  helped  on  by  Protestants,  under  the  lead 

of  their  ministers,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  but  really  for  the  put^ 

pose  of  overthrowing  and  annihilating  the  Chui'ch  i     Evident  it 

it.  then,  that  they  will  go,  ns  a  body,  to  all  lengths  which  they 

find  necessary  to  accomplish  their  purpose  of  hostility  to  Catho- 

St'ily ;  and  as    they  never   can   even  logically  overthrow  the 

Chiiroli,  so  long  as  tlie  existence  of  anything  is  admitted,  they 

must  deny  everything,  and  rush  into  nihilism, 

I      It  is  necessary,  tJion,  if  we  wish  to  ari'est  tlie  Protestant  move- 

I  ment,  and  do  what  in  us  lies  to  save  the  souls  of  Protestants, 

r  that  we  reason  with  them,  not  as  if  it  were  a  sufficient  refutation 

of  them  to  prove  that  they  are  tending  to  atheism,  but  as  men 

who  believe  nothing,  and  build  up  our  aigument  against  them 

from  the  very  foundation.     Prove  to  them  that  their  doctrines 

5  anti-Christian,  and  they  will  only  beg  you  to  inform  them 

I  wherefore  that  ia  a  reason  for  not  believing  them  ;  prove  Chiis- 

[  tiauity  to  be  true,  and  they  will  merely  beg  you  to  prove  yonr 

[I'proofe,  and  thus  demand  of  jou  an  infinite  series  of  prooft. 

r  are,  under  the  point  of  view  of  religion  and  philosophy, 

l*  wholly  rotten,  and  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  crown  of  the 

phead  there  ia  no  soundness  in  them.     Nothing  will  answer  for 

["•them  that  does  not  descend  as  low  as  the  last  deuial  that  it  ia 

Lpotsible  for  the  human  mini  to  conceive,  and  drive  them  froi» 
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[wsiti"!!  U)  position,  till  iLere  ia  no  posiljon  reamitiiiigoatsiii'^oi 
t!ie  CLurch  which  l.liev  can  even  affect  lo  tuke. 

Protestantism  os  we  now  Hud  it,  and  even  as  it  was,  virtuiUly, 
in  the  sixteenth  ce:itiiry,  is  not  merely  the  denial  of  certain  Ca- 
tholic dogmas,  is  not  merely  the  denial  of  the  Christian  revela- 
Ijon  itself,  but  really  the  denial  of  all  religion  and  morality,  na- 
tural and  revealed.  It  denies  reason  itself,  as  (iir  as  it  is  in  the 
power  of  man  to  deny  it,  and  is  no  less  unsound  as  philosophy 
than  it  is  ns  l^iith.  It  extinguishes  the  light  of  nature  no  less 
than  the  light  of  revelation,  and  is  as  false  in  relation  to  the  na 
tural  order  as  to  the  supernalural.  Kven  when  Prytestauts 
make  a  profession  of  believing  in  revelation,  they  discredit  rea- 
son. In  regard  to  reason,  they  are,  even  when  profea^ng  to 
'believe,  veiy  generally  Pyrrhonisia,  The  Evangelical  aeels,  for 
instance,  do  not  merely  deny  the  sufBcieuey  of  reason  as  oiir 
only  guide,  but  they  deny  its  trustwcirthineBS  altj^lher,  and  as- 
sert that  we  must  take  for  our  guide  tlie  Scriptures,  not  as  in- 
terpreted by  an  authority  aecreditcd  to  reason,  nor  as  interpret- 
ed by  reason  itself,  but  as  interpreted  by  the  private  illuminations 
of  the  spirit.  Tliey  thus  supersede,  as  it  were,  annihilate,  tea- 
eon,  and  reduce  themselves  to  the  condition  of  irrational  beings, 
virtually  declare  man  inea|iable  of  receiving  a  supernatural  reve- 
Ifttion,  and  then  call  upon  him  to  beheve  the  Bible,  and  to  walk 
by  the  supernatural  light  of  faith.  As  long  as  their  enthusiasm 
lasts,  as  long  as  they  can  keep  up  a  sort  of -unnatural  eioitemenl, 
(hey  may  half  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  supernaturally 
ilhiminated  ;  but  as  soon  as  their  fever  abates,  and  they  sink  to 
their  ordinary  level,  they  exi>erience  the  most  painful  misgivings, 
file  supposed  supernatural  light  fades  away,  and,  having  no  rea- 
lon  on  which  to  fall  back,  they  can  believe  nothing,  and  either 
openly  avow  themselves  infidels,  or,  merely  keep  up  a  show 
of  |nety,  'seek  relief  by  devoting  all  their  energies  lo  worldly  dJs- 
iSndJons  or  pleasures.  They  begin  by  proposing  revelation,  not 
U  the  complement,  but  as  the  substitute,  of  reason  ;  and  when 
■erelation  fails,  as  fail  it  must    f  not  suppor'«d  by  motives  ol 
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eredibility  addressed  to  refwon,  and  sntisfactovj  to  il,  coihing  ra 
'    mains  for  tbem  but  universal  Bkepticisio. 

I       The  fbrmalistJo  sects,  as  tlie  Anglican  and  EpisropaUaa,  reach 

'    tbe  same  result  though  bj  a  different  proeesa.     Building  on 

L    sliBin,  taking  the  shadow  for  tbe  substance,  and  denying  boli 

I    the  snbstance  and  the  light  the  shadow  ne^eeearily  implies, — or. 

in  other  words,  refusing  to  draw  from  their  premise  their  logic-d 

I    eousequenoes,  afraid  to  make  a  complete  proposition,  to  say  twi 

and  two  make  four,  and  stopping  short  with  saying  two  and  two, 

lest  they  lose  the  via  media,  and  toll  over  to  Rome,  or  Ml  off  into 

Dissent,— they  destroy  reason  by  mutilating  and  enslaving  it,  and 

find  themselves  without  anything  by  or  to  which  a  supernatural 

revelation  con  be  accredited.     I'he  Rationalistic  sects,  seeing  the 

I   errors  of  Evangelicals  and  forraalistA,  think  to  save  rcaiion  by 

I  reeolnng  the  HUpematural  into  the  natural ;  but  in  doing  this 

I  thqr  lose  revelation,  and  therefore  reason, — because  no  man  can 

I   deny  rerelation  without  denying  reason,  and  bceiiuse  reasou 

witliont  revelation  is  insuffident  for  herself,  inadequate  to  tJie 

solution  of  the  great  problems  of  life  which  she  herself  raises, 

i   Beginning  by  a^ing  of  reason  more  than  she  can  give,  they 

end  by  discarding  her  and  felling  into  universal  skepticism,  the 

ultimate  term  of  all  Protestantism. 

Protestanta,  it  is  well  known,  are  able  to  keep  up  the  self- 
delusion  that  they  are  believers  only  by  obstinately  refusing  to 
posh  their  principlea  to  their  legitimate  consequences,  and  by 
shutting  their  eyes  to  the  objections  which  may  be  suggested  iir 
urged  ^laittst  them.     The  condition  of  a  Protestant  wishing  to 
retain  hb  Protestantism,  and  yet  keep  up  the  appearance  of  being 
I    a  believer,  is  most  pitiable.    The  poor  man  has  no  mental  freedom, 
I    no  intellectual  cour^,  but  is  a  cowardly  slave,  with  all  th« 
,    weakness  and  meanness  characteristic  of  slaves  in  genera!.     Ha 
never  dares  trust  himself  to  his  principles,  and  follow  fhem  out 
to  their  remotest  logical  consequences,  and  is  doomed,  turn 
I  which  way  he  will,  lo  be  inconsequent,  and  to  submit  to  a  most 
I  tyrannical  and  capricious  master ;  for  otherwise  he  would  find 
LUstteU^  o^  the  one  haod,  ap^oBcbing  too  near  Catboiieit^  t» 
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ronain  a  Frotcstnnt,  or,  od  the  other,  too  near  to  nihilkui  lo 
even  pretend  to  be  a  believer.  Alas  for  tlic  poormiui'.  He 
hugs  his  chains,  and,  hj  the  struogest  m&tuAlion  iniaginiiblc, 
feniaea  his  slavery  is  freetl»Hii.  All  who  have  studied  the  subject 
know  well  thftt  Protest-ants  are  Protestants,  not  by  virtue  of  rea- 
son, but  in  sfiw  c>f  reason, — not  because  they  reason,  bnt  solely 
because  they  do  not,  will  not,  and  dare  not  reason, 
tion  of  ^eason  m  their  fundamental  vice.  Reason  if 
Hght,  and,  though  of  no  value  out  of  its  sphere,  in 
inerrable.  Tt  does  not  suffice  of  itself  for  ail  the  ' 
hmuKD  sonl,  but  its  annihilation  reduces  u 
ind  renders  us  incapable  of  rccei 


The  rfjee- 
our  nalural 
ite  sphere  is 
wants  of  the 
,a  beiow  the  condition, 
ving  even  a  superna- 
evelatiun.  Revelation  does  not  abrogate  or  supersede 
;  it  restores  it  and  Bniipltes  its  deficiencies,  Grace  aup- 
poeei  nature.  Christianity  is  a  system  of  pure  grace, — is,  in 
foot,  a  superuatural  crentiou,  but  a  supcniaturai  creation  for  the 
natural,  designed  to  repair  (he  dwnage  nature  has  IncnrKd  by 
guilt,  and  to  enable  man  to  attain  the  end  to  which  his  Creator 
originally  appointed  hiro.  Man  is  not  for  ihe  Sxcrainents,  but 
the  Sacraments  are  for  man.  The  tir&t  oflSce  of  grace  is  to  re- 
store nature,  or  to  heal  its  wounds ;  having  restored  it  to  Iiealth, 
it  elevates  it,  indeed,  but  always  retwns  it,  and  uses  it  Here  is 
'  the  grand  fiict  that  Protestant  theologian*  always  overlook. 
They,  in  reality,  always  present  nature  and  grace  as  two  antj^ 
onistic  powers,  and  suppose  the  pi'esence  of  the  one  must  be  the 
]4ipicn1  destruction  of  the  other,  Luther  and  Calvin,  weary  of 
tl>e  good  works,  and  shrinking  from  the  efforls  to  acquire  the 
petKOnal  Hrtues  enjoined  by  Catholicity,  began  their  so-csdled 
reibrni  by  asserting  the  total  depravity  of  human  nature,  and 
maintaining  that  original  sin  involved  the  losx  of  reason  and  free- 
vill,  reducing  man  physically  to  the  condition  of  irrational  ani- 
mals, and  superadding  the  penalty  of  guilt.  Here,  in  the  very 
outset,  they  denied  natural  reason,  all  natural  religion,  and  all 
natural  morality,  and  consequently  asserted  for  man  in  the  natu- 
ral order,  left  to  his  natural  powers  and  fecultiea,  uni\erBal  akep- 
I  and  moral  indifference;  br  without  reason  there  eaaW 
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no  belief,  iind  wiLbout  free- 
ferencQ  a(  actions. 

The  ArmininDs,  indeed,  saw  this,  and  sougLt  to  remedj  it  by 
reasserting  tbe  natural  law ;  but  as  they  still  beld  to  total  do- 
pravity,  the  reaasertion  amounted  to  nothing ;  oi-,  if  they  some- 
time!^  abandoned  total  depmvity,  tliey  rushed  to  the  opposite 
estrenie,  and  reasserted  Pelagianism  or  Beroi-PeL-^aniKm,  and 
restricted  the  office  of  grace  to  enabling  us  to  do  more  easily 
what,  nevertheless,  we  are  able  to  do  without  it.  If  they  suo- 
seeded  in  escaping  the  peculiar  error  of  Luthet  and  Calvin,  they 
fell  into  Rationalism.  As  Lutlior  and  Calvin  annihilated  reason 
and  free-will,  the  whole  spiritual  nature  of  man,  and  made  man 
purely  passive  in  the  work  of  regeneration  and  Christian  per- 
fection, the  Artninians,  become  Rationalists,  disregarding  the  nc' 
cessity  of  grace,  made  the  natural  law  sufficient,  and  asserted 
only  a  natural  morality.  But  exjierience  proving  the  inadequa- 
cy of  the  natural  law,  when  taken  without  its  revealed  comple* 
ment  and  sanction, — of  natural  morality,  when  not  elevated  by 
supernatural  Christian  virtue,— they,  like  tbe  others,  lapsed,  of 
necessity,  into  tlie  same  skepticism. 

The  error  of  each  class  is  avoidable  only  by  understanding 
that  grace  always  supposes  nature,  and  that  grace  without  na- 
ture would  be  at*  a  telescope  t«  a  man  without  eyes.  Revelsr 
tion  supposes  reason,  and  we  as  eifcctually  deny  Christianity 
when  we  deny  reason  as  when  we  deny  revelation  ;  both  muit 
be  asserted  with  equal  firmness  and  emphasis,  each  in  ita  own 
sphere,  in  relation  to  ita  appropriate  office,  or  nothing  is  asserted. 
To  deny  reason  is,  a  fortiori,  to  deny  revelation,  and  to  deny 
revelation  is  virtually  to  deny  reason  ■  because  the  evidences  of 
the  feet  of  revelation  are  amply  sufficient  to  satisfy  reason,  and. 
tjecause  reason,  without  revelation,  being  nndoniably  insufficient 
to  solve  the  problems  which  torture  tbe  mind  without  faith,  and 
to  satisfy  the  craving  of  our  nature  for  something  above  itself 
eannot  maintain  ilaelf  practically  in  credit,  and  necessarily  loses 
its  authority.  Philosophy,  undoubtedly,  rests  for  its  basts  ou 
^BHlaral  reason,  otherwise  we  should  be  unable  to  distiflguiili  i*' 
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I  from  Calholic  theology,  or  to  draw  any  intelligible  distinctioQ 

I  between  the  natural  and  supernatural ;  but  witbout  the  ligbt  of 
revelation,  we  shall  never  be  able,  in  our  fallen  conditjon,  lo 
construct  a  sound  and  adequate  philosophy.  So,  on  the  other 
hand,  without  a  sound  and  adequate  philosophy,  we  can  never 
possess  a  true  and  adequate  theology  ;  for  as  revelation  is  neces- 
eary  as  an  instrument  in  the  construction  of  philosophy,  so  is 
philosophy  necessary  ae  an  Inslriunent  in  the  construction  of 
theology, — that  is,  theology  as  a  science,  and  as  distin^nhablfl 
from  faith.  Hence,  in  all  coui'ses  of  Catholic  ins-tniction,  the 
Btndent  makes  his  philosophy  bef^ira  he  proceeds  to  his  theolog)-. 
is  clear  enough,  from  what  we  have  said, -that  the  moet 
presung  want  of  Protestants,  under  the  intellectual  point  of 
view,  is  a  sound  philosophy,  which,so  to  speak,  shall  rehatulitate 
feason,  and  restore  them  to  natural  religion  and  morality.  Tliey 
1,  and  have  fallen  below  the  religion  or  morality 

,  which  lies  in  the  natural  order,  and  which  all  revealed  religion 
■nd  morahty  presuppose.  The  philosophy  needed  is  nowhere 
1  found  in  the  Protestant  world,  and  cannot  possibly  be 

I  .created  by  Protestants,  for  the  reason  that  the  revelation  which 
must  sen'e  as  its  instrument  they  have  not,  or  at  best  only  soma 

I   detached  fragments  of  it.     The  only  respectable  school  of  pbilos- 

.  cphy  to  be  found  amongst  Protestants  is  the  Scottish  School  of 
Beid  and  Stewart ;  but  this  school  dogmatizes  rather  than  phi- 
losophizes.    It  very  justly  assumes  that  all  philosophy  must 

t  proceed  from  certain  indemonstrable  principles,  and  it  does  not 
sntially  in  its  inventory  of  these  principles  ;  but  it  feils  to 
establish  them,  or  to  show  us  that  they  have  scientific  validity. 
It  calls  Ihem  the  constituent  principles  of  human  belief,  and 
taye,  very  truly,  that  they  must  be  admitted,  or  all  science,  all 
philosophy,  is  out  of  the  question.  But  this  is  no  more  than 
Hume,  whom  it  aims  to  refute,  himself  said,  la  science  or  phi- 
losophy possible  ?  is  the  pretnse  question  to  be  answered. 
*Vilhont  the  conditions  you  assert,  we  grant  it  is  not  possible  ; 
but  what  then !  Therefore  your  alleged  principles  are  sound  f 
Utrtefiae  all  science,  all  philosophy,  is  impoaaibte  t 


IM  FRimHTANTiHM  IS  A  BitsiraLi. 

No  doul^t,  tlifl  Scolti-ii  Sthool  has  ])roU-»l«?(i  yelifemijnllj'  agvnst 
Uio  skepticism  of  Unrae,  but  its  refutation  of  tbat  skepticism  is 
K  inere  psralc^m,  a  simple  begging  of  the  question,  and  there 
fore,  scientifically  considerai^  worthless. 

But,  after  all,  we  cannot  place  our  chief  reliance  on  philoso- 
phj-  as  au  inatmnient  in  the  conversion  of  Protestants.  Philos- 
ophy is  too  indirect  and  loo  slow  in  its  operations  to  meet  their 
wants,  Thej  are  too  fur  gone,  too  restless,  too  impatient,  loo 
-avei'Be  to  caba  retlecdon  and  continuous  tliougbt,  to  lirten  lo 
us  while  we  set  tbe  true  philosophy  before  them,  or  to  sub- 
mit to  the  labor  absolutely  rei^uisite  to  comprehend  and  appre- 
ciate profound  philosophical  science.  An  age  of  balloons,  steam- 
cars,  and  lightning  telegraphs  is  not  exactly  the  age  for  philos- 
ophers. Moreover,  Protestant  j>erversity  would  find  in  the 
necessity  of  tbe  long  and  patient  (bought,  and  close  and  subtile 
reasoning,  demanded  by  philosophy,  an  Dbjection  to  our  religion 
itself,  Your  religion,  they  would  say,  if  true,  is  intended  toi 
all  mankind,  and  therefore  should  be  nitbin  the  reuch  of  ever}* 
capacity.  The  thought  and  reasoning  necessary  to  create  or 
undei'^taud  the  philosophy  you  insist  upon,  transcend  the  capa* 
city  of  all  but  tbe  gifted  few,  and  therefore,  if  necessary  to  estab- 
lish your  religion,  prove  tbat  your  religion  is  not  true.  We 
might,  indeed,  reply,  that  tlie  thought  and  reasoning  objected  ta 
are  necessary  to  refute  tbe  errors  of  Prot«atant8,  not  simply  to 
establish  our  religion;  but  that  would  amount  to  nothing  in 
jractice,  Tbe  nature  of  the  Protestant  is  to  devise  the  most 
Biibtile  errors  in  his  power,  and  to  find  an  objection  to  our  relig- 
ion in  the  very  labor  he  makes  necessary  for  their  refutation. 
When  be  objects,  he  may  be  as  subtile  and  as  abstruse  as  ha 
lilcaaes ;  but  when  we  reply,  he  insists  that  we  shall  be  jxjpular, 
and  never  go  beyond  the  depth  of  the  most  ordinary  capacity, — ■ 
that  V9  shall  answer  tbe  objection  cot  only  to  Uie  mind  that 
raises  it,  but  to  the  minds  of  all  men.  Only  tbe  candid  among 
Prolcfitanta  would  acknowledge  tlie  justness  of  our  reply,  and 
thffle  would  fall  to  comprehend  it;  for  if  you  find  a  candid 
it,  you  may  safely  conclude  that  he  lacks  intelligeiM( 
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when  you  find  an  intelligent  Protestant  you  may  be  sure  Ihnt 
fae  lacks  candor.  ITiere  must,  then,  be  some  briefer  and  more 
lopttlitjoua  way  of  dealing  with  Protestants  than  that  of  |ihiloso- 
fhj,  if  we  wish  to  alFect  them  tavorably. 

Wc  have  defint-d  Proteatantiara  to  be  hnstiUty  to  the  Church, 
and  virtually  nibijisni,  because  Frott^tants  in  general,  sooner 
than  return  to  the  Church  will  push  their  hostility  to  its  last 
ODDHequenoe,  which  is  the  denial  of  Ood,  therefore  of  all  exint- 
ence  and  existenos.  But  this  is  not  all  that  we  have  to  esy  of 
the  matter.  No  man  loves  error  (at  its  own  sake,  or  wills  what 
i^oee  not  appear  to  him  to  be- good.  The  natural  heart  of  every 
recoils  inatinctively  from  atheism  ;  and  it  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
that  one  without  a  fearful  and  even  a  protracted  struggle  aband- 
ons all  faith  and  piety,  resigns  all  hope  of  an  hereafter,  and  eon- 
Mnts  to  place  himself  in  the  category  of  the  beasts  that  penah. 
Hatred,  no  doubt,  will  carry  a  man  ti)  great  lengths ;  but  even 
liatred  tnost  have  its  cause,  real  or  imaginary.  Hatred  is  love 
reversed,  und  intense  hatred  of  one  thing  is  the  reveree  action 
ipf  intense  love  of  something  else.  Protestants  hate  the  Chnrch. 
Wherefore!  Because  they  love  truth!  Nonsense.  Because 
tliey  believe  her  false,  and  destructive  to  the  soals  of  men  ?  Kon- 
again.  We  hope  there  is  no  CatLohc  so  stupid  as  to  be- 
fore iL  Their  hatred  of  the  Church  has  nothing  to  do  with 
for  truth  or  for  salvation.  A  large  portion  of  them  be- 
lieve iu  no  truth,  in  no  salvation ;  a  larger  portion  still  are  of 
opinion  that  all  men  will  be  saved,  and  that  truth  is  whatever 
seems  to  a  man  to  be  true;  and  the  remainder  bold  that  the 
Church  is  substantially  orthodox,  and  that  salvation  is  attainable 
in  her  communion,  as  well  as  in  their  own.  Whatever,  then, 
the  cause  of  their  hntred  of  the  Church,  it  is  a  cau^e  uncon- 
nected with  considentnuns  of  another  world,  or  with  truth  ^ 
nek. 

We  need  not  look  far  for  this  aoiuething  which  Protestants 
love  and  the  Church  condemns,  and  for  condemning  which  they 
■re  full  of  wrath  against  her,  It  is  nothing  very  recondite,  oi 
HIT' 4>£&eall  to  Bene.    We  make  qoite  too  mwsh  flf  PtcAMaaMk- 


mm,  which  is,  iu  reality,  a  very  vulgar  thiag,  and  lies  altogovtauc 
ou  the  surface  of  life.     Protestantism  is  nothing  r 
tlian  that  spirit  of  kwlessneas  which  leads  every  one  to  wiali  to  1 
have  his  own  way,^very  common  in  women  and  children,  raid   ' 
perhaps  not  less  common  In  men,  only  they  have,  generally,  i 
better  faculty  of  concealing  it.     Objectively  defined,  it  is  expr(»-  J 
ied  in  the  common  saying,  "Forhidden  fruit  is  sweetest;"  ftnd  i 
subjectively,  it  is  a  craving  for  what  is  prohibited,  because  pro- 
hibited.    It  imagines  that  the  sovereign  good  is  in  what  the  law  •, 
forbids,  and  opposes  the  Church  because  she  upholds  th^  law, 
— hates  the  law  because  the  law  restrains  it,  duty  because  duly  | 
obliges  it;  and  unce,  as  long  as  it  admits  the  existence  of  God,  J 
it  most  admit  duty,  it  denies  God ;  and  since,  as  long  as  it  ad"  ." 
mils  the  existence  of  anything,  it  must  admit  the  existence  of  . 
God,  it  denies  everytliing,  and  lapses  into  nihihsm.     Here  is  thft  *] 
whole  mystery  of  the  matter, — Protestantism  in  a  nutahell. 

The  source  of  this  impatience  of  restraint,  and  this  desire  to  | 
Lave  one's  own  way,  ia  the  pride  natural  to  the  human  heart, 
the  root  of  e\'ery  vice  and  of  every  sin.     "  Tour  eyes  shall  bo 
opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil,"  e«d    ' 
the  serpent  to  Eve ;  and  she  reached  forth  her  hand,  plucked  the'  | 
forbidden  fruit,  ate,  aud  sin  and  death  were  in  the  world.  Pnds  J 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  denial  of  our  dependence,  and,  on  th4'  j 
other,  the  assertion  of  our  own  sufBcieney.     Here  you  may  sea 
the    origin  and    the  essential   characteristic  of  Protestantism, 
'    which  is  as  old  oa  the  first  motion  of  pride  or  of  resistance  to  the 
will  of  God.     Protestantism,  after  all,  is  more  ancient  than  we 
commonly  concede.     Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,    would 
Lave  been  as  correct  if  he  had  said  the  Devil  was  tbe  first  Prot-    , 
estant,  as  he  was  in  saying  that  he  was  "the  first  Whig."     It  J 
offends  pride  to  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  our  own  insuffid'] 
ency,  to  admit  that  we  cannot  be  trusted  lo  follow  our  own  ii 
clinations,  that  ive  must  be  subjected  to  metes  and  bi)und8,  andfl 
placed  under  tutors  and  masters,  who  say,  Do  this,  Do  that;9 
a^d  we  are  galled,  and  we  resolve  we  will  not  endure  it;  we  willf 
kth«  withes  that  bind  ua ;  we  will  stand  up  o 


[  lwofeet,Bnd  assert  our  freedom  m  face  of  benvcn,  earth  mid  beU. 

I  HcBce  wii  see  Protestants,  in  every  age,  moiintirig  the  tallest  pair 

of  stilts  tlii'y  Clin  Bnil  or  construct,  nnd  with  more  or  less  vclie- 

inenee,  with  more  or  less  eclnt,  according  to  the  circumstanceB  of 

time  and  place,  magniloquently  asserting  the  "  inborn"  rights  cf 

m,  proudly  swearing  [o  be  fi'ee,  to  stand  np  in  their  native  dig- 

p  nity,  in  the  full  and  resplendent  majesty  of  their  own  miinhood, 

i  and  making  such  appeals  and  forming  such  alliances  as  they 

I  fiincy  will  best  secure  their  independence,  relieve  them  from  ail 

I  restrainte,  and  give  them  the  opportunity  to  live  as  they  list. 

Such  is  the  general  and  esse.ntial  characteristic  of  Pi'Otestant- 
sra ;  its  psrticnlw  characUir  or  form  is  determiafid  by,  and  va- 
I  ries  with,  the  circnmstances  of   time  and  place.     In  itself,  as 
'  Balmes  well  shows,  it  is  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  no  period  of 
I  history,  but  whatever  it  has  that  is  peeulini'  it  borrows  from  the 
[  eharacter  of  the  epoch  in  which  it  appears.  .  It  ia  always  osseti- 
t  lially  the  B]iirit  ihiit  worlre  in  the  children  of  disobedience,  but 
_  the  form  imcler  which  the  disobodienee  manifestH  itself  depends 
on  exterior  and  ncclclental  causes.     What  it  resists  is  what  it 
finds  offensive  to  human  pride,  to  pure,  unmitigated  egotism, 
and  what  it  nssert'4  is  always  a.'^erted  as  the  means  of  securing 
free  scope  to  its  independent  action.     In  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
pride  found  itself  galled  by  snbmission  to  the  Church,  for  tlio 
CSiureh  could  not  tolerate  its  wild  speculations  and  ita  theolog- 
ical errors.     It  then  denied  the  authority  of  the  Chui'ch ;  and 
in  order  to  mate  a  show  of  justilying  its  denial,  it  asserted  the 
anpremney  of  tlie  Scriptures,  interpreted  by  private  reason,  or 
by  tbe  private  Spirit.     Soon  it  found  that  the  assertion  of  the 
sBpreinaoy  of  the  Scriptures,  ao  interpreted,  limited  its  sove- 
t^ignty,  and  that  it  was  as  gidling  to  ita  sense  of  independence 
lo  submit  to  a  dead  book  as  to  a  living  Church,  and  then  it  de- 
nied the  Scriptures,  and,  to  justi^'  its  denial,  asserted  the  su- 
ptemacy  of  reawn.     But  rea.'wn,  ajfain,  galled  it,  reminded  it 
t  tit  ibt  dependence,  and  would  not  suffer  it  to  live  as  it  listed. 
'''Hien  it  cried  out,  Down  with  I'eason,  and  up  with  seuf.iment! — 
ail(il    element   paramount   to   reason,— and   thus 


reiwhisi  the  juinping-o(F  plitce.     In  order  to  resist  « 
tlic  PuTie,  it  Ht  one  time,  as  in  Englnnd,  |iroclai(na  the  dmoe 
right  of  king*;  and  timn,  in  ordtr  to  gel  rid  of  the  lUvtoe  righjl,'* 
of  kings,  it  proclaims  tlie  divine  right  of  the  people,  or,  lo  speak  | 
more  accuriil«ly,  of  the  mob ;  and  dually,  in  order  to  get  rid  «f 
the  authority  of  the  moh,  it  prixiainw  the  divine  right  of  e 
nnd  «?very  individual,  and  dErclares  tliat  each  and  every  individoal  . 
is  God,  the  only  God, — thus  resolving  God  into  men,  and  aU 
men  into  one  man,  which  iinplies  the  right  of  every  man  to  tBk9  ' 
the  entire  uni\*erne  to  himselC  tknd  possess  it  aa  his  own  propertf. 
Yon  laugh  at  its  absurdity !     Upon  our  conscience,  we  invenl  ^ 
nothing,  we  exaggerate  notbmg.  and  say  nothing  more  than  U 
osBerted,  in  sober  earnest,  by  men  whom  the  Protestant  world  ■ 
delights  Ui  honor. 

Turn  Protestantism  over  a&  you  will,  analyze  it  to  your  heait'a 
content,  you  can  make  nothing  more  or  less  of  it  than  mere 
vulgar  pride,  and  the  various  eflbrts  pride  makes  from  time  to   . 
time  and  place  to  place  to  secure  its  own  gratification,  to  rexlizo  i 
the  assertion  of  the  serpent,  "  Ye  shall  he  as  gods  knowing  goo 
and  evil," — tliat  is,  ye  shall  know  good  and  evil  of  yourselve 
as  God  knows  them  of  himself,  and  shall  he  independent,  and  | 
set  Of  seemeth  to  you  gond,  even  as  God  is  independent  and  f 
doth  according  to  his  will,  not  as  subject  to  a  power  above  him-  J 
self,  and  in  obedience  to  another  will  than  his  own.     Just  S4 
the  proof  of  this,  in  tlie  sympathy  now  universally  given  1 
every  revolt  against  estabhshed  authority.     All  your  modem 
literature  is  Satanic,  and  approves,  and  teaches  us  h>  approve,  I 
every  rebel,  whether  against  parental,  popular,  royal,  or  IHvint 
authority.     The  Protestant  readers  of  Paradise  Lost  sympathia 
with  Lucifer,  in  hb  war  against  the  Almighty,  and  if  they  hadi 
been  in  heaven,  as  one  of  our  fiiends  auggeste,  would  hu^e  sided" 
with  him.     Our  friend,  J-  D.  Nourse,*  defending  himself  againiA 
cur  stricturea  on  his  book,  boldly  asserU  that  God  is  a  despot, 
TOd  his  government  a  despotism,^ — nay,  that  all  autliority  ■ 
desp-)tic. 

'  See  below.      JtiU'uniiy  and  Liberty. 
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Finding  the  essence  uf  Fro teatan tiara  to  be  mere  vuIgM  pride, 
that  it  is  a  mornl  disense  mlher  than  aa  inttiUeclual  aberratiun, 
eviileot  that  we  are  to  treat  it  ns  a  vice  rather  thrni  as  an 
error,  and  Proteatants  as  sinuers  rather  than  an  simply  unbe- 
nt is  behevers.     This  may  not  be  very  flattering  to  tfaeu 

I  '  pride ;  nevertheless,  it  Is  the  only  way  they  deserve  lo  be  treat- 
I'd,  and  the  only  wuy  in  which  tliey  can  be  treated  for  thetr 
good.  We  honor  them  quite  too  much  when  we  treat  them  as 
men  whose  heads  are  wrong,  hut  whose  hearts  are  sound.  The 
wrongnesa  of  the  head  is  the  consequence  of  the  rottenness  of 
the  heart.  Tlie  remedy  must  be  applied  to  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
use, or  it  will  be  wholly  ineffectual ;  and  as  the  disease  is  in  the 
will  rather  than  in  the  intellect,  we  mnat,  as  we  do  with  sinners 
in  general,  avail  ourselves  of  motives  that  tend  to  persuade  the 
will,  rather  than  of  those  which  tend  primarily  to  conrince  the 

~nnderstaDding,  Get  the  heart  right,  imd  the  intellect  will  soon 
iwctify  itself. 

Now  it  is  certain,  that,  bo  fur  as  the  great  body  of  Protestants 
lira  concerned,  it  is  of  no  use  to  a]jpeai  to  any  love  of  truth  or 
TP^nrd  tur  salvation  they  may  be  supposed  to  have.  They  are 
very  generally  prepared,  with  Macbeth,  "  to  jnmp  the  world  to 
come,"  and  think  only  how  they  shall  manage  matters  for  this 
world.  They  are  worldly,  and  their  wisdom  is  earthly,  sensual, 
devilish  ;  even  their  virtues,  their  honesty,  their  uprightness  of 
conduct,  have  reference,  not  to  God,  hut  to  their  justiflcatiun, 
either  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  or  in  the  eyes  of  their  own  pride. 
Tiiey  are  too  proud  or  too  vain  to  do  this  or  that  act  which  is 
contrary  to  good  manners.  We  must  therefoi'e  approach  them 
B«  men  who  are  wedded  to  this  world,  who  are  Protestants  for 
the  sake  of  living  for  this  world  alone,  and  refuse  to  be  Catho- 
lioa  because  Catholicity  enjoins  humility,  detachment  from  the 
world,  and  a  life  of  self-denial  and  mortification,  lived  for  God 
alone.  As  long  as  it  is  conceded,  or  as  long  as  they  belie\'e  it 
true,  that  their  Protestantism  is  more  favorable  to  man,  regarded 
«olely  as  an  inhabitant  of  this  world,  than  Catholicity,  we  camiol 
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get  them  to  listen  to  v/hnt  we  Lave  to  wiy  for  our  reiigios.     1i 
Ihey  hpar,  it  will  bo  hh  if  they  hoard  not. 

But  it  is  n  fact,  as  clearly  demonstmbb,  in  its  virj,  sb  talf 
malhcmatical  problera,  that  Calliolicity  enjoins  the  only  nonusl 
life  for  man,  even  in  this  world,  letting  a!oue  what  it  secures  Oft  ., 
in  another.  Human  pride  just  now  tabes  the  form  of  Socit^isc, 
and  Socialism  is  the  Proteatantism  of  our  times.  It  is  human 
pride  tinder  this  form  that  we  must  addi'esg,  nn<I  show  to  the 
Socialists,  not— as  some  silly  and  misguided  creatures  calling  . 
iJiemaelvea  Catholics,  and  sometimes  occupying  editorial  chairs, 
are  accustomt'd  to  do— that  Catlioljcity  favors  them  by  accept^ 
ing  their  Socialism,  but  that  it  ferors  the  object  they  profess  to 
liave  at  heart, — (hat  it  is  the  true  and  only  genuine  Socialism, 
the  basis  of  alt  veritable  society,  and  the  only  known  instrument 
of  well-being,  either  for  the  inilividu;U  or  for  the  race.  We  muflt 
show,  that,  under  the  social  point  of  siew,  under  the  various  re- 
lations of  cisilization,  I'rotesLintism  is  an  egregious  bluuder,aud 
preci]iitat«3  its  adherents  into  the  precise  evils  they  really  wish 
to  avoid.  That  it  does  so  »  evident  enough  to  nil  who  have 
eyes  to  ace,  and  is  proved  by  the  very  complaints  Protestants 
make  of  their  own  movements.  Their  own  complaints  of  them- 
selves show,  to  use  a  vulgar  proverb,  that  they  always  "jump 
from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,"  in  attempting  to  better  iheir 
condition.  They  could  not  endure  the  authority  of  iho  Church  ; 
they  resisted  it,  and  fell  under  the  tyranny  of  the  sect,  even  in 
their  own  view  of  the  case,  a  thousand  times  less  tolerable, 
They  rebelled,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  against  the  Po]ie,  and  fell 
under  the  iron  rule  of  the  civil  despot ;  in  England,  they  could 
not  endure  the  Lord's  bishops,  and  they  fell  nuder  the  Lord's 
prnsbyl*Ts,  and  from  Loi'd's  ]ireshyt«i3  iindiT  the  Lord's  brethren, 
and  from  Loida  brethren  under  tl  e  ci]ncious  tj'rimny  of  thar 
own  fancies  ind  pissions  In  poht  cut  and  social  reforms  it  hw 
fered  no  better  with  them  In  France  the  Couslilvavle  v 
more  oppressive  than  tliL  (11  mon  irc!  v  tie  Girentde  than  the 
Cmytlituant  thpMountitJ  than  th  tirmrfe;  and  the  present 
puCTMnwtt,  m  mda  to  mya  g 
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),  U  oLtyti.!  t)  n  lo['t  iniia^arcs  iiiuiv  sti'liigt^nt  than  evei 
Chfirles  tlij  Teiitli  or  Louis  Pliilipjie  dared  venture  iipoo.  Tte 
iiQ  tyitinny  le-ida  U>  nnolliur  of  necesHily  laau 
hi'itrCte^s  and  oppreseive,  because  weaker  and  possossiDg  u  I«m 
firm  bold  on  the  affections  uf  the  people.  A  strong  government 
ciui  afford  to  be  lenient.  A  weak  government  must  be  stringent 
Yet  lie  wise  men  of  the  age  rush  on  in  tlieir  wild-goose  chasa 
worldly  felicity,  while  it  flies  e\Gr  the  faster  before  ihein, 
!  i  gambler,  who  hna  played  away  his  [latrimoiiy,  his  wifo's 
jewels,  and  pawned  liia  hut  and  coat,  but  keeps  playing  on,  they 
insist  on  another  throw,— though  losing  all,  fancy  thoy  are  just 
I  Rgoing  to  recover  all,  and  make  n  fortune  equal  to  their  bouud- 
I  less  wishes.  If  they  could  but  see  themselves  as  the  unexcited 
bystanders  see  them,  they  would  throw  away  the  dice,  and  rush 
with  self-loalhiag  fi'Oin  the  hell  in  which  ihey  find  only  iheir 

The  principle  on  which  Protestants  seek  even  worldly  felidty 
i-i  false,  and  we  can  say  nothing  better  of  them,  than  that  they 
prove  lliemselvee  what  the  sacred  Scnpturea  would  term  focila  in 
following  it.  When  was  it  ever  known  that  pride,  following  it- 
self, did  not  meet  mortification,  or  that  any  worldly  distinction, 
or  good,  sought  for  its  own  sake,  did  not  either  b^e  pursuit,  at 
prove  a  canker  to  the  heart!  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  running 
nt^r  fame  that  ever  overtook  it,  or  a  man  always  nursing  his 
health  that  waa  ever  other  than  sieitly !  Have  you  no  eyes, 
no  ears,  no  understanding !  Fame  oomes,  if  at  all,  unsought, 
greatness  follows  in  the  traiu  of  humility,  and  happiness,  coy  to 
the  importunate  wooer  throws  herself  into  the  arms  of  him 
who  treats  her  with  indifference.  All  osperience  ]iroves  the  truth 
of  the  principle,  "  Seek  titst  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  jus- 
tice, and  all  these  things  shall  be  superadded  unto  you."  I'alce 
it  as  inspiration,  as  the  word  of  God,  or  aa  a  maxim  of  human 
prudence,  it  is  equally  true,  and  he  who  runs  against  it  only 
s  his  own  folly.  "  Live  while  you  live,"  says  the  Protest- 
Ipicurean.     Bo  it  so  ;  live  while  you  live,  but  live  you  can- 


CalhoUc  religion.     Live  nuw  you  do  not,  anJ  yoTi  know  yon  ds 
not ;  joa  are  only  just  agoing,  and  not  a  few  of  you  fear  that  ^ 
you  (ire  nover  even  agoing  to  li\-e,  as  all  jour  jwetry,  with  hi  J 
deep  pntlios  iiud  melodious  wail,  too  amply  provee. 

Here  comes  in  to  our  ttid  the  excellont  work  before  us.     Itex-  J 
Bcliy  meelB  the  present  state  of  the  Protestaut  world,  and  maket  \ 
the  only  kind  of  appeal  to  which,  in  their  present  mood,  thqr  J 
win  listen.     Its  author  makes  no   apology  for  Catholicity,  be  \ 
oflfers  no  direct  argument  for  ita  truth ;  he  simply  comes  forward 
and  compares  the  respective   influences  of  Protestantism  and  < 
Catholicity  on  European   civiliEation,  and   shows,  that,  white  , 
Catholicity  tends  unceasingly  to  advance  civilization,  Protestant- 
'vm  as  unceasingly  tends  to  HHvagiam,  and  that  it  is  to  ita  hostile  ^ 
iliflaences  we  owe  Uje  slow   prioress  of  European  cidlizatioR 
during  the  last  three  centuries.     He  sliows  tliat  Protestantism  is 
hostile  to  liberty,  to  philosophy,  to  the  higher  mental  culture,  to 
art,  to  equality,  to  political  and  social  well-being.     He  shows  i^ 
we  BHv ;  not  merely  asserta,  but  proves  it,  by  unanswerable  argu- 
ments and  undeniable  fiicts.    If  nny  one  doubts  our  judgment,  we 
ref.T  him  to  the  work  itself,  and  beg  him  to  g.-unsay  ita  fiicta, 
or  answer  its  reasoniitg,  if  he  can.     The  Protestant  who  reads 
it  will  hardly  boast  of  hb  ProteslanlJKm  agwn. 


AUTHORITY    AND   LIBERTY. 

APRIL.    IS-O. 

A  CRITIC  in  this  city  expresses  surprise  that  this  book  could 
liave  been  written  by  a  young  man  born  and  brought  np  in 
Kentucky;  but  we  see  no  reason  why  it  could  not  have  been 
written  by  a  young  man  as  well  as  by  an  old  man,  and  in  Ken- 
tucky as  well  ns  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union.     We  suppose 
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tfaey  rend  and  tUink  in  Kentucky  as  well  ns  in  Massachusetts; 
ai)d  it  ia  nut  more  strange  tliat  a  young  Kentuckian  tlian  that  h 
Bostonian  should  expend  a  good  deal  of  thought  in  elahorating 
a  system  compounded  of  truth  and  fidsehood,  common-place  and 
crude  speculation.  The  book  cert^nly  indieat«s  some  natural 
and  acquired  ability,  but  no  ability  peculiar  to  either  side  of  tlie 
AlleghanieB.  "llie  substance  of  it  may  be  read  any  day  in 
Schli^l,  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Guizol,  Bancroft,  and  The  Boston 
Quarterly  Btvitw.     We  have  dificovered  nolliiug  new  or  striking; 

-  in  the  views  it  sets  forth,  or  if  now  and  then  something  we  never 
met  with  before,  it  ia  usually  something  we  have  no  desire  to 
meet  with  again. 

The  author  tells  ua,  in  hia  brief  advertUement,  "tliat  it  may 

aeem  presumptuous  for  a  young  backwoodsman to  enter 

the  lists  witli  Sclilegel,  Guizot,  and  Macaulay."  We  think  it  not 
only  may  seem  so,  but  that  it  actually  i»  Bo;  for  Schlegel  and 
Guizot — to  say  nothing  of  Macaulay — are  at  least  men  of  varied 
1  profound  erudition.  They  are  scliolars,  and  have  not  de- 
rived their  learning  at  second  or  third  hand.  Mr.  Nourse  may 
rival,  nay,  surpass  them,  in  his  ambition  and  self  conBdence  ;  but 
he  must  liva  long,  and  enjoy  advantages  of  study  which  neither 
Kentucky  nor  Massachusetts  affords,  before  be  rivals  them  in 
any  thing  else,  or  ciui  do  much  else  than  travesty  them.  Not 
thai  we  ragard  either  of  them  as  a  safe  guide.  Gui«>t  is  eclec- 
tic and  humanitarian ;  and  Schlegel  is  too  mystical,  and  too 
ambitious,  to  reduce  within  a  theory  matters  which  by  their  very 
nature  transcend  any  theory  the  human  mind  can  form  or  com- 
prehend. Mr,  Nourse  has,  if  you  will,  exb'aordinary  natural 
abilities,  an  honest  and  ingenuoua  disposition ;  but  he  has  not  yet 
begun  to  master  the  present,  far  less  the  whole  past.  He  has  a 
vague  recognition  of  religion,  ooncedes  some  influence  to  Chris- 
tifluity  in  civilizing  the  world  ;  but  he  is  without  faith,  and  has 
yit  to  learn  the  very  rudiments  of  the  Christian  creed.  We 
doubt,  also,  whether  he  is  able  to  give  even  the  outlines  of  a 
single  historical  period,  or  of  a  single  people  or  insUtution,  < 
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g!i;  sound  induction.  One  should  know  the  faels  of  hisloiy  btr 
!oru  proceeding  to  construct  its  pkilosojihy.  lie  will  forgivti 
therefore,  if  we  tell  him  that  we  do  regard  him  ns  not  a.  littla 
jiresuraptuoua  in  attempting  a  work  for  whicJi  lie  has  in  retJity 
cot  n  single  qualification.  lie  writiu,  indeed,  with  earnestness  ; 
ion  style,  though  somewhat  cramped,  and  detident  in  freedom 
find  ease,  is  dignified,  simple,  clear,  and  terse,  occasionally  rieli  > 
»nd  beautjfiil ;  but  this  cannot  atone  for  the  general  incorrectness 
of  his  statements,  or  the  crodeness  and  unsoundness  of  hi« 
speculations. 

With  sound  premises  and  freed  from  the  prejudices  of  hia 
education,  we  doubt  not,  Mr.  Noiirse  might  ai'rive  at  pnssable 
conclusions ;  but  he  is  ruined  by  his  love  ol'  theoiizing,  liis  false 
philosophy,  and  bis  unsound  theology.  lie  may  have  philan- 
thropic irapubes  and  generous  sentiments  ;  he  may  mean  to  be 
a  Christian,  and  actually  believe  that  he  is  a  Christian  believer; 
but,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  the  order  of  thought  which  he 
seeks  to  devebp  and  propagate  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
old  Alexandrian  Syncretism,  as  obtained  through  German  Mys- 
ticism, French  Eclecticism,  and  Boston  Transcendentalism.  Rad- 
ically considered,  his  system,  if  system  it  can  be  called,  is  the 
old  Alexandrian  system,  which  sprang  up  in  the  third  century 
of  our  era,  as  the  rival  of  the  Christian  Church,  asc«nded  the 
throne  of  the  Cxsars  with  Julian  the  Apostate,  and  lied  to  Per- 
s\a  in  the  sixth  ceotuiy,  when  Justinian  closed  the  last  schools 
of  philosophy  at  Athens.  This  system  was  an  atti^mpted  fusion 
of  ail  the  particular  forms  of  Gentilism,  moulded  into  a  shape  as 
nearly  hke  Christianity  as  it  Tnight  be,  and  intt^nded  to  dispute 
with  it  the  empire  of  the  world.  It  borrowed  largely  ii-om 
Christianity, — copied  the  forms  of  itfl  hierarchy,  and  many  of 
its  dogmas ;  which  has  led  some  in  more  recent  times,  who  u^ver 
consult  chronology,  to  chai^  the  Church  with  having  herself 
copied  her  hierarchy,  her  ritual,  and  her  principle  doctiinea  from 
't.  It  mad&  no  direct  war  on  the  Christian  Symbol ;  it  simply 
denied  or  derided  the  sources  whence  it  was  obtained,  and  the 
J  ttttbority  ^vhich  Christian  ^th  alw&ys  presu|iposes.     It. called 


itaelf  Phitoiophy,  aud  ila  pretension  was  to  raise  pliiloaoplij  to 
tlie  dignity  of  religion,  and  to  do  by  it  what'  Cliristianity  pro- 
fesses to  do  by  faith  and  an  cxt<>rnttJ  aud  supernatu rally  accpsd- 
itud  revelntiun.  It  nas,  llierufore,  Gentile  Itfttionalism,  and,  in 
fiict,  G<3Dtile  RHtionali'ii])  carried  to  its  last  degree  of  perfeolJotu 
It  ia  lliia  Rnlionalism,  met  and  refuted  by  the  great  Fathers  of 
'the  third,  fourth,  and  fiflh  centuries,  tfant  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
our  author's  thought,  and  which  be  labors  to  rejirodiioe  with  n 
zeal— we  eannot  say  ability — not  unworthy  of  a  disciple  of 
Plolinns,  Protlus,  and  Porphyrius. 

This  should  not  surprise  us.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
Bun.  The  old  Gentile  world  exhausted  human  reason  ;  and  it 
is  not  poedble,  even  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  Chuwh 
teaches,  taking  human  reason  alone  as  the  basis  of  our  system, 
la  surpass  the  old  Alesanclrian  Syncretism,  or  Neoplatonism,  ua 
it  is  sometimes  called,  la  constructing  it,  the  human  miud  had 
pi'esent  to  it,  as  materials,  all  tbe  labors  and  traditions  of  Gentil- 
iam  in  all  f^s  and  nations,  and  also  all  the  teachings  and  trn- 
ditioiiB  of  Jews  and  Cbriadana,  as  well  as  of  the  Jewwh  imd 
early  Christian  sects  ;  and  it  was,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Ita- 
tionalisra,  the  reiumi  of  the  whole.  It  was  the  last  word  of 
heathendom.  In  it  Gentilbm,  collecting  and  combining  all  that 
was  not  the  Christian  Church,  exerted  ail  her  foreea  and  all  her 
energies  for  a  last  desperate  battle  against  the  Nazarene,  against 
the  triumph  of  the  Cross.  Cathohcity  or  Kationalisra  is,  as 
e\ery  ono  knows  or  may  know,  the  only  aitornatiTe  that  remains 
to  ns  since  the  preaching  of  Ihe  Gospel.  Impossible,  then,  is  it 
to  deport  from  Catholicity  without  falling  back  on  Rationalism, 
and,  if  a  little  profound  and  consistent,  upon  Neoplatonism,  ai 
Itadonaliam  in  its  fulness  and  int/?grity.  All  heresies  are  simply 
ntt«mpts  to  return  to  this  Rationalisra,  and  in  it  they  find  their 
Mmplement,  as  may  be  historically  as  well  as  logically  establish- 
All  your  modern  philosophies  are  regarded  as  profound 
and  complete  only  as  they  approach  it  Kant,  ScheUing,  Hegel, 
Cousin,  LerOTix,  De  Lnmennaia,  Herrnes,  Schleiermacher,  Car- 
lyle,  Emerson,  Parker,  all  belong  to  the  Alexandrian  school,  anil 
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only  reproduce,  more  or  less  successfully,  its  t^ncbings,  sod  to 
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Christian  Cliurcli. 

It  is  no  objecUon  to  what  we  asseil,  that  the  sects  and  many  ' 
of  the  mciilern  philosophies  retain  some  or  even  the  greater  psit_ 
of  the  Christifin  dogmas.  Neop]atuni.<im  did  as  much.  We 
must  not  forget  that  Neoplntonism  is  subsequent  to  the  Christian 
Charch  ;  tliat  it  took  its  rise  in  the  school  of  Aramonius  SaeoaSf  , 
in  tbe  begiuning  of  tbe  tliird  century  of  our  era ;  tliat  it  received 
its  form  and  development  from  Plotinus,  who  flouiisUed  about  ' 
the  year  of  our  Lord  280  ;  and  that  it  proposed  itself  as  the 
rival  ratlier  than  tlie  antagonist  of  Christianity.  Its  aiiu  was  to 
satisfy  the  ever-recurring  and  indetttmctible  religious  wants  at~ 
the  human  soul,  without  recognizing  the  Christian  ChurtJi,  oi 
bowing  to  the  autliority  of  the  Nazarene.  It  was  not  the  Chrw- 
tian  doctrines,  abstracl«d  from  the  Christian  Church,  and  re- 
ceived ns  philoBopy  on  the  authority  of  reason  or  even  private 
inspirations,  instead  of  the  authority  of  our  Lord  and  his  super- 
natiirally  eomraissioned  teachers,  that  it  opposed.  It  was  will- 
ing lo  accept  Christianity  as  a  philosophy,  or  a  part  of  philoso- 
phy^ but  not  as  a  religion,  far  less  as  a  religion  complete  in  it- 
self and  excluding  all  others.  Uenw,  it,  as  well  a^  the  Church, 
tuuglit  one  Supreme  (iod  eisisting  as  a  Tiinity  in  Unity,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  fall  of  man  and  the  cowuption  of 
huninn  nature,  the  necessity  of  redemption,  self  denial  and  the 
practice  of  austere  virtue ;  lliat  we  are  bound  to  worehip  God, 
must  live  for  Uim,  and  can  attain  to  supreme  felicity  only  in  at- 
taining to  an  ineffable  union  with  him.  Li  the  simple  provinci 
of  philosophy  it  was  often  profound  and  just.  In  many  thing 
it  and  Christianity  ran  parallel  one  wilh  t!ie  other.  Not  unfre- 
quenlly  do  the  Alexandrian  philosophers  talk  likb  Christian 
Falhfte,  and  Christian  Fathera  talk  like  Alexandrian  philceo- 
phers.  There  is  Neoplnlonism  in  SL  Gregory  Nazianzen,  jo  St 
Baal,  and  St.  Augustine.  The  most  renowned  of  the  Fathera 
studied  in  lU  schools,  as  distinguished  Doctors  now  study  in  the 
tThfH^  of  Uta  philoeopbers  of  France  and  Germany.     But  Nac^ 
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platonisiD  was  at  bottom  a  philosophy,  atitl  whatever  il  helj 
from  Christiaiiit)-,  it  held  as  philosophy,  as  realiug  on  a  human, 
not  a  Divine  basis.  The  philoso[iher9  ttansforraed  Christianity, 
so  far  as  they  accepted  it,  into  a  philosophy  ;  while  the  Falheia 
inad?  Neoplatonism,  so  far  as  they  did  not  reject  it,  subeervient 
to  Ohmtianity,  to  the  statement  and  exphuation  of  Christian 
theology  to  the  human  undctstaiiiJing,  lieeping  it  always  within 
the  provinra  of  reason,  and  never  allowing  it  ta  become  tiie  ar- 
biter of  the  dogmas  of  dath,  oi'  to  supercede  or  interfere  with  the 
Divine  authority  on  which  alone  they  were  to  be  meekly  and 
submissively  received.  The  Fathers,  therefore,  were  not  le«s 
Christian  for  the  philosophy  they  did  not  reject,  nor  the  Alex- 
aodrians  the  less  Gentile  Rationahsta  for  the  Christian  doctrine 
Uiey  borrowed.  One  may  embrnee,  avowedly,  all  Christian 
doctrine,  without  approaching  the  Christjan  order,  \(,  na  Hermes 
proposed,  he  embraces  it  as  philosophy,  or  on  the  authority  of 
reason  ;  for  the  Christian,  to  be  a  Christian  believer,  nitist  be- 
lieve God,  and  therefore  Christianity,  because  it  is  his  supernat' 
Ural  word,  not  because  it  is  the  word  of  human  reason  orLumaii 
wntiment,  as  contend  our  modem  Liberal  Christians. 

It,  would  be  interesting  to  show  historically  the  resemblance 
of  the  whole  modern  un-Catholic  world  to  the  old  Alevandriau 
world  represented  by  Plotinua,  Jamblicus,  Porphyrius,  Proclua, 
and  Julian  the  Apostate  ;— how  each  heresiarch  and  each  mod- 
em philosopher  only  reproduces  what  the  old  Christian  Fathers 
fitugbt  against  and  deJeated, — how  every  progress  in  this  boasted 
age  of  progress  only  tends  to  bring  us  back  lo  the  system  which 
tiie  Gregories,  the  Basils,  and  their  associates  combated  from 
tlie  Clirisiian  pulpit  and  tlie  Episcopal  chair ;  but  we  have 
neither  the  space  nor  the  learning  to  do  it  as  it  should  be  done. 
Yet  no  one  who  has  studied  wiUi  tolerable  care  the  learned 
GentilisR)  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries  of  our  era,  ancl 
IS  passably  well  acquainted  with  the  modern  Rationalism  of 
France  and  Germany,  and  the  movements  of  tlie  various  heret- 
ical seel*  in  our  dny,  can  doubt  that  our  own  nineteenth  centur; 
df^^iQelum  to  Gentilism,  aad  hue  owl):  reim- « 
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Jilted  it  under  its  raost  perfect  fonn.  Tlia  separate  forms  of  heath 
ttiiam  liftd  become  effete;  no  one  of  them  any  longer  satisfied   i 
the  minds  or  the  hearts  of  its  adherents.     An  age  of  sh^ptic'isni  I 
atid  inJifference  had  intervened,  attended  by  a hcentiouaness  of"T 
manners  and  public  iitid  girivate  corruption  which  threatened  tli6 
uniiersal  dissolution  of  society.     Individuals  rose  who  saw  il, 
and  felt  the  necessity  of  a  general  reform,  and  that  a  general 
reform  was  impossible  withont  religion.    But  they  would  not, 
on  the  one  hand,  accept  the  Chuivh,  and  could  not,  on  the  other, 
hope  any  tiling  from  any  of  the  old  forma  of  heathenism.     The 
world  must  hiivQ  a  religion,  and  could  not  get  on  withont  it. 
But  how  get  a  religion,  when  all  religions  were  discarded,  when 


all  forms  of  religion  y 
tempt! 


2  treated  with  general  ni^glect  or  coo-- 


icFB  saw  that  they  must  iiave  a  reIi(pon,  and,  since, 
none  existed  which  was  satisfactory,  none  which  was  powerful 
enougli  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  limes,  they  muat  make  one 
for  themselves ; — that  is,  form  one  to  their  purpose  out  of  die 
old  particular  religions  no  longer  heeded.  Alexandria  was  their 
proper  workshop,  for  there  were  collected  or  lying  about  in  glo- 
rious confu'ion  all  the  necessary  materials.  Thej  began  with 
the  assumption,  that  all  religions  are  at  a  bottom  equally  true, 
and  that  the  error  of  each  is  in  ila  excluaiveness,  in  its  claiming 
to  be  the  whole  of  religion,  and  the  only  true  religion.  Take, 
then,  the  elements  of  each,  mould  them  together  into  a  com- 
plete and  harmonious  whole,  and  you  will  have  the  true  religion, 
a  religion  which  will  meet  the  wants  of  all  minds  and  hearts,  ' 
rally  the  hnnmn  race  around  it,  and  he  "The  Cliurch  of  the 
Future."  Hence  arose  the  Alexandrian  Syncrftism,  combining 
in  one  systematic  whole,  as  far  as  reason  could  combine  them,  all 
the  known  religions  of  the  world,  which,  under  the  name  of 
philosophy,  but  which  became  a  veritable  superstition,  disputed 
the  enijiire  of  the  world  with  Christianity  for  fall  three  hundred 
rears. 

What  is  the  movement  of  our  day,  but  an  attempt  of  the 
~Miw  Boii!    By  Um  b^flu^  of  tita  ^liteeotfa  oanbu^,  t 
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rarioas  forms  of  hoK-sv.  in  whielj  the  ProtesUmt  spirit  had  de- 
veloped ir>elf,  and  which  had  attempted  to  reproduje  Gentilisro 
without  forfeiting  their  title  to  Chni>tiamtv.  had  exhausted  their 
moral  force,  and  the  age  began  to  lapse  again  into  the  old  license 
and  corruption.     Xever  in  its  worst  days  was  there  grosser  im- 
moralitv  and  corruption  in  the  Roman  Empire  than  prevailed  in 
En  Inland  durinsT  the  earlier  half  of  the  l^t  centunr.  under  the 
reigns  of  George  the  Plrst  and  George  the  Second.     Deism  was 
rifif  in  the  court,  in  the  schools,  in  the  Church,  among  the  nobil- 
ity and  the  ]ie<»ple.     Germany  was  hardly  better,  if  so  good  :  and 
of  France  uuder  the  re^rency  f»f  the  profligate  Duke  of  Orleans, 
or  under  Louis  the  Fifteenth  with  his  pare  au  cerfg,  we  need  not 
soeak.     Literature  was  irifidel  throuirhout,  and  atheism  became 
fashionable.     To  the  rabid  inudel  propagandism,  begun  by  the 
English  deists,  and  carried  on  by  Voltaire  and  his  associates^ 
under  the  m^tto  Ecra^ez  rintame^  soon  succeeded,  as  of  old, 
profound  >kepticii'm  and  iudiflft-rence.     Neither  fal«e  rehgion  nor 
no  religion  could  rouse  the  mind  from  the  torpidity  into  which 
it  sauk.     Exclusive  heresy,  or,  as  we  may  say,  sectarianism,  bom 
from  the  Protesumt  Refonnaii^^n,  though  producing  its  effects 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  s<:H5alled  Protestant  world,  had 
caused  all  forms  of  r^^ligion,  about  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
tj  U-  treat*.'d  as  equally  false  and  contemptible. 

But,  once  more,  indinduals  started  up  frightened  at  the  pros- 
pect they  beheld.     They  felt  and  owned  the  eternal  trutii,  Man 
cannot  be  an  ailteist.     They  saw  the  necessity  of  a  general  re- 
form, and  that  a  general  reform  could  be  effected  only  Viv  relig- 
ion.    But,  disdaining  the  Church  as  did  the  old  Alexandriao?** 
and  seeing  clearly  that  all  the  particular  forms  of  Prot^ei^tatiti*^^ 
were  worn  out,  they  felt  that  they  roust  have  a  new  reli^^on,  ^^ 
to  have  it  ihev  must  either  make  it  for  themselves,  or  i^crons^^*^ 
it  out  of  such  materials  as  the  old  religions  supplied.     'X'be  "p^ 
ciple  on  which  they  proceed  is  precisely  the  Alexandra ^^^ 
them  all  religioris  are  equally  true  or  equally  false, — - — -tt"*^^     -*€- 
parts  of  a  whole,  false  when  regarded  each  as  a  wbofe      ^^  V*^  S^^ 
Take,  then,  the  siiveral  religions  which  have  been  aB^  •-'•^^     <0^ 
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tbem  iDtA  a  complcl^,  utiiforrn,  and  systemiitic  whole,  and  you 
will  have  wbat  tlie  Editor  uf  The  Bosloa  Quarterly  Remtim, 
and  Clievitlier  Bunsen  nfter  liiui,  call  "Tha  Church  of  the  Fu- 
ture," and  Dr.  Bushnell  and  his  TrieDds  tudl  "  Cumprehenaivi 
Ohmtianity," — what  Saiot-Simoii  denominated  Nouvnaa  Chris' 
liaiUsme,  aud  M.  Victor  Cousin  brillianUy  advocates  under  the 
name  of  Eclectidsm,  borrowed  avowedly  Irani  the  Neoplatonists. 

Iq  perTfct  harmuay  with  tliis,  you  »ea  everywhere  attempta 
to  aniaJgamate  sects,  Ui  fumi  llie  un-Cathulic  world  into  a 
body,  with  a  common  creed,  a  cominou  woraliip,  and  a  common 
purpose.  Whila  the  philosophers  elaboraio  the  bases  of  tia 
tinion,  statesmen  aud  njiiiistera  attempt  its  practical  reahzadon. 
This  is  what  we  see  iu  "Evangelical  Alliances"  and  "World's 
Con  re  D  lions,"  iu  the  formation  of  "The  Evangelical  Church" 
in  Prussia,  and  the  union  of  I'russin  and  England  in  establishing 
the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem.  The  Mia  is  everynher 
thiit  it  was  with  the  Alexandrians,  the  principles  of  proceeding 
are  the  aame,  and  the  result,  if  obtained,  must  be  similar.  Tlie 
■novementof  the  un-Catholic  world  now,  how  much  aoever  it 
may  borrow  from  Christianity,  however  near  it  inny  approatib 
the  Catholic  model,  can  be  regarded,  by  those  who  understand  "■ 
it,  only  as  a  conscious  or  unconscious  eHlirt  to  reproduce  the 
Oentile  Rationalism  of  the  old  Alexandriun  schooL 

The  identity  of  the  two  movements  might  be  established  e< 
down  to  minute  details.  The  most  fanciful  dreams  of  our  Tran- 
tcendentalists  may  be  found  among  the  Alexandrians, — either 
with  those  who  disavowed  ChnslJanity,  or  the  sects,  profii^sing 
to  ret™n  it,  allied  to  them.  The  very  principle  of  Transcendan- 
taiisra,  namely,  an  element  or  activity  in  the  buman  soul  above 
reason,  by  which  man  is  placed  in  immediate  communion  with 
tliQ  Divine  mind,  ia  nothing  but  iLe  Btstasij  or  Traiice  of  the 
NeoplatonislB,  or  their  fifth  source  of  science ;  and  the  Alexan-  - 
driau  theurgy  and  magic  are  reproduced  in  your  Swedenborg- 

1  and  Mesmerism.  Moreover,  the  Protestant  Reformation  \ 
Het.'lf  not  only  involved  as  its  legitimate  consequence  a  return  to  J 
ttie  AlexandriHii  Rationalism,  but  was  in  some  measure,  tin  (^  J 


bet  dt  (sdi  retsm.  To  be  satisfiird  of  tliia,  ve  need  bnt  itudy 
UiP  histotj^  of  ihe  Revival  of  L^tteis  and  the  controver^es  uf 
the  schooU  in  tbe  SlWotfa  ocDtury.  We  g»y  Dutbitig  of  the 
Berival  in  so  Sir  as  it  wia  umply  a  Knval  of  dussical  witi<)iiit}- 
uixkr  tbe  reUlioa  of  art,  or  b«auty  of  form, — under  which  ruW 
don  it  was  oot  censtuxble,  bat  relativeir,  perhaps  a  pT<^KS& 
Cbristiat)  pietr  aad  learning  can  coexist  with  bubansm  in  taste, 
and  wmt  of  elegance  and  polbh  in  maoneis.  but  do  not  il^mand 
them.  Tlie  Revival,  however,  was,  in  litct,  Minethhtg  moiv  ihau 
this,  Mid  sonuihiDg  far  di^ront  from  it  Tlw^  Gn:ek  scliolara 
who  escaped  froni  Cons  tan  tJDople  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  and  who  spread  themselves  over  Western  Europe,  did  not 
I»iag  with  them  merely  the  poets,  orators,  and  btstorians  of  an- 
dent  Greece,  nor  merely  more  complete  editions  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle;  they  brought  with  tbem  Proolus  and  Plot  bus,  nnd 
tbe  old  Alexandrian  Rationalism,  with  its  Orieotal  coiopit^ieii- 
sirenese  and  its  Greek  subtlety.  They  made  do  atlacks  on  tlte 
Church,— they  professed  profound  respect  for  Catholicity,  and 
wiUi  Eastern  suppleoesi  readily  submitted  to  her  autliority ;  but 
tltey  deposited  in  tbe  miods  and  hearts  of  their  diseiples  the 
gems  of  «  system  the  rival  of  hers,  wliidt  weakened  thdr  at- 
tachment to  her  doctrines,  disgusted  tlieni  with  the  barbarnus 
Lntin  and  un-Greek  taste  of  her  Monks,  and  the  r^d,  some- 
times frigid,  Scholasticism  of  her  Doctors.  These  germs  were 
not  slow  in  developing,  and  very  soon  guve  us  the  Neoplatonisla 
in  philosophy,  and  the  Uumauists  in  literature,  of  [he  £f^enlh 
sad  sixteenth  centuries.  The  former  destroyed  lite  authority  of 
the  Schoolmen  :  the  latter,  at  the  head  of  whom  stood  Erasmus, 
the  Voltaire  of  his  time,  covered  the  clergy,  eepecially  the  Monks, 
with  ridicule,  »nd  sowed  the  seeds  of  practical,  as  the  others  lind 
of  speculative  infideUty.  Combined  or  operating  to  the  same 
end,  they  prepared,  and,  favored  by  tlie  politics  of  the  period, 
produced  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Not  acciileiilally,  then, 
has  ProteBtantism  from  its  birth  nDmifested  »  Gentile  spirit,  mis- 
represented »nd  riditruled  every  thing  distinctively  Christian,  01 
Lfettit^is  P9W  undeniably  developing  in  piire  Aleumdnn  Sjq 
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nretiani,  gathering  ilself  iip  as  a  grand  and  well-or^auijKd  soper- 
stltion  to  wage  war  once  more  ou  tLe  old  Alexandrian  battle- 
g;roUBd,  with  the  old  Alexandrian  forcra  nnd  afins,  ngainst  tlio 
Nararene,  as  Julian  tlie  Apostiile  always  terms  our  Lord.  Whs 
it  by  accident  l]ia,t  Prolestaiitisin,  wherever  permitted  to  fullow 
ha  instincls,  began  by  pulling  down,  breaking,  or  defarang  tbe 
Cross,  the  sacred  symbol  of  Christianity  t 

Tlie  identity  of  Llie  modern  movement  with  that  whieh  result- 
ed in  Alenandrian  Syncretism  may  be  traced  also  in  the  panthe- 
istic tendencies  of  the  day.  The  Alexandrian  school  rejeettd 
none  of  ihe  popular  gods ;  it  placed  Apis  and  Jove,  laia  and 
Hercules,  and  sometimes  even  Clirist  himself,  in  the  same  tem- 
ple ;  but  all  under  tjie  shadow  of  the  god  Serapis,  the  symbol 
of  nnity,  or  rather  of  the  wbole,  the  all,  that  is,  of  pure  pan- 
theism, in  which  all  pure  Rationalism  is  sure  to  end.  To  what 
does  all  modern  philosophy  tend,  bnt  to  pantlieism  I  Have  we 
not  seen  Spinoza  in  onr  own  day  rehabilitated,  and  comraenlM 
npon  as  the  greatest  of  modern  philosophers !  Cousin's  Ecleeti- 
dsm  is  undciiiably  pantheistic,  and  less  cannot  be  said  of  Sohel- 
lingisra  or  Hegclism.  Socialism,  now  so  rife,  is  simply  pantheism 
adapted  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  vulgar, — refined  and  volti])- 
tuous  with  the  Fourierists  and  Saint^Simonians,  coarse  and  re- 
volting with  the  CUurtiats  and  Ked  Republicans. 

But  we  are  pursuing  this  line  of  remark  beyond  our  original 
purpose.  We  may  return  to  it  hereafter.  In  the  meantime  we 
Invite  those  who  liave  the  requisite  leisure  and  learning  to  take 
up  the  subject,  and  consider  the  relation  of  all  the  andent  and 
modem  wets  to  Gentilism,  the  persistence  of  Genlilism  in  Chris- 
tian nations  down  to  our  own  times,  in  spite  of  the  anathemas 
of  the  Church  and  the  unwearied  efforts  of  the  Catholic  cle^ 
0  exterminate  it,  and  its  all  but  avowed  revival  in  our  own  day 
nnder  the  most  comprehensive,  scientific,  erudite,  subtle,  and 
us  fiirm  it  has  ever  a?sMmed.  In  doing  this,  great  atlen 
J  b'on  should  be  ]'aid  to  chronology  ;  for  Ihe  Gentilism  with  which 
I  H  is  the  fashion  among  Proteslanla  and  unbelievers  to  compan 
^ristianitj-,  and  from  which  it  is  pretended  tie  Chnroh  1 
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lai^«.r  borrowed,  will  be  found  lo  have  been  formed  two  een- 
turics  and  a  half  after  iha  birlh  of  ouc  Lord.  That  stupend- 
ous fabric,  that  systematic  oi^nizatJon  of  GeDtilism,  whiclj  we 
find  in  the  time  of  Julisn  the  Apostate,  and  which  fell  wilb  liim, 
was  not  the  mod^l  copied  by  the  Church,  but  was  itself  mod- 
elled after  the  Cliristitin  hierarchy,  and  it  is  hentheniam  that  haa 
Christianiied,  not  the  Church  that  has  heathenized.  The  Pla- 
tonism  of  raodero  times,  whether  on  the  Continent  or  in  Eng- 
hind,  is  not  the  riatoniam  of  Plato,  but  of  the  AlexandrianB,  as 
every  one  knows  who  has  studied  Plato  himself  in  his  own 
iniinilablij  Dialogues,  uot  merely  in  the  speculations  of  Piotinus, 
or  the  commentaries  of  Proclus, 

That  our  author,  born  and  brought  up  in  the  Protestant 
world,  and  ibrmcd  by  its  Gentile  spiiit  and  tendencies,  should 
aven  uncontiously  Gkll  into  tiie  Alexandrian  order  of  thought, 
Bod  labor  to  reconstruct  a  system  intended  to  rival  the  Christian, 
ifl  nothing  striuige.  In  doing  so,  he  only  yields  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  foUitwa  the  lead  of  those  whota  the  age  owns  and 
reverencefi  as  its  chieR.  That  his  system  is  not  Christian, 
although  he  would  have  us  receive  it  as  Christian,  is  evident 
enough  from  his  dictum  with  regard  to  miracles.  "The  mira- 
cles ascribed  to  Christ  and  his  Apostles,"  he  says  (p.  61,)  "  bow- 
ever  conciusive  to  those  who  witnessed  them,  are  no  evidence 
to  us,  until  63^  other  means  we  have  established  the  truth  of  the 
writings  which  record  them, — that  is  to  say,  until  we  have  proved 
ail  that  we  wiah  to  prove.'"  There  is  a  sophism  in  this,  which, 
probably,  the  author  does  not  perceive.  If  the  writing  are  the 
(aly  authority  for  the  miracles  as  historical  facts,  that  we  must 
establish  their  historicnl  authenticity  belbre  tlie  miracles  can  be 
evidence  to  us,  we  concede ;  but  not  tlieir  truth,  that  is,  the 
truth  of  the  mysteries  they  teach,  the  material  object  of  faith, — 
therefore  tlie  matter  we  want  proved.  The  miracles  are  not 
proofe  of  the  mysteries,  but  simply  motives  of  credibility.  "  Hab- 
\A,  we  know  tlmt  thou  art  cornea  teacher  from  God;  for  m 
,.g(tnld  do  these  miraiclfa  whidi  thou  doest,  unless  God  were  ij 
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him."  Ordinary  bistorical  testimony,  though  wholly  inadeqntite 
to  prove  the  mysteries,  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  inii'aclea  oa  facts, 
an(i,  when  so  proved,  they  are  evidence  to  us  in  the  same  mnn- 
ner  and  in  the  same  degree  that  they  were  to  tho?e  who  witnessed 
them.  It  does  not,  theR.'fore,  follow  that  wa  must  prove,  withoul 
them,  all  we  want  proved,  before  they  can  be  evidence  to  vs. 

But  this  by  the  way.  The  author  in  his  dictum  asserts  either 
that  Christianity  is  not  provahld  at  all,  or  that  it  is  provable 
without  miracles ;  but  no  Christian  can  assert  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  The  former  is  absurd,  if  Christianity  came  from  Ood 
and  is  intended  for  reasonable  beings,  God,  as  the  author  of  rea- 
son, cannot  require  us  to  believe,  and  we  as  reasonable  beings 
cannot  believe,  without  reason,  or  authority  sufficient  to  satisfy 
reason.  The  latter  cannot  be  said  without  reducing  Christianity 
to  the  mere  order  of  nature  ;  for  a  supernatural  religion  is,  in 
the  nature  of  flings,  provable  only  by  supernaturally  accredited 
witnesses,  and  witneases  cannot  ba  supernaturally  accredited 
without  miracles  of  some  sort.  To  deny  the  necessity  of  mir- 
acles as  motives  of  credibility,  or  to  assert  the  provahihty  of 
Chrtstinnity  without  them,  is  to  deny  the  supernatural  character 
of  Christianity,  and  therefore  to  deny  Christianity  itself;  for 
Christianity  is  essentially  and  distinctively  supernatural.  With- 
out the  miracles,  Christianity  is  provable  only  as  a  philosophy, 
And  as  a  philosophy  it  must  lie  wholly  within  the  order  of  na- 
ture; since  philosophy,  by  its  very  definition,  h  the  science  of 
principles  cognizable  by  the  light  of  natural  reason.  Rational- 
ism turns  for  ever  within  the  limila  of  nature,  and,  do  iLs  best,  it 
can  never  overleap  them.  It  can  never  rise  fo  Christianity  ;  all 
it  can  do  is,  by  rejecting  or  explaining  away  the  mysteries,  dis- 
carding all  that  transcends  reason,  to  bring  Christianity  down  to 
itself, — -a  fact  we  command  to  the  serious  consideration  of  all 
who  pretend  that  our  religion,  even  to  its  loftiest  mysteries,  ia 
rationally  or  philoaophically  demonstrable.  The  Christianity 
they  ean  prove  as  a  philosophy  is  no  more  the  Christianity  ot 
the  Gospel  than  the  Neoplatonism  of  Proclua  and  Plotinus  wae 
B4b» Christianity  of  the  Gregories,  the  Basils,  and  the  Au^ustJim 
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The  RUtlior  siso  l>etrays  the  unchristian  charaL'ter  uf  his  onler 
jf  thought  in  Ills  third  discourse,  entitled  Spiritual  Dcspotium 
ind  the  Reforinalirm.  Ho  says,  indeed,  in  this  pnrt  of  his  work, 
iome  very  handsome  ihinga — in  hia  own  eatiffiation— of  iha 
Church ;  bnt,  hb  he  says  them  from  the  humanitarian  point  of 
view,  on  (lie  hypothesis  that  she  is  a  purely  human  insUtution, 
«icl  therefore  a  gigantic  iinpoeitjon  upon  manltind.  ne  cannot 
take  them  f&  evidences  of  his  Christian  mode  of  thinVing.  If 
the  Church  is  what  we  hold  her  to  be,  these  humanitarian  com- 
pliments and  apologies  are  impertinent ;  and  if  what  he  holds 
her  to  be,  they  betray  on  hia  part  a  very  unchri^itian  laxity  of 
moral  princijila.  An  infallible  Church,  the  Church  of  God,  ■ 
needl  no  apologies ;  man's  Cbiirch,  or  the  Synagogue  of  Satan, 
deaerves  none.  But,  although  the  author  maintains  tijat  tha 
Church  was  very  necessary  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury,— Ihat  she  preserved  our  holy  religion,  and  without  her 
Christian  faith  and  piety  would  have  been  lost,  Chrinlianily 
would  have  been  unable  to  fulfil  her  mission,  and  the  European 
natiooa  would  have  remained  uncivilized,  ignorant,  illiterate, 
rulJilesB  barbarians, — he  yet  holds  that  she  was  a  spiritual  des- 
potism, and  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  inevitable  and  ne- 
oeesaiy  to  emancipate  the  human  mind  from  her  thraldom,  and 
to  prepare  the  way  for  mental  and  civil  freedom. 

Acoording  to  the  author,  the  spiritual  despotism  of  the  Church 
consisted  in  her  claiming  and  exercising  authority  over  faith  and 
morals,— over  the  minds,  the  hearts,  and  the  consciences  of  the 
feithful.  If  we  catch  his  meaning,  which  does  not  appear  to  he 
very  clear  or  distinct  even  in  his  own  mind,  tLe  despotism  is  in 
the  authority  itself,  not  simply  in  the  fact  Ibat  the  Church  cluras 
and  exercises  it.  It  would  be  equally  despotism,  if  claimed  and 
exercised  by  any  one  else,  because  it  is  intrinsically  hostile  to  the 
rights  of  the  mind  and  to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty.  Conse- 
quently, he  objects  not  merely  to  the  claimant,  but  to  the  thing 
efaimed,  and  rejects  the  authority,  let  who  will  claim  it,  or  1 
be  vested  where  or  in  whom  it  may. 

fst  this  b  obviously  unchristjan.     T£  va  mii^fos^  OuiaHtfai^,^ 


at  all,  we  must  suppose  it  ns  an  external  rcvebtion  '  ,i 

deSnitn  and  autliuritatiTe  religion,  given  by  tlie  SL[»<eine  Ls  x-  I 
giver  to  all  men  as  tbe  Supreme  I^w,  binding;  up'^a  the  whokr  i 
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msn,  a^ioat  nliich 
and  to  which  every  one 
aod  deed.     All  this  is  i 
tiiinity,  and  must  be  adi 
at  all.     The  authority 
fuadamentai  conceptii 


the  right  to  think,  speak,  o' 
is  bound  to  conform  in  th'.>ught,  word,  ' 
nplied  ia  the  very  conception  of  Ohri«-  -i 
nitwd,  if  we  admit  the  Chrisnan  rel^oli  ' 
tijected  to  is  therefore  included  in  di«  ] 
of  the  Christian  revelation,  and  ci 


sntly  we  cannot  denominate  it  a  BpirituiU  despotism  without 
denominating  Christianity  itself  a  spiritual  despotism,  which,  i 
need  not  say,  would  be  any  thing  but  Christian. 

Tbe  author's  order  of  thought  would  carry  him  even  farther.  1 
If  the  authority  of  the  Church  ia  a  spiritual  despotism  for  the  f 
reason  he  assigns,  the  authority  of  God  ia  also  a  spiritual  des- 
potism. The  principle  on  which  he  objects  to  the  Church  is, 
that  the  mind  and  the  state  are  free,  and  that  any  authority 
over  cither  ia  unjust.  The  essence  of  despotism  is  not  that  it  is 
authority,  but  that  it  is  authority  without  right,  will  without 
reason,  power  without  justice.  We  cannot  suppose  the  exist 
enee  of  God  without  supposing  the  precise  authority  over  the 
mind  and  tbe  state  objected  to.  If  this  authority,  claimed  and 
exercised  in  his  name  by  the  Cliurch,  is  despotism,  it  must  be,  then, 
because  he  has  no  right  to  it ;  if  no  right  to  it,  he  is  not  sove- 
reign ;  if  not  sovereign,  he  does  not  exist.  If  God  does  not  exist, 
there  is  no  conscience,  no  law,  so  accountability,  moral  or  civil. 
To  this  conclusion  (lie  author's  notions  of  mental  freedom  and 
civil  liberty,  pushed  to  their  logical  consequences,  Decesaarily  lead. 

Every  Christian  is  obliged  to  recognize,  in  the  abstract,  to  say 
the  least,  the  precise  authority  claimed  and  exercised  by  Ibe 
Church  over  faith  and  morals,  over  the  intellect  and  tbe  con- 
science, in  spirituals  and  in  temporals ;  and  it  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  all  Clmstian  secla,  as  long  a?  they  retain  any  thing 
distinctively  Christian,  do  claini,  and,  as  far  as  able,  erercise  it, 
and  never  practically  abandon  it,  till  they  lapse  into  pure  Ra- 
tionalism, from  which  all  that  is  .distinctively  Cbristiaa  dU^ 
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(wara.  It  cannot  be  ollierwise ;  because  Chrisli:initj' is  essen- 
tially law,  and  the  Sujireme  Law,  for  ihc  reawn,  the  will,  ibe 
tWDscieDce,  for  individuula  and  nations,  for  tlie  subject  and  for 
ftbe  prince.  If  our  autlior's  order  of  lUought  were  Ohristian,  he 
roold  not  object  to  authority  in  ilaelf;  he  would  feel  himself 
obliged  to  assert  and  inndicnte  it  somewhere  for  Htme  one ;  and 
and  if  he  objected  to  the  Church  at  all,  he  would  do  bo,  not  be- 
cause of  the  authority,  but  because  it  is  not  righlfi'Iy  hers,  but 
another'tt, — which  would  be  a.  legitimate  objection,  and  conclu- 
HTe,  if  sustained,  as  of  course  it  cannot  be,  by  tlie  facta  in  the 
rtwe.  His  fiiilure  to  object  on  thi^  ground  Ie  a  proof  that  his 
ihouglit  is  not  Christian. 

The  author's  notions  of  authority  and  liberty  are  not  only  un- 
^ristian,  but  exceedingly  un philosophical  and  confiucd.  He 
has  no  just  conception  of  either,  and  is  evidently  unable  to  draw 
any  intelligible  distiiuitlon  between  authority  and  despotism  oii 
tiie  one  hand,  or  between  liberty  and  liceuse  on  the  other.  He 
em  conceive  of  authority  and  liberty  gnlv  as  each  is  tlie  antHgo- 
tiist  or  the  limitation  of  the  other  ;  he  ingenuously  confesses  that 
be  n  miable  to  reconcile  them,  and  presente  their  reconciliation 
as  a  problera  that  Protestantism  has  yet  to  solve.  "  To  adjust 
the  respective  limits  of  these  antagonists, — Liberty  of  thought 
and  KcclesinBtical  autliority, — and  bring  about  a  lasting  treaty 
of  peace  between  them,  is  the  yet  unsolved  problem  of  the  Il«- 
fermalion.  The  Reformers  attempted  to  soli'e  it,  and  strove  in 
Tain  to  confine  the  torrent  they  had  set  in  motion,  within  cer- 
tain dikes  (jf  their  own  construction.  The  spring-tide  of  free  in- 
qniry,  not  yet  perhaps  at  ife  flood,  is  sweeping  away  their  bar- 
riers, and  ages  may  elapse  before  it  subsides  into  its  proper  chaa- 
nel,  after  cleansing  the  earth  of  a  thousand  Gillie  and  abuses.'' 
(p.  160.)  AH  this  proves  that  his  order  of  thought  is  unchris 
i&D,  and  that  his  conceptions  of  authority  and  of  Uberty  are  not 
taken  from  the  Gospel.  No  tnlelligent  Chrietian,  no  sound 
pliiloBopher  even,  ever  conceives  of  authority  and  liberty  as  an- 
lE^ooists,  as  limiting  one  the  other,  or  admits  that  ^eir  oonoili 
I  jjjtW-li  BB  mwolvWt  problem,  or  even  a  problem  at 
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The  Chriftciai),  even  the  philosopher,  derives  all  from  God, 
Niid  nothing  from  man,  and  tlierefbro  escapes  the  difficulty  felt 
hy  our  author  and  the  Refonnere.     He  knows  tluit  authority  is 
uoL  authority,  if  limited,  and  liberty  is  not  liberty,  if  bounded* 
Consequently,  he  neTcr  conceives  of  the  two  in  the  same  spbera, 
but  distributes  them  in  Geparnte  spheres,  where  eiich  may  be 
supreme.     God  is  the  absolute,  underived,  itnd  uulimited  Sove- 
reign and  Proprietor  of  the  universe.     Hera  is  the  foundation 
of  nil  authority,  nnd  also  of  all  liberty.     Before  God  we  hare  no   < 
liberty.     We  are  liis,  and  not  our  oivn.     We  are  what  be  cro-  % 
atcfl  us,  have  only  what  he  gives  u»,  and  lie  comjiletely  at  hB^ 
niorcj',     We  hold  all  from  him,  even  to  the  breath  in  our  nos- 
trils, luid  lie  baa  the  sovereign  right  lo  dispose  of  us  according 
to  his  own  will  and  pleasure.     In  his  presence,  and  in  presence 
of  hla  law,  wc  have  duties,  but  no  righU,  and  our  duty  and  his 
right  is  the  full,  entire,  and  unconditional  submission  of  ourselvea,   . 
ioul  and  body,  to  his  will.     Here  is  authority,  absolute,  full,  eit- 
Ure,  and  unbounded,- — as  mmC  be  all  authority,  in  order  to  be 
authority. 

In  the  presence  of  authority  there  is  no  liberty ;  where,  then, 
is  liberty  ?  It  is  not  before  God,  but  it  is  between  man  and 
man,  between  man  and  society,  and  between  society  and  eociety. 
The  absolute  and  plenary  sovereignty  of  God  excludes  all  other 
sovereignty,  and  our  absolute  and  unconditional  subiection  to  ' 
him  excludes  all  other  subjection.  Hence  no  liberty  before  God, 
and  no  subjection  before  man  ;  and  therefore  liberty  is  rightly 
defined,  full  and  entjre  freedom  from  all  authority  but  the  au- 
thority of  God.  Hero  is  liberty,  liberty  in  the  human  sphere, 
and  liberty  full  and  entire,  without  restraint  or  limit  in  the 
sphere  to  which  it  pertains.  Man  is  subjected  to  God,  but  to 
Ood  only.  No  man,  in  his  own  right,  has  any,  the  least,  author- 
itj  ever  man  ;  no  body  or  comtnunity  of  men,  as  such,  has  any 
rightful  authority  either  in  spiritunla  or  temporals.  All  merely 
human  authorities  are  usurpations,  and  their  acts  are  without 
obligation,  null  and  void  from  the  beginning.  If  the  parent,  thu 
pastor,  (he  prince  has  any  right  to  oommaod,  it  is  m  ibe  viou 
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of  God,  and  in  tbat  chHracter  alone  ;  if  I  ara  bound  to  obey  ray 
'  paivnts,  my  pastor,  or  my  prince,  it  is  because  my  Ood  com- 
mands me  to  obey  them,  and  because  in  obeying  them  I  urn 
*  obeying;  him.  llere  is  the  law  of  liberty,  and  here,  too,  is  Ilia 
L  la*T  of  authority.  Understand  now  why  religion  must  found 
■llhe  state,  why  it  is  nonsensQ  or  bia-Hphemy  to  talk  of  an  allinnco 
Vbetween  religion  and  liberty,  a  reconciliation  between  authority 
Kjiod  frwdom.  Botb  proceed  from  the  same  fountain,  the  abso- 
Hiita,  underived,  unlimited  sovereignty  of  God,  and  can  be  no 
Fjnore  opposed  one  to  the  other  than  God  can  be  opposed  to  liim- 
■telC  Hence,  absolute  and  unconditional  subjection  to  God  is 
nibsolute  and  unlimited  freedom.  Therefore  says  our  Lord,  "If 
Bthe  Son  makes  you  free,  you  shall  be  free  indeed." 
m  The  aoTereigoty  of  God  does  not  oppose  liberty ;  it  founds 
Knnd  guaranties  it.  Authority  is  not  the  antagonist  of  freedom ; 
1'^  is  itR  support,  its  vindicator.  It  is  not  religion,  it  is  not  Chris- 
tianity, but  infldelity,  that  placea  authority  and  liijerty  one  over 
Fogaiust  the  other,  in  battle  array.  It  is  not  God  who  crushes 
L  our  liberty,  robs  us  of  out  rights,  and  binds  heavy  burdens  upon 
r  OHi"  shoulders,  loo  grievous  to  be  borne ;  it  is  man,  who  at  tiie 
I  same  time  that  he  robs  us  of  our  rights  robs  God  of  his.     He 

I  who  attacks  our  freedom  attacks  his  sovereigTity ;  he  who  vindi- 
j  cates  his  sovereignty,  the  rights  of  God,  vindicates  the  rights  of 
'    man ;  for  all  human  rights  are  summed  up  in  the  one  right  to 

II  i>e  governed  by  God  and  by  him  alone,  in  the  duty  of  absolute 
'"  Bul^ection  to  him,  and  absolute  fi-eedom  from  all  subjection  to 
uny  other.  Maintain,  therefore,  the  rights  of  God,  the  suprem- 
Micy  in  all  departments  of  the  Divine  law,  and  you  need  not 
Btrouble  your  heads  about  the  righta  of  man,  freedom  of  thought 
Epr  dvil  liberty ;  for  they  are  secured  with  all  the  guaranty  of 
nhe  Divine  sovereignty.  The  Divine  sovereignty  is,  therefore,  as 
■Sndianenaable  to  liberty  as  to  authority, 

p  We  need  not  stop  to  show  that  tLe  Divine  sovereignty  is  not 
itself  a  despotism.  The  essence  of  despotism,  as  we  have  said, 
is  not  that  it  is  authority,  but  that  it  is  authority  without  right, 
9liil-»^e(it  TrauoD,  power  witiiput  jiutMe,  wl»i^  am  never  bt 


said  of  God;  for  bis  right  to  nniversal  dominion  is  iinqumtioa- 
aUe,  nnd  in  him  will  aud  reason,  power  and  justice  are  i 
disjoined,  arc  identical,  are  one  and  tb«  same,  and  are  iDdistin^j 
guisbable  save  in  our  manner  of  contTeiving  them.  His  soveM 
eigntf  is  rightful,  his  will  is  intrinsically,  eternall)',  and  immuta- 
bly just  will,  his  power  just  power.  Absolut*  subjection  to  him 
is  absolute  eubjection  to  etemal,  iromiitabie,  and  absolute  jnstictt. 
Hence,  subjection  to  him  alone  is,  on  the  one  hand,  subjwtion  to 
absolute  justice,  and,  on  the  other,  freedom  to  be  and  to  do  all 
'iiat  absolute  justice  permits,  Here  is  just  authority  as  great 
as  can  be  conceived,  nud  true  liberty  as  large  as  is  possible  this 
side  of  license;  and  betweeu  the  two  there  is  and  can  be  in  the 
nature  of  things  no  clashing,  no  conflict,  no  autagonism.  How 
mean  and  shallow  is  infidel  philosophy  I 

Taking  this  view  along  with  us,  a  view  which  is  alike  that  of 
Christianity  and  of  sound  philosophy,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
that  the  objection  urged  against  the  Church  is  exceedingly  ill- 
cbosen.  The  Church,  if  what  she  professes  to  be, — and  we 
have  the  right  here  to  reason  on  the  supposition  that  she  is, — 
represenla  the  Divine  sovereignty,  and  is  commissioned  by  Ood 
to  t«ach  and  to  govern  in  his  name.  Her  authority,  then,  is  his 
authority,  and  it  is  he  that  teaches  and  governs  in  her  and' 
through  her;  ao  far,  then,  from  being  hostile  to  liberty  in  am 
department  or  another,  she  must  be  lis  support  and  safeguard 
in  every  department.  The  ground  and  condition  of  liberty  is 
the  presence  of  the  Divine  sovereignty,  for  in  its  presence  there 
ia  no  other  sovereignty,  no  other  authority,  consequently  no 
slavery.  The  objection,  that  the  Church  is  a  spiritual  despot- 
ism, is  gi'ounded  on  the  supposition  that  all  authority  is  despot- 
ism and  all  liberty  license, — that  is,  that  fiberty  and  authority 
afe  antagonist  forces, — which  would  require  us  to  deny  both, 
for  neither  despotism  nor  license  is  defensible,  Authority  and 
liberty  are  only  the  two  phases  of  one  and  the  same  principle; 
suppose  the  absence  of  authority,  you  suppose  the  presence  of 
bwa  or  despotism,  whicii,  ngtm,  are  cntly  the  two  phases  of 
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^^B  (ne  and  ih\}.  anmo  tliin;^.     To  reidove  license  or  dL'spotisni,  ;ou 

^^^    miist  BUpjiose  llie  pn-seiiw  of  k'giliiiiiiU!  autliority.     The  Cliuroh 

being  the  represuntalive  of  the  Divine  soi'ereignty  on  the  eariL, 

iutrodnces  IcgitiinaUi  authonly,  nnd  by  ber  presence  necessarily 

t  displaces  both  deapotisu)  and  license,  that  is,  establishes  both 
«Td«r  and  liberty, 
'ihe  diffitulty  which  I'rateslHiils  and  unbeliovers  suppose  must 
«xist  ill  I'onrormitjg  reiison,  which  is  not  always  obedient  to  will, 
to  the  comnmndd  of  authority,  arises  from  their  overlooking  the 
nature  of  authurity,     I'he  authority  is  not  only  an  order  to  be- 
lieve, but  it  is  HUtliority  for  believing.     The  authority  of  reason 
in  the  oatunU  order  is  duriicd  from  God,  not  from  man ;  and 
the  ubliga^on  to  believe  tlie  axioms  of  nialhcuiatics  or  the  def- 
initions of  gc-oiiietry  siiaea  solely  from  the  fact,  that  reason, 
whiuh  declares  Lhem,  does,  thus  far,  Eipeak  by  Diviue  authority. 
U  it  did  not,  reason  would  be  no  reason  for  bclie^'ing  or  assert- 
ing them.     'J'he  snine  Diiine  authority  in  a  higher  i>rdc'r,  spcnk- 
iflg  through  tlie  Church,  cauiiot  be  legs  authoritnlive,  or  a  less 
authority  for  believing  ivlint  ihe  Church  teaches.     Herjce  the 
COiumaDd  of  tlie  Church  is  at  once  authority  for  the  will  and 
for  the  reason,  an  injunction  to  believe  and  a  reason  for  believing. 
The  absolute  suliniission  of  reason  to  her  commands  is  not,  as 
some  iliTicy,  the  alinegalion  of  reason.     Reason  dae*i  not,  in  sub- 
mitljng,  fold  her  hands,  shut  her  eyes,  and  take  a  doze,  like  » 
Sit  alderman  after  dinner,  but  keeps  wide  awake,  and  exercises 
her  highest  |]owera,  her  most  sacred  rights,  according  to  her 
a  nature.     What  more  rensonable  reason  for  believing  than 
Uio  command  of  God  i — since,  in  the  order  of  truth,  his  sover- 
jcignty  is  identically  his  \'er&city.     To  snppose  a  Catholic  ndud  can 
e  any  difficulty  ill  bringing  reason  to  assent  to  the  teachings 
f  the  Chui'ch,  believed  to  be  God's  Churcli,  is  as  absurd  as  lo 
Ksuf^Kise  that  an  American  who  has  never  been  abroad  can  have 
iny  difficulty  in  believing  that  there  is  such  a  city  ua  Paris,  or 
t  r.ouis  Najioleou  Bon8]iarte  has  recently  been  elected  Pres- 
it  of  the  French  liepublic;  or  as  t:i  suppose  tliut  the  logi- 
|L  fiuda  a  lii^uHy  in  bri<)gu>g  hit  yntuvn  to  assent  to  Hne 


{>ropositiDii  iLat  the  same  is  tlie  same,  LLat  the  anme  Lliiog  can  1 
not  bolli  be  nnd  not  be  at  the  same  time,  or  that  two  and  two  J 
mske  four. 

It  is  not,  the  Church  \hBX  establishes  spiritual  despotiso 
fihe  who  saves  ns  from  it     Spiritual  despotism  is  that  whicb.1 
subjects  as,  in  spiritual  matl^rs,  to  a  human  authority,  whellierJ 
our   own   or  that  of  others, — for  our  own   is   as    h 
another's;  and  the  only  redemption  from  it  is  in  having  in  theirnl 
a  divine  authority.     Frotestanta  themselves  acknowledge  this,   ' 
when  tliey  call  out  for  the  pure  word  of  God.     The  Church 
teaches  by  Divine  authority ;  in  submitting  to  her,  wt 
io  God,  and  are  freed  fi'om  all  humau  authority.     She  teachw 
infallibly  ;  therefore,  in  believing  what  she  teaclics,  wf 
the  truth,  whieh  frees  us  from  falsehood  and  error,  lo  which  alt.  i 
men  without  an  infallible  guide  are  subjeet,  and  subjectJoti 
which  is  the  elemental  principle  of  all  spiritual  despotism, 
authority  admitted  excludes  all  other  authority,  and  thereforai 
frees  us  from  heresiarchs  jmd  sects,  the  very  embodiment  of  npir-l 
itual  despotism  in  its  most  odious  forms.     Sectarianism  is  spirit-    , 
nid  despotism  itself;  and  to  know  how  fw  spiritual  despotism 
and  spiritual  slavery  may  go,  you  have  only  to  study  the  his- 
tory of  the  various  sects  and  false  I'eligions  which  now  exist,  or 
have  heretofore  existed. 

In  the  temporal  order,  again,  the  auttiority  claimed  and  exer- 
cised by  the  Church  is  nothing  but  the  assertion  over  the  sMa 
of  the  Divine  sovereignty,  which  she  represents,  or  the  subjection 
of  the  prince  to  the  Law  of  God,  in  his  character  of  prince  as    ' 
well  as  in  his  character  of  man.     That  the  prince  or  civil  power  J 
is  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  no  man  who  admib  Christianity  I 
at  all  dares  question  ;  and,  if  the  Church  be  Ihe  Divinely  com- 
missioned teacher  and  guardian  of  that  law,  as  she  certainly  is,  i 
^Jie  same  subjection  to  her  must  be  conceded.     But  this,  instead  ] 
of  being  opposed  to  civil  liberty,  ia  its  only  possible  condition.   ' 
Civil  liberty,  like  all  liberty,  is  iu  being  held  to  no  obedience  but 
ub^dienee  to  God ;  and  obedience  to  the  sljite  can  be  comiiatibla 
Ritli  liberty  only  (m  the  couditioa  tUat  God  conmiiuMk  it,  or  oo 
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Nidiljon  Limt  lie  governs  iD  the  «tate,  wbicb  Le  does  not 
aiiiiot  do,  unleiis  the  slate  holds  from  his  law  niid  is  subject 
To  deny,  then,  iho  aupremacf  of  the  Charcli  in  tem[x>- 
Tals  is  otilj  to  release  the  temporal  order  fruni  iU  subjection  to 
'the  DiriDe  sovereignty,  which,  so  &r  as  regards  the  state,  is  to 
tleny  its  authority,  or  its  right  to  govern,  and,  go  fitr  as  regards 
the  subject,  ta  to  usserl  pure,  unmitigated  civil  despotism.  All 
wiliioriLy  divested  of  the  Divine  sanction  is  despot,  because  it 
is  authority  without  right,  will  unregulated  by  reason,  power 
disjoined  from  justice.  Withdraw  the  supremacy  of  the  Church 
■from  the  temporal  order,  and  you  deprive  the  state  of  that  saiic- 
'  assertjng  tlutt  it  does  not  hold  from  God  and  ia  not 
nmcnable  to  his  law ;  you  give  the  state  simply  a  human  basis, 
And  have  in  it  only  a  huniau  authority,  which  has  no  right  to 
'  govern,  which  I  am  not  bound  to  obey,  and  which  it  is  intolera- 
'bie  tyranny  to  compel  me  to  obey.  "Let  every  aoui,"say9  the 
,  'blessed  Aposlle  Paul,  the  Doctor  of  the  Gentiles,  "  be  subject  to 
I  the  higher  powers;  fur  there  is  no  [lower  but  from  God ;  and 
tiiose  that  are,  are  orduined  of  God.     Therefore  he  that  resisteth 

■'power  resisteth  the   ordinance  of  God. Wherefore  be 

[■-«nbject  of  necessity,  not  only  for  wratli,  but  for  conscience'  sake." 

1  "-(IkOro.  xiii.  1-6.)     Here  the  obligation  of  obedience  is  grounded 

OD  the  fact  that  the  civil  power  is  the  ordinance  of  God,  that  is, 

IS  we  say,  holds  from  God.   But,  obviously,  this,  while  it  subjecta 

he  subject  to  the  state,  equally  subjects  the  state  to  the  Divine 

overeignty.     Take  away  the  subjection  of  the  state  to  God,  and 

L  you  take  away  the  reason  of  the  subjection  of  the  subject  to  the 

state ;  aud  we  need  not  tell  you  that  to  subject  us  to  an  author- 

h  Hy  which  we  are  not  bound  to  obey  is  tyranny.     See,  then, 

■"'what  you  get  by  denying  the   supremacy  of  the  Church   iu 

temporals ! 

lie  Church  and  the  state,  as  administrations,  are  distinct 

-  bodies ;  but  they  are  not,  as  some  modern  politicians  would 

f  |>enuade  us,  two  coflrdinate  and  mutually  independent  author- 

The  state  liolds  under  the  kw  of  nature,  and  has  authw* 

^lOnly  witiun  the-  limits  of  that  law.     M  liHig  » 
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taelf  witli'.i,  [lint  law,  and  Eiitlifiilly  oxt'cntes  ita  p^o^^s^oo«,  H 
arts  freely,  without  E-ctilesiustioiI  restmint  or  interfereuce,  Btrt 
tlie  Chureli  holds  from  God  under  tlie  Bii[iematnral  or  revealeit 
law,  which  includes,  ris  intsgra)  in  itself,  the  Ihw  of  tiatare,  snd 
it  thereEire  the  teacher  and  gunrdian  of  the  nntnral  m  well  m 
of  the  reveuted  law.  iShe  is,  nnder  Goil,  the  snjireme  judge  of 
both  laws,  which  for  her  are  liut  one  law  ;  and  henm  sho  t«kc-9 
cogiinance,  in  her  Iribunuls,  of  the  breaches  of  the  natnrs!  law 
ns  well  as  of  the  revealed,  and  liaa  the  r^lit  to  take  K^izance 
nf  its  hpeaohpii  by  nadona  as  wsll  as  of  its  brnaclies  by  indiTid- 
iiats,  by  the  prince  as  well  as  by  the  subject,  for  it  ie  the  supWDie 
law  ftir  both.  The  state  is,  therefore,  only  an  inferior  court, 
bound  to  receive  the  law  from  the  snpreme  court,  and  liable  to 
have  its  deci^ons  reversed  on  appeal. 

This  mast  be  asserted,  if  we  assert  the  snpremaoy  of  the 
Christian  law,  iind  hold  the  Church  to  be  its  teacher  and  judge; 
for  no  tniin  will  deny  that  ChriMianity  indades  the  natural  as 
well  as  the  supernatural  taw.  Who,  with  any  jnst  conception^  . 
or  any  cooceptiooa  at  all,  of  the  Christian  religion,  will  pretend  . 
that  one  can  fulfil  the  Christian  law  and  yet  violate  the  natural 
law  ! — that  one  'n  a  good  Christian,  if  he  keeps  the  precepts  of 
the  Church,  though  he  break  every  precept  of  the  Decalc^uel 
— or  that  Christianity  remits  the  catechumen  to  the  state  to 
learn  die  law  of  nature,  or  what  we  term  nntiirnl  morality  I 
Grace  presupposes  nature.  The  supernatural  ordinances  of  God'a 
law  presupjiosw  the  natural,  and  the  Church,  which  is  the 
t«acher  and  gunrdian  of  faith  and  morals,  can  no  more  be  so 
without  plenary  authority  with  regard  to  the  latter  tlian  tlio 
(jrmer.  Who,  again,  dares  pretend  that  the  moral  law  is  not 
as  obligatory  on  emperors,  kings,  princes,  commonwealths,  as 
upon  private  individuals? — upon  ]iolilicians,  as  upon  pripsts  or 
airaple  believei^l  Unless,  then,  yon  exempt  the  state  fr^ini  all 
obligation  even  to  the  law  of  nature,  you  must  make  it  amena- 
ble to  the  moral  law  as  expounded  by  tiie  Cburch,  diiir.^ly 
(ommissioned  to  teach  and  declare  it. 

I>env  this,  and  aaaert  the  indepetidenue  of  the  political  onkji 
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Hid  declare  llie  suce  in  its  uwii  lylit,  «itUijiit  acco  inlatililj  t<i 
the  Christian  iaw,  of  which  it  is  not  the  teacher  or  guardian,  su- 
jireme  in  temjiorjils,  and  you  gain,  insteiid  of  civil  libevty,  bIiti- 
]ilj',  in  priiicifilo  at  least,  civil  UesputiHm.  If  you  doiiy  that  tho 
Churoh  is  the  teacher  and  gunrdian  of  the  law  of  God,  you  must 
citlier  claim  the  authority  you  deny  lor  for  the  stat«,  or  yuu 
liiUit  deny  it  altogetlier.  If  you  cl^iu  it  for  t!i8  state,  jo'.i,  on 
your  own  principles,  mnke  the  state  H  spiritual  de^poliatn,  and 

'  on  ours  also  ;  for  Uie  state  obviously  has  not  received  that  au- 
thority', is  incompetent  in  spirituals,  is  no  teacher  of  iiioralB,  or 
director  of  consciences.  If  you  deny  il  altogether,  you  make 
the  state  independent  of  the  moral  order,  iudependeiit  of  the 

I  IMvine  sovercijiTit)'.  t^'e  only  real  sovereignty,  and  establish  pure, 
Unmitigated  fivil  despotism. 

There  is  no  escaping  this  conclusion  ;  and  hence  we  see  the 
folly  and  madness  of  those  who  nssert  in  the  name  of  libertj-  the 

'  independence  of  the  political  order,  and  exclaim,  in  a  tone  of 
mock  heroism,  "  Neither  priest  nor  bisliop  shall  interfei'e  witli 
my  political  opinions  as  long  as  I  am  able  to  resist  him  I "  Bra- 
vo 1  my  young  Liberal ;  but  did  you  know  what  you  are  doing, 
you  would  see  that  you  are  laying  the  foundation,  not  of  liberty, 
but  of  despotism.  Hence,  too,  we  see  that  our  author  must  be 
mistaken,  when  ho  ns&erts  that  the  Proleslant  Reformation,  in 
ita  esseutjal  principle,  was  ''  a  revolt  of  -free  spirits  against  profli- 
gate despotism."  It  was  no  such  thing.  Its  objections  to  the 
Church,  reduced  to  their  substance,  were  simply,  the  Church  is 
H  spiritual  despotism  because  she  claims  supremacy  over  reason, 
conscience,  and  the  state ;  and  it  objected  to  her,  not  because 
it  tras  she  who  claimed  that  supremacy,  but  because  it  rejected 
the  supremacy  itself,  let  It  be  claimed  by  whom  it  might.  This 
our  autltor  himself  concedes,  contends,  and  proves.  Its  argu 
ment  was,  the  Church  of  God  cannot  chum  supremacy  over  rea- 
son, conscience,  and  the  state.  But  the  Church  does  claim  this 
rnpremaoy,  therefore  she  cannot  be  the  Church  of  God.  The 
prindplc  of  the  argument  is.  that  God  could  not  delegate  the 
wthoritf  to  any  Church.     But  if  he  could  wt,  it  must  have 
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hoen  because  lie  biinself  did  uol.  (wssess  iL      Therefore  thaij 
e<)sentJa.l  principle  of  the  R(;fi>rinutioii,  in  the  hmi  auulysis,  « 
the  denial,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  o 
reason,  consdenc«,  and  tiic.  »tate,  and  on  the  other,  the  asHert^on'3 
of  the  ahsolute  independence  of  roan  and  the  temporal  order^B 
whicli  is  either  pure  license  or  pure  despotism,  according  to  tha  J 
light  in  which  yon  choose  to  consider  it.     The  real  character  of- 1 
ihe  Reformation  was  the  siihstiWtbn  of  humou  soven-igntjr  fjr'  ^ 
the  Divine ;  and  hence,  in  iU  developments,  wherever  it  is  free 
Co  follun  its  own  law,  we  see  it  result  either  in  pure  humanism 
or  pure  paiilheiim,  as  it  does  or  does  not  combine  with  religious 
sentiment.     And  either  is  the  denial  of  both  authority  and  lib-.  J 
erty ;  for  all  authority  is  in  the  Divine  sovereignty,  and  all  lib-  1 
erlv  in  being  bound  to  it  alouc,  that  is,  in  freedom  from  all  J 
human  government  resting  merely  on  a  human  basis,  whether  4 
oui'stlves,  the  one,  the  few,  or  the  iniuiy,  as  every  one  woiil<j>J 
sec,  if  it  were  understood  that  authority  over  myself,  emanatin^V 
fMm  myself,  is  aa  human,  and  therefore  as  illegitimate,  as  mnch  " 
of  <he  essence  of  despotism,  as  authority  over  me  emanating 
from  other  men.     Is  it  not  Kaid  in  all  langai^es  that  a  man  may 
be  the  slave  of  himself,  of  hia  own  passions,  his  own  ignorance, 
or  his  own  prejudices )     Under  Protestantism  we  may  have 
civil  and  spiritual  despotism,  or  civil  and  spiritual  license,  the 
only  two  things  that  man  can  found,  without  a  ditine  commis- 
sion and  subjection  to  the  divine  law;  but  authority  and  liberty 
are  possible  and  can  be  practically  secured  only  under  the  divine 
order  represented  by  the  Church,  or  an  institution  precisely  si 
ilar  to  what  she  professes  to  be,  the  divinely  commissioned  ■ 
teacher  and  guardian  of  both  the  natural  and  the  revealed  law. 

That  tliia  conclusion  will  be  HCcepUble  to  our  politicians, 
young  or  old,  we  are  not  quite  so  simple  as  to  suppose ;  but  w€ 
are  not  aware  that  it  is  necessary  to  consult  their  pleasure. 
They  have  in  these,  as  they  had  iu  other  times,  the  physical 
power  to  do  with  us  as  seems  to  them  good.  They  « 
us,  they  can  pull  out  our  tongue,  cut  off  our  right  hand,  and  at 
bum  our  body,  or  cast  it  to  the  wild  beasla ;  but  this  will 
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tuA  alter  the  nature  of  thingt^,  innke  wrong  riglit,  or  right  wrong. 
Civil  and  spiiilu.'il  dtspotisni  U  not  the  less  despotism  becauBe 
[wactked  bjr  them,  and  in  the  nnme  of  hum.inity  niid  tliu  peo- 
ple. We  desire  to  have  all  due  respect  for  them  ;  but  we  must 
oeufesB  tliHt  we  have  not  yet  seen  iheir  title-deeds,  the  paj^ers 
which  prove  Uiem  to  have  a  chartered  right  from  Almighty  God 
to  he  the  sole  governors  of  mankind.  Wchavo  no  authority  for 
proDOUDcing  theoi  iufalllble  or  impeccable ;  we  Ikave  seen  au 
reaaon  for  supijosing  their  aaeendency,  freed  from  the  cestraiiita 
of  the  Divine  law,  is  eitlier  honorable  to  God  oi'  eervicenble  to 
man ;  we  iiave  not  found  them  always  exempt  from  the  common 
iofirmitiea  of  our  nature ;  and  we  think  we  have  seen,  at  U-ast 
heard  of,  politicians  who  were  anihiljous,  selfish,  inlriguing, 
greedy  of  power,  place,  emolument  even.  In  a  word,  we  havd 
no  reason  to  believe  that  they  monopolize  all  the  wisdom,  tha 
virtue,  the  generosity  and  disinterestedness  of  tiio  community, 
or  that  they  never  need  looking  after,  and  therefore  never  need 
B  power  above  them,  under  the  immediate  and  supernatural  pro- 
tection of  Almighty  God,  to  look  after  them,  and  to  compel 
t^em  to  keep  within  their  own  province,  to  respect  religion,  and 
Ui  refain  from  inflictjng  irreparable  injuries  upon  ■  society.  Even 
sliould  tbey,  then,  clamor  against  us,  or  do  worse,  it  would  not 
greatly  move  us,  and  would  tend  to  confirm  us  in  the  truth  of 
onr  doctrine,  rather  than  lead  us  to  distrust  its  soundness  or  tti 
necessity. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  we  advocate  no  amalgamation  of 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  administrations.  They  are  in  their 
nature,  as  we  have  said,  distinct,  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
Church  which  we  assert  is  by  no  means  the  supremacy  of  the 
clergy  as  politicians.  We  have  no  more  respect  for  clei^yraen 
turned  politicians  than  we  have  for  auy  other  class  of  politicians 
of  equal  worth,  perhaps  not  quite  so  much ;  for  we  cannot  forget 
that  tliey,  in  becoming  politidans,  descend  from  their  sacei'dotal 
rant,  as  a  judge  does  in  descending  from  the  bend  to  play  tJie 
part  of  an  Hdvocate.  We  have  had  political  priests  ever  since 
a  ChrialJan  sUite,  i    " 
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work  erf  both  politics  and  religion.  We  bnve  nothUi^  toeay  at 
then),  but  tbat  they  were  puliticiana,  and  their  cenauntbk  acta 
were  not  performed  in  iheir  character  of  priests.  Tlie  piinciple  wo 
Bsaert  d(x^  not  exact  that  tbo  Cbnrch  should  tui-n  politician,  and 
tlius  from  the  Church  become  the  state,  or  that  the  tlergy  should 
vura  polilidans ;  it  exacU  that  both  she  and  they  ehoiild  not. 
The  clergy  as  politicians  fall  into  the  category  of  a]l  politiciana, 
and  their  aupremacy  as  politiciana  mould  still  be  the  supremacy 
of  the  state,  not  of  the  Cliurch.  The  state  is  supreme,  if  poK- 
ticiaus  HS  such  be  supreme,  let  them  be  selected  from  what  class 
of  the  community  they  may.  llie  principle  enacts,  indeed,  the 
supremacy  of  the  clergy,  bnt  solely  as  the  Church,  in  their 
sacerdotal  and  pastoral  cliaracter  as  teachers,  guardians,  and 
)udges  of  the  law  of  God,  natnral  and  revealed,  supreme  for  in- 
dividuals and  nations,  for  princ«  and  suhject,  king  and  common- 
wealth, noble  and  plebeian,  rich  and  poor,  great  and  small,  wiaa 
and  simple  ;  not  as  politiciims,  in  nhieh  character  they  have  and 
can  liave  no  pregiaineDce  over  politicians  selected  from  the  laity, 
and  must  stand  on  the  same  level  with  them.  We  do  iwt  hdvo- 
cate — lar  from  it — the  notion  that  the  Church  must  administer 
the  civil  government ;  vhat  we  advocate  is  her  supremacy  as  the 
teaclier  and  guardian  of  the  law  of  God, — as  the  supreme  coiirt, 
which  must  be  recognized  and  submitted  to  as  such  by  the  state, 
and  whose  decisions  cannot  ba  disregutled,  whose  prerogatives 
cannot  be  abridged  or  usurped  by  any  power  on  earth,  without 
rebelhon  agaiust  the  Divine  majesty,  and  robbing  man  of  hi^ 
rights.  As  Christians,  we  must  in^st  on  this  supremacy  ;  as 
Oatliolics,  it  is  not  only  our  duty,  but  our  glorious  privilege,  to 
assert  it,  and  to  understand  and  practise  our  religion  as  God 
himself,  through  his  own  chosen  organ,  promulgates  and  ex- 
pounds it. 

We  know  how  hateful  this  doctrine  is  to  politkiana,  to  the 
world,  and  to  the  devil,  who  seek  always  to  find  a  rival  in  the 
state  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  know  that  the  representatives 
of  the  state  in  neariy  all  ages  of  Christendom,  and  in  nearly  all 
actions,,  have  resisted  i*   and  been  encouriv'"'   sustained,  in 
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iheir  resistance,  by  ambi-ious  priests  and  eourUy  iirt.af».  We 
know  that  \l  i»  now  it^Uted  by  every  civil  government  on  earth, 
that  tho  kings  of  the  earth  atnnd  up,  the  princes  conspire  to- 
gether, the  nntions  rage,  anU  the  people  imagine  vain  things, 
gainst  the  Loi'd  and  agaiii»t  liii  Christ,  saying.  Let  ns  break 
tfaeir  bonds  asunder,  let  us  eiiat  away  their  yoke  from  us  ;  but 
we  cannot  help  that.  We  know  the  truth,  and  dare  assert  it ; 
we  know  the  righto  of  God,  anil  (hire  not  betray  iheni.  Wo  ■ 
cannot  be  false,  because  othei's  are, — shrink  from  proclaiming 
tiM  supremacy  of  the  moral  order,  because  now  more  than  ever 
it  is  necessary  lo  proclaim  it.  We  do  not  understand  the  Iiero- 
bm  tbat  goes  always  with  the  popular  pnr^,  or  the  loyalty  that 
deserts  to  the  enemy  tho  moment  that  Lis  forces  appear  to  be 
t'le  moat  nutneroua.  We  know  lbs  moral  order  is  supreme,  and 
shall  we  fear  to  say  it,  lest  sitine/s  tremble,  the  wicked  gnasli 
their  teetli,  and  the  multitude  threaten  !  We  know  our  Chureli 
is  God's  Church ;  tliat  she  is  ihe  judge  of  God's  law,  and  luw 
the  right  to  denounce,  as  from  the  jilTlgroelit-eeat  of  the  AI- 
inighCy,  whoever  violates  it,  and  io  place  king  or  peasant  under 
her  anathema,  if  he  refuses  to  obey  it.  She  has  tlte  right,  the 
divine  right,  to  denonnce  moral  wrong,  spiritual  wrong,  politicid 
wrong,  tyranny  and  oppresaiun,  wheresoever  or  fcy  whomsoever 
they  are  practised,  and  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  God,  and,  in  so 
doing,  the  righto  of  man,  let  who  will  dare  threaten  or  invude 
them.  Wo  are  subject  to  God,  but  to  him  only  ;  and  are  we 
afraid  to  assert  the  fact !     Are  we  not  tree  before  all  men ! 

The  Church  is  the  Divinely  appointed  guardian  of  trnth,  vir- 
tue, liberty,  because  she  is  the  representative  of  the  Divine  sov- 
ereignty on  earth.  Kings  and  potentates,  commonwealths  and 
mobs,  may  rise  np,  as  they  have  oflen  risen  up,  against  her ; 
politicians  may  murmur  or  denounce,  the  timid  may  ijnake,  the 
&int-Iiearted  may  fail,  the  cowardly  shrink  away,  and  the  dis- 
loyal join  her  persecutors ;  but  that  can  neither  justify  them, 

r  unmake  her  lighto,  nor  depose  her  from  her  sovereignly 
under  God, — cannot  make  it  not  true  that  she  represents  tha 
Jiyrdar,  and  that  the  moral  ord«c  ia  saimiiw.:,   Xlwtau.- 


promacv  is  a  taut  in  God's  universe,  an  eternal  and  primal  truth ; 
and  let  no  man  dare  dony  it,  who  would  not  be  branded  oD  his 
foreliesd  traitor  to  God,  and  therefoiv  to  man  ;  and  let  him  who 
feare  to  assert  it  in  the  ho\ir  of  tbicliest  danger  be  branded  pol- 
troon. It  is  the  glory  of  the  Ciiurch  that  she  has  always  assert- 
ed it.  She  asserted  it  in  that  noble  answer  of  her  iniipired 
Apostles  to  the  magistrates, — "  We  must  obey  God  rather  thnii 
men  ;"  she  asserted  it  in  her  glorious  army  of  martyra,  who 
cliose  rather  to  die  at  the  stake,  in  the  amphitheatre,  under  the 
most  cruel  and  lingering  tortures,  than  to  offer  incense  to  Jupter 
or  to  the  statue  of  Ceesar ;  site  assertiid  it  by  the  mouth  of  holy 
Ambrose,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  when  he  forbade  the  emperor 
Tlieodosina  the  Great  to  enter  the  Churi^h  till  he  had  done  pub- 
lic penance  for  liis  tyrannical  treatment  of  his  subjects,  and 
ilrove  him  from  the  sanctuary,  and  bade  him  take  his  place  with 
the  laity,  where  he  belonged ;  she  asserted  it  in  the  [>erson  of  i 
her  sovereign  Pondfi^  St.  Gregory  the  Seventh,  when  he  made  ' 
the  tyrant  and  brutal  Henry  the  Fourth  of  Germany  wait  for 
ihree  days  shivering  with  cold  and  hunger  at  his  door,  before  lie 
would  grant  liim  absolution,  and  when  he  finally  snjota  him* 
with  the  sword  of  Peter  and  Paul  fur  his  violation  of  his  oaths, 
his  wais  against  religion,  and  hia  oppression  of  his  subjects ;  aid 
she  a-saerted  it,  again,  in  the  person  of  her  glorious  Pontifi|  Gre- 
gory the  Sixteenth,  who,  standing  with  one  foot  in  the  grave, 
confronted  the  tyrant  of  the  North,  and  made  the  Antocrat  of 
all  the  Knssias  tremble  and  weep  as  a  child  Never  for  one  mo- 
ment has  she  ceased  to  assert  it  in  face  of  crowned  and  un- 
crowned heads,— Jew,  Pagan,  Arian,  Barbarian,  Saracen,  Prot- 
estant, Infidel,  Monarchist,  Aristocrat,  Democrat;  and  gloriously 
B  she  asserting  it  now  in  her  noble  confessor,  the  Bishop  of 
Linisanne  and  Geneva,  and  in  her  exiled  Pontiff,  Pius  the  Ninth. 
You  talk  of  religious  Kherty.  Know  you  what  the  word 
means  I  Know  ye  lliat  religious  liberty  is  all  and  entire  in  the 
supremacy  of  the  moral  order!  The  Church  is  a  spiritual  des- 
potism, is  she !  Bold  blaaphemer,  miserable  ajjologist  for  ty- 
rants and  tyranny,  go  trace  her  track  throngh  eighteen  hundred 
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iJM,  and  behold  it  marked  with  the  b.ood  of  her  free  and  no- 
ble-hearted cbildi'en,  wIiqid  God  loves  and  honors,  shed  in  defence 
of  religious  libej'ty.  From  the  first  inoment  of  her  existeiice  haii 
(be  fought,  ay,  fought  as  no  other  power  can  light,  for  Uberty  of 
'  religion.  Everj'  litnd  hits  been  reddeued  with  the  blood  and 
whitened  with  the  bones  of  iter  martjrB,  in  that  sacred  cause ; 
I  and  DOW,  rash  upstart,  you  dare  in  t!ie  face  of  day  proclaim  her 
the  fnend  of  despotism !  Alas  I  mj  brother,  may  God  forgive 
jou,  for  you  know  not  what  you  do. 

But  we  have  said  enough  to  show  the  unchristian  as  well  Db 

the  imphilosoiihical  character  of  our  author's  thought,  which  we 

are  willing  to  believe  he  does  not  fully  comprehend,  and  from 

the  logical  consequeuces  of  which,  were  he  to  see  them,  we  aro 

anxious  to  believe  he  is  prepared  to  recoil  with  horror.     His 

,   thought  is  unphiloaopliical,  because  it  conceives  authority  and 

I   liberty  as  antagonists  ;  it  is  unchristian,  because  it  reduces  Chrls- 

■  tianity  to  mere  Rational  ism,  and  revives  Alexandrian  Gentiiiam; 

heciiuse  it  denies  the  Divine  sovefeignty,  and  the  supremacy  in 

all  tilings  of  the  spiritual  or  moral   order ;  because  it  denies 

moi'iil  accountability,  and  involves  unmitigated  despotism  or  un- 

bounded  license  as  the  inevitable  doom  of  the  human  race.     As 

r,  we  hold  bis  work  in  contempt ;  as  an  historian, 

I   we  deny  its  authenticity;   as  a  Christian,  we  abhor  it;  as  a 

'  friend  of  liberty,  ci\'il  and  religious,  we  denounce  its  principles,  as 

I  fit  only  for  despots  or  libertines. 

There  are  matters  of  detail  in  the  work  to  which  we  seriously 

object,  but,  as  we  have  shown  the  unsoundness  of  the  book  in 

a  principles,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  waste  time  or  argument  in 

I'exjMning  them.     The  author  has  expended  no  inconsiderable 

n    tliought  and  labor  in  cot^tructing  his  work,  but,  like  all  the 

works  which  rank  under  the  head  of  philosophy  of  hUdny,  it  is 

.  shallow,  vague,  confused,  worthless.     The  writera  of  philosojihy 

'  of  hUtoiy  may  have  great  natural  talents,  they  may  have  varied 

d  extensive  learning,  but  they  start  wrong,  they  attempt  what 

B  impossible,  and  never  go  to  the  bottom  of  things  or  rise  to 

~    '       it  prindples.     They  never  reach  the  iiltJmqtc ;  they  nerei 
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atlHiu  to  scioDce ;  and  only  amuso  or  bowildpr  us  with  i 
^neralities,  crude  speculations,  or  unmejuiing  verbiage.     Tbera    i 
ia  an  order  of  thought  of  which  they  have  no  exception,  infin- 
itely inore  profound  thun  theii's,  which,  wlien  once  atteined  to,   I 
makes  all  their  views  appear  heterogeneous,  confused,  weak,  and    I 
cliildish. 

We  have  uo  dis[x>3ition  to  treat  our  young  Kentuckian  rudely,  i 
or  to  discourage  liim  by  an  unkind  reception.  We  know  him 
only  ihroiigli  his  book.  His  book  is  hnA,  but  we  every  day  re- 
ceive works  which  are  fur  worse.  Wo  do  not  believe  that  ho 
means  to  be  a  P^an  ;  we  do  not  believe  that  he  even  means  to 
he  a  Rationalist;  we  are  sure  that  ho  does  not  mean  to  deny 
the  moral  order;  and  this  is  much  fur  him  personally,  but  it  is 
nothing  for  his  book.  In  judging  the  man,  we  look  to  liia  in- 
tention ;  in  judging  the  author,  we  look  only  to  the  principles 
he  inculcates.  If  tiiese  are  unsound  or  dangerous,  we  have  no 
nirrey  for  the  author,  though  we  may  abound  in  charity  for  the- 
man.  Mr.  Noursc  does  not  understand  Iris  own  principles  ;  ho 
h&f  not  seen  them  in  all  their  relations,  and  does  not  suspect 
their  logical  consequences.  He  has  undertaken,  without  other 
guide  than  a  few  books  which,  themselves  unsafe  guides,  he  has 
tend,  but  not  digested,  lo  do.  after  the  study  of  a  few  monlLs, 
what  no  mortal  man  could  accomplish  with  all  the  libraries  in 
the  world,  were  he  to  !i\'e  longer  than  the  world  has  stood. 
Uow  could  he  exfiect  to  succeed  ?  We  hold  him  accountable 
fur  his  rashness  in  undertaking  such  a  task,  not  for  having  failed 
In  its  accomplishiaent. 
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POLITICAL    CONSTITUTIONS* 

ocTOBEH,  1847. 

Count  Joseph  sb  Maistrg  was  among  tho  most  lEstin 
gnished  men  of  his  ago.  He  was  born  at  Chnmborri  in  Savoy, 
1T63,  was  a  semitor  of  Piedmont  at  the  time  of  the  French 
invasion  in  1702,  and  resided  at  St.  Petersburg,  a»  the  ambas- 
sador of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  from  1S04  to  1817,  in  which  last 
year  he  retiimeii  to  Turin,  whero  he  died  in  1821.  Though 
not  a  subject  bf  France,  he  was  descended  from  a  French 
family ;  was  peculiarly  French  in  his  genius  as  well  us  his  lan- 
tud  his  works  were  all  written  in  reference  to  Frendi 
I  ideas  and  nSiiiis  at  the  time  of  their  composition.  No  one 
p  among  ihuee  who  tnbored  duiing  the  first  years  of  this  centnry 
d  restoTO  French  literature,  perverted  bv  the  phil- 
osophers, and  nearly  desti'oyc-d  hy  the  Revohition,  deserves  a 
mora  honorable  mention,  or  exerted  a  more  salutary  infiuenca 
in  exposing  the  popular  fallacies  of  tho  day,  and  in  recalling 
men's  minds  to  deeper  and  sounder  religious  and  political  doo- 

Ab  a  theot(^an,  some  may  think  that  he  placed  Ido  mnch 
reliance  on  the  analogies  his  profound  and  varied  erudition  sup- 
plied him  with  between  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion  nod 
thoee  which  were  aekuowledged  in  the  old  heathen  world,  that  ha- 
e  fond  than  is  prudent  in  these  limes  of  citing  pagan 
I  authorities  for  his  doctrines,  and  that  he  gave  an  almost  unor- 
I  tliodox  application  to  the  dictum  of  St  Vini.'ent  of  Lerins,  quod 
I  temper,  quod  ubigue,  el  ab  omnibus  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
[  that  his  works  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  temper  of  the 
which  tliey  were  >vritten,  and  admirably  fittud  to  ea- 
1  rate  and  engHga  the  attention  of  a  lively  people  grown  weary 

■  Essay  on  the  Generative  Principle  of  Political  CoiiBM'utinn* 
I  Tranaloted  from  the  French  of  M,  Lb  Compte  Joseph  de  Maibtbk 
|l  Boaton :  Little  k  Bt  iwn.     1847.     16tiui.     p|i,  1 
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indeed  o(  iiifidtility,  onnrcliy,  and  inilitaiy  denpotisin,  but  not  1 
yet  recovered  from  the  Imbita  of  incredulity  and  impiety,  of 
sneering.at  the  priest  Hiid  llie  tiltar,  and  of  regarding  CLHslian- 
ity  aa  old  and  effete ;  or  that,  if  tbey  contaia  Eome  lliitigs  local 
and  t<^m|)orary  in  their  interest,  they  etiU  contain  niucli  that  ia 
univer^iii  and  giernianent,  which  may  be  pro&liibly  studied  in 
every  age  and  country,  No  one  acquaiiitud  with  them  cbd 
licflitate  to  regard  them  as  peculiarly  appropriate  to  c 
country,  and  worthy  the  serious  attention  of  our  people,  whetlter  i 
Cutlrolic  or  ProtestanL 

The  analogies  between  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion  nod  'I 
those  of  the  unclent  world,  on  which  Count  de  Mnistre  Fays  1 
great  stress  iu  all  his  works,  are  undeniable ;  but  if  we  adduoa    [ 
them  without  taking  gi'eat  care  to  mark  their  predae  nature,  ■ 
nnd  the  precise  purpose  for  which  we  adduce  thera,  ^ 
danger  of  giving  oceasion  to  an  atgument  unfavorable  to  Chris-^l 
tinnity.     G<!rmaa  noologists  and  their  Araeiican  followera,  it  isa 
well  knotrii,  appeal  to  these  analogies,  and  attempt  from  theoi  i 
to  construct  an  argument  against  Christianity  as  a  positive  re-  ~ 
vealed  religion,  or  against  the  special  divine  inspiration  of  thtv    | 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  favor  of  their  pernicious  error,  that  in- 
ipimtion,  bo  fur  as  it  is  to  be  admitted  at  all,  is  a  universal  phe- 
nomenon, not  peeulinr,  unless  it  be  in  degree,  to  certain  in<U- 
viduals,  but  common  to  all  men  in  all  countiies  and  ages  of  the 
world,— that  God  sjieaks  objectively  to  no  one,  but  reveals  sub- 
jectively, in  tlieir  spiritual  nature,  reason,  conscience,  sentiment, 
the  same  great  truths  to  all.     Hence  they  conclude  that  all  i 
religion  is  natural,  if  wo  consider  the  fact  that  it  is  common  i 
all  men,  and  resulting  Rpontaneously  from  universal  humanity,- 
or  mpematural,  if    m  consider  the  fact  that  our  nature  livi 
and  operates  only  in  t'rod,  and  through  the  creative  and  uphold- 
ing power  and  wisdom  of  God,  who  is  himself  above  nature, 
AH  religions,  say  they,  are  therefore  at  bottom   one  and  the 
aiune,  natural  or  supernatural  according  to  the  jmint  of  viei 
from  which  we  choose  to  consider  them ;  and   they  differ  a 

a  dfly  aecofding  Jo,  anJi^MtoMuence  o^  tb*  J 
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differing  degrees  of  Dicntul  nnd  looral  culltirc  of  niankiud  in 
difi^rerit  ages,  countries,  «iid  indlviduuls.  To  get  at  tbe  perfect 
form  of  religion,'  we  must  eliminate  wlintever  is  local,  tempo- 
rary, peculiar  to  this  or  tliat  individual,  to  this  or  tiiat  age  or 
country,  and  seize  upon  tb.it  which  has  been  held  always,  every- 
where, and  by  all.  What  we  thus  oblwD,  the  residuum  wUich 
remains  after  this  analysis,  will  be  absolute  religion  ;  that  ia  to 
say,  nil  religions  in  general,  and  no  religion  in  jiar^cular,  like 
man  without  men,  the  race  without  individuals  1 

No  man  was  ever  fartlter  from  adopting  this  gross  absurdity, 
or  of  countenandng  this  religious  nihilism,  than  Count  de  Mais- 
tre ;  but  we  sometimes  feel,  while  reading  Lis  learned  and  bril- 
liant pages,  that  he  has  not  been  always  careful  to  guard  against 
it,  and  that  he  says  many  things  wliich  could,  without  niucli 
liilticalty,  lie  construed  in  its  favor.     He  does  not  ajipear  to  us 
til  stale  clearly  always  the  precise  purpose  for  which  he  adduces 
these  analogies,  or  the  precise  grounds  on  which  he  ascritws  to 
1  them  the  value  he  evidently  supposes  them  to  posse&s.     In  a 
I  word,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  marked  with  precision  the 
kplace  which  belongs  to  the  comenms  hominum,  and  seems  at 
a  to  hold  it  to  be  the  ground  of  certMnty,  and  to  favor  the 
an  that  the  Church  is  authoritative  for  the  reason  that  she 
I  it  tile  organ  through  which  the  universal  consent  of  the  race  ex- 
ises  itaelf,  and  therefore  to  favor  tlie  heresy  taught  a  short 
B  after  by  De  Lamincnais.     Yet  it  is  only  in  appearance ; 
I  for  in  his  thought,  though  not  always  sufficiently  guarded  in  liis 
[.expression,  we  are  sure  ho  was  sound  and  orthodox. 

If  we  appeal  to  these  analogies  to  show  what  has  always  been 

he  reason  or  belief  of  mankind,  and,  from  the  fact  that  mankind 

have  always  asaentcd  to  principles  identical  with  the  principles 

(  ef  Christianity,  or  anal<^ous  to  them,  conclude  tlie  truth  of  tlie 

I  Christianity  as  a  divinely  revealed  religion,  we  fall  into  the  error 

^  of  De  Lammenais,  condemned  as  heretical ;  because  we  then 

make  llie  eoiufnsu*  honiinim  the  ground  of  certainty,  the  au- 

Uiority  for  believing,  instead  of  tbe  veracity  of  God,  as  required 

by  ^th.    But,  if  w^  adduce  them  as  authorities,  not  &>t  fuUi, 
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■jut  for  wliat  is  and  always  has  bcon  the  practical  reason  or  com- 
mon. Bonse  of  tnanliitid,  and  therefure  as  proofs  tJiat  the  princi- 
piea  of  our  holy  religion  are  not  unreaEion able/ but  reftsanable, 
our  method  is  perfectly  l^itimalo,  and  perhaps  the  very  best 
that  can  be  adojited  against  tlie  unbeliuver.     It  is  only  in  this 


e  are  TOntident,  that  Count  de  Maistre,  in  reality, 
s  kominum  and  addnces  the  analcigies  !a 


latter  ser 
appeals  to 
question. 

The  unbeliever,  born  and  bred  in  Christian  lands,  professes  to  i 
meet  the  Chriaiian  ou  the  ground  of  reason,  and  from  reason 
alone  to  disprove  the  Christian  religion  ;  that  is,  he  objecla  that  i 
ChrL<itianily  is  contrary  to  reason.  But  in  order  to  EDstain  his 
objection,  he  must  prove  that  Christianity  is  contradicted,  either 
by  the  pure  or  demonstrative  reason,  or  by  the  practical  or 
moral  reason;  that  is,  either  by  reason  as  the  principle  ofmeta-  I 
physical  certainty,  or  by  reason  as  the  prindpSe  of  inornl  ctr-  ] 
taioly.  The  firstis  out  of  the  question  ;  for  reason  in  the  former  : 
seiisF, — the  speculative  reason  of  Kant,^as  Kant  himself  liaa 
shown  in  his  KAtrk  der  reinm  VeiTiunfl,  cannot  affirui  or  deny 
any  thing  ou  the  subject.  Moreover,  it  has  been  proved,  over 
and  over  again,  that  there  is  nothing  in  Christianity  which  con- 
tradicU  any  principle  of  speculative  reason  ;  and  all  the  chie& 
of  Hie  modem  in6del  school,  Bayle,  Voltaire,  D'Aienibert,  Hume, 
and  Thomas  Paine,  concede  that  it  is  impossible  to  prove  any 
thing,  inetaphyaionlly,  against  Chratiani^.  "  'ITiey  themselves," 
Euvs  Benjamin  Constant,  an  unsusprcious  authority  on  tliis  point, 
"  acknowledge  that  reasoning  can  authorize  only  doubt,"  * 
They  can  only  say  they  do  not  believe  it,  or  that  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  believing  it ;  but  no  one  of  tliera  ventures  to 
say  that  it  must  necessarily  be  false,  or  that,  after  all,  it  may  not 
be  true.  So  far  as  regards  the  speculative  reason,  it  is  certain, 
that,  if  reason  cannot,  as  we  concede  it  cannot,  pronounce  a 
judgment  in  favor  of  our  religion,  it  cannot  pronounce  a  judg- 
nienl  against  it.  It  can  and  must  concede  its  loetnpliysical  posai- 
Ulity,  and  this  is  as  fur  as  it  can  go,  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
'  Dt  la  Seligion,  Tom.  1.  p.  7.    Ptfi^  1834. 


The  nnbelievor,  then,  must  leave  the  speculative  resaon,  and 
iliow  that  out  religion  is  condemned  by  the  practical  reason,  o[ 
withdraw  his  ubjectioD.  But  tlii^  crtt^riou  of  the  practical  reason 
w  the  eoasenms  kommum.  In  speculative  reason  the  indivlduikl 
oeeds  not  to  go  out  of  himself,  for  t!ie  speculative  reason  tn  at 
n  us  perfect  in  one  aa  it  is  in  all  men  ;  and  when  I  have  Uemoii- 
Rtrated  that  tlie  three  angles  of  the  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  I  have  no  need  of  the  assent  of  the  race,  and  their 
asaeut  can  add  nothing  to  the  demoustratjon,  or  to  the  cert^ittj 
of  the  fact.  But  in  regard  to  the  practical  reason  it  is  not  so 
fcw  this  may  be  warped  or  perverted  by  individual  idiosyncrasies, 
ignorance,  education,  position,  passions,  prejudices.  Here  tha 
individual  reason  must  be  rectified  or  verified  by  the  reason  of 
the  race,  and  that  only  is  the  reason  of  the  race  which  is  lield 
aWaj'ii,  everyvrhei'e,  and  by  all.  Hence  we  say  the  consemut 
\ominum  is  the  criterion  of  the  practical  reason,  and  the  author- 
ity on  which  thi^  or  that  is  to  be  taken, — not  aa  divine  revela- 
(ion,  for  that  is  the  error  to  be  avoided,  but  as  practical  reason  ; 
for  certiunly  that  is  not  nnreasonable,  contrary  to  the  practical 
reason,  which  the  race  universally  assents  to,  but  must  bo  in  ac- 
oorfUnce  with  it,  and  demanded  by  it ;  or  else  the  race  would 
not  and  could  not  have  universally  assented  to  it.  The  eratsen- 
tu*  hotninuvi  is  not  the  ground  for  believing  this  or  that  to  be 
revealed,  but  simply  for  believing  it  approved  by  the  practical 
Teason ;  and  if  it  is  approved  by  the  practical  reason,  we  believe 
jt  on  the  authority  of  that  reason, — not  ^e  diviria,  indeed,  but 
fide  hvTnatia, — and  must  do  so,  or  prove  ourselves  unreasonable, 
beooT^lves  condemned  by  reason. 

Now  if  the  unbeliever  fails,  aa  he  does,  to  show  that  there  is 
something  essential  to  the  Christian  religion  repugned  by  the 
practical  reason,  he  feils  entirely  to  sustain  his  objection.  He 
boasts  of  eoramon  sense,  but  common  sense  is  only  another  name 
fiir  what  we  call  the  practical  reason.  He  says  our  religion  con- 
tradicts common  sense.  But  his  assertion  is  worth  nothing,  un- 
e  proves  it  by  showing  the  contradiction  ;  which  he  never 
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o  do.     But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  ^ 
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V  of  the  principles  of  our  roligioi]  hiia  the  ait 
irity  of  common  sense,  or  that  in  believing  our  religioa  wo 
assent  to  nothing  not  assented  to  in  principle  always  and  every- 
where by  the  race,  we  prove  that  our  rehgion  in  principle  ia 
reasonable,  that  the  unbeliever  cannot  object  that  it  is  unreason- 
able, and  that  he,  if  he  denies  its  principles,  is  himaelf  unreason- 
able, obnoxious  to  the  precise  objection  which  he  brings 
against  us. 

This  last  is  what  Count  de  Mmstre  has  done.  He  proves,  by 
admirable  philosophical  analysis  and  rare  erudition,  that  there  ia 
in  our  holy  religion  no  principle  which  the  race  has  not  always 
and  everywhere  assented  to,  and  therefore,  that,  in  refiising  to 
believe  it,  in  rejecting  its  principles,  we  are  rejecting  not  merely 
the  word  of  God  as  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Church,  but  also  ' 
the  practical  reason  or  common  sense  of  mankind,  and  by  doing 
80  place  ourselves  in  direct  hostility  to  the  reason  we  boast, 
and  whose  authority  we  acknowledge.  He  thus  turns  the  tables 
upon  the  loud-boasting  and  conceited  infidel,  and  shows  him  that 
it  is  he,  not  the  Christian,  who  must  humble  himself  before  rea- 
son, and  beg  pardon  for  the  outrages  he  offers  her.  The  unbe- 
liever, in  fact,  builds  never  on  reason,  but  always  on  unreason. 
Reason  disowns  hira,  scorns  him,  nay,  holds  him,  intellectually 
considered,  in  perfect  derision.  Poor  thing  I  she  says,  he  has 
lost  his  wits  ;  send  him  to  the  lunatic  asylum. 

Having  established,  as  Count  de  Maistre  has  done,  that  all 
Uie  principles  of  our  religion  have  the  cmismsus  hominum,  we 
have  established  that  they  are  approved  by  reason.  We  must 
now  assume  that  they  are  principles  inherent  in  reason  itself,  im- 
mediately ascertainable  by  reason,  or  that  they  have  been  derived 
From  some  other  source.  If  we  say  either  of  the  former,  they 
are  authoritative  for  reason,  and  reason  must  assent  to  them  on 
the  peril  of  ceasing  to  be  reason.  If  we  say  they  are  not  inher- 
ent in  reason,  nor  immediately  ascertainable  by  reason,  we  must 
attribute  them — since  the  practical  reason  by  approving  pro- 
nounces them  pure,  aaci'ed,  good — to  some  source  above  reason, 
that  ia,  t^  auperoatuiai,  uud  (Jierefbre  eitJiar  immediately  or 


I  ttediately  to  God  liimaelf.  Then  ihcy  are  iuiqtM»tiotuibly  true, 
Band  we  must  believe  them,  or  ngwn  prove  ourseli'es  unreason- 
4ible;  for  nothing  ta  more  reaBonable  than  to  believe  God,  nnd 
Itherefore  what  he  reveals.  So,  on  either  sup]iosition,  wo  must 
t  to  thena  or  deny  reason  itself.  Consequently,  the  anal- 
ogiee  alleged  against  us  by  the  enemies  of  our  rehgion  fully 
establish  the  reasonableness  of  Christianity  in  principle,  and  Ibat 
_  leason  must  assent  to  it  in  principle  or  abdicnte  itself. 

Yet  we  pretend  not  that  by  these  anulogies  and  pagan  author- 
ities we  prove  the  absolute  truth  of  Christianity  as  a  positivo 
Nv^ed  religion.     We  simply  remove  all  objections  a  priori 
pbich  can  be  conceived  against  it,  and  e!<tabliah  the  reasonafale- 
s,  the  truth,  for  the  practical  reason,  of  its  prindples ;  but  wa 
save  the  fact  of  Chriatjanity  as  a  supernatural ly  revealed  relig- 
)  proved  or  not  proved  by  the  testimony  in  the  case. 
«  argument  thus  far  shows  the  possible  truth  of  the  religion, 
e  actual  truth  for  the  reason  of  its  principles,  and  places  it  as 
n  positive  religion  iu  the  category  of  facte  which  may  be  proved 
by  leatJraony.     If  the  actual  tesliinony  appropriate  in  the  casp 
be  equal  to  what  satisfies  the  reason  in  the  case  of  ordinury  his- 
torical facts,  to  witat  is  sufficient  in  the  ordinary  afTHirs  of  life  to 
)<ender  assent  prudent,  it  is  proved  a-^  a  positive  revealed  reJig- 
D  to  the  full  extent  that  reason  does  or  can  demand  ;  and  he 
1  who  does  not  assent  and  act  accordingly  abdicates  his  title  to  be 
f  considered  a  reasonable  being.     The  appropriate  testimony  in 
is  unquestionably  equal  to  this, — is  all  that  reason, 
•  unlesB  it  ceases  to  be  reason,  requires  or  can  require.     Whoever, 
then,  witholds  his  assent  from  the  Christian  religion,   unless 
through  sheer  ignomuce,  denies  reason.     True,  the  assent  thus 
yielded  or  warranted  is  only  the  assent  of  reason,  and  by  no 
means  the  assent  of  faith,  in  the  proper  Christian  sense ;  some- 
ire  is  undoubtedly  demanded  for  faith ;  hut  that,  what- 
r   ever  it  be,  is  to  lie  sought,  not  from  reason,  but  irom  divine 
hgrace,   which  is   freely   given    to  all    who  do  not  voluntarily 
[fe«Bt  it 
.^te<£<^tBt^  method  of  argument,  pn^ierlf  underatood,  i> 
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tlierefore  triumplmtit  agaiiist  tie  unbeliever,  as  the  njtdogislBl 
themselves  have  proved  over  and  over  again.     The  tilgectaon  (4  T 
the  neologist  which  we  have  stated  is  met, — 1.  by  llie  fact  that  1 
the  aoalogiea  adduced  extend  to  the  principles,  not  to  the  poai 
tive  doctrines,  of  Christianity ;  find  consequently,  before  the  ne-  j 
olugists  can  be  entitled  to  their  conclusion,  they  must  rebut  tha    I 
positive  testimony  ia  favor  of  Christianity  as  a  supematurally 
revealed  religion,  and  abo  prove  that  the  principles  without  the 
doctrines  are  sufficient,  neither  of  which  they  do  or  can  do ;  and, 
2.  by  the  &ct  that  the  principles  in  question,  between  which  and   ' 
Ohristiimity  there  id  the  relation  of  analogy  or  identity,  ( 
themselves  originally  derived  from  ^mple  natural  reason,  i 
an  interior  subjective  reveladon  made  immediately  to  each  man    i 
in  particular,  but  from  the  primitive  revelation  made  to  our  firat 
parents,  and  preserved  and  diffused  by  tradition.     We,  as  weU    ' 
as  they,  iind  Christian  elements  in  the  old  heathen  poeta  and 
philosophers ;  and  perha[)a  in  general  tlie  heathen  world,  under 
each  of  its  varioua  religions,  retained  more  of  Christian  j 
pie — we  say  not  of  Christian  doctrine — than  is  retained  by  our   I 
modern  sects.     Under  veils  and  symbols  more  or  less  transpar- 
ent, we  find  not  seldom,  not  only  Christian  principles,  but  a  veiy 
near  approach  to  some  one  oi'  more  of  the  Christian  Myst«r^    '■ 
themselvea.     Indeed,  the  type  after  which  all   religions  have    | 
been  fashioned  is  evidently  the  Christian  religion,  and  th^ira  it 
scarcely  a  single  Christian  idea,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  which 
is  not  to  be  found  out  of  the  Christian  Church.     This,  howevar, 
presents  no  difficulty  to  the  Christian  ; — not,  indeed,  because  Ha 
supposes  all  has  been  derived  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  in- 
leroourae  with  the  Jews,  as  some  have  tliought,— though  more 
may  have  been  derived  from  this  source  ttinii  many  in  our  days 
are  willing  to  acknowledge,  but  because  it  was  contained  in  the 
primitive  revelation  to  our  firat  parenla,  and  formed  the  common 
patrimony  of  the  race,     "What  we  thus  find  is  revealed  truth, 
truth  pertaining  to  the  Christian  revelation,  pure  in  its  source, 
but  in  the  lapse  of  time  corrupted  and  mixed  up  with  fables  by 
Uie  oatious,  as  they  multiplied  and  s^wad  themselves  over  the 
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&ce  of  the  earlh.  The  fouutaiu  wits  pure  nud  sii^rnitturnl,  but 
tha  strenms  which  flowed  from  it  became  graduitlly  corrupt  by 
receii-iog  waters  flowing  from  other  fountains.  'Jims,  what  w#  ' 
find  in  consonance  with  our  religion  as  Bupematurnl  we  attribute  1 
to  the  primitive  revelation  preserved  by  tradition ;  what  we  find 
repugnant  to  it  we  attribute  to  men  speaking  from  themsolvee, 
their  own  darkened  understandings  and  corrupt  hearts. 

The  Christian  revelation  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  »  new  rcT- 
elation;  Judaism  as  such,  though  a  divine  institution  for  a  ape-    i 
ddl  purpose,  was  not  a  dogmatic  revelation,  and  cuntainnd  Do    j 
revealed  trutha  not  contained  in  the  primitive  revelation.     Tha 
primitive  revelation  contained  in  subetanue  the  whole  Chriitiati 
levelalion,  and  the  only  diflerence  between  the  faith  of  the  Kath- 
ers  from  the  beginning,  before  Christ,  and  that  of  the  Fathera 
since,  is,  that  those  before  believed  in  a  Christ  to  come,  nnd 
those  since  believe  in  a.  Christ  that  has  come,  and  thiLl  in  many 
things  oar  faith  is  clearer  and  more  explicit  tliun  was  tlitsin. 
From  the  be^nning  till  now,  the  revelation  believetl  has  been 
ever  one  and  the  same  revelation,  the  faith  has  always  been  one 
and  the  same  faith.     Our  Lord  and  hia  Apostles  introduced  no 
new  religion,  no  new  faith,  made  no  new  revelation,  exoept  to 
cleiu'  up  and  render  more  explicit  what  had  been  revealed  atid 
believed  by  the  faitliful  from  the  Urst.     It  is  not  the  true  vi«w 
to  loot  upon  our  Lord  as  coming  into  the  world  to  foimd  a  new 
reh^on,  or  to  re\eal  even  new  dogmas,  as  do  many  of  our  mod- 
ern sects.     He  came  to  make  the  Atonement,  to  perform  the 
workof  redemption,  toopen  the  doorfi}!  the  admission  of  the  just     , 
into  heaven,  and  to  establish  a  new  order,  tlie  order  of  gtaue  in     j 
place  of  the  Law,  that  we  might  have  life,  and  have  it  more    I 
nbundnnlly.  1 

Due  coneideraticj  of  this  fact  would  correct  the  errors  of  our    I 
Liberal  Christians,  and  enable  them  to  get  over  some  of  the  dif-     I 
ficulties  they  now  find,  or  imagine  they  find.     They  read  the 
New  Testament,  and  fiiid  in  it  no  creed  formnlly  drawn  out,  and 
therefore  conclude  tlint  none  is  enjoined  or  necessary.     They 
fiMlaqn^otift  wldt^wliat  he  shall  do  to  be  saved,  and  an  Apo^ 
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lie  in  his  answer  requiritig  bim  simjily  to  believe  in  tLe  Lord  ' 
lesus  Christ,  Rnd  therefore  they  conclude  ooly  the  simple  belief 
in  Jesus  as  the  Mcsainb,  whethur  aa  God,  as  a  snpeningetie- 
being,  or  as  man  oiily,  it  maltere  not,  is  all  the  faith  ihn  Gospel 
reqoires.  But  thev  forget  that  they  to  whom  the  Apostle  so 
answers  are  supposed  to  be  already  instnicl«d  in  the  faiin,  and 
to  lack  nothing  of  the  true  Christian  feith,  but  to  beUeve  that 
the  Christ  that  was  to  come  has  come,  and  in  thia  same  Jesus 
whom  tliey  crucified,  and  ^hoin  God  has  raised  from  tlie  dead. 
The  simple  article  enjcnned  was  oil  the  addition  or  modifieatioa 
their  preriotiB  faith  ivquired.  But  to  conclude^  from  this  that 
nothing  more  was  required  at  ali  is  very  bad  logic. 

This  fact  attendee)  to  furnishes  vi  one  of  the  reasons  why  Hm 
faith  is  always  saramed  or  presupposed  in  the  Holy  Scripture^ 
instead  of  being  distinctly  and  formally  taught     The  sacred 
writers  always  address  themselves  to  believers,  to  persons  si^ 
posed  to  have  already  received  ttio  faith,  and  thereture  not  i&    * 
need  of  being  formally  and  systematically  taaght  tie  wWa 
creed.     They  write,  not  to  propose  the  creed,  but  simplj,  iindet 
the  relation  of  faith,  to  correct  the  errors  of  belie.vera,  or  to  eo' 
lighten  them  on  some  particular  points  of  doctrine.     Nothing  n    , 
more  illogical  tlian  to  conclude,  from  the  alieence  of  ali  distinct    ', 
and  formal  statement  from  their  pages  of  the  sereral   arttclM 
of  the  creed,  that  no  formal  creed  was  proposed,  believed,  or 
required. 

The  recognition  of  the  primitive  revelation  is  necessary,  alsOi 
to  account  fur  the  sublime  trnths  we  ohea  meet  with  in  nnt^nt 
pagan  writera,  Oient.'d  and  Occidental,  in  juxtaposition  with 
mere  puerilities,  gross  absurdities,  and  abominsti<His.  Any  otM 
who  has  read  Plato  will  understand  what  we  mean.  There  are 
passages  in  this  writer  hardly  unworthy  of  a  Christi«n  Psther, 
which  are  admirable  for  the  truth  and  sublimity  of  the  thought, 
for  their  lofty  religions  conception  and  pure  morality ;  and  thera 
are  others  childishly  weak,  obvioasly  ab&urd,  and  grossly  impure,  . 
as,  for  instance,  some  passages  in  the  Banquet,  the  Tim(eu»,  and 
HbtJUjmhlie.     Take  Sooratea  himself     What  more  noble  tluMl     i 
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his  speech  on  his  trial  ?  He  speaks  irf  God,  of  vutue,  anJ 
mortality  with  his  disciples,  while  iinailing  his  execiitioi'  almost 
as  a  Christian,  and  more  worthily  than  many  who  caII  Ihe.iiRelves 
Christians  do  or  can  speak ;  »nd  yet,  juat  before  his  death,  he 
can  order  a  cock  to  be  sacrificed  lo  vfeculapius.  Through  nearly 
all  heathen  antiquity  we  find  similar  phenomena  constantly  re- 
curring. How  explain  them  t  The  mind  capable  of  producing 
from  its  own  resources  the  true,  the  pure,  the  sublime,  and  beau- 
tiful thoughts  and  sentiments  we  find,  could  never  have  produced 
or  tolerated  those  of  a  totally  difierent  character,  invariably 
mixed  np  with  them.  The  only  possible  explanation  is,  that  in 
the  former  they  spake  from  tradition,  from  the  sublime  wisdom 
of  the  ancients,  derived  from  a  primitive  revelation,  ns  they 
themselves  always  acknowledge ;  just  as  the  only  explanation 
of  what  we  find  agreeable  to  the  purity,  truth,  and  sublimity  of 
the  Gospe!  In  the  writings  and  ducourses  of  modern  heretics  ia 
that  it  is  derived  not  from  their  heresy  or  their  own  minds,  hut 
retained  from  the  Gospel  itself,  is  the  reminiscence  of  the  true 
Wth,  not  yet  wholly  lost  in  tlte  crude  mass  of  their  own  errors 
and  speculations. 

But  we  have  suffered  oui'selves  to  be  carried  too  far  away  by 
a  tojiic  only  incidental  to  our  present  purpose.  While  acknowl- 
edging the  danger  to  which  Count  de  Maistre'a  method  of  reai- 
soning  for  religion  against  an  unbelieving  and  scofilng  age  i: 
exposed,  when  not  duly  guarded,  we  have  wished,  in  passing 
to  show  that  it  is  substantially  sound,  and  may  be  used  with 
great  propriety  and  effect  The  influence  his  writings  have  ex- 
erted on  France  are  a  proof  of  it  When  he  first  appeared, 
religion  waa  out  of  fashion,  and  her  voice  failed  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  reading  public.  It  required  no  ordinary  de- 
gree of  moral  course  at  that  time  to  avow  one's  self  a  Chris- 
tian, a  firm  believer  in  the  Church  of  God,  and  ready  ta  do 
battle  for  the  faith.  For  more  than  half  a  century  the  whole 
literary  taste  had  been  perverted ;  the  ptulosophers  and  tlieir 
followers,  Vflltnire  and  his  school,  reigned  supreme  in  the  world 
Q(,JaU(ira,in  liM  publtD  acta,  md  the  snioons  of  fashion.    Bat 
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Couut  de  Maiatre  did  not  hesitate  to  raise  hia  voice,  aod,  ««■ 
onded  by  De  LammeDds,  Dot  yet  jkllen,  and  by  the  Restoration 
and  its  friends,  he  succeeded,  by  the  grace  of  God,  in  bringing 
up  religion  once  more  to  men's  thoughts  and  nfiectiops,  and  of 
showing  to  faith  and  purity — what  is  never  to  be  doubted — that 
they  bare  no  cause  to  Uush  before  the  pretended  worshippers 
of  reason,  even  in  the  temple  of  reason  herself.  Fraiioe  k  no 
longer  what  she  was.  The  French  works  beat  known  and  most 
generally  read  by  the  people  of  this  country  are  the  groans, 
writhings,  and  contortions  of  a  party  in  its  agony.  They  pro- 
ceed not  from  the  mind  or  the  heart  of  the  real,  living,  progres- 
sive France  of  to-day.  Sans-culottism  in  religion,  morals,  or 
pohticsisnot  at  present  precisely  a  Parisian  mode,  and  it  is  no 
longw  incompatible  with  good  taste  and  admission  into  good 
sodety  to  cover  one's  nakedness  with  the  robe  of  justice  and 
piety. 

Of  the  several  works  of  Count  de  Maistre,  there  is  no  one 
which,  at  the  present  tnoraent,  could  be  circulated  or  read  with 
more  advantage  amongst  ua,  than  the  one  now  before  us,  or 
better  fitted  to  the  actnal  wants  of  our  politicians,  whether  Cath- 
olics or  Protestants;  for,  unhappily,  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  our  Catholic  population  are  sa  unsound  in  their  politics  as 
thdr  Protestant  neighbors.  Both  classes,  with  individual  ex- 
ceptions, have  borrowed  their  political  notions  from  the  school 
of  Hobbes,  Locke,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  Thomas  Paine, 
and  forget,  or  have  a  strong  tendency  to  forget,  that  DiviDe 
Providence  has  somethmg  to  do  with  forming,  preserving, 
amending,  or  overthrowing  the  constitutions  of  states.  We  say 
nothing  new,  when  we  say  that  modem  poHtics  are  in  principle, 
and  generally  in  practice,  purely  atheistic.  Even  large  numbers, 
who  in  religion  are  sound  orthodox  behevera,  and  would  sufier 
a  thousand  deaths  sooner  than  knowingly  swerve  one  iota  from 
the  faith,  may  be  found,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  vote  God  out 
of  the  political  constitution,  and  to  advocate  liberty  on  principle! 
which  logically  put  man  in  the  place  of  God.  It  is  te  such  an 
Itese  the  little  work  before  us  is  addreued,  and  tht.y  cannot 
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itndy  it  without  jierceiving  the  capital  mietAke  they  have  mada 
— not  ia  seeking  ]jolitical  frteiiom,  but  in  aeoking  (o  base  it  on 
fttlieisticnj  principles.  The  man  who  advocates  poKtical  liberty 
on  Frottstant  principles  can  atop  ahort  of  atheism  only  at  the 
exppaso  of  his  logic,  J 

Count  ie  Maistre  ie  no  doubt  a  stanch  monarchist,'  and  holds.J 
liereditary  monarehy,  tempered  by  a  due  admixture  of  aristocracy  ■ 
and  democracy,  to  he  the  beat  of  all  possible  forma  of  govern"  3 
inent;  but  it  ia  not  for  this  we  commend  him,  for  this  ia  by  no  \ 
means  a  necessary  conclusion  from  the  great  generative  principle    ' 
of  political  constitutions  be  insists  upon.     That  principle  we  may    , 
accept  without  any  disposition   to  be  monarchists,  for  it  is  as    ' 
true  and  as  applicable  in  the  case  of  a  republican  constitution 
as  in  that  of  a  monarchical  constitution.     Where  the  existing 
legiliraato  order  is  monarchical,  it  undoubtedly  requires  us  to   ' 
BUjiport  monarchy,  and  forbids  us  to  seelt  to  substitata  another  * 
order  in  its  jjlace;  but,  for  the  same  reason,  where  ihe  ejtisting 
legitimate  order  is  the  republican,  it  requires  us  to  support  re-  j 
publicanism,  and  fiirbida  ns  to  seek  to  introduce  monarchy.     In 
this  country  tiie  existing  legal  order  is  republican,  and  the  prin-    ' 
ciple  the  Count  insists  u[>ou  commands  w,  whatever  may  or 
may  not  be  our  private  convietions  a«  to  the  best  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  w,  to  support  it,  and  to  resist  with  our  lives  every 
attempt  to  subvert  it.     It  may  or  may  not  be,  we  may  or  we 
may  not  believe  it,  the  best  of  all  possible  forms  of  govemmeni 
iu  the  abstract;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question. 
It  is  the  form  which  God  in  his  providence  has  established  here, 
and  therefore  it  is  the  best  for  713  ;  it  is  the  law,  and  therefore 
we  must  obey  it,  and  cannot  resist  it  without  resisting  God, 
from  whom  la  all  power,  by  whom  kings  reign  and  legislatore. | 
decree  just  things. 

There  are  two  grounds  on  which  wo  may  seek  support  fbronn 
republican  institutions ; — the  one,  o]iinion ;  the  other,  eonacienoen 
— that  is,  either  because  we  believe  them  the  best  in 
cause  they  are  the  law,  (lur  modem  politicians,  who  nniformly  i 
Auatake  ialaphoad  for  trutji, and  substitute,  the.,feil)ler  fOTi" 


stronger,  tlie  worse  for  ihe  better  ivflson,  as  a  matter  rf  coutse 
place  all  their  reliance  on  the  former,  and  regard  (hose  who  pie:- 
kr  tbe  tatter  as  the  encmiea  of  our  free  institutions.  But  noth- 
ing is  more  Suetualing,  precariouH,  or  uncertain  thaii  opinion. 
The  multitude  may  be  of  one  ojiiiiion  to-day,  and  of  onotlier  to- 
morrow. To-day  they  may  hurrah  for  democracy  ;  lo-morrow 
they  may  throw  up  their  caps  for  soma  mihtary  hero,  and  cry, 
Long  live  the  king!  To  rely  on  mere  opinion  is  to  iean  on  a 
broken  reed.  The  opinion  may  change,  and  the  moment  it  does, 
we  have  no  reason,  if  it  has  been  our  reliance,  to  urge  for  sustain- 
ing the  present  order,  or  why  the  people  should  not  subvert  it, 
and  substitute  some  other  order ;  and  we  may  be  sure  the  opin- 
ion will  change,  whenever  the  present  order  proves,  or  attempts 
to  prove,  ilaetf  a  government  by  restraining  popular  passion  and 
capiice,  or  anything  more  than  a  by-law  of  a  voluntary  aaaoci- 


But  with  a  mean  opinion  of  the  Ibw." 

But  if  we  place  their  support  on  the  ground  that  they  are  lie 
legal  order,  the  law,  we  make  our  appeal,  not  to  opinion,  but  to 
conscience.  Conscience  uniformly  and  invariably  commands  us 
to  obey  the  law,  but  does  not  command  ne  always  to  obey  opin- 
ion. Opinions  may  vary  as  to  what  is  the  law ;  but  when  thb 
or  that  is  decided  to  be  law,  conscience,  which  ia  not  opinion, 
without  any  vaiiation  or  the  least  hesitation,  commanda  us  to' 
submit  to  it,  and  al!  who  regard  at  all  the  voice  of  conscience  dc 
so.  When  we  place  the  obligation  to  support  our  institutions 
on  the  notion  we  may  have  that  they  are  the  best,  we  give  them 
only  an  intellectual  basis,  and  can  enlist  only  the  intellect  in 
their  behalf;  but  when  we  demand  obedience  to  them  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  the  law,  we  base  them  on  morality,  and 
place  them  under  the  protection  of  religion.  We  demand  then 
obedience  as  a  iltily,  not  merely  as  a  sound  judgment,  and 
raiike  loyalty  not  merely  a  sentiment,  but  a  virtue.  It  was  only 
UuiMj  or  delusion  of  the  laat  century  that  could,  for  aiuo 
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ment,  have  liefiit-itcU  between  conscience  and  opiniaD,  or  even  1 
tiretemled  to  doubt  wliicb  h  the  inorc  rcasouahle  and  solid  basis  1 
^  govern  me  lit. 

Wo  au.*pecL,  however,  that  our  politidaos  will  contjnue  to  prt 
k-T  opinion  to  conscience ;  fur  it  is  not  tlie  preservation  of  our 
iiiHtitutions,  but  the  fiLcility  of  changing  them,  that  tbey  wish  to 
secure.  It  in  not  government  they  want,  but  the  liberty  to  niaka 
tlie  government  any  thing  tht^y  please ;  or  if  they  ask  tor 
^VFmment,  it  ia  not  that  it  may  govern  them,  but  that  they 
niay  govern  it.  They  want,  not  a  lixed  and  permanent  order, 
lilt  a  loose  and  flexible  order,  yielding  witUout  the  least  resist- 
ance to  their  pasaioDs,  caprices,  or  supposed  interests.  They  re-  . 
gurd,  and  for  this  reason  will  continue  to  r^iard,  alL  (Lose  who 
u'ould  make  our  institutions  sacred,  place  theiu  under  the  pro- 
tection of  rtligion  and  morals,  and  supjwrt  thera  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  the  hiw,  and  that  the  iaw  must  be  obeyed,  as 
enemies  of  the  ]>eople,  and  Ut  be  denounced  as  apti-republican 
and  anti-Am erica n-  They  are  willing  to  appeal  to  opinion  and 
KcnLiment,  but  they  cimnot  endure  that  we  should  appeal  to  n 
ligiun  and  morals,  to  conscience,  or  the  sense  of  duty.  For  on 
the  lurmer  ground  tliere  is  liberty  to  cliange,  modify,  subvert,  at 
nill ;  but  on  the  lattiir  tlieiv  ia  a  strict  obligation  to  preserve  tbq 
insiitutiiitis  as  they  are,  and  to  resist  unto  death  every  one  who 
would  seek  to  subvert  tliem.  It  is  not  monarchy  or  arlstocrajy 
against  which  the  modern  spirit  fights,  but  against  loyalty; 
what  it  hflltis  b  not  this  or  that  form  of  government,  but  legiti- 
macy, and  it  would  rebel  against  democracy  as  quick  as  against 
absolute  monarchy,  if  democracy  wore  asserted  on  the  ground 
of  legitimacy. 

The  modem  spirit  is  tu  every  thing  the  direct  denial  of  the  - 
practical  reason.  It  reverses  every  thing  wliicli  has  received 
I  of  the  race.  In  former  tiroes,  it  was  universally 
held  that  authorily  was  a  good,  indeed  a  necessity,  and  in  all 
things  men  sought  for  an  authority,  sometliing  which  could  and 
had  the  right  to  command.  They  inquired  always  for  the  la? 
ind  law  was  always  held  to  be  imperative,     lleligion  was  tb 


tiighest  Inw,  and  nuthoritative,  and  no  indivlttiial  or  nation  liad  a 
light  to  dispute  its  dominion ;  morals  were  binding,  were  Ihg 
Isw  imposed  by  Teligioii ;  politics  were  referred  to  tlie  sovereign 
nutliority,  to  the  mnjesly  of  the  prince,  or  the  state.  TLe  gre«*^ 
est  evil  conceivable  was  supposed  to  be  that  of  being  without 
Inw,  witlioDt  religions,  morn),  and  political  authority  having  the 
right  to  exact  and  the  ability  to  secure  submission.  Man's  gloiy, 
according  to  the  ancient  spirit,  was  in  obedience  to  law.  But 
the  modern  spirit  reverses  all  this.  It  seehs  not  the  anthority 
which  men  are  bound  to  obey,  and  to  induce  them  to  obey  it, 
but  it  cluims  for  man  tiimsclf  the  authority  in  all  things  to  make 
the  law.  It  asserts  the  universal  and  absolute  sQjireniacy  of 
man,  and  his  uurestricted  right  to  subject  religion,  morals,  nnd 
politics  to  his  own  ivill,  passion,  or  caprice.  There  is  no  denying 
this.  Its  direct  aim  and  tendency  in  to  place  the  subject  over 
tlie  sovereign,  and  to  give  to  the  subject  in  religion,  moi'nis,  or 
pohtjcs  the  right  to  put  a  rope  round  his  sovereign's  neck,  as 
the  Chinese  sometimes  do  around  the  neck  of  their  idol,  and 
drag  him  from  his  throne,  and  through  the  streets,  and  apply 
the  bamboo  whenever  he  chances  not  to  conform  himself  to  their 
will  jind  pleasure.  It  calls  government  government,  because  it 
is  not  government  ;  morals  luorals,  because  they  lire  710I  morals, 
that  is,  not  obligatory  upon  the  will ;  religion  religion,  because  il 
s  not  religion,  that  is,  does  not  bind  man  to  God  ;  law  law,  be- 
cause it  is  ?iot  I.1W  ;  and  reason  reason,  because  it  is  not  reason. 
Marvellous  is  tlie  age  we  live  in  I  Marvellons  the  light  and 
progress  of  the  modem  world !  We  have  extinguished  the  light 
of  reason,  and  therefore  are  reasonable;  reduced  wisdom  to- 
fblly,  and  therefore  arc  wise ;  substituted  nonsense  for  sense, 
nnd  therefore  are  intelligent,  and  linve  tlie  right  to  call  all  who 
went  before  us  fools  and  madmen,  which  assuredly  they  were, — 

The  political  mania  of  the  last  century,  and  a  mania  not  yet 
much  abated,  was  that  a  political  constitution  may  be  written 
Btid  clapped  into  one's  pxiket.     Men  not  in  a  Inrjiitic  hospital, 
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earned  insn,  prufu  iiul  [.liilcsu].  lid's  and  suiksiiiiiii  in  open  d:ij-, 
in  eliiborate  trealiees,  in  grave  delibej'aljve  nsseinljlies,  actually 
cuutL'odud  that  the  political  constitution  is  a  thing  which  may 
be  made  a.^  one  makes  a  handcart  or  a  wheelbarrow,  or  drawn  . 
i[p  befur<^hand  as'  one  draws  up  a  note  of  hand ;  and,  what  U 
stranger  still,  they  were  believed,  and  wLole  nations  ihrilkd  at 
the  ivoiiderfijl  discovery,  and,  Ij.iving  all  other  buainesa,  engt^ed  ' 
heart  and  soul,  might  and  main,  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
eonstiliitions.  Wo  ourseKes  opened  a  shop  for  thn  business,  or 
pretended  to  do  so  ;  but  France  opened  an  estnblishinejit  on  a 
much  lai^r  Muile,  and  carried  on  the  business  to  an  extent 
whicii  diflereiJ  only  a  step  from  the  sublime.  The  finality  and 
rapidity  with  which  the  lively  French,  for  a  series  of  years,  turn- 
ed out  ready-made  constitutions,  for  home  consumption  and  ex- 
portation, can  be  compared  to  nothing  better  than  to  the  &ci)ity 
with  whicli  a  Connecticut  Yankee  turns  out  wooden  clocks, 
wooden  bowls,  wooden  nutmegs,  cut-nails,  olothes-pius,  or  loco- 
foco  matches.  The  delusion  was  all  but  universal  for  a  time, 
and  can  be  accounted  for  not  without  attributing  it  in  part  to 
demoniacal  agency.  Men  not  drawn  down  below  llio  rank  of 
their  own  nature,  not  made  wone  than  human  tn  their  passions, 
and  less  than  human  in  their  reason  and  understanding,  could 
never  have  been  so  wildly  and  madly  carried  away. 

In  the  work  before  \m,  Count  de  Mnistre  attacks  with  all  his 
erudition,  philosophy,  experience,  and  wit,  this  terrible  delusion, 
— a  delation  which  even  Carlyle  has  mercilessly  ridiculed,  and 
against  which,  our  readera  will  bear  us  witness,  we  ourselves 
have  argued  and  declaimed  with  all  our  might,  ever  since  we 
began  to  address  the  public  on  political  subjects,  De  Maistre 
shows,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  or  cavil,  that  the  political 
constitution  of  a  state  is  not  and  cannot  be  made  ;  that  what- 
ever it  is,  whatever  its  form,  if  it  be  %  constitution  at  all,  it  la 
generated,  not  made ;  that  it  grows  up  by  Divine  Providence, 
wid  is  never  framed  beforehand,  drawn  up  dehberately,  and  put 
it.to  operation  by  those  who  live  or  are  to  live  under  it  It  ia 
tm&l  the  H<wk  of  detibenttion,  but  always  tha  work  ttf  I^nw 
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providence,  using  men  and  tircuroatances  as  bis  instruroenta, 
It  K  iilwayn  ini mediately  or  mediately — mediitteiy  in. all  cases, 
jierhap,  except  one — imposisd  by  God  himself,  is  the  expression 
of  the  Divine  will,  and  therefore  legitimate,  sacred,  and  suited  to 
the  nation.  This  is  the  leading  principle  of  the  Essay  before  na. 
ITie  generative  pr  nciple  of  all  political  constjlutions  which  are 
such  is  Divine  Pi  evidence,  never  the  deliberate  wisdom  or  will 
of  men. 

This  doctrine  is  nnquestionaWy  conservative ;  for  it  makes  the 
constitution  sacred.  It  is  monarchical,  where  monarchy  is  the  ■ 
coDstitutJon  of  the  state ;  it  is  also  republican,  where,  as  with  us, 
the  constitution  is  republican.  It  would  forbid  the  subjects  of  a 
monarchy  to  throw  off  monarchy  and  attempt  to  create  a  repub- 
lic ;  it  would  abo  forbid  the  ci^zens  of  a  republic  to  throw  off 
republicanism  and  attempt  to  found  a  monarchy.  If  we  are  de- 
structives or  revolutionista  on  principle,  and  are  resolved  to  ha 
always  able  to  govern  the  government  when  we  please  and  as 
we  please,  this  doctrine  must  offi.'nd  us,  and  we  cannot  but  resist 
it;  but  if  we  are  attached  to  our  institutions,  hold  our  constitution 
to  be  law,  not  n  mere  regulation,  and  wish  to  preserve  it,  thie  is 
the  very  doutriffe  we  need,  and  must  heariily  embrace.  For  our 
own  part,  we  bold  the  republican  constitution  of  this  country  to 
be  the  legitimate  order,  and  ourselves  bound  in  conscience  to 
submit  to  h,  whether  we  believe  it  the  best  possible  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  every  people  on  earth  or  not.  It  ib  the  bkbt  poa- 
BiBLB  FORM  FOR  iiH,  We  wish  to  preserve  it  intact,  in  all  its 
life  and  vigor,  and  therefore  we  wish  to  see  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion embraced  and  cherished  by  every  Araeriain  citizen. 

But  when  we  speak  of  the  American  ooustitution,  our  readen 
must  not  imagine  that  we  mean  the  written  instrument  usually . 
denomiliated  the  constitution.  The  written  constitution  may 
sometimes  be  a  memorandum  of  the  real  constitution,  but  is 
never  that  constitution  itself;  and  it  is  always  a  mere  cobweb, 
save  BO  far  as  it  is  also  written  on  tlie  hearts,  and  in  the  hnbits, 
the  manners  and  customs  of  tbe  people,  as  our  own  daily  expo- 
lienw  kbundantly  provri,     The  eotw^tutioa  is  tbe  living  Nvl  ■ 
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of  lie  nation,  thnt  by  virtue  of  wbicli  it  is  n  ni  tion,  ani  is  able 
bo  live  a  Datioiiul  life,  and  perform  iinduiial  func^ons.  You  can 
DO  more  write  it  out  oa  parafament,  and  put  it  into  youi*  pocket, 
than  jou  can  the  sou!  of  man.  It  is  no  dead  letter,  wbicli  when 
iaten'ogated  is  silent,  and  when  attacked  is  ini[>otent;  it  is  a 
living  Bpirlt,  a  living  power,  a  living  providence,  and  resides 
wherever  the  nation  is,  and  expreeses  itself  in  every  nadonal  aot 
Written  constitutions  are  never  resorted  to,  when  the  real  cou- 
Btilution  is  in  full  vitality  and  vigor,  and  the  slat*  perfbrnw  freely 
ita  normal  functions ;  and  the  most  beautiful  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  every  nation  is  the  period  prior  to  the  attempt  to  reduca. 
ils  oonfititution  and  laws  to  writing.  The  written  iostrunienl  is 
invariably  a  proof  that  the  constitution  has  suffered  violeno^ 
baa  been  enfeebled,  and  ita  existence  endangered.  It  is  resorted 
to  as  a  means  of  preservation,  in  the  hope  that  by  writing  it  the 
constitution  may  be  strengthened,  and  further  encroachment 
prevented.  But  when  it  ia  in  iu  full  vigor,  and  has  suSered  no 
\ioleuce,  men  no  more  think  of  writing  it,  than  the  housewife 
thinks  each  morning  of  reducing  U>  writing  her  arrangements 
for  her  household  during  the  day. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  not  made,  and  could  not' 
make,  our  political  constitution.  It  was  imposed  by  a  eompw- 
tent  authority,  and  has  grown  to  be  what  it  is,  through  the  pro  - 
videoce  of  God.  The  people  have  never  bad  the  control  of  it. 
It  was  not  their  foresight,  wisdom,  convictions,  or  will,  that  made 
it  mpublicun.  The  constitution  was  repubiican  from  (he  first, 
and  we  established  no  monarchy  or  nobility  at  the  close  of  the 
war  of  Independence,  for  the  simple  reason  that  neitlier  was  in 
our  constitution.  The  royalty  and  nobihty  we  knew  prior  to  In> 
dependence  were  English,  not  American.  Mr.  Bancroft  has  well 
remarked,  in  his  history  of  the  Colonixation  of  the  United  States, 
that  royalty  and  nobihty  did  not  emigrate.  Since  they  did  not 
emigrate,  they  remained  at  home,  and  were  not  here ;  not  being 
here,  they  were  not  in  our  political  constitution.  The  commons 
done  emigrated,  and  consequently  our  constitution  recognized 
j)l^(F_{COQUaons.     When,  there&re,  the  foreign  auUiorit^  wu. 
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dirown  oS,  and  we  were  left  to  our  own  constitution,  we  Lad 
anly  the  government  of  the  commons,  that  is  to  say,  the  repre- 
aentative  democracy,  or  the  elective  aristocracy,  if  we  may  use 
the  term,  whicli  we  bronght  here  fi'ora  the  mother  country. 
Our  government  is  simply  the  British  Ilouse  of  Coiinnons,  with- 
out the  king  and  Ilouse  of  Lords,  divided  for  tiie  snlte  of  co:i- 
venience  into  an  upper  and  lower  chamber,  and  widi  such  few 
changes  and  mudiScations  as  were  necessary  to  provide  for  nn 
executive  authority.  The  constitution  was  determined  for  us  by 
tbe  providence  of  Gfod,  which  so  ordered  it  that  only  the  com- 
KQons  emigrated,  and  so  created  and  airanged  circumstances  us 
to  comjicl  us  &om  sheer  necessity  to  live  under  a  government 
from  which  royalty  and  nobility  are  excluded. 

Count  de  Moistre  not  only  contends  that  the  constitution  i^ 
never  made,  or  drawn  up  by  the  people  with  deliberation  and 
forethought,  that  it  is  always  the  work  of  Providence  asing  men 
and  circumstancea  to  effect  or  express  his  will,  but  that  it  can 
never  be  essentially  changed  by  the  people  or  the  nation,  ilelib- 
erntely  or  otherwise,  without  the  destruction  of  the  nation  itseil 
If  God  determines  and  fixes  the  political  constitution  of  a  peo- 
ple, it  follows  that  the  constitution  exists  by  the  divine  will  and 
■•jlhority  ;  to  seek  to  subvert  or  essentially  change  it  is,  then,  to 
war  against  God,  and  we  need  not  labor  to  prove  that  no  indi- 
vidual or  nation  can  ever  rebel  against  God  with  success  or  im- 
punity. Nations  and  individuals  who  conspire  against  Grod,  and 
seek  to  make  their  will  prevail  instead  of  his,  are  sure  to  be  de- 
stroyed. They  separate  themselves  from  the  source  of  life,  from 
the  fountain  of  strength,  and  can  but  wither  and  die,  as  the 
branch  severed  from  the  vine. 

This  conclusion,  which  we  know  by  infallible  faith  to  be  true, 
is,  moreover,  verified  by  all  history.  Our  wise  polititiniis  seek 
■I  thousand  reasons  to  explain  the  different  results  -which  nation 
al  independence  his  produced  liere,  from  tnose  which  it  has  pro- 
duced in  Spanish  America.  There  can  he  no  question  that  in 
every  one  of  the  S]>anish  American  states  republicanism  ha» 
proved  a  complete  failure;  yet  with  us  it  is  thought  to  have 


auceeeUed.     Wlence  the  difierance!     It  ia  idle  fo  look  fi.  ihe 
cftuse  ill  the  superiority  of  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  over  the  Spanish  i 
race,  for  thie  auperiorilj'  is  perfectly  itunginary  ;  and  tbe  Span-IJ 
isli  American  colonies,  us  colonies,  were  in  real  prosperity  and^ 
genuine  civilization-  in  advance  of  the  Anglo-American,     TUo  ' 
liitFerence  of  religion,  too,  has  been  immensety  in  favor  of  Span- 
ish America ;  because,  while  Protestantism  tends  to  render  men 
disorderly,  insubordinate,  impatient  of  restraint,  and  indifferent 
tij  the  sacred  obiigatioiia  of  law.  Catholicity  generates  liabils  of  . , 
oi'dur,  subordination,  and  reverence  for  law.     Yet  the  atlempt 
to  establish  republicanism  in  Spanish  America  has  resulted  very 
neariy  in  the  dissolution  of  all  society.     The  cause  of  the  dif^ 
ference  is  in  the  tact  that  republicanism  with  us  was  &otn  the    ' 
first  the  constitution,  but  was  never  the  constitution  of  the  Si>aii- 
ish  American  colonies.     In  them  royalty  and  nobility  settled;,  ' 
ai(d  the  whole  constitution  of  the  mother  country,  not  merely    ' 
that  of  the  commons,  was  transferred  to  the  New  World.     Roy*  ^ 
ally  and  nobility  were  integral  elements  in  their  constitution  | 
fi'om  the  outlet.     We  in  declaring  independence  made  no  revo-  , 
hition  in  the  government;  we  only  threw  off  what  was  foreign, 
while  we  retained  all  that  was  indigenous,  and  the  removal  of    < 
the  foreign  or  English  authority  only  enabled  the  indigenous  to  ' 
munitest  and  exert  itself  in  open  day,  in  full  and  unimpeded 
life  and  vigor.     But  in  Spanish  America  independence  was  not  '_ 
merely  throwing  olT  the  foreign  element,  the  authority  of  the 
mother  country,  but  Wiis  a  revolution,  a  subversion  of  the  exist- 
ing constitution,  and   the  attempt  to  establish  a  new  and  a 
liitally  different  political  order.     The  causa  of  the  failure  is  pre- 
cisely in  this  attempt  to  change  essentially  the  political  conetitii- 
tion.     If  Spanish  America  had  simply  declared  herself  inde- 
pendent of  Old  Spain,  but  retained  intact  her  domestic  constitu- 
tion, there  can  he  no  reason  to  doubt  that  her  prosperity  wonld^ 
at  least,  have  kept  pace  with  ours.     Portuguese  America,  Bra- 
zil, has  succeeded  the  best;  after  us,  of  all  the  American  States, 
for  she  did  not  essentially  change  her  original  constitution. 
We  can  easily  suppose  what  would  have  beea  ovr  w 
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we  hnd  attempted  to  introdue*  and  establish  nionareby  stid  no- 
bility. Tliere  were  among  ua  disHnguiaiied  meij — tlie  most  dis- 
tinguished, perhaps,  and  fimi  patriots,  too — who  had  no  con- 
fidence in  republicanism,  and  were  pretty  well  persuaded  that  s 
gocerrimeni  without  kiug  and  nobles  must  jirove  a  failure.  Bat 
we  had  no  royalty  aad  Dobility.  Neither  was  here,  and  nather 
could  bo  introduced  witltout  a  social  revolution.  Suppose  «« 
had  attempted  to  introduce  them,  to  constitute  the  three  estates, 
and  i^ebiiii  the  whole  constitution  of  the  mother  country ;  who 
can  doubt  that  the  result  would  have  been  similar  fo  what  has 
been  in  Spanish  America  Uie  attempt  to  introduce  repuhhcan- 
ism  !  Neither  being  in  the  coDstitutiou,  both  would  have  been 
resisted  by  the  whole  tbrce  of  American  society,  and  could  have 
triumplied  only  by  overcoming  that  force,  and  destroying  the 
whole  existing  social  order,  that  is,  the  state  itself. 

France  sought  to  change  from  a  mooarcby  to  a  republic  She 
was  great,  powerful,  intellectual,  and  enthusiastic.  Never  could 
the  attempt  have  been  made  under  more  favorable  auspices. 
She  was  aided,  or  not  Impeded,  in  the  outset,  by  the  very  orders 
iu  the  state  wljich  had  the  greatest  privileges  to  lose;  the  Bu^ 
rounding  nations,  the  whole  world  sym]iathized  with  her,  aud 
applauded  her  movement ;  and  yet  her  failure  was  striking,  and 
uo  man  can  doubt,  if  he  has  ordinary  judgment,  that,  if  she 
had  not  returned  to  her  old  constitution,  or  iu  part  returaed, 
she  would  ere  this  have  been  blotted  out  from  the  chart  at 
Europe  as  an  independent  nation.  Her  present  uneasiness,  her 
present  unsettled  and  ominous  state,  and  all  the  difBcultiee  she 
hiis  to  encounter  gi'ow  out  of  her  return  having  been  partial,  in- 
Klead  of  complete.  The  moat  glorious  period  of  French  history 
eince  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  perhap  since  St.  Louis, 
is  that  of  Chnrlc-H  the  Tenth, — a  man  and  a  prince  to  whom 
history  la  not  likely  to  do  justice.  The  Bourbons  committed 
great  faults,  aud  they  deserved,  and  drew  down  upon  their 
guilty  heads  the  vengeance  of  Almighty  God ;  but  if  the  fam- 
ily had,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  or  in  ita 
bit  atAges.  listened   to  the  Count  d'Artois,  or  if  Fiance  bad 
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Deen  wise  enough  to  understand  bl»  character  nnd  apprccinta 
the  Gi'iniiess  o(  his  principles  when  he  became  Charles  the 
Tenth,  she  would  now  have  been  in  the  posae^ion  of  her  an- 
cient  constitution  and  of  all  her  ancient  glory.  There  would 
have  been  no  "glorious  three  days,"  no  programme  de  S&lel 
lie  Ville,  no  Buch  anomaly  as  a  "  citizen  king," — a  king  by 
virtue  of  the  Bourse,  it  is  true,  but  only  so  much  the  better. 
The  same  impossibility  of  changing  the  constitution  without 
dt^stroyiiig  social  order  we  aee  in  the  recent  Listoiy  of  Sp^n 
and  Portugal.  Each  of  these  kingdoms,  Spain  especially,  play- 
ud  at  no  distant  dat«  a  distinguished  part  among  tjie  kingdoms 
of  Europe ;  but  both  are  nov^  fallen  so  low  that  tiiere  ai'e  few 
so  poor  as  to  do  them  reverence.  It  ia  nut  difficult  to  Uaaa 
their  present  degradation,  we  say  not  to  efforts  at  social  amelior' 
ation,  but  to  efforts  to  ameliorate  their  sodal  condition  by  or- 
ganic changes,  or  fundamental  changes  in  the  political  eonsti- 
tntion  of  the  state,  that  is,  to  revolutionism,  and  tiiey  must 
return  substantially  to  their  old  national  constitutions,  lapse  into 
anaivhy  and  barbarism,  or  be  absorbed  by  their  more  powerful 

We  have  found  in  our  historical  residing  no  instance  of  'a 
fundamental  change  of  the  national  constitution  that  was  euo- 
cessful.  Kever  does  a  republic  become  a  monarchy,  or  a  raon- 
aj^ihy  a  republic,  without  the  virtual  destruction  of  the  etat«, 
Athens  was  originally  monarchical,  tampered,  we  suspect,  by  both 
aristocracy  and  democracy.  The  democratic  element  finally 
gained  the  maalery ;  but  it  retained  the  ascendency  for  only  one 
hundred  and  four  years.  Solon  himself  saw  the  PisiatratJdiB, 
and  die  whole  period  was  one  of  political  turmoil,  of  change, 
and  usurpation,  and  the  goremment  was  almost  always  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  chief^  who  ruled,  with  or  without  law,  during 
his  ascendency,  very  much  as  lie  pleased.  The  smaller  Grecian 
dties,  which  adopted  the  republican  order  with  soiroely  an  es- 
ception,  in  brief  space, fell  under  the  rule  of  tyrants  or  usurperai. 
We  make  no  account  of  Rome,  because  her  constitution  was 
origiaoily  patrician,  a  modificiittiaa  of  the  pabiwch^.  and  tha 
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roval  atithority  acted  not  renlly  on  the  i>e'oi>le,  but  simply  on  the 
jmtriciiiti,  or  head  of  the  ffeiis.  The  abolition  of  the  roynl  nnd 
iliB  substitution  of  [lie  coneiilar  aiitliority  were  no  fiindameTilat 
i-lmuiju  in  thn  constitution;  ncr  was  tlie  cslablishment,  at  a 
htttft  period,  of  the  tribunilial  veto ;  for  the  positive  power  ot 
llic  state  continued  where  it  had  been  placed  by  Romulus,  in  the 
patrician  body.  The  change  to  the  imperiiil  government  was 
pertiH[i3  more  fiindamenlnl,  nnd  makes  decidedly  for  the  doctrine 
we  maintain  ;  for  just  in  proportion  as  the  constitution  was 
changed  nnder  the  emperor*,  and  they  usurped  the  functions  of 
the  Senate,  Ri^me  declined,  and  continued  to  decline,  till  it  was 


In  fact,  if  we  may  credit  at  all  the  lessons  of  history,  the 
change  of  the  original  constitution  of  a  state,  if  fundamental 
and  permanent,  is  always  and  inevitably  the  destruction  of  the 
state  itself.  It  is  as  easy  to  extract  the  soul  from  the  body,  and 
give  tu  tho  body  another  soul,  without  causing  death,  as  to  take 
from  a  stite  its  original  (;onat!tntion  and  give  it  a  new  one,  and 
Btjil  retain  the  life  of  the  nation.  If  the  original  conatitution 
hfis  died  out,  the  nation  is  dead,  and  you  cau  no  more  give  it  a 
new  constitution  and  restore  it  to  life,  than  you  can  give  to  a 
dead  body  a  new  soul,  and  render  it  once  more  a  living  body. 
The  new  constitution  must  come  in  with  a  new  people,  which 
subjects  and  takes  the  place  of  the  old,  as  is  clearly  ev*iuccd  in 
the  case  of  the  downfall  of  the  old  Roman  empire,  and  the  lise 
of  the  modern  Etates  of  Europe.  Even  religion  heraelf  cannot 
prevent  it ;  she  mny  delay  the  catastrophe,  but  she  has  no  power 
to  avert  it.  Coustantine.  Theodoslus,  Justinian,  cannot  pre- 
vent tlie  doom  of  Rome,  old  or  new.  The  Northem  barbarian 
executes  it  upon  the  one,  the  Turk  upon  the  other.  ITie  vast 
populataons  of  Asia  have  no  indigenous  power  to  rise  from 
llieir  degi'ndntion,  and  they  will  be  restored  never,  unless  con- 
quered and  subjected  by  a  people  already  li\-irg,  already  in  pos- 
on  of  a  constitution  in  Its  hfb  and  vigor,  because  their  old 
political  constitutions  are  effete,  and  they  now  subsist  as  papu- 
I  t^wm  nthor  thui  sb  statei. 
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Cod,  by  giiing  in  bLs  provJilenue  u  parUcular  constitution  ta 
H  particular  people,  Lns  fixed  iis  law,  tlie  law  of  its  life,  ita  pros- 
perity, and  ita  durHtioii.  No  people  sunivea  its  eoiiBtitutiou. 
The  overthrow  of  our  republican  constjtulion  would  bo  our  po- 
litical death.  Spanish  America,  if  it  does  not  reesbiblbii  Ita 
cHiginol  monarchicBl  and  aristocratic  order,  must  either  kjise  iiit<> 
complete  barbarism,  or  be  absorbed  by  us.  The  Canadas  Itave 
fooliebly  attempted  once,  perhaps  may  attempt  again,  independ- 
ence of  the  mother  country,  in  riew  of  establishing  the  republi- 
can regime ;  they  have  thus  tar  fiiiled,  for  tliey  have  royalty  and 
nobility  in  their  conKtitution.  If  Lower  Oiiunilu  had  not  bnd, 
she  would,  in  what  we  call  our  Revolution,  have  made  common 
cause  witli  us,  gained  her  independence,  and  become  a  member 
of  our  confederacy.  Some  Young  Irelauders  appear  to  us  also 
to  dream  of  republicanism  or  democracy  for  Ireland.  Thoy 
^uld  not  be  madder.  The  cotistituliuu  of  Ireland  is  not,  never 
wns,  and  never  can  be,  republican.  Royalty  and  nobility  are 
esscntiid  elements  of  it. 

But  let  no  one  be  so  silly  as  to  imagine  that  the  conservative 
prinoiple  cnnt«aded  for  by  Count  de  Maistre  is  hostile  to  sucn 
social  meliorations  and  such  Hdministrative  changes  as  time  and 
its  vidasitudea  may  render  necessary  or  expedient.  But  the 
true  socinl  reformer  is  the  state  physician,  and  proceeds  in  regard 
to  the  Bta(«  precisely  as  the  medical  doctor  does  in  regai'd  to  the 
human  body.  Ha  seeks  always  to  heal  the  disorders  of  the  state 
without  destroying  or  impariog  the  constitntion,  and  by  the 
appli«ition  of  snch  remedies  as  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  tho 
constitution.  If  the  constitution  is  already  broken  up  and  be- 
come incurable,  lie  knows  there  is  no  effectual  remedy,  and  tliBt 
complete  dissolution,  sooner  or  later,  must  inevitably  ensue. 
But  if  be  finds  the  constitntion  still  sound  nt  bottom,  he  seeks 
simply  to  restoi'c  it  to  its  normal  state,  and  to  guard  against 
whatever  would  tend  to  impai-  its  healthy  and  vigorous  action, 
In  other  words,  ho  restores,  but  does  not  seek  to  create ;  devel- 
opH,  but  does  not  attempt  to  institute. 
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administrative  changes  in  tlie  Icmporitl  government  i^  tbe  I 
of  tbe  Ohiircb.  How  fur  tlie  reforms  be  Lat  introduced  o 
[)osed  eiiteD J,  we  are  not  able  to  »ay ;  and  how  fdr  they  tvill 
efltfct  the  end  iutoiided,  and  serve  to  tranquiUize  the  turbulent 
Bjnrila,  the  unprincipled  and  aiubitiouB,  among  hia  subjects,  it  is 
not  for  us  to  judge,  or  even  to  inquire.  But  we  can  easily  be- 
lieve that  in  an  old  government,  like  tliat  of  the  Roman  Slabss, 
lome  administrative  abuses  may  with  the  kpse  of  time  have 
crept  in,  and  that  the  alterations  which  for  the  last  hundred  yean 
have  been  taking  place  around  them  have  rendered  eoaie  admin- 
istrative changes  expedient.  As  a  wise  and  judicbus  prince,  as 
a  watohiul  and  tender  fittbcr,  the  Fo[ie  seems  to  believe  such  to 
be  the  fact,  and  to  he  determined  to  correct  the  former  and  to 
iotroduco  the  latt«r ;  tuid  for  this  he  has  been  applauded  to  the 
echo,  rather  in  the  hope  of  inducing  him  to  go  Girther,  we  ap- 
prehend, than  from  any  real  satisfaction  felt  for  what  he  has  thus 
fer  done  or  pto|>oaed-  But  we  confess,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
shouts  which  ring  in  our  eara,  and  the  loud  praises  he  has  se- 
cured from  those  whose  praise  is  always  suspicious,  we  have  seen 
in  hiin  not  the  least  conceivable  tendency  to  countenance  the 
misnamed  Liberalism  now  ea  rife  in  the  European  populations- 
Tliey  who  flatter  themselves  that  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  uf  Chris- 
tendom, it  about  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  tlie  Liberals, 
an  their  leader  in  the  war  against  legitimacy,  will  find  their  shouts 
have  been  premature,  and  their  hopes  fallacious,  lliat  Pius  the 
Ninth  is  the  father  of  his  people,  that  his  sympathies  are  with 
the  oppressed  and  down-trodden  of  all  nations,  tiiat  he  is  the 
uncompwrnising  eneniy  of  injustice  and  arbitrary  rule,  whether 
of  kings  or  peoples,  is  no  doubt  true,  and  in  saying  so  we  only 
say  he  b  Pope ;  hut  becaune  this  is  true,  we  ha*e  the  fullest  as- 
surance that  nothing  can  bo  tiirther  trom  his  thoughts  and  in- 
tentions than  to  countenance,  even  in  the  remotest  degree,  the 
mad  and  ruinous  radicalism  or  socialism  of  the  d*y,  or  thai,  it 
has  aught  to  hope  from  him  i>ut  liiii  anatiiema. 

We  know  the  enemies  of  law  and  order  have  rejoiced ;  we 
know  that  even  some  Catholics,  placing  their  politics,  utuon 
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MKmely  nc  doubt,  before  their  religion,  have  flattered  themselvea 
that  our  llo\y  Fatlier  seeks  to  effect  »ii  Alliance  between  Caibo- 
licity  and  moderD  sodBliam;  but  he  U  the  Vicar  of  Jesu^  Christ, 
not  B  pupil  from  the  school  of  the  apostate  De  Lamenuais,  and 
can  no  more  form  nn  itUiance  with  socialism  than  with  deapot- 
mn.  One  Pope  is  not  in  the  habit  of  reversing,  in  wliat  involves 
B  principle,  the  detasiona  of  another.  We  all  know  the  doctrine 
of  the  PAvenir;  we  all  know  that  afler  thu  revolution  of  July, 
1880,  De  Laincnnais  sought  to  persuade  the  Church  to  mnke 
common  cause  with  the  European  populations  against  their  jm>- 
liticiil  sovereigns,  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  tlie  people, 
and  trust  for  her  supjwrt  to  their  holy  instincta ;  and  we  all 
tnow  the  an'swer  lie  recei»'ed  from  Rome.  The  Church  throws 
herself  into  the  arms  of  neither  the  people  nor  the  sovereigns  ; 
she  relies  for  support  on  no  power  foreign  to  herself.  She  rests 
on  God  alone,  who  has  promised  to  be  with  her  all  days  unto 
the  consnmmaiion  of  the  world.  She  forms  no  alliances.  ITin 
Mcts  may  trim  their  saiia  to  the  breeze,  and  appeal  now  to  des- 
potbni  and  now  to  liberalism,  now  seek  to  avail  theiueelvos  of  a 
:em[>erance  excitement,  and  now  of  an  AboLiUonist  or  a  socialist 
movement,  lor  they  are  all  impotent  in  themselves,  and  can 
subsist  otily  by  means  of  Nuppliea  drawn  from  abroad.  But  the 
Cliurch  draws  a)]  her  support  and  all  her  motive  power  fium 
within,  from  God  himself.  Her  ensign  is  the  ci'oss,  the  cross 
alone,  and  her  baltle-crj-,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  is  J)eui  vuU. 
As  she  withstood  the  despotic  lendeney  of  kings  and  emiierors 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  taught  the  sovereigns  tJiat  they  held 
their  power  as  a  trust  from  G'>d,  and  were  bound  to  exercise  it 
for  the  good  of  their  subjects,  so  will  she  withstand  the  popular 
tendencies  towards  license  and  anarchy,  and  teach  the  people 
that  their  duty  and  their  interest  are  in  the  munteimuce  of  the 
order  Almighty  God  has  established  for  them,  and  in  frank  and 
conscien'ious  submission  to  law. 

Nothing  could  be  madder,  on  the  part  of  Catholics  with  ub. 
than  to  adopt  the  radicalism  of  the  coujitry.  Our  only  security 
here  is.  ia  the  supiemscy  ef  the  law,  and  the-  pievailing  sense  df 
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its  sacredneas,  without  which  its  supremacy  is  imjiossible.     TTifl   I 
Cathijltc  who  does  nol  \vish  to  [mve  the  waj  for  the  confiscntion  i 
of  the  property  of  his  Church,  and  for  the  suppression  of  his  1 
worship  in  Uiese  States,  must  beware  how  he  binds  himself  tc  ] 
the  extreme  liberalisjtt  of  the  tounti^',  tind  aids  the  tendency   > 
now  so  active,  under  the  name  of  progi'ess,  to  sweep  away  all 
Ihe  {fuarantiea  of  law.     It  is  natural  that  persona  who  have  du- 
ring their  whole  lives  felt  only  the  pressure  of  governipent,  and 
EinowD  government  only  in  its  abuses,  should  on  coining  here 
be  disposed  to  adopt  extreme  views,  and  think  only  of  restricting 
the  sphere  and  diminishing  t!ie  power  of  government ;  and  it  ia 
natural  also,  thai,  finding  their  j'eligion  generally  anpopular,  they 
should  seek  to  conciliate  favor  for  it,  or  to  acquire  popularity  fbr 
theraselves,  by  falling  in  with  the  popular  political  current,  and 
showing  themselves  entlmsiastic  in  their  support  of  the  duminaut 
tendency  of  the  counlry ;  but  in  doing  either  they  are  as  far 
from  consulting  their  tme  interest  as  they  are  their  duty  ns  Cath- 
olics.    Majorities  may  protect  themselves ;  minorities  have  t 
]iroti'clion  but  in  the  sacrednesa  and  supremacy  of  law. .  The  law  ] 
is  light  as  it  is ;  wo  must  study  to  keep  it  so ;  and  if  we  do,  v 
shall  always  throw  our  influence  on  the  conservative  side,  nev 
011  (he  radical  side. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  doctrine  we  contend  for  is  op- 
p<»ed  to  progress  ;  but  it  is  opposed  to  progress  in  no  sense  in 
which  progress  is  not  a  delusion.  There  is  progress  of  individa- 
nk,  bnt  no  progress  of  human  nature, — a  progress  of  particular 
nations,  but  none  of  the  race.  Kations  are  like  indi\idual» ; 
they  are  born  with  their  peculiar  coiisttutiona  and  capacities, 
which  determine  all  that  they  can  be.  They  grow  up  like  indi- 
viduals, attain  their  growth,  their  maturity,  decline  into  old  age, 
beooaie  enfeebled,  and  die,  and  pass  away.  It  is  the  universal 
law,  and  there  is  no  eli^r  vitce  for  nations  any  more  than  for 
individuals.  The  Rosicrucians  pretended  that  it  is  possible  iu 
tlie  case  of  the  individual  to  ward  off  death  and  maintain  per- 
petual youth,  and  Godwin,  and  Balzac,  and  Bulwcr  liav 
llw  w^tiw  the  t^eme  of  interesting  romances,  as  all  Itoow  vim   , 
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bave  read  Si.  Leon,  Le  Cmitenaire,  and  Zanon't,  and  our  modern 
politicians  try  tn  perauiide  us  to  believe  the  aame  is  possible  wilb 
regard  to  the  state ;  but,  iu  either  case,  it  s  a  mere  dream  of  the 
fancj'  or  a  delusion  of  the  devil.  Tha  limits  of  our  rmtional  pro- 
gress are  fixed  by  the  inherent  prineiplee  of  our  constitution,  and 
it  is  madness  to  dream  of  passing  beyood  them. 

In  conlusion,  we  would  express  oui'  thanks  tn  the  transistor 
of  the  excellent  little  work  which  we  have  made  the  text  of 
our  remarks.  He  has  done  his  task  with  taste  and  fidelity,  and 
the  notes  he  has  annexed  to  the  work  add  to  ila  permanent 
vnluG.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  the  translator  has  not 
done  ;  but  as  he  knows  what  it  is,  and  as  it  concems  him  per- 
sonally, we  say  no  more.  Disagreeing  with  t)e  Maistre  as  to  hia 
monarchical  views,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  our  own  country, 
and  avowing  it  as  our  full  and  settled  conviction  tliat  the  desti' 
ny  of  our  country  is  inseparable  from  the  destiny  of  its  republi- 
can constitntion,  we  yet  recommend  bis  Essay  as  worthy  of 
general  study,  and  as  nlmiisi  the  only  sensible  politjcul  pamphlet 
that  has  ever  been  published  amongst  us.  Our  politicians  may 
slight  it,  may  denounce  it,  and  denounce  us  for  recommending 
it;  but  if  they  do,  so  much  the  worse  for  them,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  country. 
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OoR  orators  have  invested  the  Fourth  of  July  with  so  many 
disturbing  associations,  that  our  citizens  are  gradually  becoming 
less  and  less  disposed  to  greet  its  annual  return  with  those  fes- 
tivities which  it  was  the  hope  of  our  fathers  would  continue  to 

•  An  Oration  aeliTered  before  the  AutVoHtiea  of  the  City  of  BoMon 
in  the  Tremont  Temple,  Julj  4.  1546.      Sy  Fl.krcHEK  WeMTSB 
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mark  it  tli>'uiigh  all  generations  to  come.  Still,  it  is  a  day 
ancrcd  in  the  affections  of  every  American  citizen,  and  it  cannot 
come  round  without  exciting  lively  emotJona  of  gratitude  and 
'oy  in  every  American  heart  The  birth  of  a  nation  is  an  event 
to  be  remembered,  and  the  day  on  which  it  takes  ita  rank  in  tiio 
fumily  of  independent  nations  is  well  de-ierving  to  be  set  apart  by 
Eome  service,  at  once  joyous  and  solemn,  recounting  the  glory 
whicti  Laa  been  won,  the  blessings  which  have  been  I'cteived, 
and  pointing  Ut  the  high  destiny  imd  grave  responsibilities  to 
ivhich  the  new  people  are  called. 

The  orations  ordinarily  given  oD  our  naUonal  auniversary  aro 
of  that  peculiar  sort  which  it  is  said  neither  gods  nor  men  can 
tolerate.  They  are  tawdry  and  tnrgid,  fall  of  stale  declama- 
tJon  about  liberty,  fulsome  and  disgusting  glorihcation  of  our- 
selves as  a  people,  or  uncalled-for  denunciaUons  of  those  states 
and  empires  that  have  not  seen  proper  to  adopt  political  institu- 
tions similar  to  our  own.  Yet  we  may,  perhaps,  be  too  fastidi- 
ous in  onr  taste,  and  too  sweeping  in  onr  censures.  Boys  will 
be  boys,  and  dnlness  will  be  dulneas,  and  when  either  is  install- 
ed "  orator  of  the  day,"  the  performance  must  needs  be  boyisti 
or  dtill.  But  when  the  number  of  orations  annually  called  forth 
by  our  national  jubilee,  from  all  sorts  of  persons,  tliroughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  is  considered,  we  may  rather 
wonder  that  so  many  are  produced  which  do  credit  to  their  au- 
thors, Mid  fall  not  far  below  the  owasion,  than  that  there  are  so 
few.  All  are  not  mere  school-boy  productions  ;  all  are  not  pat- 
riofasm  on  tiptoe,  nor  eloquence  on  stilts.  Every  year  sends  out 
not  a  few,  which,  for  tlieir  sound  sense,  deep  thouglit,  subdued 
passion,  earnest  spirit,  manly  tone,  and  chaste  expression,  de- 
serve an  honorable  place  in  our  nutioual  literature.  There  are — 
and  perhaps  as  large  a  proportion  as  we  ought  to  expect — 
Fourth  of  July  orators,  who,  while  they  indulge  in  not  unseem- 
ly exultations,  forget  to  disgust  us  with  untimely  rant  about 
self-government,  the  marvellous  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the 
DiHBses,  and  the  industrial  miracles  they  are  daily  performing; 
who  ahoff  by  their  reserve,  rather  than  by  thjji 
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tioD,  thai  thej  have  Americnn  hearts",  and  confidt-nce  ii.  Aiueri 
can  patriotUtn  and  American  instill itiona.  A  peojjle  n  )t  facti- 
tiously great  Las  no  occasion  to  speak  of  its  greatnesi ;  and 
true  pati'lotism  expresses  itself  in  deeds,  nut  worc'.B.  The  real 
Amorican  patri<<ts  are  not  those  shallow  brains  and  giurard 
hearts  which  are  always  prating  of  the  American  spirit,  Ameri* 
can  genius,  American  interests,  Amcricnn  greatncsa,  and  calling 
for  an  American  party;  bat  those  calm,  quiet,  self-possesssd 
spirits  who  rarely  lliink  of  asking  themselves  whether  ihey  are 
Americans  or  not,  and  who  are  too  sincere  and  ardent  in  their 
patmjliaro  to  imagine  it  cko  be  necessary  to  parade  \U  titles. 
Their  patriotism  has  no  suspicions,  no  jealousies,  no  fenrs,  no 
seif-cousciousuesa.  It  is  too  deep  for  words.  It  is  silent,  majes- 
tic. It  is  where  the  country  is,  does  what  she  bids,  and,  though 
sacritidng  all  upon  her  altars,  never  dreams  that  it  is  doing  any 
thing  estraordinaiy.  There  is,  perhaps,  more  of  this  genuine 
patriotism  in  the  American  people  than  stranger?,  or  even  we 
ourselves,  commonly  suppose.  The  foam  floats  on  the  surface, 
and  is  whirled  hither  and  thither  by  each  shifting  breeze ;  but 
below  are  the  sweet,  silent,  and  deeji  waters. 

Among  the  oraliona  delivered  on  our  great  natiouat  festival, 
which  we  would  not  willingly  foi^t,  the  one  before  us  by  Mr. 
Fielcher  Webster,  eldest  son  of  the  Hon,  Daniel  Webster,  de- 
serves a  high  rank.  It  is  free  from  the  principal  faults  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  simple  and  chaste  in  its  style  and  language, 
bold  and  maaly  in  its  tone  and  spirit,  and,  in  the  main,  sound 
and  jast  in  doctrine  and  sentaraent.  Tt  frequently  reminds  us 
of  the  qualities  which  mark  the  productions  of  the  author's  dJs- 
tinguisbed  &ther,  and  which  have  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
American  orators ;  and  it  bears  ample  evidence,  that,  with  time, 
experience,  and  effort,  the  son  need  not  be  found  unworthj-  of 
euch  a  fetber. 

Certainly,  we  do  not  subscribe  to  every  sentiment,  view,  or 
argument  of  this  eloquent  i  ration  ;  but  we  lilte  iu  frank  ».ad 
manly  tone,  its  independent  and  earnest  spirit,  and  we  aocipt 
without  reserve  the  leading  doctrine  it 
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fiirlli.     We  are  ako  grateful  to  Mr.  Webster  for  taviog 
ihe  moral  courage  to  asMrt  great  truths  in  a  comniiiiiitj'  w 
they  can  win  little  applause,  and  to  administer  a  well  merited 
rebuke  to  certain  dangerous  ultnusms  when  and  where  it  was 
not  uncalled  for.     He  has  proved  that  ha  is  not  unworthy  to 
be  reckoued  a  freeman  and  a  patriot,  and  he  deserves  and  will 
receive  the  approbation  of  all  who  can  distinguish  between 
words  and  things,  and  prefer  sound  sense  and  solid  wisdom  to 
inad  fanaticism  and  hollow  cant.     It  is  cheering  to  find  c 
yomig  men  rising  above  the  tendencies  of  the  age  and  country, 
and  manifesting  some  respect  for  the  wisdom  and  virtu&of  ttieir  , 
ancestora,  and  indicating  lliat  they  have  some  suspicion  that  all  I 
that  is  wise  and  just  was  not  born  with  the  new  generatioi 
possibly  may  not  die  with  it.     It  permits  us  to  hope  thingt 
not  have  gone  quite  so  badly  with  us  as  we  had  feared ;  tbat  ' 
the  people  are  less  unsound  at  the  core  than  we  had  dared  be-  i 
lieve;  that,  after  all,  there  is  a  redeemitig  spirit  at  work  among  I 
them;  and  that  our  noble  experiment  in  behalf  of  popular  in-  J 
stitutjons  may  qot  be  destined  to  a  speedy  failui 

Our  great  danger  lies  in  the  radical  tendency  which  has  be>  ] 
come  so  wide,  deep,  and  active  in  the  American  people.     "Wfl 
have,  to  a  great  extent,  ceased  to  regard  any  thing  as  sacred  oi 
venerable ;  we  spurn  what  is  old ;  war  against  what  is  fixed 
and  labor  to  set  all  religious,  domestic,  and  social  institatdom 
afloat  on  the  wild  and  tumultuous  sea  of  speculation  and  axperi- 
meiit.     Nothing  has  hitherto  gone  right;  nothing  has  been 
achieved  that  is  worth  retaining ;  and  man  and  Pi'ovidence  have 
thus  lar  done  nothing  but  commit  one  continued  series  of  blun-  ^ 
ders.     All  things  are  to  be  reconstructed ;  the  world  is  to  ba  ^ 
wcast,  and  by  our  own  wisdom  and  strength.     We  must  bor- 
row no  light  from  the  past,  adopt  none  of  its  maxims,  and  take  ] 
no  data  from  iU  experience.     Even  langu^e  itself  wliich  only 
embodies  the  thoughts,  convictions,  sentiments,  hopes,  affections, 
and  aspirations  of  the  race,  cannot  serve  as  a  medium  of  inter- 
course between  man  and  man.     It  is  not  safe  to  aftirra  that 
lU#ck  is  black,  for  (lie  word  bitfeik  only  naam  ^  idea  whifili  tltt 
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put  ent«ttainecl,  nnd  must  likely  a  false  idea.  With  such  a 
tendency,  wide  and  deep,  strong  and  acti\-c,  we  cannot  but  ap- 
prabcnd  tbe  must  serioua  dangers.  Witti  it  tbere  can  be  no 
permanent  instituUous,  no  goverDinent,  no  society,  no  virtue,  no 
■well-being. 

There  is  much  to  strengthen  this  radical  tendency.  It  is 
natural  to  the  inexperienced,  tl)c  conceited,  and  the  vain ;  anci 
it  can  hardly  fiul  to  be  powerful  in  a  community  where  tiese 
bav«  tadlities  for  occupying  prominent  and  commanding  posi- 
tions. Young  enthusiasts,  taught  lo  '■  remember,  when  they 
are  old,  not  to  forget  the  dreams  of  their  youth,"  th;it  is,  not  to 
profit  by  experience,  and  not  doubting  that  what  they  were 
^iioraat  of  yesterday  was  known  by  no  oae,  and  that  they  must 
needs  be  as  far  in  advance  of  all  the  world  as  they  are  of  their 
own  infancy,  bring  benevolent  affection,  disinterested  zeal,  and 
conscientiousness  to  its  aid  ;  political  aspirants,  reckless  of  prin- 
ciple and  greedy  of  place,  appeal  to  it  as  tJieir  most  facile  means 
of  success;  and  the  mass  of  tiie  people,  finding  their  passions 
flattered,  and  their  prejudices  undisturbed,  are  thrown  ofF  their 
guard,  presume  all  is  right,  and  cherish  unconsciously  the  ene- 
my that  is  to  destroy  them.  A  factitious  public  opinion  grow* 
up,  becomes  supreme,  to  which  whoever  wishes  for  some  con- 
sideration in  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  must  offer  in- 
cense, and  which  lie  must  presume  on  no  occasion  to  contradict. 
The  majority  of  the  people,  indeed,  may  not  be  represented  by  this 
opinion, — may,  it  is  true,  not  approve  it;  but  they  are  isolated 
one  from  another,  minding  each  their  own  sfiairs,  and  ignorant 
of  their  numbers  and  strength ;  while  the  few,  by  their  union, 
mutual  aequaintanoe,  concert,  and  clamor,  are  able  to  silence 
any  single  voice  not  raised  in  adulation  of  their  idol.  Political 
pai'ljes  conspire  to  the  same  end.  One  party  to-day,  ambitioua 
of  success,  courts  tLis  factitious  public  opinion  as  a  useful  anx- 
iiiary,  and  succeeds;  the  other  must  do  so  to-morrow,  or 
abandon  all  hope^  of  succeeding.  Then  follows  a  strife  of 
parties,  which  shpll  bid  highest,  and  tiulradical  the  other.     The 
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reality  (lisajipj'ovn  it,  :iiiil  iii  tbiir  i'i^;?liii^  liave  no  sympsthj 
wi.iL  il.  Hence,  the  evii  goes  ever  from  hHd  to  worse.  Un 
liappily,  this  is  no  fiinc^  sketch.  We  have  seen  it,  and  we  seo 
it  daily  yssa  under  our  own  eyes,  aud  not,  we  eoDfe^e,  without 
lively  alarm  for  our  beloved  country  and  her  popular  iosti- 
t  II I  ion  9. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  mora  than  ordinary  pleasure  that  we  see 
iimong  our  young  men,  in  whose  hands  are  the  destinies  of  oat 
country,  whose  ™wb  and  passions  and  intereste  miiBl  be  con- 
sulted by  any  party  aspiiing  to  power  and  jilaue,  some  symp- 
tuitts  of  an  opposing  tendency,  Right  gind  are  we  that  the 
young  "  sovereigns"  show  sotne  signs  of  beginning  to  take  Bound- 
er Qud  more  practical  views,  and  to  cherish  a  reaction  ag^at 
the  ultraisma  of  the  day.  This  oration,  and  some  other  indica- 
tions, which  have  not  escaped  our  noticp,  prove  to  iis  that  thera 
ia  a  returning  respect  for  the  wisdom  of  experience,  and  that 
the  reign  of  the  Garrisons,  the  Parkers,  the  Suinners,  the  O'Sul- 
livans,  the  Channings,  the  Abby  Folsorns,  et  id  ortme  ffenus,  ap* 
pi'oachea  its  lerminatJon,  and  that  henceforth  practical  sense  and 
wise  eii|>erience  will  at  least  dispute  the  throne  with  fimatjc  zeal, 
blind  enthusiasm,  and  bloated  conceit. 

In  preparing  this  oration,  Mr.  Webster  must  have  been  con- 
scious that  he  was  running  athwart  the  views  of  many  whom 
most  of  us  have  been  accustomed  to  hold  in  high  esteem,  and 
that,  in  venturing  to  asseit  the  lawt\iln«$s  of  war  and  the  obK- 
gatiou  of  the  citizen  to  obey  the  government,  he  would  be  at- 
taching every  class  of  fanatica  in  the  land,  and  could  not  tail  to 
incur  the  unmitigated  wrath  and  hostility  of  the  whole  modem 
"  Peace"-  party.  Yet  his  courage  did  not  fail  him.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  misgivings  before  even  the  awful 
shade  of  the  late  Noah  Worcester,  founder  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  and  he  has  dared  consult  his  relations  as  a  man 
and  a  citizen,  and  to  lay  it  down  as  hia  nile  of  action,  that  ho  it 
responsible,  not  to  the  self-created  associations  of  tlie  day,  U> 
the  reigning  cant  of  the  time  and  place,  but  solely  to  his  God 

d  Jw  country.    For  this,  however  mudthenaybsec 
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oy  fanatical  reformers,  we  honor  him,  and  for  tiiis  every  riglit- 
Blinded  man  will  iioQor  bim  ;  for  in  tliis  he  has  naserted  his  in 
dependcDce,  and  set  an  example  worthy  of  imitalion. 

The  m^u  h>[iic  of  Uiis  onitJon  is  tlie  lawfulness  of  war,  aiid 
the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  obey  the  goveroTnent, — a  topic  at  alt 
times  interesting  and  important,  and  especidly  so  at  thid  time, 
nhen  we  are  actuully  engaged  in  a  war  nith  a  neighboring  re- 
public, the  necessity  of  which  k  questioned  by  many  of  our  cit- 
izens ;  and  Avhen  there  is  widely  prevalent  a  notion  that  the  dt' 
izen  is  under  no  moral  obligation  to  obey  the  law,  if  it  does  not 
chaiice  to  coincide  with  his  own  private  convictions  of  justicii 
and  «(pediency.  We  ^ree  in  the  raain  with  the  view  of  tlii» 
topic  which  the  author  takes,  and  gladly  avail  ourselves  oi  thr^ 
occawon  to  inabe  some  additional  remarks  of  one  own,  whidi 
may  tend  to  illustrate  and  confirm  it,  though  the  readers  of  the 
oration  may,  perhaps,  consider  them  quite  superfluous. 

The  war  of  1812,  declared  by  this  country  against  Great 
Britain,  as  is  well  known,  was  exceedingly  unpopular  in  the  New 
Eughmd  States, — not,  indeed,  in  consequence  of  any  especiid 
portiflltty  for  Great  Britain  herself,  nor  because  they  were  leas 
patriotic  than  the  other  members  of  the  confederacy,  but  be- 
cafise  the  chief  burdens  of  ths  war  fell  upon  them,  in  the  ruin 
it  brought  to  their  commerce  and  its  dependent  ioterests,  then 
their  principal  interesK  It  is  not  for  us  to  pronounce  any  opin- 
ion ou  the  justice  or  expediency  of  that  war ;  but  we  cannot 
censure  witli  extreme  severity  the  New  England  people  for  be- 
ing strongly  opposed  to  it.  Yet  there  can  be  do  question,  ihat, 
in  the  madness  of  the  moment,  the  opposition  was  carried  to 
wholly  unjustifiable  lengths,  and,  though  we  willingly  acquit  it 
of  all  treasonable  intentions,  it  in  reality  stopped  only  this  side 
-jf  treason.  Some  weak-minded  but  well  disposed  New  England 
m':-isters,  incapable  of  taking  comprehensive  views  and  of  seek- 
ing to  remedy  an  evil  by  attacking  it  in  ito  principle,  seeing  ihs 
danger  to  the  union,  to  the  stability  of  our  institutions,  < 
AmtA  by  tto  oppowtkaL  to  the  tot,  vimh  Ihey  never  tlionghl 
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of  censuring  or  attempting  to  moderate,  Ijiraentiiig  the  very  u> 
>iou8  e\'ils  suffered  by  their  fricnda  and  tieigbbora,  and  laking  it 
for  granted  that  the  war  w:is  niioUy  uanecessary  and  unjust, 
made  the  grand  discovery  in  moral  theology  thnt  war  ia  ntalum 
'  in  se,  is  always  unnecessary,  and  can  never  be  lawful.  They 
without  much  delsy  prtKeeded,  more  suo,  to  form  an  association 
ngaiiiBt  war,  and  to  preach,  lecture,  and  issue  tracts  in  favor  of 
universal  peace.  They  appealed  to  tlie  prejudices  against  the 
actual  war,  and  to  general  philanthropy.  New  Englanders,  es- 
pecially Bostonians,  are  rarely  insensibio  to  the  appeal  to  philan- 
thropy. Since  the  softening  down  of  some  of  the  asperities  of 
their  primitive  Puritanism,  which  took  place  in  the  hitter  lialf 
of  the  last  century,  they  have  been  justly  remarkable  for  their 
philanthropy, — no  people  in  the  world  more  so,  IndiTstrions, 
frugal,  economical,  they  certainly  are ;  but  mean,  sordid,  miserly, 
they  are  not,  and  are  incapable  of  being.  They  are,  in  truth, 
open,  frank,  generous,  and  liberal,  with  a  sort  of  passion  for 
world  reform,  which  is  one  of  their  foibles.  The  unpopularity 
of  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  popularity  of  the  appeal  to  philan- 
thropy, gave  to  the  j)eace  movement  a  speedy  and  strong  sup- 
port, till  peace  became  a  sort  of  cant  among  us,  and  it  was  haz- 
ardous to  one's  reputation  to  intimate  that  war,  terrible  as  may 
be  its  evils,  is  nevertheless  aometjmea  just  and  necessary,  . 

But  the  genuine  Yankee  is  never  satisfied  with  doing  only 
one  thing  at  a  time.  He  is  really  in  his  glory  only  when  ha 
has  some  dozen  or  more  irons  all  in  the  fire  at  once.  The  sim- 
ple question  of  peace  could  by  no  means  absorb  his  superabund- 
ant zeal  and  philanthropy,  so  he  invented  and  set  on  foot  anti- 
slavery  and  various  other  movements,  all  of  which  adopted  the 
"  peace  principle  ;"  for  the  chief  actors  in  one  were,  for  the  moat 
port,  prominent  actors  in  all.  By  means  of  agitation,  fi'oth  and 
foam,  declamation  and  rant,  of  convantions,  agents,  tracts,  lec- 
tures, sermons,  periodicals,  a  new  cods  of  morals  has  been  grad- 
ually framed  among  us ;  all  that  was  once  r^rded  as  settled 
b  now  called  in  question  ;  what  was  approved  by  the  generationa 
ffiich  preceded  ua  ianowpronouncedlow,eailhly,fien8naJ,  devil 
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eh  ;  the  fiiirest  reputations  are  blackened  ;  our  own  pfltriota 
uirI  heriX'S  nre  calumiiirtted,  and  even  Wiwliiiigton  himself  haa  d 
been  publicly  branded  as  an  "iMluimau  butcber."'     "We  are  cast  1 
i^ornpletely  adrift.     There  whs  no  Irne  jnornlity  in  the  world  be-  ■ 
Fore  these  modern  sodetJi.'B  sprung  from  the  womb  of  night,  and  1 
wo  are  required  to  look  to  a  few  canting  miniBlers,  strolling   ' 
;{>iiisters,  and  beardless  youths,  as  the  sole  authoritative  en- 
pounders  of  the  precepts  of  the  divine  law.     We  are  unable  ta   < 
determine  what  it  is  safe  to  eat  or  to  drink,  when  to  rise  up  or 
sit  dotvn,  unless  some  of  these  self-constituted  guides  condei^ctnd 
to  inform  us.     Sin  iuid  death  hover  everywhere ;  potion  lurks 
in  every  tbing,  even  in  tlie  bread  made  from  the  finest  wheat, 
and  in  the  purest  water  fiom  the  fountain  ;  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  possible  means  of  living  but  to  go  naked  and  cease  to  eat  or 
diiuk.     It  is  a  wonder  how  the  world  lias  eoutiivcd,  for  six  • 
thousand  ye.iis,  to  get  on,  how  men  and  women  liai'e  contrived 
to  be  born,  to  live,  to  grow,  and  to  persuade  themselves  that 
thf-y  enjoy  a  tolerable  share  of  health  and  vigor,  both  of  mind    ' 
and  body.  , 

The  joke,  in  fact,  becomes  serious.     Many  of  the  rising  gener-  . 
aLion  ai'e  beginning  to  take  it,  not  as  a  dull  jest,  but  as  dowtt- J 
right  earnest,     It  interferes  quite  too  much  with  the  social  and! 
domestic  business  of  life,  iinJ,  if  eonlinued  much  longer,  will  re- J 
duce  the  great  mass  of  us  to  mere  automata.     It  is,  therefore,  A 
high  time  for  what  sober  sense,  for  what  decency,  there  may 
have  been  left  iu  the  commrmity  to  speak  out,  send  these  fanat- 
ics back  to  their  native  inanity,  and  let  it  be  known,  that,  though 
for  a  time  we  have  suffered  ourselves  to  be  made  fools  t>{,  after 
all,  we  are  not  quite  so  stupid,  so  vaia  or  conceited,  as  to  imag- 
ine that  nobody  undei'stood  or  practised  tlie  moml  virtues  till 
mn  modern  associations  burst  from  darkness  to  teach  thejn ;  that 
we  really  have  not  sunk  so  low  as  to  lose  all  respect  for  our  an- 
cestors, all  iBverence  for  the  awful  past,  over  which  has  flowed 
the  tide  of  human  joy  and  hnman  som'ow,  and  to  be  wholly  u 
able  to  serve  our  own  generation  without  calnmniating  t 
■■fai(di  ^'0  flaced  ue  in  the  wgrid  mi  ?ffl4?,  g..ii 
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He  m  a  foolish  as  well  as  a  wicked  son  who  curses  the  molha 
that  bore  hjin.  There  htts  heeti,  from  the  first,  h  Pryvidenoe 
that  has  watched  over  and  ruled  in  the  affaira  gf  men  ;  our  di*- 
tant  forefathers  Lad  eyes,  eara,  hands,  intellects,  Learls,  as  well 
as  we,  and  knew  how  to  use  them,  and  did  use  tiiera,  not  at 
ways  ine£&ctaally.  How,  indeed,  would  the  hoaty  Paat,weroit 
not  that  experience  has  made  it  wise  and  taught  it  to  make  al- 
lowances for  the  folliea  and  pranks  of  youth,  laugh  at  our  solemn 
nirs  and  grave  decisions  1  How  should  we  hang  our  heada  and 
hlush,  even  to  the  tips  of  our  eara,  could  we  but  for  one  moment 
see  ourselres  ns  it  sees  ua  1  "  The  son,"  says  the  proverb, 
"  (/lints  his  father  a  fool ;  the  father  knows  hia  son  to  be  one." 
The  more  we  study  what  lias  been,  the  less  disposed  shall  we  be 
to  exult  in  what  is.  Happily,  we  begin  to  discover  soma  symp- 
toms that  there  are  those  among  us,  who  have,  now  and  then,  at 
least,  a  suspicion  that  change  is  not  always  progress,  and  that 
it  is  more  creditable  to  be  able  to  revere  wisdom  than  to  con- 
temn \L 

Wiir,  against  which  nearly  all  our  modern  fiinatics  declaim  so 
much,  and  which  in  the  new  moral  eo<le  is  utterly  prohibited,  i*, 
of  course,  not  a  thing  to  be  sought  for  its  own  sake.  lis  necess- 
ity must  always  be  lamented,  as  we  must  always  lament  that 
there  are  crimes  to  be  redressed,  or  criminals  to  be  punished,  or 
diseases  to  be  cured.  But  because  we  must  always  lament  that 
there  are  offenders  to  be  punished,  it  does  not  follow  that  to 
punish  them  is  never  necessary,  or  that  their  punishment  is  an 
evii.  and  morally  wrong ;  or  because  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
there  are  diseases,  that  we  must  treat  the  physician  and  his 
drugs  as  a  nuisance.  The  father  weeps  that  he  has  occasion  to 
chastise  his  child,  but  knows  that  "  to  spare  the  rod  is  to  spoil 
the  child ;"  nor  does  it  necessarily  follow,  because  war  involves 
terrible  evils,  and  is  to  be  avoided  whenever  it  can  be  without 
sacrificing  the  public  weal,  that  it  is  in  itwlf  wrong,  and  may 
never  be  resorted  to  without  violating  the  law  of  God.  Its  ne- 
tewity  is  an  evil,  but,  as  a  remedy,  it  may  be  just  and  beneficial. 
biwwe  is  an  evil  but  not,  therefore,  t 
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to  Iiflalth.  War  ia  a  violent  remedy  for  a  violent  disease,  ana  ^^M 
an  stid)  maj,  when  nil  otiier  remedies  prove  or  must  prove  in-  ^^M 
etTectual,  be  resorted  to  without  aia.  We,  therefore,  venture  to  ^H 
itiHintain,  in  the  very  tatx  of  our  modem  Katies,  thitt  war  d»-  ^H 
clared  by  the  sovereign  authority  of  tie  atate,  for  a  just  cauw,  ^^| 
Hiid  prosecuted  with  right  intentions,  is  not  morally  wrong,  and'^^H 
may  be  engaged  in  with  a  safe  conscience.  ^^M 

'lliHt  war  is  not  morally  wrong,  in  iteelf,  is  evident  from  tlte^^^| 
fitct,  that  Almighty  God  has  himself,  on  severid  occasions,  as  in  ^^M 
the  case  of  the  ancient  Israelites,  actually  commanded  or  ap-  ^^M 
proved  it.     But  God  caimot  command  or  approve  what  ia  mar-    ^^ 
ally  wrong,  without  doing  wrong  himself;  which  ia  absurd  and 
ini]iioU9  to  suppose.     It  cannot  be  in  itself  morally  wrong,  unless 
prohibited  by  some  law ;  but  there  ia  no  law  which  prohibits  it. 
It  is  not  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nature.    By  thti  law  of  na- 
ture, the  indli'idual  bos  the  right  to  defend  and  avenge  him- 
self.    Justice  not  only  forbids  wrong  to  be  done,  but  rei^uires 
I  that  the  wrong  done  be  avenged.     In  a  state  of  nature  where    ^M 

there  is  no  establishod  government,  but  each  indi^-idual  ia  left  ^H 
to  his  own  sovereignty,  each  one  has  the  right  of  defending  and  '^H 
avenging  liimself  in  his  own  hands.  If  this  be  true  of  a  pri-  ^^H 
VBte  person,  it  must  also  be  true  of  the  state  or  nation ;  for  na-  -^^1 
tions  have  precisely  the  same  rights  in  relation  to  one  another  '^^| 
that  individuals  have.  They  then,  who  admit  no  law  but  lite  ^^ 
law  of  nature,  must  concede  that  war  is  not  prohibited.  ^H 

Nor  is  war  prohibited  by  the  divine  law.     This  all  will  readi-    ■ 
ly  grant  to  be  true,  so  far  as  concerns  the  old  law,  which  no-     ^1 
where  condemns  war,  and  not  frequently  presents  us  God  him- 
self as  commnnding  or  approving  it.     It  is  also  true,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  new  law,  or  Christian  law.     "  If  Christian  discip- 
line," says  St.  Augua^ne,  "condemned  all   wars,  the  Gc^pol^^H 
would  have  given  this  counsel  of  salvation  to  the  soldiers  wlioi^^H 
asked  what  they  should  do,  that  they  should  throw  away  thdf^^H 
arms  and  withdraw  themselves  h\>m  the  military  service  alto- 
gether.    But  it  says  to  them,  '  Do  violence  to  no  man,  calumni- 
wt»  no  one,  aad  be  eonloDl  mlh  your  w^gss.'     St  liuko  ij^  H> 
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Surely  it  does  not  prohibit  tlie  military  service  to  those  whom  it 
Kjinniands  to  be  contented  witli  its  wages."  * 

Our  Lord,  St  Mutt.  viii.  10,  commends  the  faith  of  a  ceiilL' 
rion  who  hati  aoldiera  under  his  command,  says  he  hwd  not 
Giund  BO  gi-eat  £iitb  in  Israel,  and  yet  does  not  or^ler  him  tc_ 
tlirow  Away  his  amis,  or  abandon  the  military  service.  Corne- 
lins,  Acts  X,  2,  "  a  centurion  of  the  band  which  is  called  Italian," 
is  coiuraended  as  "  a  religious  man,  fearing  God ; "  and  the  bles- 
sed Apostio  Paul,  lleb.  xi-  33-34,  praises  Gedeon,  Barac,  Sara- 
son,  nnd  others,  "  who  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms,  became 
valiant  in  war,  put  to  flight  the  armies  of  foreigners."  These 
considerations  show  that  war  is  not  prohibited  by  the  ChristioH 
law.  Then  it  is  prohibited  by  no  law,  and  therefore  is  not  neo- 
ossarily  sinful,  but  may  be  just  and  expedient. 

But  it  is  objected,  that  there  are  certain  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  which,  if  not  expressly,  yet  by  impliciilion,  evidently 
deny  the  lawfulness  of  war.  1.  ''AH  that  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  by  the  sword."  St.  Sfatt.  xxvi.  fi2.  lint  to  take  tho 
sword  is  to  use  tho  sword  without  tho  order  or  consent  of  the 
proper  authority,  lie  who  only  uses  the  sword  by  order  or  eon- 
sent  of  the  proper  authority,  that  is(  of  the  political  sovereign» 
if  be  be  a  private  person,  or  of  God,  if  ho  be  a  pHblic  person  or 
sovereign  prince,  does  not  take  the  sword,  but  simply  uses  the 
sword  committed  to  him.  Nor  are  we  to  understand  that  all  who 
take  the  sword  on  incompetent  authority  will  be  literally  slain, 
but  that  tlicy  will  perish  by  Ibeir  own  swonl,  tliat  is,  be  punish- 
ed eternally  for  their  sin,  if  they  do  not  repent.f 

2,  "I  say  unto  you,  not  to  I'esisl  evii ;  but  if  any  man  strike 

*  "Nam  91  Chrialiana  disciplina  omnia  bdU  rulparet,  hoc  putiui 
militibus  consilium  solufis  petentibus  in  Ei'aiigelio  dicareiur,  ut  abji- 
cerent  Erina,  aeque  omnino  mililiie  sohtraherent.  Diclum  est  autem 
eis,  JVaninent  concufsetitU,  rtul/i  ealumniam  feccrilii ;  tufficial 
aobia  alipendiiun  tMilrunt.  Quibus  prupriiim  stipeiiiliumBiiflicere  ile- 
bere  prfflcepit,  militare  utique  aon  prohltiiiit,"  Epist.  V.,  JJ  Marr.tU 
Unvm..  ^.  a.  15.  n. 

t  SeeSt.Aagi;»line,Cen/raFat«l-jm,lib.2a,c.TO,aBdSt.  ThcmM* 
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tvil ;  b\it  tliis  text,  forbids  t 
sistanca  of  evil ;  therefore  it  forbids  war.     But  the  preo 
l':;rH  b>  the  interior  disposition,  and  commands  tliat  [ire[>E 
t.f  Uie  lieart  whidi  dues  not  resist  evil  by  rendeiing  evil  fc 
nut  emiur^B  patiently  -whatever  wrongs  or  ifijiiries  ftve  necessury   ^ 
liir  the  lionor  of  God  a»d  the  salvation  of  men.     It  is  not  to  ba 
nndarelooU  to  the  letter,  for  our  Iflrd,  wlio  fulfdlei!  it,  when  J 
struck  iti  )iis  face,  did  not  turu  the  other  cheek,  but  defendt<<t' 
liimsrlf  by  renBoniitg.     It  cominanda  patience  under  wrongs  and' 
insTilU,  nuA  forbids  us  to  sock  to  avenge  ourselves  o 
aulhoiity  ;  but  it  dofis  not  prohibit  the  redress  of  wrongs  by  th«' ' 
profCT  uuthorities ;  because  we  know  from  the  teslimoriy  of  SL 
Paul  that  the  magistrate  is  "the  minister  of  GoJ,  i 
to  ejiecnte  wrath  upon  him  thnt  doelh  evil."     Rom. 
Wrongs,  when  redressed  by  the  ])roper  authority,  may  be  re- 
dressed without  Koy  Dialiguaut  feelings,  and,  indeed,  with  iha 
most  benevolent  intenljons  towards  the  wrong-doer.     Wrongs 
are  not,  in  all  cases,  to  go  nnaveoged,  otlienvise  God  would  ] 
not  have  npjiointcd  a  ministry  to  avenge  them.     It  is  often  , 
the  greatest  of  evi!s  to  suffer  offences  to  go  unpunished,  andoi 
of  the  most  certdn  methods  of  preventing  them  is  for  the  l 
iatrate  to  let  it  be  known  and  understood  that  they  cannot  b 
committed  with  impunity.* 

•"  Sunt  ergo  isla  prscepla  palientiie  semper  in  cardis  prEpnraliDna 
etinenda,  ipsoqoe  benavoleDlia,  nereddatur  malum  pro  malDjBPrniiPriB 
'olunlatecoinplenda  eat.  Agenda  guntautem  multa,  etiam  cum  invitii 
bpnignu  qiindam  asperitate  plectendis,  cjuorum  pollus  utilltati  conau- 

leiida  esl  quam  vdivilati Mam  jn  ciirrip[endo  Blm  quamjibet 

a»pere,  nunquam  amor  paternua  ar  itiitur.  Fit  tamon  quod  lio  lit  et 
duleal,  qui  etiain  vidctur  dolore  sansndus.  Ac.  per  hue  si  terrecia  isTa 
respablica  pracepta  Christiana  custodial,  et  ipsa  bella  sine  beuevolcn- 
tia  non  gerentur,  ut  ad  pietatis  justitiasque  pacatam  soDielateoi  vietia 
Taciliua  ciinsaiatur.  Nam  cut  licentia  iniquiCati.q  eripihir,  utUiler,  vin.  ' 
cilur;  quoniam  nihil  est  infelicius  felicitate  peceantium,  qua  picnalii 
DQlritur  impunitas,  ot  mala  Folmiliis  velut  lioalia  interior  roboralur." 
S.  .Aug.  ubi  tap.  etde  Srrm.   Dcmmi,  lib.  l,c.  IS,  i>nd  also  SI.  Thorn- 
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3.  ■'  Revenge  not  yourstlves,  my  dually  belrjveJ,  but  give 
place  to  wratb ;  for  it  is  written,  Vengeance  is  mine,  and  I  will 
rc'p»y,  saith  the  Lord."  Rom.  xii.  19.  TbiB,  tbough  relied  on 
by  the  peace  party,  is  not  to  the  purpose,  for  it  Hpeaks  of  pri- 
vate revenge,  which  every  hody  admits  is  condemntd  by  the 
Christian  law.  It  is  of  the  same  import  with  the  test  we  have 
just  dismissed.  It  simply  commands  patience  under  injuries, 
forbearance  towards  those  who  do  us  wrong,  and  forbids  uh  to 
seek  redrers  of  wrongs  done  us  in  a  resentful  spirit,  or  by  onr 
own  bauds  or  authority.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
the  public  authority,  which  is  the  minister  of  God,  may  not  re- 
dress them,  or  that  the  commonwealth  may  not  repel  or  vindi- 
cate attacks  upou  itself^  whether  they  come  from  within  or  from 
without.  To  avenge  wrongs  is  not  in  itself  wrong,  because  it  is 
said  the  Lord  "  will  repay  ;"  nor  is  it  wrong  for  the  magistrate 
to  avenge  them,  for  "he  is  the  minister  of  God,  an  avenger,"  ns 
we  have  seen,  "to  eiecule  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil;" 
and  it  is  wrong  for  the  individual  to  do  it  only  because  in  cinT 
society  his  natural  right  to  do  so  is  taken  away,  and  because  it 
is  made  his  duty  to  leave  it  to  God  or  the  minister  God  in  Uis 
providence  appoints, 

4.  "  For  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  pow- 
erful through  God."  2  Cor.  x.  4.  But  St  Paul  is  speaking, 
not  of  the  swurd  which  the  magistrate  bears,  nur  of  that  which 
tlie  sovereign  state,  as  the  minister  of  God  to  execute  wrath, 
may  put  into  the  hands  of  its  servants,  but  of  the  weapons  to  b6 
used  in  the  conversion  of  infidels  and  sinners.  These,  indeed, 
are  not  cnnial,  but  spiritual,  and  powerAil  through  the  virtue 
Ood  confers  on  them.  Carnal  weapons  are  unlawful  in  the 
work  of  conversion,  for  conversion  is  not  conversion  unless  volun- 
tary. God  says  to  the  sinner,  "  Give  me  thy  heart,"  that  is,  tby 
will;  and  this  carnal  weapons  can  force  uo  man  give.  It  can 
be  subdued  only  by  spiritual  arms,  rendered  effectual  through 
divine  grace.  But  this  says  nothing  against  the  lawfulness  of 
repelling  or  avenging  injustice  whether  &om  subjects  or  foreign' 
tn,  by  the  prosier  autho'.ities,     'I'beae  mvwhI  texts,  \}"t\^  iwki 
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DOthing  itgainst  our  general  conclusion ,  llial  war  b  not,  in 
CHaen,  prohibited  by  the  Christian  law. 

But  we  are  lold,  still  further,  that  war  is  opposed  to  peace ; 
yet  tlie  Gospel  is  a  Gospel  of  peace,  commaads  peace,  and  pro- 
nounces a  blesslDg  oD  peaeemakers.  "  Beatt  pacifiei,  quoriuM 
f-lii  Dei  vocabimtur."  St.  Matt  v.  9.  War,  undertaken  fof 
its  own  sake,  looking  to  itself  as  the  end,  is  opposed  to  pence, 
and  unlawful,  we  grant;  but  war,  undertaken  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  a  just  and  lasting  peace,  is  not  opposed  to  peace,  but ' 
may  be  the  ouly  means  possible  of  restoring  and  securing  it. 
Peace  is  then  willed  the  intentions  are  peaeefnl,  and  war,  as  »- 
necessity,  becomes  itself  a  peacemaker,  and  as  such  is  lawful, 
and  its  prosecutors  are  not  neceBsarily  deprived  of  the  blessing 
pronounced  on  peacemakers,  Hence,  St.  Augustine  lays 
"  Pacem  habere  debet  volunlaa.  helium  tucesaiias,  ut  liberet  Deal 
a  necessitate,  et  eonservel  in  pace.  Non  enim  pax  quceritur  Ut 
helium  exeitetur,  sed  bellum  geritar  ut  pax  acquiratur.  £ 
erpo  eliam  hellando  paeijietis,  «(  eos  quoa  expugnas,  ad  pucii 
utilitatem.  vineendo  perducai?'  *  The  peaoe  is  broken,  not  by 
the  just  war,  but  by  the  previoua  injustice  which  has  rendered.. 
tlie  war  necessary.  The  war  itself  is,  necessarily,  no  more 
pugnant  to  the  virtue  of  peace  than  medidne  is  to  health.  The 
mission  of  our  Saviour  is  not  opposed  to  peace,  because  followed 
by  certfun  evils  of  which  he  speaks,  Bt  Matt  x.  34-36,  and  ■ 
which  were  not  the  end  (or  which  he  came  into  world,  'llit. 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  virtue  of 
peace,  because,  through  the  depravity  and  wickedness  of  men, 
it  often  occaaons  discord,  divisions,  and  even  wars ;  nor  do  th^ 
ivho  &ithfully  preach  it  any  the  leas  "  follow  after  the  things  ' 
which  make  for  peace." 

In  asserting  that  war  is  not  necessarily  unlawful,  we  are  far 
fiwm  pretending  that  all  wars  are  just,  or  that  war  may  ever  be 
waged  tor  slight  and  trivial  offences.  The  netiou  is  bound  stu- 
diously to  avoid  it,  lo  forbear  till  forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  vir- 
tue, and  appeal  to  arms  only  as  the  last  resort,  after  all  othei 
'  Epin,  305,  Ad  Bonifaeium  Comitem. 
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appeals  Lave  faileiJ,  or  it  is  morally  ceilain  that  tlti^y  must  fe'.t 
But  when  its  rights  are  seriously  invaded,  when  tlie  offender 
will  not  listen  U>  reason,  and  continues  his  injustice,  tlie  nation 
may  Appeal  to  arms,  and  commit  its  ca;ise  to  the  GoA  of  bailie*. 
The  responsibility  of  the  appeal  rests  on  the  offender  whose  iii- 
juslice  has  provoked  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  war  is  unjustifiable,  because,  if  all  wouU 
pf.iciise  justice,  there  could  be  no  war.  Undoubtedly,  if  all 
iiien  and  nations  were  ivise  and  just,  wata  would  eeaae.  We 
might  then,  in  very  deed,  "  beat  our  swords  into  ploughbiiaros 
and  our  spears  into  pruning-hooks,"  and  learn  war  no  more. 
We  should,  not  in  vision  only,  but  in  reality,  possess  universal 
peace.  So,  if  all  individuals  understood  and  practised  the  moral 
and  Christian  virtues  in  their  perfection,  tiiere  would  be  no  oc- 
casion for  penal  codes,  and  a  police  to  enforce  tliem.  If  no 
vrongs  or  outrages  were  committed,  there  would  be  none  to  ba 
■epressed  or  punished.  If  there  were  no  dkeasea,  there  would 
X  none  to  cure.  If  the  world  were  quite  another  world  than  \t 
is,  it— would  be.  But  so  long  aa  the  world  is  what  it  is,  so  long 
as  man  fails  to  respect  the  rights  of  man,  the  penal  code  and 
police  will  be  necessary ;  so  long  as  diseases  obtain,  the  physi- 
cian and  his  drugs,  nauseous  as  they  are,  will  be  indispensable; 
and  so  long  a.s  nation  continues  to  encroach  on  nation,  the  ag- 
grieved party  will  haye  the  right  and  be  compelled  to  defend 
and  arenge  itself  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  terrible  aa  that  appeal 
may  be,  and  deplorable  aa  may  be  the  neceeaity  which  de- 
mands it. 

The  evils  of  wai'  are  great,  but  not  the  greatest.  It  is  a 
greater  evil  to  lose  national  freedom,  to  become  the  tributaries 
or  the  slaves  of  the  foreigner,  to  see  the  sanctity  of  our  homes 
nii'aded,  our  altars  desecrated,  and  our  wives  and  children  made 
the  prey  of  the  ruthless  oppressor.  These  are  evils  which  do 
not  die  with  us,  but  may  descend  upon  our  posterity  through  all 
coming  generations.  The  man  who  will  look  tamely  on  and  s. 
altars  iind  home  defiled,  all  that  is  sacred  and  dear  wrested  from 
him,  and  hia  country  stricken  fl^  tha  j^^U.i^^yjJiuos,  im  m 
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little  rensot  tc  applaud  liimst-lf  for  Lis  morals  as  for  Lia 
iiooii.  No  dfiubt,  pliilnnlhroiiy  may  weep  over  tlia  wounrted 
nnd  the  dying;  but  it  is  no  great  evil  to  die.  It  is  appointed' 
utito  all  men  to  die,  find,  so  far  ns  the  deatli  itself  is  coiieernetl, 
it  matters  not  wliether  it  comea  a  few  months  earlier  or  a  few 
months  later,  on  the  battle-field  or  in  our  own  bedehambers. 
Tlio  e\'il  is  not  in  dyins,  but  in  dying  unprejiared.  If  pre- 
piired, — and  tJio  soldier,  fighting  by  command  of  his  country 
her  cause,  may  be  prepared, — it  is  of  little  consequence  whether 
the' death  come  in  the  shape  of  sabre-out  or  leaden  bullet,  or 
that  of  disease  or  old  age.  The  tears  of  the  sentimentalist  a 
lost  upon  him  who  is  conscious  of  his  responsibilities,  that  he  is 
commanded  to  place  duty  before  death,  and  \o  weigh  no  dan- 
ger sg.iinst  fidelity  to  his  God  and  bis  country.  Physical  pain 
is  not  worth  counting.  Accumulate  all  that  you  can  imagine, 
the  Christian  greets  it  with  joy  when  it  lies  in  the  pathway  of 
his  duty.  He  who  cannot  take  his  life  in  his  hand,  and,  pausing 
not  for  an  instant  before  the  accunmljited  tortures  of  years,  rush 
in,  at  the  call  of  duty,  where  "  blows  fall  thickest,  and  blows  fall 
heaviest,"  deserves  rebuke  for  his  moral  weakness,  rather  than 
oommendation  for  his  "peaceable  dispositions." 

Wars,  we  have  been  told,  cost  money  ;  and  we  have  among 
us  men  piquing  themselves  on  tlieir  lofty  spiritual  views,  accus- 
ing the  age  of  being  low  and  utjlitarian,  and  setting  theinselveu 
np  as  moral  and  religious  reformers,  who  can  sit  calmly  down  and 
cwt  up  in  dollars  and  cents  the  expenses  of  war,  and  point  to 
the  amount  as  an  unanswerable  argument  i^ainat  its  lawfulness. 
War  unquestionably  costs  money,  and  so  do  food  and  clothing. 
But  the  sums  expended  in  war  would,  if  applied  to  that  pur- 
])ose,  found  so  many  schools  and  universities,  and  educate  so 
many  children  I  The  amount  expended  for  food  and  clothing , 
would  foimd  a  larger  number  of  schools  and  universities,  and 
educate  a  larger  number  of  children.  You  should  ask,  not, 
Will  it  cost  money !  but,  Is  it  necessary,  is  it  just !  Would  yc 
weigh  gold  iu  the  balance  with  duty,  justice,  patriotism,  her 
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lain !     If  eo,  sli'.ik  hunk  to  your  trilx).  nnd  nerer  Aspf/e  to  ths 
dimity  of  being  contemptible. 

Bui  having  ratalilialieii  that  war  may  be  necessary  and  just, 
the  question  comes  up,  Wliat  is  tlie  duty  of  tlio  citizen  or  sub- 
ject, wben  bis  government  U  actually  engaged  in  war  ?  This  U 
a  question  of  some  moment,  especially  at  the  present  time,  wben 
thyre  are  so  many  among  us  who  enterliiin  very  loose  notions 
of  atlefjiance,  and  hardly  admit  that  loyalty  is  or  can  be  a  nctue. 
We  may  answer,  in  general  terms,  that,  when  a  nation  declares 
war,  the  war  ii  a  law  of  the  land,  and  binds  the  subject  to  the 
eame  extent  and  for  the  same  renM>n  or  any  other  law  of  the 
land.  The  whole  question  is  simply  a  question  of  the  obligation 
of  the  citizen  to  obey  the  law.  So  tar  as  the  siilgect  is  bound 
to  obey  the  law,  ao  far  be  is  bound  to  render  all  the  aid  in  prose- 
cuting the  war  the  government  commands  him  to  render,  and  in 
the  form  in  which  it  commsnd.s  it. 

If  the  government  leaves  it  optional  with  the  citisen  whether  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  war  or  not,  be  b  unquestionably  bound 
to  remain  passive,  if  he  believes  the  war  to  be  nnjust.  Conse- 
quently, no  foreigner,  owing  no  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  mak- 
ing tlio  war,  can  volunteer  his  senices,  if  he  entertains  any 
scruples  about  its  justice.  But  the  subject,  though  entertaining 
doubts  about  the  justice  of  a  given  war  in  its  incipient  stages, 
belie\ing  hSs  government  too  hasty  in  its  proceedings,  and  not 
so  forliearing  as  it  might  and  siiould  have  been,  yet  after  the  war 
has  been  declared,  after  his  country  is  involved  in  it,  can  retreat 
only  by  suffering  grievous  wrongs,  and  seeks  now  to  advance 
only  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  just  and  lasting  peace,  may,  no 
douht,  even  volunteer  his  active  services,  if  he  honestly  believes 
them  to  be  necessary;  for  the  war  now  has  changed  its  original 
character,  has  ceased  to  be  a^reasive,  and  become  defensive  and 
just.  In  such  a  case,  lore  of  country,  and  the  general  duty  of 
each  dtizen  to  defend  his  country,  to  preserve  its  freedom  and 
independence,  override  the  scruples  he  felt  with  regard  to  the 
mw  lb  ils  incipient  stages,  and  enable  him  to  take  part  in  it  witb 
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when  the  government  has  actually  declared  war,  anil  actually 
eoiataanii)  the  i^rvicea.  of  the  subject,  he  Is  bouud  in  conscinxi^ 
whatever  may  be  his  private  convivtioiis  of  the  justice  of  the  war, 
to  render  them,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  bound  in  conscience  to 
obey  the  kw.     If  he  takes  part  in  obedience  to  the  cununund 
of  the  government,  he  takes  part,  even  though  his  private  c 
viction  ia  against  the  war,  with  a  good  consdeiice ;  because  die  J 
motive  from  which  he  acts  is  not  to  prosecute  a  war  he  does  not  i 
regartl  as  just,  but  to  obey  his  aovereigu,  which  he  is  not  at ,] 
liberty  not  to  do,  and  which  he  must  do  for  conscience'  sake. 

The  kw  binds  in  conscience,  because  all  legitimate  govern- 
ment exists  by  divine  appointment,  and  Las  a  divine  right  to  j 
make  laws.  For  tlie  same  reason,  then,  that  we  are  bound  i 
conscience  to  obey  God,  we  are  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  the 
law,  The  sovereignty  resides  in  the  nation,  but  is  derived  iioiii 
God,  -Per  me  reffet  regnanl,  et  ler/um  amditoreajuala  decemimt, 
"  By  me  kings  reign  and  lawgivers  decree  just  things."  Pi 
viii.  1 5.  "  Let  every  wul  be  eul^ect  to  the  higher  powers  ; 
there  is  no  power  but  from  God  ;  and  the  powers  that  are,  are 
ordained  of  God.  Therefore  he  that  reaiateth  the  power  reslit- 
eth  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  they  that  resist  purchnsc  damna- 
tion to  themselves."  Ram.  xiii.  ],  2.  Since,  then,  tlie  nation  is 
sovereign  by  divine  appointment,  it  follows  necessarily,  that, 
when  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  nation  declares  war,  and 
commauila  the  services  of  the  subject,  he  is  held,  on  his  alle- 
giance io  God,  who  is  the  King  of  kings  and  Sovereign  of  sc 
eigna.  to  reuder  them,  and  cannot  i  fuse  without  purchasing 
damnution  to  himself. 

The  nation  is  not  constituted  sovereign  by  the  asaent  of  the 
individuals  of  which  It  is  composed,  for  it  must  be  a  sovereign 
nation  before  individuals  have  or  can  have  the  right  of  assenting 
or  dissenting.  The  error  of  Rousseau  and  of  some  of  our  own 
poIiticiiiQs  is  in  assuming  that  the  sovereignty,  the  authority  to 
institute  government,  to  make  and  execute  laws,  inherea  priinn- 
nljr  iu  Ibe  people  diatribuljvel^,  a&  egiwl^  j ntj^pfinjipnt.  utdividiii. 
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als,  and  is  svibspqueiitly  posaessfJ  by  tLe  ]">o|ile  collect]  \'ely,  as  tl 
poiilicfll  orgauism  or  person,  by  (irtue  of  the  nsseiit  of  the  peo- 
xAa  taken  distributive ly.  The  motive  for  Hilvocating  this  view  in 
twofold :  the  firat  is,  to  make  the  basis  of  sovereignty  purely  hu- 
muD ;  Had  the  second,  to  take  from  actually  existing  govern- 
ments all  claims  to  in  riokbility,  aud  thus  establish  a  sort  of 
legal  right  on  the  part  of  avibjecta  to  rebel  against  the  eonatilnt- 
ed  authorilii-s,  whenever  they^  judge  it  to  be  expedient,  'Ilia 
doctrine  is  the  olftpring  of  an  age  disposed  to  revolt  from  both 
God  and  Ihe  stnte,  and  can  be  ren;ardod  only  with  horror  by  the 
Christian  and  the  patriot.  The  true  doctrine  is,  that  every  na- 
tion, that  is,  every  people  taken  collectively,  as  a  moral  unity,  as 
a  collective  individual,  is,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  nation,  soveN 
eign,  and  sovereign  by  the  ordinanee  of  God.  Being  thus  in- 
vested by  the  divine  will  with  the  political  sovereignty,  the  na- 
tion acting  in  its  sovereign  capudty  has,  saving  the  divine  law, 
the  right  to  institute  such  forms  of  government,  or  to  adopt  such 
methods  for  the  expression  of  its  sovereign  will,  as  it  in  its  pni- 
dence  JHdgfe  best.  It  may  institute  a  monarchy,  an  aristocracy, 
or  a  pure  democracy  ;  it  may  combioe  thase  three  forms,  ov  any 
two  of  tliem,  in  any  proportion  and  degree,  and  establish  such 
mixed  governments  as  it  pleases;  or  it  may  ruject  all  these 
forms,  and,  as  with  us,  establish  representative  government,  to 
be  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  popular  election.  Wliich 
is  wisest  and  best  is  for  each  nation  to  decide  for  ilaelf.  In 
point  of  fact,  we  suppose  all  are  l>cst  where  they  fit,  and  woret 
where  they  do  not  fit.  But  however  individuals  may  speculate, 
and  whatever  preferences  as  simple  indiWduals  they  may  have, 
the  nation  acting  in  its  sovereign  caparaty  is  the  sovereign  arbit- 
er, and  alone  derides  which  shall  he  adopted,  and  having  once 
deddt-d,  that  form  which  it  adopts  is  legitimate,  exists  by  divine 
right,  and  its  legitimate  acts  are  laws,  and  bind  in  the  interior  as 
well  as  in  the  exterior  court 

This  is  as  true  of  the  actual  American  governments  as  (^  any 
others.     The  American  people  were  created  by  their  colonial 
rumaatt,  established  by  legitiraats  authonljr,  bodies  oDr|N>< 
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(ate  and  polilic  sulgeot  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britian.     But  tha 
(hnrtcrs  granted  by  the  crown,  creating  iLa  colonial  govprri-     1 
(neiits,  and  reserving  the  allegiance  of  the  colonies,  expressed  of    ] 
nece^arily  implied  reuiprocul  obligations.     Theve  was  an  e^ipreu    1 
or  implied  contract  between  tlie  crown  and  tbe  colonies.     When    J 
tlie  crown,  on  its  part,  broke  tlie  contract,  aa  we  alleged  it  did,  J 
it  forfeited  its  rights,  and  tlie  ccJoniea  were  ipso  /otto  absolved   j 
fi'Liin  their  allegiance,  and  necessarily  became  ipso  facto  free  and    I 
independent  slates  or  nations,  as  Great  Britiain  herself  subae-  1 
quently  acknowledged  them  to  be.     As  independent  nations,   t 
they  ]ios5essed  by  the  ordinance  of  God,  who  makes  every    j 
nation,  in  that  it  is  a  nation,  sovereign,  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  were  free  to  devise  and  adopt  siicK  forms  of  govern- 
ment, not  repugnant  to  the  divine  law,  ns  they  in  the  exercis* 
of  their  sovereign  wisdom  judged  to  he  moat  exptdient.    They, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  right  given  them  by  Almighty  God,  es- 
tiiblislied  the  vepresentative  form  of  government,  Under  a  fed- 
eral head,     'I'liis  form  of  govei'nment,  therefore,  exists  with  us 
by  divine  right,  is  an  ordinance  of  God.     As  such  it  is  sover- 
eign and  inviolable ;  an  such  it  has  from  God  authority  to  enact 
laws  fijr  the  common  good.     Then,  since  we  are  all  bound  in 
conscience  to  obey  God,  we  are  bound  to  obey  the  governiuent, 
and  when  it  enacts  war,  just  the  same  as  when  it  enacts  any 
tiling  else. 

Ignorant,  conceited,  and  unbelieving  politicians,  who  would  be  1 
free  to  rule,  but  not  bound  to  obey,  nmy  affect  to  be  startled,  j 
whenever  there  is  speech  of  the  divine  right  of  government ; 
but  we  really  say  nothing  that  militates  in  the  least  conceivable 
degree  against  popular  sovereignty.  Our  real  offence  consists,  not 
in  denying  the  popular  sovereignty,  hut  in  asserting  for  it  a  divine 
1  net  on  V,  hat  indeed,  is  it  we  say  3  Simply,  that  the  nation, 
ti  it  IS  tl  ]  I  le  as  a  moral  unity,  or  collective  Tndiddual,  as 
d  si  ngu  h1  I  f  o  n  the  people  taken  diatributively,  is  sovereign 
by  the  urdi  u(.  of  I.  od ;  from  which  it  follows,  that  tbe  people 
taken  d  st  ibi  I  ely  o  va  allegiance  to  the  nation,  and  are  bound 
to^^j  ^  the  <Ki  ere]^, enactments  of  ihe  government,  not 
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merely  bi^causti  it  ia  human  government,  but  because  it  la  Iranian 
govcjTjiiiient  governing  by  divine  right.  This  abridges  no  right 
of  the  sovereign  people,  but  confirms  its  rights  by  the  highest  of 
all  possible  sanctions.  It  leaves  tlie  nation  free  to  adopt,  if  it 
chouses,  a  pure  democracy,  and  commands  us,  even  tliougit  in- 
dividually disapproving  that  farm  of  go\'erument,  t«  obey  it  fbr 
cwnsdence'  sake.  In  a  trord,  the  doctriue  we  lay  down  makes 
the  nation — tiiat  is,  the  whole  people  taken  collectively — sover- 
Hgii  and  inviolable,  and  the  form  of  government  it  adopts,  legit- 
imate and  aaered,  as  tlie  onlinance  of  God.  It  no  doabt,  therefore, 
slumps  with  the  divine  as  well  as  tlie  national  displeasure  what 
by  n  strange  perversion  is  termed  sometimes  "  tbe  sacred  right 
of  ioHurrection,"  and  utterly  condemns  all  attempU  at  rebellion 
or  resiataocB  to  establish  goverDiuent,  in  the  legitimate  exercise 
of  its  legitimate  functions,  as  so  many  attacks  on  the  inviolabilitv 
of  the  nation,  a,nd  therefore  on  the  inviolabili^  of  God  himself 
who  ordains  that  every  nation,  in  that  it  is  a  nation,  shall  be 
sovereign  and  inviolable.  It  can  tolerate  no  efforts  of  any  iwr- 
tion  of  the  people  to  change  by  violence  any  eatsblished  fonn 
of  government  for  the  sake  of  establishing  anotlier  form  which 
tlicy  may  believe  to  be  more  for  the  common  good.  But  it 
l«aj-GS  individuals  perfectly  free  lo  labor  through  legal  forma,  in 
en  orderly  manner,  for  tbe  amelioration  of  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  and  tbe  nation  itself,  when  acting  in  its 
sovereign  capacity,  aa  we  did  at  the  epoch  of  what  we  cfdl  our 
itevolulion,  or  as  we  do  through  tbe  legal  conventions  of  tbe 
peopia,  to  change  even  the  form  of  the  government,  and  to  or- 
diun  such  new  methods  for  the  e^tpression  of  its  sovereign  nill 
as  it  may  believe  to  be  most  for  the  common  good."  It  leaves 
tlie  people  as  tbe  commonwealth  and  the  people  as  individuals 
all  the  freedom  there  is  this  side  of  license,  and  forbids  iiothisg 
that  is  compatible  with  national  sovereignty  and  inviolability. 
It  can  be  objected  to,  then,  by  none  who  are  noi  prepared  to 
oigect  to  all  government,  all  law,  and  ail  order. 

,  St  Aug.,  De  Liter* 
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Tlie  duty  of  obediei 


i  law  is  precisely  the  saiDe  under  a 
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republican  governiuent  as  uniWr  any  other  form  of  governmeut. 
For  though  the  people  make  the  law,  yet  it  U  not  in  the  saiue 
KTise  aa  that  iu  which  they  are  held  to  obey  it.  They  make 
tlie  law  in  their  collective  Hcuse,  as  a.  moral  unity,  or  puhlie 
person;  they  are  held  to  obey  in  their  <li£t[ibutivo  capacity,  an 
simple  individuals.  In  their  quality  of  electors,  acting  through 
legal  forms  prescribed  by  sovereign  authority,  the  people  with 
us  make  the  law,  but  it  is  only  whco  so  acting  that  they  muke 
it,  have  any  voice  in  ranking  it,  or  incur  any  responsibility,  be 
the  law  what  it  may.  As  individuals  acting  in  any  other  capac- 
ity, they  are  subjects,  and  in  tbu  same  sense  aud  to  the  same 
extent  as  they  would  be  in  case  they  enjoyed  no  elecUve  fran- 
chise at  all.  The  law  is  ns  imperative  vtiih  us  as  it  is  under 
any  other  form  of  goveruiient,  and  can  no  more  be  resisted 
with  a  safe  conscience  than  elsewhere. 

This  assumed,  the  individual  in  his  qunlity  of  subject  stands 
here  in  relation  to  the  law  precisely  as  he  does  in  those  coun- 
tries where  tliere  is  no  elective  franchise.  He  ineurs,  indeed, 
as  elector,  a  responsibility  fur  the  law,  aud  cannot  be  exempted 
from  blame,  if  he  have  not  done  all  in  his  power  to  make  the 
law  just  and  useful ;  but  when  the  propter  ntithorilies  have  en- 
acted and  promulgated  the  law,  he  in  his  quality  of  subject 
incurs  no  responsibility  by  obeying  it,  in  consequence  of  his  re- 
sponsibility as  nn  elector  in  making  it.  The  aet  of  making  the 
law  was  not  his  individual  act,  and  he  ia  responsible  for  it,  pro- 
viding be  acted  with  proper  motives,  only  so  far  as  he  went  ti> 
make  up  the  collective  unity  that  enacted  it.  But  the  act  of 
obedience  or  of  disobedience  is  purely  his  individual  act,  and  is 
unaffected,  as  obedience  or  disobedience,  by  any  act  of  his  per- 
formed in  another  capacity,  in  which  he  acU  not  as  an  individ- 
ual, hut  as  a  paj't  of  a  whole.  Suppose,  then,  I  look  upon  the 
war  declared  by  my  governmeut  as  unjust  or  uncalled  for.  ITiis 
may  be  a  good  reason  why  I  should  exert  myself  in  my  quality 
of  elector  to  get  the  law  declnr-ing  it  repealed,  but  it  leaves  me 
in  my  qualily  of  subject  pi'ecisety  where  I  should  bo  iu  case  I 


tiad  no  elective  francliise.  I  nm  just  ns  much  bound  lo  ol«y 
llie  law  declaring  the  war,  and  incur  no  more  blame  for  aiding 
ill  ]>r09ecuting  it.  The  citizen,  when  he  believes  a  law  unjust, 
is  doubtless  bound  as  an  elector  to  seiik  its  repeal;  but  tilt  re- 
pealed, ho  is  as  mnch  bound  to  obey  as  he  would  be  if  he  were 
no  elector,  and  only  a  simple  subject;  and  being  so  bound,  in- 
curs no  blame  in  obeying  it,  that  lie  would  not  then  also  incur. 

But  is  there  no  limit  to  this  obedience  to  law  ?  Hare  I  not 
the  right  to  judge  the  acta  of  authority,  and  decide  for  myself 
wheilier  tliey  are  such  as  I  ought  or  uught  not  to  obey  1  That 
U,  Does  or  does  not  the  law  depend  on  the  assent  of  the  govern- 
ed for  its  validity !  It  is  a  sort  of  niasim  with  na  Americans, 
that  no  man  can  be  justly  held  to  obey  a  law  to  which  he  hai 
nut  assented.  This,  taken  absolutely,  is  not  admissible.  The  sov- 
ereign authority  resides  in  the  people  as  a  wliole,  taken  collec- 
tively, not  in  the  people  distributively,  and  is  derived  not  from 
the  people  as  individuals,  as  Rousseau  dreamed,  but  from  God, 
as  wc  have  before  proved  from  the  Holy  Scri|)turos.  Moruover, 
lo  m^.ke  the  law  dei^nd  on  the  assent  of  the  governed,  tliut  is, 
on  the  assent  of  the  subject,  is  to  deny  that  the  law  is  law,  that 
ihe  subject  is  a  subject,  and  to  assert  that  ono  is  bound  by  no 
law,  but  free  to  do  as  he  pleases.  There  can  be  no  legitimate 
goi-^mment  unless  it  have  the  right  U>  govern,  and  there  om 
be  no  right  to  govern  where  there  is  not  a  correlative  obligation 
to  obey.  If  the  law  cannot  bind  the  subject  till  he  gives  bis 
»«ent,  and  he  Is  free  to  give  or  withhold  his  araent,  he  is,  nnd 
can  be,  under  no  obligation  t*  obey  unless  be  chooses,  and  then 
there  is  no  right  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  enforce  obe- 
dience ;  then  no  right  to  govern ;  and  then  no  governmenL 
To  make  the  law  depend  for  its  validity  on  the  a^ent  of  iho 
governed  is,  then,  the  denial  of  all  government  But  govern- 
*  mciit  exists  by  divine  right  It  has  from  God  the  right  to  com- 
mand. Then  it  is  not  under  the  Tiecessity  of  entrealJug  or  re- 
questing the  subject  to  be  so  complacent  aa  to  obey.  Tlie  law, 
then,  is  complete,  the  moment  it  is  enacted  and  prome'gated 
bj?  the  proper  authority.     If  the  law  is  then  complete,  tbesnb- 
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ject  has  no  assent  to  give  or  witliliold,  no  judgment  to  form,  no 
decision  to  take,  but  thut  to  obey. 

Nevertheless,  there  ia  n  sense,  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  in 
all  couQtriiis,  in  nhicb  it  is  true  iLat  the  aasenl  of  the  governed 
is  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  law  ;  but  this  is  the  assent  they 
give  in  their  quality  of  electors,  through  the  medium  of  their 
representatives  in  enacting  the  law,  not  an  assent  which  they 
give  as  subjects  to  the  law  af^r  it  is  enacted  and  promulgated. 
The  distinction  is  obvious  and  important.  It  is  only  m  our 
quality  of  electors,  through  the  medium  of  our  representatives, 
that  we  liavo  any  legislative  avithority,  any  assent,  to  give  or  to 
^vithllo1d.  But  in  this  quality  wo  have  already  assented  to  the 
law,  otherwise  it  could  not  have  been  enacted,  since  there  is  no 
jtower  with  us  but  the  people  in  this  quality  and  through  thia 
medium  that  does  or  can  make  the  law.  Having  thus  assented, 
ntky,  enacted  the  law,  wo  have  no  more  assent  to  give,  and  it 
would  be  nitjurd  to  seek,  after  this,  the  assent  of  the  people  in 
their  capacity  of  simple  individuals,  in  which  tbey  are  simply 
subjects,  and  have  no  iegLslative  voice  wlmtcvcr.  Ilaving  spok- 
en once  in  our  legislative  capacity,  as  electors,  through  our  rep- 
resentativea,  we  must  obey,  tall,  by  speaking  again  in  the  same 
capacity  and  through  the  same  medium,  we  repeal  the  law. 
That  is,  when  the  people  have  made  the  law,  they  must  obey 
it,  till  they,  through  tlje  forms  through  which  they  made  it, 
re]>ea[  it. 

But  laws  may  nndonbtodly  be  unjust.     Am  I  bound  to  obey 

unjust  laws  J     We  will  let  St.  Thomas  answer  this  question  for 

us,     "  Laws  imposed  by  human  authority  may  be  either  just  or 

unjust.     If  tbey  are  indeed  just,  they  bind  in  conscience,  by  the 

eternal  law  from  which  they  are  derived,  according  to  Prov.  viii.    ■ 

15, — 'Per  rue reffes regnanlytt  legum condilores  justadecernunt,'    ' 

They  are  just  when  they  ordain  what  is  for  the  common  good,    ' 

when  enacted  by  an  autliority  which  does  not  exceed  its  powera, 

and  when  they  distribute  in  equal  proportions  the  burdens  they 

nnpose  upon  the  subjecte  for  the  common  good.     For,  since  each 

1!^  is  a  part  of  the  miiltitiid?,  every  man  belongs  to  the  multi 
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tude  in  tlial  which  he  is  and  in  t.hiit  which  he  hnn,  in 
iier  as  the  part  belongs  in  what  it  is  to  the  wliole,  and  henc« 
nature  allows  a  certidn  detriment  to  the  part  that  the  whole  maj 
besa\ed.  Consequently,  laws  of  this  kind,  which  proportion 
equally  the  burdens  imposed,  Bre  just,  bind  in  conadeniw,  and 
i.  But  laws  may  be  unjust  jn  two  senses.  1.  By 
contrariety  to  human  good,  in  the  respects  just  mentioned. 
They  are  uajust,  when  a  prince  imposes  burdens  on  liis  sutgedfi, 
not, for  the  common  good,  but  rather  for  his  own  glory  or  cu- 
pidity, when  they  osceed  the  commission  or  the  authority  whiiA 
ordains  them,  and  when  the  burdens  they  impose,  even  though 
for  the  common  good,  are  not  equally  proportioned.  Such  acta 
are  violences  rather  than  laws,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  De  Zib. 
Arb.,  I.,  c.  5, — '  Lex  esse  non  vidctur,  qua.justa  non  _faerit. 
Laws  of  this  Icind  do  not  bind  in  conscience,  nniess,  perchance, 
for  the  avoiding  of  scandal  or  disorder,  for  which  a  man  must 
fbr^o  his  own  rights,  according  to  St.  Matt  v.  40,  41, — '  Qui 
anffariavcrit  te  mUle  paisttt,  vade  mm  eo  alia  dno  ;  et  qui  ab- 
ttuUril  tibi  tunicam,da  ei  et  pallium'  2.  Laws  may  be  unjust 
by  contrariety  to  divine  good,  as  the  edicts  of  tyrants  command- 
ing idolatry  or  other  things  Ibrbidden  by  the  divine  law.  Such 
laws  are  to  be  observed  in  no  sense  whatever,  since.  Acts  iv.,  it 
ia  necessary  to  obey  God  rather  than  men."  * 

The  principle  is,  that  all  just  laws  bind  in  conscience;  but, 
with  regard  to  unjust  laws,  we  must  distinguish  between  thosa 
which  are  unjust  beoauae  they  ord^n  what  is  repugnant  lo  hu- 
man good,  and  those  which  arc  unjust  because  they  otAmn  what 
is  repugnant  to  the  divine  law.  The  latter  do  not  bind,  but  we 
are  bound  in  conscience  to  reftise  to  obey  them  at  all  hazards; 
the  former,  when  they  only  require  as  to  suffer  wrong, — and  if 
they  go  farther  and  command  us  to  do  wrong,  they  are  identical 
with  the  latter, — we  may  obey,  and  are  bound  to  obey,  when 
our  disobedience  would  cause  scandal  or  breed  disturbance  in 
the  state. 

But  nho  is  to  determine  whether  the  laws  are  just  or  unjuitl 
*   Summa,  I   3,  Quel.  06,  a.  4 
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(fot  absL  lutely  in  all  essi*  the  stnte,  for  (hat  woiilJ  m«ko  the 
distinction  between  just  and  unjust  liiwK  nugatory,  $tnre  the 
stittt,  in  tnacting  a  law,  decides  tbat  it  is  just;  not  the  individ- 
ual, for  that  would  mnke  the  law  depeod  on  the  assent  of  tfai 
sul^eet  for  ils  legality,  which  we  have  seen  is  not  the  fact,  and 
cannot  be  the  fact,  if  we  are  U>  have  govemnient  at  all.  There 
is  here,  to  many  minds,  no  duubt,  a  serious  difficulty  ;  but,  with- 
out considering  it  in  a  light  which  would  involve  a  controversy 
foreign  to  our  present  pui'pose,  we  may  answer  the  question  by 
liiying  down  the  principle,  that  authority  is  always  prenvmptiveli/ 
in  the  right,  and  the  law  prima  faci$  evidence  of  justice.  ITie 
onus  probandi  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the  subject,  who  mimi 
prove  the  law  to  be  unjust,  before  he  can  have  the  right  to  re- 
fuse it  obedience.  For  this  his  own  priv&te  judgment  or  con- 
viction can  never  suffice.  If  he  can  allege  nolliing  i^inst  the 
law  but  his  own  individual  i>ersuai»ion  of  its  injustice,  he  is 
bound,  by  his  general  obligation  to  obey  Ihe  laws,  to  obey  it. 
No  one,  then,  can  ever  be  justified  in  disobeying  on  his  own  pri- 
vate aulhorily.  He  must  sustain  bin  refusal  to  obey  by  an  au- 
thority higher  than  his  own,  higher  than  that  of  the  state,  or 
else  he  will  be  guilty  of  resisting  the  ordiniinee  of  God,  and, 
therefore,  purchase  damnation  to  himself  Hence,  where  there 
is  no  infallible  authority  to  decide,  the  subject  most  alwajrs  pre* 
Bume  the  law  to  be  just,  and  faithfully  obey  it,  unless  it  mani- 
festly and  undeniably  ordains  what  is  wrong  in  itself,  and  pro- 
hibited by  the  law  of  God. 

This  rule  may  strike  some  as  too  stringent,  but,  if  examined, 
closely,  it  will  be  found  to  allow  all  the  liberty  to  tht  subject 
compatible  with  ihe  existence  of  government.  If,  for  instance, 
the  government  should  command  me  to  lie,  to  steal,  to  rob,  to 
bear  fake  witness,  or  any  thing  else  manifestly  against  the  kw 
of  nature  or  the  law  of  God,  I  should  hold  myself  bound  to 
disobey,  and  to  take  the  consequences  of  my  disobedience.  80, 
also,  if  my  government  should  declare  war  against  an  unoffend- 
ing state,  manifestly  for  the  purpose  of  stripping  it  of  itster- 
THatjy  daMiojkg  itt  ind^eDd«tKe,rand  radndog  iti  people  t 
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aU?ery,  or  tor  th(j  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Christian  religion 
flnd  suhstituting  a  false  religion,  and  should  command  me  tc 
aid  it  in  its  nefnrious  designs,  I  should  hold  myself  bouod  in 
Qonscience  to  refuse  aI  all  hazards;  for  such  a  war  would  bfl 
manifesbly  and  palpably  unjust,  not  in  my  judgment  only,  but 
in  that  of  all  souad-minded  men.  Such  a,  case  would  be  clear, 
and  duty  would  be  so  plain  that  no  question  could  arise.  But 
in  a  case  less  clear  and  manifest,  in  a  case  where  there  was 
room  for  doubt,  for  an  honest  difference  of  opinion,  I  should 
hold  myself  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  government,  for 
conscience'  sake,  leaving  the  responsibility  with  it,  aure  of  in- 
curring no  blame  myself. 

In  uouulusion,  we  say,  that,  tliough  we  have  defended  Iha 
lawfuloeaa  of  war,  when  declared  by  the  sovereign  authority,  for 
a  just  cause,  and  prosecuted  with  right  intentions,  we  have  no 
sympathy  with  that  restless  and  ambitious  spirit  that  craves  war 
for  the  sake  of  excitement  or  glory.  Only  a  stern  necessity  can 
tver  justify  the  resort  to  arms,  and  that  necessity  does  not  in 
reality  often  exist,  In  most  cases,  the  war,  with  a  little  pru- 
dence, a  little  forbearance,  a  little  use  of  reason,  might  he  avoid- 
ed ;  and  a  terrible  responsibility  rests  upon  rulei-s  when  they 
unnecessarily  plunge  two  nations  in  the  horrors  of  war.  Yet  it 
l»elongs  to  tlie  sovereign  authority  to  judge  of  the  necessity  of 
the  war,  no  less  than  to  declare  it;  and  when  not  manifestly 
and  undeniably  for  that  which  is  wrong  in  itself  tbe  sul^ect  is 
lx>und  to  obey,  and  give  hia  hfe,  if  need  be,  for  his  country. 
But  the  subject  can,  with  a  good  conscience,  fight  only  under 
the  national  banner.  Ho  can  never  justly  fight  under  the  blood- 
red  flag  of  the  factjonist  or  of  the  revolutionist  The  loyal 
Buhject  hears  no  call  to  the  battle-field  but  that  of  his  sovereign. 
This  sovereign  he  hears,  by  bim  he  stands,  for  him  he  Is  ready 
to  fight  against  any  enemies,  from  within  or  from  without.  But 
therq  he  stops.  He  can  join  with  no  faction,  with  no  party, 
against  tlie  legitimalfl  authorities  of  his  country.  No  dreame 
of  fi'ec  institutions,  of  popular  government,  of  an  earthly  para- 
I  ^iii&.«a^  Bi^  tiiu  *meL  tii^gmnsiAA  hm^  aad  aook  bjr  no-  , 
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IdDoe  to  overtLrow  legitimata  government,  and  introduce  a  new 
political  order.  No,  dearly  as  we  love  liberal  institutions,  and 
ns  ready  as  we  are  to  spill  ouf  blood  in  their  defense  wliere 
they  are  the  legal  order,  we  would  tush  to  the  side  of  authority, 
and  spill  the  same  blood  against  tliem,  if  there  were  an  attempt 
by  violence  to  introduce  them.  True  freedom  is  only  where  tbe 
law  is  supreme,  and  the  law  fa  Buprerae  only  w^le^3  the  people 
reverence  it,  and  feel  themselves  bound  by  their  duty  to  God  to 
obey  it. 
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JANUAKT,    1851. 

Professor  Stuart  appears  to  have  written  this  pamphlet 
from  patriotic  motives,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  atlay  the  uncall- 
ed for  popular  agitation  on  the  subject  of  negro  slavery,  and  to 
contribute  hie  share  towards  the  mainlenauce  of  domestic  pence, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Union.     His  chief  purpose  appears    . 
to  have  been  to  remove  the  scruples  of  some  of  his  friends,  by  | 
showing  that  a  man  may  with  a  good  conscience  support  the  Fed-  ' 
eral  Constitution  although  it  recognizes  sla\ery,  and  requires  ihe  1 
slave  escaping  into  a  non-slaveholding  State  to  be  given  up  o 
the  demand  of  his  owner^  and  though  he  is  no  great  proficient 
in  moral  theology,  and  hia  style  is  prolix,  prosy,  and  at  times 
even  garrulous,  he  has  shown  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  but 
mere  faotionists  and  ca^-illers. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  learned  Professor  has  made  out  hia 
caae  as  conclusively  as  he  might  have  done.     He  is  a  man  of 
respectable  ability  and  attainments,  but  not  remarkable  for  the  I 
strength  or  ooutness  of  his  logical  powers.     He  mates  now 

•  Conscience  and  the  ConatJluHon,  with  Remarks  on  the  n 
Speech  of  Ihe  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stktel 
«D  the  Subject  ai  Sls>er;.  By  Mam  Stuart.  Bolton  i  Croclterft 
BrawMer.    1S90     Svd.    pp.  lis. 
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llit'Li  n  slip,  of  «hicli  :w  uneandid  critic  ffiight  take  silvnctage. 
Ue  is  strongly  uppoaed  to  slavery,  but  wishes  at  the  same  time 
to  prove  that  the  Chriatian  may  with  a  good  conscience  be  a 
sliive-holder.  In  order  to  prove  this,  he  asserts  and  proves  tliat 
slavory  is  not  Tnalum  in  se,  and  therefore,  if  a  sin  at  all,  it  is  so 
only  accidentally.  But  in  order  to  justify  his  sincere  aversion 
to  slavery,  he  maiotains  that  it  is  always  and  everywhere  an 
evil,  and  execusca  the  old  patriarchs  for  holding  slaves  only  on 
tLe  ground  of  invincible  ignorance  !  In  the  darkness  of  those 
early  ages  men  knew  and  could  know  no  better  1  This  we  need 
not  say  is  in  contradiction  to  his  assertion  that  slavery  is  not' 
malum  in  se.  But  passing  over  slips  of  this  sort,— somewhat 
eommon  in  all  Professor  Stuart's  writings  that  huve  fallen  under 
our  notice, — and  looking  only  to  the  main  design  and  ai^ument 
of  the  pamphlet,  we  can  very  cheerfiilly  commend  it  to  otir 
Protestant  readers. 

For  ourselves,  wo  agree  with  Professor  Stuart  that  slavery  ia 
-  not  TTtalum  tn  fe.  We  hold  that  in  some  cases  at  least  slavery 
is  justifiable,  and  to  the  slave  even  a  blessing.  To  tlie  slave  it 
is  always  good  or  evil  according  as  he  wills  it  to  he  one  or  the 
other,  or  according  to  the  spirit  with  which  he  bears  it.  If  he 
r^rds  it  as  a  penance,  and  submits  to  it  in  a  true  penitential 
spirit,  it  is  a  blessing  to  him,  a  great  mercy, — as  are  on  the  same 
condition  to  every  one  of  us  all  the  sufferings  and  afflictions  of 
thb  life.  We  should  covet  in  this  world,  not  happiness,  but 
Buffering,  and  the  more  grievons  our  afffictJons,  the  more  should 
we  rejoice  and  ^vo  thanks.  Christianity  does  not  teach  carnal 
Jndeii-m,  but  condemns  it,  and  commands  i(a  opposite  as  the 
oondit'on  of  all  real  good,  whether  for  this  world  or  for  that 
which  "ia  to  come.  To  the  master,  slavery  is  not  an  evil,  when 
he  does  not  abuse  it;  when  he  has  not  himself  participated  in 
reducing  those  born  free  to  servitude  ;  when  he  treats  hia  slaves 
with  kindness  and  humanity,  and  faithfully  watches  over  their 
moral  and  reiigious  well-being.  Ilia  relation  of  master  and 
man,  as  to  the  authority  of  the  former  and  the  anl:^ection  of  the 
tatter,  differs  in  nothing  from  tLe  relation  of  father  and  sod 
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irhile  the  son  ia  'Jtiiicr  fin;e,  nud  tliece  is  iioUiiiig  which  nc 

rilj  makes  the  relation  less  advantageous  to  either  jiarly  in  tlie 

ono  case  than  in  the  otlicr. 

That  slavery  as  it  exists  in  our  Southern  States  ia  an  evil,  wo 
du  not  duubt ;  but  it  is  so  accidentally,  not  necessarily.  The 
evil  is  not  in  the  relation  of  slavery  itself  but  in  the  feet  that 
(he  great  body  of  the  masters  do  not  bring  up  their  slaves  in 
the  Chtu'di  of  God,  and  train  or  suffer  them  to  be  trained  to  ob- 
serve the  precepta  of  the  Divine  law.  The  mass  of  the  slaves 
m  this  country  grow  up  in  heresy  or  heathenism,  to  the  everlast- 
ing destruction  of  their  souls.  Sere  ia  the  evil  we  see  and  de- 
plore,—an  evil,  however,  which  none  but  Catholics  do  or  can 
feel  with  much  vividness.  It  is  an  evil  which  does  not  and  can- 
not weigh  much  with  Protestants,  for  the  slaves  in  general  ara  , 
as  little  heathen  and  fully  as  orthodox  as  their  masters.  If  the 
masters  were  good  Catholics,  ns  they  ought  to  be,  and  are  under 
the  condemnation  of  God  (or  not  being,  and  brought  up,  as  ihey 
are  bound  to  do,  their  slaves  in  the  belief  and  practice  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  there  would  be  no  evil  in  negro  slavery  to  dis" 
turb  us.  The  only  evils  we  see  in  it  arc  moral  and  spiritu^il, 
inseparable  from  heresy  and  heathenism.  The  physical  and 
sentimental  evils,  or  pretended  evils,  about  which  Abolitionista 
and  philanthropists  keep  up  such  a  clamor  do  not  n 
the  least  We  place  not  the  slightest  value  on  what  the  mes 
of  this  world  call  liberty,  and  we  are  taught  by  religion  that 
poverty  and  suffering  are  far  more  enviable  than  riches  and  sen- 
sual enjoyment. 

But  conceding  the  evil  of  slavery  as  it  exists  in  this  country, 
it  is  far  from  certain  that  it  ia  an  evil  that  would  be  mitigated-  j 
by  emancipation,  or  that  emancipation  would  not  be  even  a 
greater  evil.  The  negroes  are  here,  and  hero  they  must  remain. 
This  is  a  "  fixed  fact."  Taking  the  American  people  as  they 
are,  and  as  they  are  likely  to  be  for  some  time  to  conic,  with 
their  pride,  prejudices,  devotion  to  material  interests,  and  hatred 
or  disregard  of  Christian  truth  and  morals,  it  is  clear  to  u 
^  Gouditjon  of  the  negro  as  a  slave  is  even  leas  evil  than  w 
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6e  his  condiriou  aa  a  freedraaii.  The  freed  negroes  amongal  i» 
are  a»  a  body,  to  say  tlie  least,  Bo  less  imraoml  aud  heatlien  than 
the  slaves  themselves.  They  are  the  pests  of  our  Northern 
cities,  eepedally  since  they  have  come  under  the  jirolection  of 
obr  philanthropists.  With  a  fen  honorable  exceptions,  they 
am  low  and  degraded,  steeped  in  vice  and  overHgwbg  with 
crime.  Even  in  our  own  city,  almost  at  the  moment  we  write, 
they  are  parading  our  streets  in  armed  bands,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  resisting  the  execution  of  the  laws.  Let  loose  some 
two  or  three  millions  like  them,  and  there  would  be  no  li^'i^g  in 
the  American  community.  Give  them  freedom  and  the  right  to 
vote  in  our  elections,  and  the  whole  country  would  be  at  tho 
mercy  of  the  lowest  and  most  wortliless  of  our  demagogues. 
With  only  Protestantism,  indiflferentJsm,  inGdetity,  or  savaga 
fanaticism  to  restrain  them,  alt  their  base  and  disorderly  passions 
would  be  unchained,  and  our  community  would  be  a  hell  upon 
earth.  No ;  before  we  talk  of  emancipation,  before  we  can  ven- 
ture upon  it  with  the  least  conceivable  advantage  to  the  slaves, 
we  mu.'it  train  them,  and  train  the  white  American  people  also, 
to  habits  of  Self-denial  nud  moral  virtue  under  the  regimen  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  which  alone  has  power  to  subdue  the  bar- 
barous elements  of  our  nature,  and  to  enable  man  of  widely 
^fierent  races,  complexions,  and  characteristics  to  live  together 
in  the  bonds  of  peace  and  brotliM-hood.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
agree  with  Professor  Stuart  in  his  demand  for  emandpation,  and 
we  are  deudedly  opposed,  for  the  present  at  least,  not  only  to 
the  fanatical  proceedingn  set  on  foot  by  our  miserable  Abolition- 
ists and  philanthropists  to  effect  emancipation,  but  to  emancipa- 
tion itse!£  In  the  present  state  of  things,  emancipation  would 
be  a  greater  evil  than  slavery,  and  of  two  evils  we  are  bound  to 
choose  the  least.  We  have  heard  enough  of  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  man  ;  it  is  high  tJme  to  hear  something  of  the  duties  of 
men  and  the  rights  of  authority. 

We  write  very  deliberately,  and  are  prepare!  for  all  the  oblo- 
quy which  may  be  showered  upon  us  for  what  we  write,  Tha 
cry  of  liberty  has  gone  fbr^  ;  we,  as  well  8s  others,  have  heard 
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t ;  it  I1H.1  gone  forth  and  been  ccboeil  and  reflch.wd  fr 
quarter,  till  tlie  world  litis  becoiiii!  m^ddeneii  willi 
voice  of  law,  of  order,  of  wisdom,  of  justice,  of  trutli,  of  exp»- 
rienoe,  of  common  genae,  is  drowued  in  llio  tumultuoua  shouts 
of  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity  ! — shouts  fit,  in  the  sense  tbey 
are  uttered,  only  for  nssembled  demons  declaring  ivar  upon  tJia  ■ 
Eternal  God.     But  tliis  should  be  our  Bhnme,  not  our  hoast.  I 
It  ought  not  to  be,  and,  if  tlie  world  is  to  continue,  must  soon  ' 
cease  to  be.     Society  cannot  subsist  where  the  rights  of  author- 
ity aro   forgotk-n,  and  loyalty  Hnd   obedience  are  foresworn. 
There  is  no  use  in  multiplying  words  on  the  subject, 
social  being,  and  cannot  live  without  society  ;  society  is  impnto- 
ticftbie  and  inconceivable  without  government ;  and  government 
is  impossible  where  its  right  to  command  is  deuieil,  or  the  obli- 
gation to  obey  it  is  not  recognized.     It  is  of  the  essence  of  gov- 
ernment to  restrain,  and  a  goverament  that  imposes  no  restraint, 
that  leaves  every  one  fn-e  to  do  whatever  seemeth  right  iu  hJa 
own  eyes,  is  no  government  at  all.     The  firet  want  of  every  peo- 
ple is  strong  and  efficient  government, — a  regularly  constituted 
nuthority,  that  has  the  right  and  the  power  to  enforce  submit 
sion  to  its  will.     No  matter  what  the  form  of  your  government  , 
no  matter  in  whose  hands  the  power  is  lodged, — in  the  liand^  J 
of  the  king,  of  the  loi'ds,  or  the  commons, — it  must,  in  so  &ir  at'l 
government  at.  all,  be  sovereign,  clothed,  under  God,  with  a 
preme  Biithority,  and  bo  respected  ac  such,  or  society  is  only  Bed:-    ' 
lam  withont  ils  kee]«r. 

This  is  the  great  truth  the  American  people,  in  their  insane 
clamor  about  the  rights  of  man  and  the  largest  liberty,  that  k 
to  say,  fiili  license  to  every  mnn,  lose  sight  of,  or  in  renlity  deny ; 
nnd  it  is  on  this  ti-uth,  not  on  liberty,  for  which  all  a 
out,  that  it  is  necessary  now  to  insist,  both  in  season  nnd  out  of 
season.  ■  There  may  be  times  and  countries  when  and  whece 
the  true  scrviinta  of  God  must  seek  (o  restrict  the  action  of  gov- 
ernment, and  lessen  the  prerogatives  of  power;  but  as,^uredly 
hi;re  and  now  our  duty  is  not  lo  clamor  for  liberty  or  emand- 
eatioii,  but  t^  reassert  the  rights  of  authority  and  the  raajestv 
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of  law.  Yoti  will  be  decried,  if  you  do  so.  No  doubt  of  it 
But  wliat  tlien  !  When  whs  it  popular  (o  insist  on  tlio  s]iacial 
Itath  demrtndeil  by  one's  own  age  ?  When  waa  it  that  ona 
(»uld  really  serve  his  nge  or  counti^'  without  falling  under  ita 
condemnation !  "When  waa  it  that  the  multitude  were  known 
to  applaud  him  who  rebuked  them  for  their  errors,  eiposed  to 
them  the  dangers  into  which  they  were  running  by  following 
their  dominant  Ij'ndencies,  and  presented  tliem  the  truth  needed 
for  iheir  Balvalion  !  Wliat  great  or  good  roan  ever  proposed  to 
himself  to  serve  his  fellow-men  by  following  their  instincts,  flat- 
tering their  pTejudices,  and  inflaming  their  passions !  Who 
knows  not  that  error  and  sin  come  by  nature,  and  that  virture  is 
achieved  only  by  effort,  by  violence,  by  heroic  struggle  agaiust 
even  ourselves  ?  Is  not  the  hero  always  a  soldier !  Let  then, 
the  multitude  clamor,  let  the  age  denounce,  let  the  wicked  n^je, 
let  earth  and  hell  do  their  worst,  what  care  you,  heroic  soldier 
of  the  King  of  kings  ?  Go  forth  and  meet  the  enemy.  Charge, 
and  charge  home,  where  your  Immortal  Leader  ^vea  the  word, 
and  leave  the  responsibility  to  him.  If  yon  fall,  so  mueh  the 
greater  glory  for  you,  bo  much  the  more  cert^n  your  victoiy, 
and  your  triumph. 

But  we  are  straying  fixim  the  point  we  had  in  mind  when  we 
Bot  out.  Our  purpose  waa,  to  offer  some  remarks  on  what  is 
termed  "the  higher  law"  to  which  the  opponents  of  the  recent 
Fugitive  Slave  f-aw  appeal  to  justify  tlieir  refusal  to  execute  it. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Seward,  one  of  the  Senators  from  New  York,  in 
the  debate  in  the  Senate  during  the  last  session  of  Congress  on 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  refused  to  vote  for  the  measure,  although 
necessary  to  carry  out  an  express  constitutional  provision,  on  the 
ground  that  to  give  up  a  fugitive  slave  is  contrary  to  the  law 
of  God;  and  the  Abolitionists  and  Free  Soilers  refuse  to  esecule 
the  law,  and  even  in  some  instances  resist  its  execution,  on  the 
same  ground.  When  the  honorable  Senator  appealed  Gyim  the 
Constitution  to  th<  law  of  God,  as  a  higher  law,  he  was  told  by 
the  a<]vocatt!S  of  the  bill,  ihut,  having  jnst  taken  his  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution,  he  hod  debarred  himself  from  th« 
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right,  wbila  retaining  his  ^at  in  Llie  Senate,  to  appeal  Irom  it 
to  any  law  requiring  hita  lo  aot  in  contravention  of  its  provi- 
sions. The  AboJitiuniRta  and  Frue  Soilers  irainediately  <Mni;lud- 
ed  from  this  tliat  the  a3vocat«s  of  the  bill  denied  tlie  reality  of  - 
uijv  law  liiglier  thaa  the  Constitution,  and  their  papera  and 
]#riodical8  teem  with  articles  and  essays  to  prove  the  supremacy 
uf  tjie  law  of  God.  The  question  ia  one  of  no  little  gravity,  and, 
to  our  Protestant  friends,  of  no  little  perplexity.  We  may,  there- 
fore, be  allowed  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  its  consideralion. 

We  agree  ennrely  with  Mr.  Seward  and  his  Abolition  and  I 
Free  Soil  fiienda,  as  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  higher  law  than  ] 
the  Conati  til  lion.     The  law  of  God  is  supreme,  and  overrides  all  j 
human  enactments,  and  every  human  enactment  incompatible  | 
with  it  i)  null  and  void  from  the  beginning,  and  cimuot  be  obeyed   | 
with  a  good  conscience,  for  "  we  must  obey  God  rather  than  men." 
Tiiis  is  the  great  truth  atatesinen  and  lawyers  are  extremely 
jirone  to  overlook,  which  the  t«Tni»ral  authority  not  seldom 
practically  dejiies,  and  on  whieli  the  Church  never  fitila  to  insist. 
This  truth  is  so  fiisquentJy  deaied,  so  ftequeutly  outraged,  that 
wo  are  glad  to  find  it  asserted  by  Mr.  Seward  and  bis  friends, 
although  they  assert  it  in  a  ease  and  for  a  purpose  in  which  we 
ilo  not  and  cannot  sympathize  with  them. 

But  tltc  concession  of  the  fact  of  a  higher  law  than  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  of  itself  justify  the  appeal  to  it  against  the 
Constitution,  either  by  Mr.  Seward  or  the  opponents  of  the  i 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.     Mr.  SewarU  had  no  right,  while  holding  1 
bis  seat  in  the  Senate  under  the  Constitution,  to  appeal  to  this  ] 
higher  law  against  the  Constitution,  because  that  was  to  deny 
the  very  authority  by  which  he  held  his  seat,     The  Constitu- 
tion, if  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God,  is  null  and  void,  is  without 
authority,  and  :is  Mr.  Seward  held  his  seat  by  virtue  of  its  au- 
thority, he  could  have  no  authority  for  holding  his  seat,  after 
having  declared  it  to  be  null  and  void,  because  the  Constitutiou 
'a  Amerecompacc,  and  the  Federid  Government  lias  nociistencQ 
independent  of  it,  or  powers  not  created  by  it.     This  is  aii  in 
-  conreoieiica  Jte.  diiea  imt  appear  to  have  considered.     The  priu 
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dpie  that  would  liava  justified  his  refusal  to  obey  tie  Coastita- 
titm  would  have  deprived  him  ot'  his  si^at  us  a  Senator.  More- 
over, the  question  of  tlie  compatibility  or  incompntibility  of  the 
Constitution  with  the  law  of  God  was  it  qiiestion  &>r  liim  to  have 
raised  and  settled  before  taking  his  senatoriHl  oath.  Could  he 
couscieutiously  swear  to  support  the  CuDBtitution  J  Jf  he  could, 
he  could  not  afterwards  refuse  to  cnrry  out  nny  of  its  iiaiKmCive 
provisions,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  contrary  to  the  higher  law ; 
fur  he  would  in  swearing  to  support  the  CoBslitution  declare  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  in  his  power,  that  in  hie  belief  Ht  least 
it  impoeed  upon  him  no  duty  contrary  to  his  duty  to  God,  since 
to  sweat  to  support  a  constution  repugnant  to  the  Divine  law  ii 
to  lake  an  unlawful  oath,  and  to  swear  with  the  deliberate  in- 
tention of  not  keeping  one's  oath  U  to  ti)ke  a  false  oath.  AfW 
haling  taken  his  oath  to  support  the  Consdtntion,  the  Senator 
lutd,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  settled  the  question,  and  it  was 
no  longer  tiir  him  an  open  question.  In  calling  God  to  witness 
)iis  determination  to.  Kup|.>ort  the  Constitution,  be  had  called 
God  to  witness  his  conviction  of  the  compatibility  of  the  Consti- 
tution with  the  law  of  God,  and  therefore  left  himself  no  plea 
for  appeahng  from  it  to  a  higher  law.  If  be  discovered  the  in- 
compatibility of  the  imperative  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
only  after  having  taken  his  oath,  lie  was  bound  trosn  ihnt  mo- 
ment to  resign  hia  seat,  lu  any  view  of  the  case,  therefore,  we 
choose  to  take,  Mr.  Seward  was  not  and  could  not  be  justified 
in  appealiog  t«  a  law  above  the  Constitution  against  the  Consli- 
tion  while  be  retained  his  seat  under  it  and  remained  bound  by 
hia  oath  to  support  it.  It  is  then  perftctly  easy  to  condemn  the 
appeal  of  tiie  Senator,  withont,  as  Abolitionists  and  Free  Soilera 
pretend,  felhng  into  the  monstrous  en'or  of  denying  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Divine  law,  and  maintaining  that  there  is  no  law 
above  the  Constitution. 

What  we  have  said  is  conclusive  against  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  hut  it  does  not  precisely  npp'y  '°  ^^'^  *■*** 
of  those  who  reskt  or  refuse  lo  obey  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
now  tliat  it  has  been  passed.     These  peisons  take  the  ground 
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thai  tlie  law  ol'  Co.l  is  liit;lnr  llian  iinj-  liTtniaii  law,  and  tlll^^- 
tbrs  we  can  in  no  case  be  bound  to  ob<4y  a  human  law  that  is  in 
^^mlravention  of  it.  Such  a  law  m  a  violence  raUier  tLaa  a  luw, 
iind  we  are  cotomumled  hy  God  himself  to  resist  it,  at  least  paa- 
fireiy.  All  this  ia  undeniable  in  the  case  of  ereiy  bnman  en- 
actment that  really  doea  command  us  to  act  contrary  to  the  law 
of  God.  To  tiiia  we  hold,  as  firmly  as  man  can  hold  to  any 
tiling,  and  to  tbis  every  ChriKtiun  is  bound  Co  hold  even  unto 
deHtb.  Tbis  is  the  grand  principle  held  by  the  old  martyiH,  and 
therefoi'e  tiiey  chose  martyrdom  rather  than  obedieiioe  to  tin 
statu  commanding  theiu  to  act  contrary  (o  the  Divine  law. 
Bnt  who  is  to  decide  whether  a  special  civil  euactmeut  be  or  be 
not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God  ?  Here  is  a  grave  and  a  per- 
plexing question  for  those  who  have  no  divinely  authoriwd  in- 
terpreter of  the  Divine  law.  The  Abolitionists  and  Free  Soilera, 
adopting  the  Protestant  principle  of  j.irivate  judgment,  claim  the 
right  to  decide  each  for  himself.  But  this  places  the  indiiidual 
aboi'e  the  state,  private  judgment  above  tlie  law,  and  is  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  simplest  conception  of  civil  government. 
No  civil  government  can  exist,  none  is  conceivable  even,  where 
every  individual  is  free  to  disobey  its  orders  whenever  they  do 
not  happen  to  s<)uare  with  his  private  conrictiuns  of  what  is  the 
law  of  God.  The  principle  of  private  judgment,  adopted  by 
Protestants  in  reiigious  mutters,  it  is  well  known,  has  destroyed 
for  them  the  church  as  an  authoritative  body,  and  put  an  end 
to  every  thing  like  eccleniastical  authority ;  transferred  to  civil 
matters,  it  would  equally  put  an  end  to  the  state,  and  abolish 
all  dvi)  authority,  and  establisli  tlie  reign  of  anarchy  or  license. 
Clearly,  if  government  is  to  be  retained,  and  to  govern,  the  right 
to  decide  when  a  civil  enactment  docs  or  does  not  conflict  with 
the  law  of  God  cannot  be  lodged  in  tlie  individual  subject. 
Where  ihen  shall  it  he  lodged  !  In  tlie  stato  !  Then  are  you 
bo  ind  to  absolute  obedience  to  any  and  every  law  the  state  may 
enact;  you  make  the  stato  supreme,  absolute  and  deny  vour 
own  principle  of  a  higher  law  than  the  civil  law.  You  have 
then  no  appe.ii  from  the  state,  and  no  relief  foi'  conscience,  whicL 


»  absolute  dvil  despotisin.  Hare  ia  a  sad  dilemma  for  oar  us- 
catholic  countrymen,  which  admirably  demouatrates  tile  unaviti- 
abltness  of  Protestant  principles  for  practical  life.  If  tliey  assert 
tlie  principle  of  prirate  judgment  in  order  to  save  individual  lib- 
erty, they  lose  government  and  fall  into  aiiarchy.  If  they  assert 
the  niilhority  of  the  slate  in  order  to  save  government,  they  lose 
liberty  and  fall  under  absolute  civil  desjiotism,  and  it  ia  an  liia- 
lorical  fact  that  die  Protestant  world  perpetually  alternates  be- 
tween civil  despotiam  and  unbridled  license,  and  after  three 
hundred  yeare  of  experimenting  finds  ilaelf  as  far  as  ever  fium 
soldng  the  jiroblem,  how  to  reconcile  liberty  and  Authority. 
Strange  chat  men  do  not  see  that  the  solution  mu>!t  be  sought 
ill  God,  not  in  man !  Alas !  reformers  make  a  sad  blunder 
when  t^ey  reject  the  Church  instituted  by  God  himself  for  the 
express  purpose  of  interpi'eting  Lis  law,- — the  only  protector  of 
the  people,  on  the  one  hand,  agninat  despotism,  and  of  govern- 
ment, on  the  other,  againpt  license  !  . 

But  the  people  cannot  a\'ail  themselves  of  their  own  blunder 
to  withdraw  ihemaelvea  from  their  obligation  to  obey  the  laws. 
Oovemment  itself  is  a  divine  ordinance,  is  ordwned  of  God. 
"  Let  every  aoul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers ;  for  there  is 
no  power  but  from  God  ;  and  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained 
of  God.  Therefore  he  that  resistetli  the  power  resisteth  the  or- 
dir.ance  of  God.  And  they  that  resist  purchase  to  themselves 
damnation."  We  do  not  say  ihat  ail  the  acts  of  government 
are  ordained  of  God ;  for  if  we  did,  we  could  not  assert  the 
reality  of  a  law  higher  than  that  of  the  state,  and  shoniti  be 
forced  to  regard  every  civil  enactment  as  a  precept  of  the  Di- 
vine law.  In  ordinary  government,  God  does  not  ordain  obedi- 
ence to  all  and  every  of  its  acts,  but  to  those  only  of  its  acta 
which  come  within  the  limits  of  his  own  law.  He  does  not 
raalce  civil  government  the  supreme  and  infallible  organ  of  his 
will  on  earth,  and  therefore  it  may  err,  and  contravene  his  will ', 
and  when  and  where  it  does,  its  acts  are  null  and  void.  But  • 
government  itself,  m  ciiil  authority,  is  a  divine  ordinance,  and, 
widiiti  the  law  of  God,  clothed  with  tlie  right  to  commam^  e 


to  enfbrcG  obedience.  No  appeal,  therefore,  from  any  act  of 
government,  which  in  principle  denies  the  divine  right  of  gov- 
ernment, or  which  is  incompatible  witfa  the  assertion  and  oiain- 
teniLnce  of  civil  authority,  can  be  entertained.  Since  govern- 
ineut  aa  civil  autJioiity  is  an  ordinance  of  God,  and  as  such  Uie 
Dinne  law,  any  course  of  action,  or  the  assertion  of  any  princi- 
ple of  action,  incompatible  with  its  ejiistence  as  goventment,  is 
necessarily  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God.  The  law  of  God  is 
always  the  equal  of  the  law  of  God,  and  can  never  be  in  con- 
flict with  itaelf.  Consequently  no  appeal  against  government  as 
civil  authority  to  the  law  of  God  is  admissible,  because  the  law 
of  God  is  as  supreme  in  any  one  of  its  enactments  as  in 
another. 

Now  it  is  cle^r  that  Mr.  Seward  and  his  friends,  tlie  Aboli- 
tionists and  Free  Soilers,  have  nothing  to  which  they  can  appeal 
from  the  action  of  government  but  their  private  interpretation 
of  the  law  of  God,  that  is  to  say,  their  own  private  judgment 
or  opinion  as  individuals ;  for  it  is  notorious  that  they  are  good 
Protestants,  holding  the  pretended  right  of  private  judgment, 
and  rejecting  aU  authoritative  interpretation  of  the  Divine  Iscw. 
To  appeal  from  the  government  to  private  judgment  is  to  place 
private  judgment  above  public  authority,  the  individual  above 
the  state,  which,  as  wo  have  seen,  is  incompatible  with  the  very 
existence  of  government,  and  therefore,  since  government  is  a 
divine  ordinance,  absolutely  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God, — that 
very  higher  law  invoked  to  justify  resistance  to  civil  enactments. 
Here  is  an  important  consideration,  which  condemns,  on  the 
authority  of  God  himself^  the  pretended  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, the  grossest  absurdity  that  ever  entered  the  heads  of  men 
outside  of  Bedlam,  and  proves  that,  in  attempting  to  set  aside 
on  its  nutLority  a  civil  enactment,  we  come  into  conflict  not 
with  the  human  law  only,  hut  also  with  tie  law  of  God  itself. 
No  man  can  ever  be  justifiable  in  resisting  the  civil  law  under 
the  pretence  that  it  Is  repugnant  to  the  Divine  law,  wher 
has  only  hia  private  judgment,  or,  what  is  the  same  tiling,  his 
private  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  to  tell  him  nha* 
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the  Divine  law  is  on  tlie  point  in  qaestioo,  because  tlie  priuciple 
wbicli  he  would  act  in  doing  so  would  be  repugunnt  lo  the 
very  existence  of  government,  and  therefore  in  cotilraveutton  of 
the  ordinance,  llierefore  of  the  law,  of  God. 

Man's  prime  neceaaitj  is  society,  and  tbe  prime  netcBsity  of 
society  is  go^^mment.  Tbe  question,  whether  government  shall 
or  E^hall  not  be  sustained,  is  at  bottom  only  tbo  question,  wheth- 
er tbe  human  race  sball  continue  to  subsist  or  not.  Man  i^ 
essentially  a  sodiil  being,  nnd  cannot  live  without  society,  au<j 
society  is  in  conceit' able  without  government  Extinguiah  gov- 
ernment, and  you  extinguish  society;  extinguish  society,  and 
you  extinguish  man.  Inasmuch  as  God  has  created  and  o> 
dained  tbe  existence  of  the  human  race,  be  has  founded  and 
ordained  government,  and  made  it  absolutely  obligatory  on  ns 
to  sustain  it,  to  refrain  in  principle  and  action  from  wbat«vet 
would  tend  to  destroy  it,  or  to  render  its  existence  inaeenre. 
They  who  set  aside  or  resist  the  Fugitive  Slnve  Law  on  tha 
ground  of  ila  supixised  repugnance  t^  tbe  law  of  God  are,  [hen, 
no  more  justifiable  than  we  have  seen  was  the  honorable  Senator 
from  New  York.  In  no  case  can  any  man  ever  be  justified  in 
settiug  aside  or  resisting  a  civil  enactment,  save  on  an  authority 
higher  than  hk  own  and  that  of  the  government.  This  higher 
authority  is  not  recognized  by  tlie  Abolitionists  and  Free 
Soiler? ;  they  neither  have  nor  claim  to  have  any  such  author- 
ity to  allege ;  consequently,  tbey  are  bound  to  abeohite  subtnis- 
sion  to  the  civil  authority,  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  but  in  every  case,  however  repugnant  such  submis- 
sion may  be  to  their  private  conviotions  and  feeling*,  or  wlmt 
tbey  call  their  conscience,  for  conscience  itself  is  respectable  only 
when  it  is  authorized  by  the  law  of  God,  or  is  in  conformity 
with  it. 

Tliat  this  is  civil  desjiotism,  that  is,  the  assertion  of  tbo  abso- 
lute supremacy  of  the  state,  we  do  not  deny;  but  that  is  not 
our  faulL  ]f  men,  by  rejecting  the  divinely  authorized  inter- 
preter of  the  law  of  God,  voluntarily  place  themselves  in  such  a 
londition  that  they  have  no  alternative  but  either  civil  despotism 
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]  to  tlie  (I  d  II  Qce  of  Cod,  the  fault  n  their  oi 
Tliey  must  expect  o  ei  p  whnt  they  sow.  They  were  warnod 
belimes,  but  ihey  ould  i  d  warning ;  tJiey  would  htiv« 
their  own  way ;  and  if  lUey  now  find  that  their  own  way  leads 
to  death,  they  have  only  themselves  Lo  bliuae.  It  is  not  we  who 
advocate  despotism,  but  they  who  render  it  inevitable  for  tliein- 
selvea,  if  they  wish  to  escape  the  still  greater  evil  of  absolute 
license.  As  Catholics  we  wash  our  hands  of  the  consequence 
which  ihey  cannot  escape,  and  which  any  man  witli  half  an  ay 
might  have  seen  would  necessarily  follow  the  assertion  of  the 
absurd  and  ridiculous,  uot  to  say  blasphemous,  principle  of  pri- 
viite  judgment  We  have  never  been  guilty  of  the  extreme 
folly  of  proclaiming  that  principle,  and  of  snperiiidueing  the 
necessity  of  asserting  civil  despotiara  as  the  only  possible  relief 
from  anarchy.  We  are  able  to  assert  liberty  without  unc 
mining  authority,  and  authority  without  injury  to  liberty;  for 
we  have  been  contented  to  let  God  himself  he  our  teacher  f 
onr  legislator,  instead  of  weak,  erring,  vain,  and  capricious  men, 
fiictttiously  ycleped  reformers.  As  Catbolica,  we  were  not  among 
those  who  undertook  to  improye  on  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  to 
reform  the  institutions  of  the  Almighty.  We  are  taa^t  by  a 
divinely  authorized  Teacher,  that  government  is  the  ordinance 
of  God,  and  that  we  are  to  respect  and  obey  it  as  auch  in 
things  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God ;  aid  we  have  an  . 
Hilarity  higher  than  its,  higher  than  our  own,  to  tell  us,  without 
error,  or  the  possibility  of  error, — because  by  Divine  assistance 
and  protection  rendered  infallible, — when  the  acts  of  govern 
nieiit  conflict  with  the  law  of  God,  and  it  becomes  our  duty  to 
resist  the  former  in  obedience  to  the  latter.  Civil  authority  if 
respected  and  obeyed  when  respected  and  obeyed  in  all  things 
it  has  ftonj  God  the  right  to  do  or  command;  and  liberty  ie 
preserved  inviolate  when  nothing  can  be  exacted  from  us  in 
contravention  of  the  Divine  law,  and  we  are  free  to  disobey  t 
prince  when  he  commands  us  to  violate  the  law  of  God.     ? 

n  do  and  can  eiipeiienca  none  of  the  perplexity  which  is  ei 
pericnced  by  our  unciitholic  countryman.     We  have  an  in&llihle 


ChuToh  to  tell  iia  when  tliere  is  a  i^onHict  between  tlio  hnmaft 
and  the  Divine,  to  save  us  from  the  necessity,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  despotism,  of  Rsserting  individualism,  which  is  the  denial 
of  all  governtneot,  and,  in  order  to  get  nd  of  individualisin,  of 
assertjiig  civil  despotism,  that  is,  the  supremacy  of  the  state,  the 
graie  of  all  freedom.  We  have  never  to  appeal  to  iLe  principle 
of  despotism  nor  to  the  principle  of  nnarcliy.  We  have  Blwa}'^ 
a  public  authority,  which,  as  it  is  inerrable,  csn  never  bo  oppres- 
^ve,  to  guide  and  direct  us,  and  if  we  resist  (he  civil  law,  it  is 
nily  in  obedience  to  a  higher  law,  clearly  and  distinctly  declared 
by  u  public  authority  higher  than  the  individual,  and  higher 
than  the  stale.  Our  readers,  therefore,  will  not  accuse  us  of 
advocating  civil  despotism,  which  we  abhor,  because  we  show 
that  they  who  reject  God's  Church,  and  assert  private  judgment, 
have  no  alternative  but  despotism  or  license.  They  are,  as 
Protestants,  under  the  necessity  of  being  slaves  and  despots,  not 
)  who  are  CathoUcs.  We  enjoy,  and  we  alone  enjoy,  the 
glorious  prerogative  of  being  at  once  freemen  and  loyal  snlgecfa. 
There  is  no  principle  on  which  the  Abolitiooists  nud  Free 
Suilers  can  justify  their  resistance  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
Tliey  cannot  a]ipeal  to  the  law  of  God,  for,  having  no  authority 
competent  to  declare  it,  tlie  law  of  God  is  for  them  as  if  it 
e  not.  It  is  for  them  a  mere  unmeaning  word,  or  meaning 
oiiiy  their  private  or  individual  judgment,  which  is  no  taw  at 
all,  and  if  it  were  would  at  best  be  only  a  human,  and  the  low- 
eat  conceivable  human  law.  The  highest  human  law  is  un- 
questionably tlie  law  of  the  state,  as  the  state  is  the  highest  hu- 
man authority  conceivable.  No  appeal  can  then  lie  from  the 
state  to  another  human  anthority,  least  of  all  ta  the  individual ; 
for  appeals  do  not  go  downwards,  do  not  lie  from  the  higher  to 
the  lower,  as  ultra  democracy  would  seem  to  imply.  The  Jiigh- 
conceivable  human  authority  has  passed  the  law  in  question, 
.  in  so  doing  has  declared  it  compatible  with  the  law  of  God  ; 
and  as  its  opponents  have  only  a  human  authority* at  best  to  ra- 
w  the  judgment  of  tlie  state,  nothing  remains  fo'  them  but 
to  yield  it  fiiU  and  loyal  obedience. 
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We  bftve  dwelt  nt  length  on  tiiis  point,  because  it  i^  od(i  of 
gi'eat  importance  in  itaelf,  and  because  we  are  anxious  to  clea( 
away  the  mUt  with  whitb  it  has  been  surrounded,  and  to  pre- 
s-ent  any  denial  on  the  one  hand,  or  niisapplicatjon  on  the 
other,  of  the  great  prindple  of  ibe  supreniiicy  of  the  Divine 
taw.  The  misapplication  of  a  great  principle  is  always  itself  n 
great  and  dangerous  error,  and  often,  perhaps  always,  leads  to 
the  denial  of  the  principle.  Mr.  Seward  and  his  friends  asserted 
a  greut  and  gluriotis  principle,  but  misapplied  it  Their  oppo- 
nents, the  friends  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  seeing 
clearly  the  error  of  the  application,  have,  in  some  instances  at 
least,  denied  the  principle  itself,  and  their  papers  North  and 
South  are  filled  with  sneers  at  the  higher  law  doctrine.  The  oi 
error  induces  the  other,  and  we  hardly  know  which,  under  e. 
isting  circumstances,  is  the  most  to  be  deprecated.  Each  err< 
Civors  a  dangerous  popular  tendency  of  the  times.  We  have 
spoken  of  the  tendency,  under  the  name,  of  liborty,  to  anarchy 
and  license ;  but  there  is  another  tendency,  under  the  pretext  of 
authority,  to  civil  despotism,  or  what  has  been  very  properly  de- 
nominated Statulatry,  or  tlie  worship  of  the  state,  that  is,  elevat- 
ing the  state  above  tlie  Church,  and  putting  it  in  the  place  of 
Uod.  Botli  tendencies  have  the  same  origin,  that  is,  in  the 
I'rotestant  rejection  of  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Church  i. 
the  one  hand,  and  the  a<»erttou  of  private  jud^ent.  on  tl 
other  ;  and  in  fact,  both  are  but  the  opposite  phases  or  poles  i 
one  and  the  same  principle.  The  two  tflndencies  proceed  pan 
passu,  and  while  the  one  undermines  all  authority,  the 
other  grasps  at  all  powers  and  usurps  all  rights,and  modern  S( 
ciety  in  consequence  is  cursed  at  once  witli  the  op]K>site  evils  of 
anarchy  and  of  civil  despotism.  The  cry  for  liberty  sbolishea 
all  loyalty,  and  destroys  tlie  principle  and  the  spirit  of  obedience, 
while  the  usurpations  of  the  state  leave  to  conscience  no  freedom, 
10  religion  no  indtpendenee.  The  state  tramples  on  the  spirit- 
ual prerogatives  of  the  Church,  assumes  to  itself  tiie  functions 
of  schoolmaster  and  director  of  consciences,  and  the  multitude 
dap  their  hands,  and  call  it  liber^  and  progress  1     We  see  tlui 
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in  ttie  pijpular  demand  for  sljitc  education,  mid  in  tbe  joy  &at 
iho  men  of  the  world  raaiiife't  nl  iIjo  nelwions  conduct  of  tiw 
Snrdiiiinn  governmont  in  brenking  the  fkith  of  treaties  aiti  ^i[>- 
Inting  the  righto  of  the  Church.  When  it  concerns  the  Chui«h, 
the  sujiremacj  of  the  state  is  jiroclaimed,  and  when  it  concerns 
government  or  law,  then  it  is  individualisra  that  is  shouted. 
Such  la  our  age,  our  boasted  nineteenth  century. 

Now  there  is  a  right  nnd  a  wrong  way  of  defending  the 
tFLith,  and  it  is  always  easier  to  defend  the  trsth  oti  sound  than 
on  unsound  priin^lea.  If  men  were  less  hlind  and  headstrong, 
tiiey  would  see  that  the  higher  law  can  be  asserted  without 
any  attaclc  upon  legitimate  civil  authority,  and  legitimate  cint 
authority  and  the  majesty  of  tlie  law  can  be  lindiciited  with- 
out asserting  the  absolute  supreiniicy  of  the  civil  power,  and 
fiilling  into  statolalary, — as  absurd  a  spedes  of  idolatry  as 
tlie  worship  of  stacks  and  etonas.  The  assertion  of  tlie  higiier 
law,  as  Abolitionists  and  Free  Soilem  make  it,  without  any 
competent  authority  to  define  and  declare  that  law,  leads 
to  anarchy  and  unbndled  licen.'<e,  and  therefore  we  are  oblig- 
ed as  we  value  society,  law,  order,  morality,  to  oppose  ihtjui. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  denial  of  the  higher  law  as  the  condi- 
tion of  opposing  them  asserts  the  supremacy  in  all  thinj^  of  the 
state,  and  sulgecis  us  iu  all  things  unrcflfirvedly  to  the  civil 
power,  which  is  statolatory,  and  absolu*«  civil  di?»potism.  No 
wise  and  honest  statesman  em  do  eithBr.  Bat — here  is  the 
difficulty— the  Protestant  statesman  is  obliged  to  do  one  or  tlie 
other,  or  both,  at  one  moment  one,  at  the  next  moment  the 
otLer.  Tliia  is  what  we  have  wished  to  make  plain  to  the  dull- 
est  capacity.  Proteatantiam  is  clearly  not  adapted  to  practical 
life,  and  its  principles  are  as  inapplicable  in  politics  as  in  religion. 
There  is  no  practical  assertion  of  true  lllwrty  or  legitimate  au- 
thority on  Protestant  principles,  and  neither  is  or  can  be  assert- 
ed but  as  men  resort,  avowedly  or  otherwise,  to  Calhjlic  princi- 
ples. Ilence  Uie  reason  why  we  Lave  been  unable  to  discuss 
the  question  presented,  aiid  give  a  rational  solution  of  the  difli- 
mtty,  without  recurring  to  our  Church.     In  recurring  to  her,  w« 
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■  have,  aoduubt,  offt'iided  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
P  Union,  the  party  mth  whom  are  our  sympathies,  as  much  ns  we 
I-  hnve  their  enemies ;  but  this  is  no  fault  of  ours,  for  we  cannot 
I  go  contrary  to  what  God  has  onlnined.  He  has  not  seen  proper 
F  eo  to  constitute  society  and  endow  government  that  they  can 
I  get  on  without  hia  Church.  She  is  an  integral,  an  essential  ele- 
W  inent  in  the  constjtntion  of  society,  and  it  is  madness  and  folly 
I  to  think  of  managing  it  and  seeunng  iCa  nvli-bcing  without  her> 
I   She  is  the  solution  of  all  difhculties,  and  without  her  none  are 

solvable. 
I        For  m  Catholics,  the  Fugitive  SJaN'e  Law  presents  no  sort  of 
^'difficulty.     We  are  taught,  as  we  have  said,  to  respect  and  obey 

■  the  government  as  the  ordinance  of  God,  in  all  things  not  de- 
I  dared  by  our  Church  to  be  repugnant  to  the  Divine  law.  The 
m  law  is  evidently  constitutional,  and  is  necessary  to  carry  out  nu 
I  expr^  and  imperative  provision  of  the  Constitution,  which  or- 
Krdains  {Art.  IV.  Sect.  2),  that  "No  person  held  to  service  or 
"  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another, 

shall,  in  conseiguenee  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  di&- 
chai'ged  from  such  service  or  lalxir,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on 
claim  of  the  party  lo  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due." 
This  is  imperauve,  and  with  regard  to  its  meaning  there  is  no 
disagreement  By  this  the  slaveholders  have  the  right  to  claim 
their  fugitive  slates  in  the  non-slaveholding  States,  andthenon- 
alaveholding  States  are  bound  to  deliver  them  up,  when  claimed. 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  constitnlional  provision, 
Congress  passed  a  law,  in  1793,  which  has  proved  ineffectual, 
and  it  has  passed  the  recent  Wx,  more  strigent  in  its  provisions, 
and  likely  to  prove  efficient,  ftir  the  same  purpose.  We  can 
see  nothing  in  the  law  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  and,  as  high 
legal  authority  has  prononced  it  constitutional,  we  must  presume 
it  to  he  GO.  Nobody  really  regards  it  as  nnconstitutional,  and 
the  onij  special  objection  to  it  is, — what  is  no  objection  at  all, — 
that  it  is  likely  to  answer  its  purpose.  Now  as  the  law  is  nec- 
essary to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  Imposed  by  the 
CouBtitution,  and  as  our  Chu'ch  has  never  decided  that  to  re» 
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As  to  ProlestantB  wlio  allege  tliat  tlie  law  ie  conb'&ry  to  tbfr  | 
law  of  God,  and  tlierefore  that  they  cannot  with  a  good  oon- 
BpieuM  obey  it,  we  have  very  little  iu  addition  to  say.  There 
are  no  priDciples  in  common  between  them  and  ub,  oh  which  the 
question  can  be  decided.  We  have  sbown  tliem  that  thuy  a 
bound  iffl  obey  the  civil  law  till  they  can  bring  a  higher  authofi 
ity  than  the  sta{e,  and  a  higher  than  theiv  own  private  jud|^J 
ment,  to  set  it  aside  as  repugnant  to  the  law  df  God.  ' 
higlicr  authority  they  have  not,  and  therefore  for  lliem  there  tH 
no  higher  law.  Will  tbey  allege  the  Sawed  Seripturef  "  ~ 
will  avail  them  nothing  till  tbey  show  that  they  have  legal  pos- 
nexsion  of  the  Scnptures,  and  that  they  are  constituted  by  AI- 
mightv  God  a  court  with  authority  to  interpret  tiiem  and  declitre 
Iheir  sei.se.  As  this  is  what  they  can  never  do,  we  ennnot  ar- 
gue the  Scriptural  question  with  them.  We  will  only  add,  tliat 
there  is  no  passage  in  either  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New  that 
declares  it  repugnant  lo  the  law  of  God,  or  law  of  eternal  jus- 
tice, to  deliver  up  the  fugitive  slave  to  his  master  ;  and  SL  Paul 
sent  back,  after  converting  bim,  the  fugitive  slave  Onesimua  lo 
his  master  Philemon.  This  is  enough  ;  for  St.  Paul  appears  lo 
have  done  more  than  the  recent  law  of  Congrras  demands  ;  ho 
seems  to  have  sent  back  the  fugitive  without  being  requested  to 
do  BO  by  bis  owner ;  but  the  law  of  Congress  only  requires  the 
fugitive  lo  be  delivered  up  when  claimed  by  his  master.  It  will 
not  do  for  those  who  appeal  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures  to  niaintam 
either  that  St  Paul  was  ignorant  of  the  law  of  God,  or  that  ha 
acted  contrary  to  it.  This  fact  alone  concludes  the  Scriptural 
question  against  them, 

But  we  have  detained  our  readers  long  enough.  We  have 
said  more  than  waj!  necessaiy  to  oalisfy  the  intelligent  and  tne 
candid,  and  reasoning  is  tlirown  away  upon  factionists  and  fan- 
■ticB,  Abolitioniiils  and  philanlliropiBU^TIiere  is  no  qaestion 
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that  the  countcy  is  Berioosly  in  dangler.  Wliat,  wilb  the  sec- 
tionisls  at  tlie  North  and  the  sectionists  fit  tlie  Boulli,  with  tlis 

I  great  dearth  of  true  patriots,  and  still  greater  dearth  of  states- 
men, ill  all  sections  of  the  Union,  it  will  go  hard  but  the  Union 
ilseif  receive  some  severe  shocks.  Yet  we  trust  in  God  it  will 
be  preserved,  although  the  Amerioan  people  are  far  from  merit- 
ing so  great  a  hoou.  Aifer  the  humiliation  of  ourselves,  and 
prayer  to  God,  we  see  nothing  to  be  done  to  save  the  country, 

I  but  for  all  the  friends  of  tbe  Union,  whether  heretofbra  called 
Whigs  or  Democrats,  to  rally  around  the  Union,  and  form  a 
grand  national  party,  in  opposition  to  the  sectionista,  factionists, 
and  fanatics,  of  alt  complexions,  sorla,  and  sizes.  It  is  no  time 
now  to  indulge  old  party  animosities,  or  to  contend  for  old  party 
organizations.  The  country  is  above  parly,  and  all  who  love 
their  country,  nnd  wish  to  save  the  noble  institutions  letl  us  by 
our  ihthera,  should  fall  into  the  ranks  of  one  and  the  same  party, 
and  work  aide  by  side,  and  shoulder  to  shoulder,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Union  nnd  the  supremacy  of  law.  Wa  aee 
strong;  indications  that  sueli  a  party  is  rapidly  forming  tiiroagh- 
out  the  country,  and  we  say,  let  it  be  formed, — the  sooner  the 
better,  Let  the  party  take  high  conservative  ground,  against  all 
sorts  of  rndicalism  and  ultraism,  nnd  inscribe  on  its  banner,  Tue 
Pbeservation  of  the  Unios,  and  the  Supkkmacy  op  Law, 
and  it  will  command  the  support,  we  doubt  not,  of  a  lai^e  ma- 
jority of  the  Araeriean  people,  and  deserve  and  receive,  we  de- 
voutly hope,  the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  who,  we  must 
believe,  has  after  ail  great  designs  in  this  couutrj-.  Above  all, 
let  our  Catholic  fellow-citizens  in  this  crisis  be  faithful  to  their 
duty,  even  though  they  find  Mr.  Fillmore's  administration  and 
our  Protestant  countrymen  madly  and  foolishly  hostile  to  them  ; 
for  on  the  Catholic  population,  nnder  God,  depend  the  future 
destinies  of  these  United  States.  The  principles  o.'  onr  holy  re- 
ligion, the  prayera  of  our  Church,  and  the  fidelity  to  their  trusts 
of  the  Catholic  jwrtion  of  the  people,  are  the  only  sure  reliance 
left  ua. 
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liun  but  the  wll!  of  the  majority  for  the  tiiuQ  being.  Whethei 
the  eiiHfige  has  beeu  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  we  need  not 
ttop  to  inquire.  The  ehan^  wrs  inevitable,  because  men  arfl 
,  more  williitg  to  advance  themselves  by  flattering  the  people  and 
])ervertiitg  the  Coostitu)ion,  than  they  are  by  self-denial  to  serve 
their  country.  The  change  has  been  effected,  and  there  is  no 
retnm  to  the  original  theory  of  the  governmouL  Any  miin  who 
aliould  plant  himself  on  the  Canstitutiun,  and  attempt  to  arrest 
the  democratic  tendency, — no  matter  what  hia  charactar,  abihty, 
virtues,  sendees, — would  be  crushed  and  ground  to  powder. 
Your  Calhouns  must  give  way  for  yonr  Polks  and  Van  Burena, 
your  Webatera  for  your  Harrisons  and  Tylers.  No  man,  who  is 
not  prejmred  to  play  the  demagogue,  to  stoop  to  flatter  the  peo- 
ple, and,  in  one  direction  or  another,  to  exaggerate  the  demo- 
cratic tendency,  caii  receive  the  nomination  for  an  important 
office,  or  have  inJinence  in  public  atfairs.  The  reign  of  great 
men,  of  dietiuguished  statesmen  and  Arm  patriots,  is  over,  and 
that  of  the  demagogues  has  begun.  Your  most  important  offi- 
ces are  hereafter  to  be  filled  by  third  and  fourtli-rute  men, — men 
too  insignificant  to  excite  strong  opposition,  and  Itw  fiexible  in 
their  principles  not  to  be  willing  lo  take  any  direction  the  ca- 
prices of  the  mob — or  th©  interests  of  the  wire-pullers  of  the  mob 
— may  demand.  Evil  or  no  evil,  euch  is  the  fact,  and  we  must 
conform  to  it. 

Such  being  the  feet,  the  question  comes  up,  How  are  we  to 
sustain  popular  liberty,  to  secure  the  free,  orderly,  and  wholesome 
action  of  our  practical  democracy  I  The  question  is  an  impor^ 
ant  one,  and  cannot  be  blinked  with  impunily, 

The  theory  of  democracy  is,  Construct  your  government  and 
commit  it  to  the  people  to  be  taken  c«re  of.  Democracy  is  not 
properly  a  government ;  but  what  is  called  the  government  is  a 
huge  machine  contrived  to  be  wielded  by  the  people  as  they 
shall  think  pioier.  In  relation  to  it  the  people  ate  assumed  to 
be  what  Almighty  God  is  to  tJie  universe,  the  first  cause,  the 
nwdiAl  cause,  the  final  cause.     It  emanates  from  them ;  it  '» 
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^H  oHiniiiHtcred  by  tLein,  nnd  ibr  them;  and,  iiioreo\>.r,  tbey  arS' 

^^h  to  keep  watch  and  provide  for  its  riwlit  administration. 

^^B  It  is  a  beautiful  tbeory,  and  would  work  admirably,  if  it  were 

^^m  not  for  one  little  difficulty,  namely, — (fie  pet^le  are  fallible,  bolA    ■ 

^^ft  individHally  and  colleelively,  and  governed  by  their  paasifmt 
^^H  and  intereiis,  wkiek  not  unfreqiuntly  lead  Ihemfar  astray,  and 
^^V  produce  mvch  muchief.  Tlie  govemment  must  necessarily  fbl- 
^^B  low  their  will ;  and  wheaevwr  that  will  happens  to  be  blinded 

^^V  by  passion,  or  misled  by  ignorance  or  interest,  the  government 

^H  must  iuevitably  go  wrong ;  and  government  can  never  go  wrong 

^H  without  doing  injustice.     The  government  may  be  provided  for ; 

the  people  may  take  care  of  that;  but  who  or  what  is  to  taka 
cnre  of  the  people,  and  assure  us  that  they  will  always  wield  the 
government  so  as  to  promote  jiRtice  and  equality,  or  mnintaiti'  •! 

I  order,  and  the  equal  rights  of  all,  of  all  classes  and  ioteresU  ?      '  a 
Do  not  answer  by  referring  us  to  the  virtue  and  intelligene*! 
of  the  pef'ple.     We  are  writing  seriously,  and  have  no  leisure  \ 
to  enjoy  a  joke,  even  if  it  be  a  good  one.     We  have  too  much  ' 
principle,  we  hope,  to  seek  to  humbug,  and  have  had  too  much 
experience  to  be  humbugged.     We  are  Americans,  American 
bom,  American  bred,  and  we  love  our  country,  and  will,  when 
called  upon,  defend  it,  against  any  and  every  enemy,  to  the  best 
of  our  feeble  ability ;  but,  though  we  by  no  means  rate  Amori- 
can  virtue  and  intelligence  so  low  as  do  those  who  will  abuse  us' 
for  not  rating  it  higher,  we  cannot  consent  to  hoodwink  our- 
selves, or  to  clwm  for  our  countrymen  a  degree  of  virtue  and'  ' 
intelligence  they  do  not  possess.     We  are  acquainted  with  no  j 
salutary  errors,  and  are  forbidden  to  seek  oven- a  good  end  by  | 
nny  but  honest  means.     The  virtue  and  intelligence  of  tlie  Am'eF^ 
icau  people  are  not  sufficient  to  secure  the  free,  orderiy,  and 
wliolesome  action  of  the  government ;  for  they  do  not  secure  it. 
The  government  commits,  every  now  and  then,  a  aad  blundi-r, 
and  the  general  policy  it  adopts  must  prove,  in  the  long  run, 
suicidal.     It  has  adopted  a  most  iniquitous  policy,  and  its  most 
unjust  measures  are  its  most  popular  measures,  such  as  it  would 
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Bbu  ;  and  we  Ihiuk  we  hazard  notliitig  in  t-uying,  our  fi\.«  itisti- 
liiitiona  canoot  be  sustained  without  an  augmetitation  of  oopnlai 
virtue  and  intelligent,  Wo  do  Dot  say  the  people  ere  not  ca- 
pable of  a  sufticient  degree  of  virtue  And  intelligence  t^:  sustain 
a  democracy ;  all  we  say.  is,  they  cannot  do  it  without  virtue  and 
intelligence,  nor  without  a  higher  degree  of  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence than  they  have  as  yet  attained  to.  We  do  not  apprehend 
that  mHuy  of  our  countrymen,  and  we  are  sure  no  one  whose 
i>wa  virtue  and  intelligence  entitle  bis  opinion  to  any  weight, 
will  dispute  this.  Then  the  queslaon  of  the  means  of  sustaining 
our  democracy  resolves  itself  into  the  quealiun  of  augmenttng 
the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  jieople. 

The  press  makes  I'eaders,  but  does  little  tu  make  virtuous  and 
intelligent  readers.  Tlie  newspaper  press  is,  for  tile  moHt  part, 
under  the  control  of  men  of  very  ordinary  abilities,  lax  princi- 
ples, and  limited  acquirements.  It  echoes  and  exaggerates  pop' 
ular  errors,  and  does  little  or  nothing  to  create  a  Hound  public 
opinion.  Your  popular  literature  caters  to  popular  taste,  pas- 
nious,  prejudices,  ignorance,  and  errors ;  it  is  by  no  means  above 
the  average  degree  of  virtue  and  intelligence  which  already  ob- 
tains, and  can  do  nothing  to  create  a  higher  standard  of  virtua 
or  lone  of  thought     Ou  what,  then,  are  we  to  rely  3 

"  On  Education,"  answer  Frances  Wright,  Abner  Kiiecland, 
the  Hon.  Secretary  of  tlie  Massacbt^setts  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  Educationists  generally.  But  we  must  remember  that  we 
must  have  virtue  and  Intelligence.  Virtue  without  intelligence  will 
only  £t  tlie  mass  to  be  duped  by  the  artful  and  designing;  and 
intelligence  without  virtue  only  makes  one  the  abler  and  more 
sucoessfiU  villain.  Education  must  be  of  the  right  sort,  if  it  is 
to  answer  our  purpose ;  for  a  bad  education  is  worse  than  none. 
The  Mahometans  are  great  sticklers  for  education,  and,  if  we 
leeoUect  aright,  it  is  laid  down  in  the  Koran,  that  every  behever 
must  at  least  he  taught  to  read ;  but  we  do  not  find  their  educa- 
tion does  much  to  advance  them  in  virtue  and  intelligence.  Edu- 
cation, moreover,  demands  educators,  and  educalorB  of  the  right 
■ort.     WhMe  are  theee  to  be  obtained )     Who  is  to  select  them, 
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judge  of  their  qaalificatioiis,  sustain  or  dismiss  tlL<?m !     Tha  p 
pie  ?     Then  you  place  eJueulioD  in  the  same  category  with  d 
mooracy.     You  make  iLe  peojile  through  their  represenlalival' ■ 
the  cducatora.     The  peofile  will  select  and  sustain  only  sAob  J 
educators  as  represent  their  own  virtues,  vices,  intelligence,  pr^  ' 
udices,  and  errors.     Whether  they  educate  mediately  a 
mediately,  they  can  impart  only  what  tbey  have  and  are.     Oon— 
sequently,  with  them  for  educators,  we  can,  by  means  even  of  i 
universal  education,  get  no  increase  of  virtue  and  inteijigeoice  tsi  A 
bear  on  the  government.     Tbe  people  may  educate,  but  wheH.  ^ 
K  that  whicl)  takes  care  that  they  educate  in  a  proper  manna  >  \, 
Hero  is  the  very  difficulty  we  began  by  pointing  out.     The  pro*    I 
[lie  take  care  of  the  government  and  education ;  but  who  or  what   | 
in  to  take  care  of  the  people,  who  need  taking  care  of  quite  tt 
much  aa  either  education  or  government! — for,  rightly  congiil 
ered,  neithiir  government  nor  education  has  any  other  legitimate 
end  than  to  take  care  of  tlie  people. 

We  know  of  but  one  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  that  is  in'  ■ 
RELiGioK,     There  is  no  foundation  for  virtue  but  in  rehgJon,  ttoA  ^ 
it  ia  only  religion  that  can  command  the  degree  of  popular 
tuc  and  intelligence  requisite  to  insure  to  popular  goFcmmenl 
the  right  direction  and  a  vrisc  and  just  adminisL'tttion.     A  peo- 
{lie  without  religion,  however  snccessfiil  they  may  be  in  throwii^ 
off  old  institutions,  or  in  introducing  new  onea,  have  no  p 
to  secure  tbe  free,  orderly,  and  wholesome  working  of  any  insti-   ' 
tutions.     For  the  people  can  bring  to  tbe  support  of  institutJons.  I 
only  the  degree  of  virtae  and  intelligence  tliey  have ;  and  WO^J 
need  not  stop  to  prove  that  an  infidel  people  can  have  very  littlvfl 
either  of  virtue  or  intelligence,  since,  in  this  professedly  Christian'^ 
country,  tliis  will  and  must  be  conceded  us.     We  shall,  theny  1 
fore,  assume,  without  stopping  to  defend  our  assumption,  that 
religion  is  the  power  or  influence  we  need  to  take  care  of  the 
people,  and  secure  the  degree  of  virtue  and  intelligence  neces- 
sary to  sustain  popular  liberty.     We  say,  then,  if  democracy 
ooinmits  tbe  government  to  the  people  to  be  tttke/i  care  o^  refi- 
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ment,  rightly  direct  and  wisdy  admin iat»!r  it. 

Bui  what  religion !  It  must  be  a  religion  which  Is  abovu  llie 
people  and  controls  them,  or  it  will  not  answer  the  purpose.  If 
it  dependa  on  the  people,  if  the  people  are  to  take  care  of  it,  to 
My  what  it  shall  be,  what  it  shall  tcRch,  what  it  shall  command, 
jprhat  worship  or  discipline  it  shall  insist  on  being  observed,  we 
E.w'e  back  in  our  old  difficulty.  The  people  take  cnre  of  religion ; 
but  who  or  what  is  to  take  care  of  the  people!  We  repeat, 
then,  what  religion !  It  cannot  be  Protestantism,  in  all  or  any 
of  its  forms ;  for  Protestantism  assumes  as  ita  point  of  deiwrture 
that  Almighty  God  has  indeed  giren  us  a  religion,  but  has  given 
H  to  us  not  to  fake  care  of  «»,  but  to  be  taken  tare  of  bij  ua. 
It  makes  religion  the  ward  «f  the  people ;  assumes  it  to  Ije  sent 

I  pa  earth  a  lone  and  helpless  orphan,  to  he  taken  in  by  the  peo- 
fle,  who  are  to  serve  as  its  nurse. 
We  do  not  pretend  that  Protestants  say  this  in  just  »o  many 
^rds ;  but  this,  under  the  present  point  of  view,  is  their  dia- 
ttnguishing  characteristic.  What  iias  the  assumption  of  the 
Iteformers !  Was  it  not  that  Almighty  God  had  failed  to  take 
care  of  his  Church,  that  he  bad  suffered  it  to  become  exceeding- 
ly corrupt  and  corrui)Ung,  so  much  so  as  bi  have  become  a  very 
Babylon,  and  lo  have  ceased  to  be  his  Church  ?  Was  it  not 
for  tliis  reason  that  they  turned  reformers,  separnted  themaelves 
from  what  had  been  the  Church,  and  attempted,  with  such  ma- 
terials aa  they  could  command,  to  reconslruct  the  Church  on  its 
»  primitive  foundation,  and  afler  the  primitive  model  ?  Is  noi 
this  what  they  tel!  us  i  But  if  they  had  believed  the  8on  oi' 
Van  came  to  minister  and  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  that  Al 
mighty  God  had  instituted  his  religion  for  the  spiritnal  govern- 
ment of  men,  and  charged  himself  with  tlie  care  and  mainte- 
Wnee  of  it,  would  ihej-  ever  have  dared  to  take  upon  themselves 
Ihe  work  of  reforming  it!  Would  they  ever  have  fancied  that 
either  religion  or  the  Church  could  ever  need  reforming,  oi, 
if  M,  that  it  could  ever  he  done  by  human  Bgeno<  I     Of  oouna 
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not     The/  would  have  tnkeu  religion 

Oliiiicli  as  die  standiird,  mibrnilb^d  to  ll  a; 

i!tl  tiiemselves  to  the  duty  of  obedienw. 

■  fore,  from  the  fact  of  their  , 


IS  presentid  >>y  the 
llie  law,  and  confin- 
It  is  evident,  there- 
refonniii'B,  that  they, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  regarded  religion  as  committed  to 
their  care,  or  abandoned  to  their  protection.  They  were,  at  least, 
its  guardians,  and  were  to  govern  it,  instead  of  being  governed 
by  it 

riio  first  stage  of  Protestantism  was  lo  place  religion  under  tlia 
ohafge  of  the  dvil  government.  The  Church  was  condemned, 
among  other  reasons,  for  the  control  it  exercised  over  princes  and 
itoble»,  that  is,  over  the  temporal  power  ;  and  the  firat  effect  of 
Protestantism  was  to  emancipate  the  government  from  thia  con- 
trui,  or,  in  other  words,  to  free  the  government  fi'om  the  I'estrainta 
of  religion,  and  to  bring  religion  in  subjection  to  the  temporal 
authority.  Ulie  prince,  by  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
won  for  himself  the  power  to  determine  the  faith  of  his  subjwtaj 
to  appoint  its  teaobers,  and  to  remove  them  whenever  tirey 
should  teach  what  be  disapproved,  or  whenever  they  should 
cross  his  ambition,  defeat  his  oppressive  policy,  or  interfere  with 
his  pleasures.  Thus  was  it  and  still  is  it  with  the  Frot^tant 
princes  in  Germany,  with  the  temporal  authority  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  England,  Russia, — in  this  respect  also  Protestant,— -and 
orin^nally  was  it  the  same  in  this  country.  The  supreme  civil 
magistrate  makes  himself  sovereign  pontiff,  and  religion  and  the 
Church,  if  disobedient  to  his  will,  are  to  1«  turned  out  of  house 
an<l  home,  or  dragooned  into  submission.  Now,  if  we  adopt  this 
view,  and  subject  religion  to  the  civil  government,  it  will  not 
answer  our  purpose.  We  want  religion,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
control  the  people,  and  through  its  spiritual  governance  to  cause 
them  to  give  the  temporal  goi'emment  always  a  wise  and  just 
direction.  But,  if  the  government  control  the  leligion,  it  can 
exercise  no  control  over  the  sovereign  people,  for  they  control 
the  government  ITirough  the  government  the  people  take 
oare  of  religion,  but  who  or  what  takes  care  of  the  people! 
Thia  would  leave  the  people  ultimate,  and  tve  have  no  Aecnritij 
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inless  wo  have  sointiimg  more  ultim«le  than  lliev,  a.imclhiujj 
which  they  cannot  conlrol,  but  which  they  must  obey. 

Tlie  second  stnge  in  Protestantism  is  to  reject,  in  matters  of 
religiou,  tlie  authoiity  of  tlie  temporal  government,  and  to  siib- 
i'  ject  religion  to  the  control  of  the  &itbful.  This  in  the  fnll  re- 
cognition in  TQtttters  of  religion  of  the  democratic  princijilc. 
I'he  people  deCeriiiine  their  faith  and  worship,  select,  suslnin,  or 
dismiss  their  own  religions  teachers,  Thoy  who  are  to  be  taught 
judge  him  who  is  to  teach,  and  say  whether  he  teaches  theni 
truth  or  falsehood,  wholesome  doctrine  or  unwholesome.  The 
pntieot  directs  the  physican  what  to  prescribe,  This  is  the  the- 
ory adopted  by  Protestanla  generally  in  this  country.  The  coii- 
gregntioQ  select  their  own  teacher,  unless  it  be  among  the 
Methodists,  and  to  them  the  pastor  is  responsible.  If  be  teaches 
to  suit  them,  well  and  good ;  if  he  crosses  none  of  their  wishes, 
enlarges  their  numbers,  and  thus  lightens  their  taxes  and  grati- 
fies their  pride  of  sect,  also  well  and  good ;  if  not,  he  must  seek 
a  flock  to  iced  somewhere  else. 

But  this  view  will  no  more  answer  our  purpose  than  the  form- 
er ;  for  it  places  religion  under  the  control  of  the  people,  and 
therefore  in  the  same  category  with  the  government  itself.  The 
people  take  care  of  religion,  but  who  takes  care  of  the  people. 

The  third  and  last  stage  of  Protestantism  is  Individualism. 
This  leaves  religion  entirely  to  the  control  'of  the  individual,  who 
selects  his  own  creed,  or  makes  a  creed  to  snit  himself,  devises 
his  own  worship  and  discipline,  and  submits  to  no  restraints  but 
such  as  are  self-imposed.  This  makes  a  man's  religion  the  ef- 
fect of  liis  virtue  and  intelligence,  and  denies  it  all  power  to 
augment  or  to  direct  them.  So  this  will  not  answer.  The  in- 
dividual takes  care  of  his  religion,  hut  who  or  what  takes  care 
of  the  individual)  I'he  state)  But  who  takes  care  of  the 
state!  The  people)  But  who  takes  care  of  the  people }  Our 
old  difficulty  again. 

It  is  evident,  from  these  considerations,  that  Protestautiai 
not  and  cannot  be  the  religion  to  sustain  democracy ;  because, 
tike  it  in  which  stage  you  will,  it,  like  democracy  itaelf,  is  sul^jj^ 
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to  the  control  of  the  people,  and  must  command  and  tetch  wh< 
they  say,  and  of  course  must  fuUow,  instead  of  controlling,  their 
passions,  interests,  and  ciiprices. 

Nor  do  we  obtain  this  conclusion  merely  by  reasoning.  It  u 
sustained  by  facts.  The  Protestant  religion  is  everywhere  eilber 
an  espressiou  of  the  governiuent  or  of  the  people,  and  must 
obey  either  the  government  or  public  opinion.  The  grand  re- 
form, if  refonn  it  was,  effiicted  by  the  Protestant  chie&,  oonsigted 
ill  bringing  religious  (jUeslJoDS  before  the  public,  and  subjecting 
faith  and  worship  to  the  decision  of  public  opinion, — public  on 
n  larger  or  smaller  scale,  that  is,  of  the  nation,  the  province,  or 
the  sect.  Protestant  faith  and  worship  tremble  as  readily  before 
the  slightest  breath  of  public  seniinient,  ns  the  aspen  leaf  before 
the  gentle  zephyr.  The  £iith  and  discipline  of  a  sect  t«lce  any 
and  every  direction  the  public  opinion  of  that  sect  demands. 
All  is  loose,  floating, — is  here  to-day,  is  there  to-morrow,  add, 
next  day,  may  be  nowhere.  The  holding  tf  slaves  is  compati- 
ble with  Christian  character  south  of  a  geographical  line,  and 
incompatible  north ;  and  Chriatinn'  morals  change  according  to 
the  prejudices,  interests,  or  habits  of  the  people, — us  evinced  by 
the  recent  divisions  in  our  own  country  among  the  Baptists  aaJ 
Methodists.  The  Unitariansof  Savannah  reluse  to  hear  »  preacher 
accredited  by  Unitarians  of  Boston. 

The  great  danger  ill  our  country  is  from  t]ie  predominance 
of  material  interests.  Democracy  has  a  direct  tendency  to  tavor 
inequality  aud  injustice.  The  government  must  obey  the  peo- 
ple ;  that  is,  it  must  follow  the  passions  and  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  of  courso  the  stronger  paeons  and  interests.  These 
with  us  are  material,  such  as  pertain  solely  to  this  life  and  this 
world.  What  our  people  demand  of  government  is,  that  it 
adopt  and  susttun  such  measures  hs  tend  most  directly  to  facili- 
tate the  acquisition  of  wealth.  It  must,  then,  follow  the  passion 
for  wealtli,  and  labor  especuiliy  to  promote  worldly  interests. 

But  among  tliese  worldly  interests,  some  are  stronger  than 
others,  and  can  comnuind  tie  government  These  will  take 
pOHeesion  of  the  government,  ajid  wield  it  for  their  own  eepeoat 
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ndvjuitngc.  They  will  iiiBlie  it  tbe  iiistriinicnl  of  taxing  alt  tho 
oilier  interest  of  tlie  ixtunlfy  fur  lUe  B|ii'cial  advaiicfnieiit  of 
therasiJveB.  This  leads  to  inei|UaUty  and  jnjuitice,  wLich  ara 
incomp«til)le  wltU  tlie  free,  orderly,  aud  ivbulesoine  working  of 
t!ie  goverument. 

Now,  what  is  waoted  is  some  power  to  prevent  tliia,  to  niud- 
erate  tlie  passion  for  wealth,  and  to  ina^ii'e  tlie  people  ^vith  siicli 
a.  true  and  firm  sense  of  justice,  ss  will  prevent  any  oaa  interest 
&OID  stm^Ui><i;  to  advance  itself  at  the  expense  of  anotlii'i'. 
Without  Uiis  tie  stronger  material  iuteresta  prodoininale,  iniil;e 
the  government  the  mrana  of  securuig  their  predominanpe,  and 
of  extending  it  by  the  burdens  wliich,.tlirongh  the  goverimneut, 
they  are  able  to  impose  on  tiie  wetUier  interests  of  the  countryi 

The  framerB  of  our  government  foresaw  this  evil,  and  thought 
to  guard  agduat  it  by  a  written  Coustitution.  But  they  in- 
Irasled  the  preservation  of  iha  Constitution  to  tfie  care  of  tlw 
)ieople,  which  was  as  wise  as  to  lock  up  your  cul])rit  in  pri>^un 
and  intruat  him  with  t]ie  key.  The  CoDslitutiou,  as  a  restraint 
on  the  will  of  the  people  or  the  governing  majority,  is  already  a 
dead  letter.  It  answers  to  talk  about,  lo  declMim  nl»ut,  in  elec- 
tioneering speeches,  and  even  as  a  Uieme  of  news[iaper  leaders, 
and  political  ess.iys  ia  reviews;  but  its  effective  power  is  a 
morning  vapor  after  die  sun  is  well  up. 

Bs'en  Mr.  Calhoun's  theory  of  the  Constitution,  which  regariln 
il  not  simjily  as  (he  written  instrument,  hut  as  tho  dispcisltion 
or  the  cortstitution  of  the  ]>eo(>Ii3  into  sovereign  state?  united  in 
A  federal  league  or  compact,  for  certain  purposes  which  concern 
all  the  states  alike,  and  from  wbieb  it  follows  that  any  measure 
unequal  in  its  beai'ing,  or  oppressive  upon  any  portion  of  the 
confederacy,  is  ipso/acto  null  and  void,  and  may  he  vetoed  by  the 
aggrieved  stat«, — this  iJieory,  :f  true,  is  yet  iusufEcient ;  because, 
I.  It  has  no  npplicatiou  wit'iin  the  State  governments  them- 
selves; and  because,  2.  ft  do»  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  arrest 
what  are  regarded  as  the  unequal,  unjust,  and  opjiressive  nieas- 
ures  of  tlie  Federal  government  South  Carolina,  ia  1833, 
b  faned  *  sDnqaromii^  hat  in  1843,  tlie  obaomw  M^flUam 
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rev. red,  is  [ivii'siied  now  Buccessfully,  and  there  is  no  State  to 
atlfiuipt  ^ain  the  virtue  of  State  interposition.  Not  even  Sotitb  i 
Cui'o^'iti.'L  can  be  brought  to  do  so  ngajn.  The  meshes  of  trade  | 
nnd  fuRimerco  are  so  spread  over  the  ^rbole  land,  the  coat 
ling  ihduences  of  all  sections  have  become  so  united  and  inter-  -' 
woven,  by  means  of  banks,  other  moneyed  corporations,  and  the 
credit  s. stem,  that  hencefbrtli  State  interposition  becomes  pra(> 
ticaliy  Impossible.  The  Constitution  is  practically  abohshed, 
and  our  government  is  virtually,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as 
we  have  «aid,  a  pure  denioci'aey,  with  nothing  to  preveut  it 
from  obcy-ng  the  interest  or  interests  which  for  the  time  being 
cnu  BucceeiJ  in  commandrng  it.  This,  as  the  Hon.  Caleb  Cush- 
ing  would  say,  is  a  "fixed  fact."  There  is  no  restraint  oi  pre- 
dominikting  passions  and  intei'esla  but  in  religiou.  This  is  an- 
other "  fixed  fact" 

Protestantism  is  insufficient  to  restrain  these,  for  it  does  not 
do  it,  and  is  itself  carried  away  by  them.  The  Protestant  aect 
governs  its  religion,  instead  of  being  governed  by  it.  If  one  seet 
pursnes,  by  the  influence  of  its  chieEi,  a  policy  in  oppositim  to 
the  passions  and  interests  of  its  members,  or  any  portion  of  tbem, 
the  disaffected,  if  a,  majority,  change  its  policy :  if  too  few  or  too 
weak  to  do  that,  they  leave  it  and  join  some  other  sect,  or  form 
a  new  sect  If  the  minister  attempts  to  do  his  duty,  reproves  a 
practice  by  which  his  pariahionere  "get  gain,"  or  insists  on  tlieir 
practising  some  real  self-denial  not  compensated  by  sonie  self- 
indulgence,  ft  few  leading  members  will  toil  him  very  gravely, 
that  they  hired  him  to  preach  and  pray  for  them,  not  to  inter- 
fere with  their  business  concerns  and  relations ;  and  if  be  does 
not  mind  his  own  bnainess,  they  will  no  longer  need  his  services. 
The  minister  feels,  perhaps,  the  insult ;  he  would  be  faithful ; 
but  be  looks  at  his  lovely  wife,  at  Lis  little  ones.  1'hese  to  be 
reduced  to  poverty,  porhapa  to  be^ary, — no,  it  must  not  be;  , 
one  struggle,  one  pang,  and  it  is  over.  He  will  do  the  bidding 
of  his  masters.  A  zealous  minister  in  Boston  ventured,  one 
Bunday,  to  denounce  the  modem  spirit  of  trade.  The  next  day, 
be  was  waited  on  by  a  committee  of  wealthy  merchants  belonf 
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ng  to  lib  paiidi,  wlio  Uild  liim  bo  was  wrong,  fiio  Sunday 
following,  Lhe  moi^k  niul  humble  Eiiiiikter  publicly  retractod,  and 
mnde  the  amende  honorable. 

Here,  then,  is  the  rcasoD  why  Proteatautism,  though  it  may 
iuNtJtuLG,  caunot  austuin  popular  liberty.  It  is  itself  subject  la 
popular  contfol,  and  roust  follow  in  all  things  the  popular  will, 
passion,  Inteieet,  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  caprice.  This,  in  reality, 
ie  its  boasted  virtue,  and  we  And  it  commeDded  because  under 
it  the  people  have  a  voice  iu  its  irutoagement.  Nay,  tve  ourselves 
shall  be  denounced,  not  foraaying  Protestantism  subjects  religion 
to  popular  control,  but  for  iutimating  that  religion  ought  not  to 
be  so  subjected.  A  tertible  cry  ivill  be  raised  against  us.  "  Bee, 
here  is  Mr.  Brownson,"  it  will  be  said,  "  ho  would  bring  the 
people  under  the  control  of  Lhe  Tope  of  Rome.  Just  as  we  told 
you.  These  Papists  have  no  respect  for  tlie  people.  They  sneer 
at  the  people,  mock  at  their  wisdom  and  virtue.  Here  is  this 
unflidged  Papistling,  not  yet  n  y^ar  old,  buldiy  contending  that 

y  the  control  of  tlieir  religious  failli  and  woiship  should  bo  taken 

1  irom  the  people,  and  that  they  must  believe  and  do  just  what 
emissaries  of  Rome  are  pleased  to  command ;  and  all  in  liie 
10  of  liberty  too."     If  we  onlj'  had  room,  wa  would  write 

^  out  and  publish  what  the  anlJ-Cathoiio  press  will  say  against  us, 
save  the  candid,  the  learned,  intellectual,  and  patriotic  edit- 
ora  the  trouble  of  doing  it  themselves ;  and  wu  would  do  It  with 

I  tlie  proper  quantity  of  Italics,  small  capitals,  capitals,  and  ex- 
clamation pointe.  Verily,  wc  think  we  could  do  the  thing  up 
nearly  as  well  as  the  best  of  tliein.     But  we  have  no  room.     Yet 

"  it  is  easy  to  foresee  what  they  will  say.  The  burden  of  Uieir 
accusation  will  be,  tlmt  we  labor  to  withdraw  religion  fi'om  the 
rontrol  of  the  people,  and  to  free  it  from  tlie  necessity  of  follow- 
ing their  will ;  that  we  eeek  to  make  it  the  master,  and  not  the 
slave,  of  tha  people.  And  this  is  good  proof  of  our  position, 
thft'i  Protestantism  cannot  govern  the  people, — for  they  govern 
il, — and  therefore  that  I'loteatantisni  is  not  the  religion  wanted ; 
lor  it  is  precisely  a  religion  that  can  and  will  govern  the  people 
be  their  master,  that  we  Deed. 
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If  Prot*slHE]lisrn  will  not  answer  tlie  pnrpcwe,  wlia(  ruligioti 
will!  The  Roman  Cntliolic,  or  none.  Tb:  Koican  OatboiM 
religion  assumes,  as  its  point  of  ili_'partitri\  thot  it  is  instituted 
not  tu  be  tnken  csro  of  by  tlie  people,  bul  lo  take  earn  of  the 
people  ;  not  to  be  governed  by  them,  biit  to  govern  llieio.  The 
word  IB  bBnth  in  deinoonitio  «ars,  we  silinit ;  bol  it  is  not  the 
dffioe  of  religion  to  &ny  soil  or  pleasing  words.  It  miist  speak 
the  tnith  even  in  nnwilling  ean,  and  it  has  few  truths  that  are 
not  luirsh  and  gTating  to  tlie  worldly  mind  or  the  deprnvwl 
fa»irt.  The  people  need  governing,  and  must  be  governed,  oi 
nothing  but  anardiy  and  destiiictiov  awnit  them.  They  mtist 
have  a  master.  The  word  must  be  sptJten,  Hut  it  is  not  oar 
word.  We  havie  demonstrated  ita  necessity  in  showing  that  wa 
have  no  security  for  popular  government,  unless  we  have  some 
security  that  ihe  ]ieople  will  administer  it  wisely  and  justly ;  and 
we  have  no  secarity  that  they  will  do  this,  unless  we  have  some 
Kcnrily  tliat  their  passions  will  be  restrained,  and  their  attach- 
ments to  worldly  iiiteresia  so  nioderat^d  that  they  will  never 
seek,  llirough  the  government,  to  support  them  at  the  expense 
of  jnatk*  ;  and  tins  security  we  can  have  only  in  a  Telfgion  that 
is  above  the  people,  exempt  from  their  C'>ntrol,  which  they  can- 
not command,  bul  must,  on  peril  of  condemnation  obbv.  De- 
claini  as  you  will;  fjuote  our  expression, — the  peoplb  must 
nAVt'  A  KABTKR, — as  yon  doubtless  will ;  hold  it  up  in  gtanag 
mpitiilt,  to  excitt)  the  nntliinking  and  unreasoning  multitude,  and 
to  doubly  Airtify  their  prejudices  sgninst  Catholicity ;  be  inorltil- 
ly  Bcnudalixed  at  the  nitsertion  that  reJigion  ought  to  govern  the 
jieuple,  and  then  go  to  work  and  seek  to  bring  the  people  into 
nibjection  to  your  banks  or  moneyed  corporations  tlirough  their 
passions,  jgnnnuice,  and  worldly  inIe^es^  and  in  doing  m>,  prove 
whftt  candid  men,  what  lovera  of  truUi,  what  noble  defenders  of 

I  KWrty,  and  what  ardent  patiiots  you  are.  We  care  Dot  You 
■ee  we  uudurst*nd  yon,  and,  nnderetaudiug  joo,  we  repeat,  the 

I  nbgion  which  is  to  answer  our  )iurj>ose  mn^t  be  aboit  tlie  peo- 
jAe,  and  able  to  cokuano  them.  We  know  the  force  of  the 
I,  and  we  mean  it.     Tl  e  liist  lesson  to  the  ch'M  ia,  ofi*y  ; 


s« 


ii  ta  ttio  iioi>iilp,  individually  or  coUccdvely, 
i  no  obedience  where  there  is  no  aiitlioritv 


ie  first  and  l.ial  !t^s. 
13,  OBEY ; — and  ther 
to  enjoin  it. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion,  then,  is  necossiiry  to  BUstain 
popular  liberty,  beciusu  popuUi-  libarty  can  be  eustained  oidy 
liy  a  religion  free  fram  |>opular  control,  above  the  people,  s])eak- 
iiig&om  above  and  aiAe  to  command  thbui, — and  such  a  relig- 
iioi  ia  die  Roiuiiii  Gtitholic.  It  acknowludges  no  master  bill 
God,  and  dupands  only  on  thd  divine  will  iu  respect  to  what  it 
shall  teach,  what  it  shall  ordain,  what  it  shaU  insist  upon  as 
truth,  piety,  moral  and  social  virtue.  It  was  made  not  by  liie 
people,  but  for  ihem  ;  is  Rtlraiuiatercd  not  by  the  pui^ile,  bul  lor 
them ;  is  aOMuntable  not  to  the  people,  but  to  God.  Not  de- 
pendent on  the  people,  it  will  Dot  follow  their  pnssions  ;  not  sub- 
ject to  tht'ir  control,  it  will  not  be  their  accomplice  in  iniquity  ; 
sud  speaking  from  God,  it  will  leauh  them  the  truth,  and  com- 
mand them  to  practise  justice.  To  tbis  end  the  very  eonaljtii- 
tiun  of  the  Ciiui'cli  contributes,  h  is  Catholic,  universal ;  it 
teaches  all  nations,  and  has  its  centre  in  no  one.  If  it  was  a 
mere  national  church,  like  the  Anglican,  the  Russian,  the  Greek, 
or  as  Louis  the  Fourteenth  iu  bis  pride  soiurht  to  make  the 
Galilean,  it  would  follow  the  caprice  or  interest  of  that  nation, 
and  become  but  a  tool  of  its  governmeot  or  of  its  predominat- 
ing [lasaoD.  The  government,  if  anti-popular,  would  use  it  to 
oppress  the  people,  to  favor  its  aiobilious  projects,  or  its  imjuHt 
and  ruinous  policv.  Under  a  popular  government,  it  would  be- 
come  the  slave  of  the  people,  and  could  place  no  restraint  on 
the  ruling  interest  or  on  the  majority ;  but  would  be  made  to 
eanction  and  consolldiite  its  power.  But  having  its  centre  in  no 
one  nation,  extent^ng  over  all,  it  becomes  iiidependeut  of  all. 
And  in  all  can  Eipenk  with  the  same  yoice  and  in  the  same  tone 
of  authority.  Thia  the  Church  has  always  uuderstood,  and 
hence  the  nobb  struggles  of  the  many  calumniated  popes  to 
sustain  the  unity.  Catholicity,  and  indepeudence  of  the  ecdesi- 
netical  power.  This,  too,  the  temporal  powers  have  always  aeeo 
and.  &it.  and  h^ce   heir  I'eadin^Sr  evoD  while  profemg  .the 


c  fe;t!i,  to  break  the  unity  of  Calliolic  authority ,  for,  in 
o  Joiog,  tliey  could  subject  the  Church  in  their  own  doniiniona, 
IS  did  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  a»  does  the  emperor  of  RiiBsia,  tc 
[rthemselves. 

lint  we  pmy  our  readers  to  understand  us  well.  We  tn- 
LqueationaWy  assert  the  adequacy  of  Catholicity  to  sustain  popu- 
I  lar  liberty,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  exempted  from  popular 
I -control  and  able  to  govern  the  people  ;  and  its  ture^sHy,  on  the 
l^ouiid  that  it  ia  the  only  religion,  which,  in  a  popular  govern- 
Iment,  is  or  can  be  exempted  from  popular  control,  and  able  to 
tigovcrn  the  people.  We  aay  distinctly,  that  this  is  the  ground 
n  whicii,  reiuioning  ns  the  atatesnian,  not  as  the  theoli^an,  we 
P>assert  the  adequacy  and  necessity  of  Catholicity  :  and  we  object 
stantjsm,  in  tmr  present  argument,  solely  on  the  groand 
|,thal  it  has  no  authority  over  the  people,  is  aubiect  to  them,  must 
■^ilow  the  direction  they  give  it,  and  therefore  cannot  restrain 
Ltiieir  pnssions,  or  so  control  them  aa  to  prevent  them  fixjin  abns- 
ir  government.  This  we  assert,  distinctly  and  intention- 
[ally,  and  so  plainly,  that  what  ws  say  cannot  be  mistaken. 

a  what  sense  do  we  assert  Catholicity  to  he  the  master 
■  cf  the  people!     Here  we  demand  justice.     The  authority  of 
I  Catholieity  is  spiritual,  and  the  only  sense  in  which  we  have 
I  here  urged  or  do  urge  its  necessity  is  as  the  means  of  augments 
I  itig  tile  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people.     We  demand  it  oa 
I  B  religious,  not  aa  a  political  power.     We  began  by  defining  de- 
I  (nocracy  to  be  that  form  of  government  which  vesta  the'  sover- 
eignty in  the  people.     If,  then,  we  recc^nize  the  sovereignty  of 
Bthe  people  in  matters  of  government,  wo  must  recognize  their 
■■political  right  to  do  what  they  wi!!.     The  only  restriction  on 
I  we  contend  for  is  a  moral  restriction ;  and  the  master 
e  contend  for  is  not  a  master  that  prevents  tJiem  from  doing 
Jwlitically  what  they  will,  but  who,  by  his  moral  and  spiritual 
influence,  prevents  them  from  willing  what  they  ought  not  to 
K%ill.     The  only  influence  on  the  political  or  governmental  action 
■sf  the  people  which  we  ask  from  Catholicity,  is  that  which  it 
terts  on  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the  conscienoe ; — an  iuflueace 
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which  it  exerts  by  enlightening  the  mind  to  see  the  true  end  of 
1,  the  relative  vahie  of  all  worldly  pursuits,  by  m»]erating  the 
[jassions,  by  weaning  the  affections  tVom  the  world,  inflaming  the 
heart  with  true  chari^,  and  by  making  each  act  m  )dl  things  seri- 
ously, honestly,  conscientionsly.  The  fieojile  will  thus  come  to 
(ce  and  to  will  nhat  is  equitable  and  right,  and  will  give>  to  the 
government  a  wise  and  just  direction,  and  nevitT  use  it  to  efFeot 
atiy  unwise  or  unjust  measures.  This  is  tlio  hind  of  master  we 
demnnd  for  the  people,  and  this  is  the  bugbear  of  "  Romanism  " 
with  which  miserable  panders  to  prejudice  seek,  to  frighten  old 
women  and  children.  Is  there  anything  alarming  in  this }  In 
this  sense,  wo  wish  this  country  to  come  under  the  Pope  of 
Rome.  As  the  visible  head  of  the  Church,  the  spiritual  author- 
ity which  Almighty  God  has  instituted  to  teach  and  govern  the 
nations,  we  assert  his  supremacy,  and  tell  our  countrymen  that 
we  wonld  have  them  submit  to  him,  They  may  flare  up  at  this 
a»  much  as  they  please,  and  wnt«  as  many  alarming  and  abusive 
editorials  as  they  choose  or  can  find  time  or  apace  to  do, — Uiey 
will  not  move  us,  or  relieve  tliemselvea  of  the  obligation  Al- 
mighty God  has  placed  them  under  of  obeying  the  authority  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  Tope  and  all. 

If  we  were  discussing  the  question  before  ua  as  a  theologian, 
we  should  assign  many  other  reasons  why  Catholicity  is  neces- 
sary to  sustain  popular  liberty.  Where  the  ]iassions  are  unre- 
strained, there  is  license,  but  not  liberty ;  the  passions  are  not  re- 
strained without  divine  grace ;  and  divine  grace  comes  ordina- 
rily only  through  the  sacraments  of  the  Church.  But  from  the 
point  of  view  we  are  discussing  the  question,  we  are  not  at  liber- 
ty to  press  this  argument,  which,  in  itself!  would  Ije  conclusive. 
The  Protestants  have  foolishly  raised  the  question  of  the  iuflu- 
ence  of  Catholicity  on  democracy,  and  have  sought  to  frigbteii 
our  countrymen  from  embracing  it  by  appealing  to  their  demo- 
cratic prejudices,  or,  if  you  will,  convictions.  Wo  have  chosen 
tti  meet  them  on  this  question,  and  to  prove  that  democracy 
willioat  Catholicity  cannot  be  sustained.  Yet  in  our  own  raiods 
the  ques^ou  is  really  unimportant.     We  have  proved  the  insuf- 
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ac^  of  Protiatautisin  to  sustain  democracy.  Wliat  iJiea 
a  we  in  so  doing  proitd  that  Protestantism  is  "ol  tliD  trfl« 
reli^on !  Not  at  all ;  fur  we  hav«  no  infallible  evitleiice  thst 
democrat^  is  the  Inae  or  even  the  best  form  of  govemnient.  It 
may  be  so,  and  tbe  great  majority  of  the  Ainericnn  ]ieo\]\e  be- 
lieve it  is  so ;  but  they  may  be  niistAken,  and  Pratesktntisni  be 
true,  notwitlistanding  its  incompatibility  with  republican  instita- 
tiona.  So  we  have  proved  thai  Catholicity  is  neccessary  to  siw- 
taiii  such  institutions.  But  what  then  ?  Have  we  proved  it  to 
e  the  true  religion!  Not  at  all.  For  such  institutions  may 
tJiemseives  be  false  and  mischievouii.  Nothing  in  this  way  is 
■ekled  in  favor  of  one  religion  or  another,  becaose  bo  system  of 
politics  can  ever  constituto  a  standard  by  which  to  try  a  relig- 
ioua  system.  Religion  is  more  ultimate  than  politics,  and  yoa 
raust  confonn  your  politics  to  your  religion,  and  not  your  rt'lig- 
ion  to  your  politics.  You  must  be  the  veriest  infidels  to  daay 
this. 

This  conceded,  the  question  the  Protestants  raise  is  exeeed- 
ingly  insignificant.     The  real  question  k,  "Which  religion  is 
frora  God!     If  it  be  Protestantism,  they  should  refuse  to  sub- 
ject it  to  any  buman  test,  and  should  blnsh  to  think  of  com|>el~ 
ling  it  to  cotjform  to  any  thing  human  ;  for  when  God  speaks, 
man  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  listen  and  obey.     So,  having  de-    i 
cided  that  Catholicity  is  from  God,  save  in  ccHidescenaion  to  the 
weakness  of  our  Protesfctnt  brethren,  we  most  refase  to  oonsider 
it  in  its  political  bearings.     It  speaks  from  God,  and  its  sjieech 
overrides  every  other  speech,  its  authority  every  other  authority. 
It  is  the  sovereign  of  sovereigns.     He  who  could  question  this, 
[  admitting  it  to  be  from  God,  has  yet  to  obtain  his  first  religious 
I  oonce[ition,  and  to  take  hia  first  lesson  in  religious  liberty ;  for 
I  we  aftj  to  hear  God,  rather  than  hearken  onto  men.     But  we 
I  have  met  the  Protestants  on  their  oivn  ground,  because,  thongii 
lib  doing  so  we  surrendered  the  vantage-ground  we  might  occti- 
■PTi  ^^  know  tbe  strength  of  Catholicity  and  the  weakness  of 
]Prolrt.tantJsm.     We  know  what  Protestantism   has  done  tot 
trty,  and  what  it  can  do.     It  can  take  off  restraints,  and  in- 
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luce  license,  but  it  can  do  notliiny;  to  sustain  triiu  liberty, 

Uatliolidty  deperiila  on  no  forin  of  government;  it  k-aiea  iba 

'  jH^ojiie  to  adojit  sncli  forms  of  government  as  tliey  ]ile;ise,  be- 

130  under  any  or  all  forms  of  government  it  can  fiiitil  its  iiiia- 

Q  of  tr^ning  up  sonla  for  heaven ;  iind  the  etern^  w^vRtiwi 

one  siagle  soul  is  wortli  more  than,  is  a  good  fur  outweigli- 

ing,  tlie  most  perfect  civil  liberty,  nay,  all  the  wardly  pii«]i6rity 

.  am!  enjoyment  ever  obtained  or  to  be  obtained  by  the  wholn 

[  iiiiman  ra(«. 

t  is,  afier  all,  iu  ibis  fiict,  which  CatLolioity  constantly  brings 

lUr  minds,  and  impresses  upon  our  hearts,  that  consists  its 

i  chief  power,  aside  from  the  grace  of  the  RuCraitietits,  to  sustain 

popular  liberty.     'Hie  danger  to  that  liberty  cornea  from  love 

of  the  world, — the  nmbition  for  power  or  place,  the  greediness 

of  gMB  or  dbtinction.     It  comes  rora  lawless  piusions,  from  in- 

irihuate  love  of  the  goods  of  tltc3  and  seiL<H',     CathoUi^ity,  by 

allowing  ns  the  vanrty  of  all  these,  by  pointing  us  to  llie  eternal 

ard  that  awaits  the  just,  moderates  l}iis  inoriJinaCe  tova, 

.    vhese  Inwless  piassiuns,  and  checks  the  rivalries  and  «trv.gj;l<M  in 

which  popniar  liberty  receives  her  death  blow.     Once  ktam 

iiat  all  these  things  are  vanity,  that  even  civil  liberty  itself  is 

no  great  good,  thtit  even  bodily  slavery  is  no  great  evil,  that 

the  one  thing  needful  is  a  mind  and  heart  <;o!)?or:riud  to  the  will 

I    of  God,  iind  you  have  a  diepmiiion  which  will  sustain  a  diimoo- 

racy  wherever  introduced,  tliough  doubtless  a  dispositioti  that 

would  not  lead  you  to  introduce  it  where  it  is  not 

But  this  last  is  no  objection,  for  the  revoiutic-nary  spirit  in  us 
Citai  to  democracy  as  to  any  other  form  of  govtfruQi.iin.  It  i.-t 
the  spirit  of  insuboi'dination  and  of  disorder.  It  is  opposed  to  all 
&>tiid  nile,  to  aU  permanent  order.  It  loosens  every  thing,  :ind 
sots  all  afloat.  Where  all  is  floating,  where  nothing  is  Bsed, 
whore  nothing  can  lie  counted  or.  to  be  to-morrow  what  it  is  to- 
day, there  is  no  liberty,  no  solid  good.  The  universal  I'tstless- 
ness  of  Protestant  nations,  the  univeisal  deposition  to  cl.ange, 
tbe  constant  movements  of  the  populations,  so  much  admired 
bf  gbpiil'jghlf'il  .phi'iHOtitietB,  ara  a  sad  spectacle  to  the  aober- 
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nuDded  Christian,  who  would,  aa  fitr  as  [wssible,  find  in  all  ) 
thin^  a  typo  of  tbut  eternal  fi>:edtiesa  niul  repose  lie  looks  &ir- 
witrd  Co  as  the  blessed  reward  of  liis  trials  and  lubors  Lere.  1 
CnCliolicity  comes  here  to  our  I'elief.  All  else  may  cbange,  lni(  J 
it  changes  not.  All  olso  may  pass  away,  but  it  remains  where  I 
and  what  it  was,  a  type  of  tlie  immobility  and  immutability  of 
tin*  eternal  God. 
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Wk  take,  in  onr  political  essays,  unwearied  pains  to  mitle  < 
selves  uaderstood,  and  to  guard  against  being  misapprehended; 
but,  tlirough  onr  own  iault  or  that  of  our  readers,  our  snccen  J 
lias  rarely  corresponded  to  our  efforts.     On  all  sides,  from  all 
qnai'tera,  we  are  charged  with  being  hostile  to  liberty  and  favor- 
able to  despotism,— -the  enemy  of  the  people,  and  the  friend  of 
iheir  opprassotB.     We  could  smile  atthis  ridiculous  charge,  were 
it  not  that  soiuu  houest  souls  are  found  who  appear  to  beheve  it, 
I  some  mooii-strnck  scribblers  make  it  the  occasion  of  excit- 
ing unjiust  prejudites  against  our  friends,  and  of  placing  them, 
9  well  as  ourselves,  in  a  false  position  before  the  public.     Injoa 
ico  to  lis  [lersonally  is  of  no  moment,  and  demands  of  us  ni 
atteMiou :  hui  wiieii,  owing  to  our  peculiar   position,  it  can   | 
hardly  fell  to  work  injustice  to  others,  we  are  bound  to  notice  | 
and  to  repel  it. 

The  age  in  which  we  lire  is  an  age  of  theoretical,  and,  to 
great  extent,  of  practical  anarchy.  Its  ideas  and  movements  a 
marked  by  impatinncc  of  restraint,  denial  of  law,  and  contempt 
of  authority.  We  have  seen  this,  and  have  felt  it  onr  duty  to 
protest  agdnst  it,  and  to  do  what  we  could,  in  our  limited  sphere, 
to  recall  men  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  government,  and  tu 
Hh  fact  of  their  moral  obligation  to  uphold  the  supremacf  Of 
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[  few.    This  is  our  offeiice.     Yet  one  would  imlurally  suppose  thai 

L  people  of  ordinary  inte]ligeuc«,  Eomewliut  ncqimintcd  with  our 

L  past  historj-,  might,  without  much  difficulty,  beheve  that  in  tJiis 

rour  motive  ]ia&  hceu  to  serve  the  cfluse  of  freedom,  not  that  of 

I  dflspo'ism.     We,  iu  feet,  have  done  it,  because  liberty  ia  impos- 

1  uble  without  order,  order  is  impossible  without  govemiuent,  and 

L  goveiiiraGnt  in  any  worthy  sense  of  the  term  is  iiupossible  without 

H  settled  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  its  legitimacy, 

I  and  of  their  obligation  in  conscience  to  obey  it.     Nothing  deserv- 

^  in?  the  name  of  government  can  be  founded  on  the  sense  of  the 

C  agreeable  or  of  the  useful.     Governments,  so  called,  which  appeal 

lothing  liigher,  more  caLholic,  and  more  stable,  ai'e  mere  crea- 

'  tures  gf  passion  or  caprice,  and  must  follow  the  lead  of  popular 

i. felly  and  excess,  instead  of  reetraining  them,  and  dii'ecting  tlie 

[  general  activity  lo  the  public  good.     They  are  not  govemmentB, 

nerc  instruments  for  tJie  priv»te  gain  or  aggmndizement  of 

the  adroit  and  scheming  few  who  contrive  to  possess  themselves 

I  of  thdi'  inauagement.     It  is  philosophically  and  liistoricaliy  de- 

ustrable,  that  tiic  permanence  and  stability  of  government,  and 

[  its  wise  and  just  administration  for  the  common  weal, — the  only 

I  legitimate  end  of  its  institution,— are  impracticable,  unless  the 

government  is  held  to  rest  on  the  universal  and  unalterable  sense 

of  duty,  under  the  protection  of  religion. 

This  tfuth,  though,  in  fact,  a  very  commonplace  truth,  our 
age  overlooks,  or,  if  it  does  not  overlook,  it  rejects.  Hence  tlw 
danger  with  which  liberty  in  our  times  is  threali'iinl.  We  have 
believed  it,  therefore,  not  im[)roper  to  guard  against  tliis  danger, 
and  in  ojder  to  do  so,  we  have  traced  government  back  to  its 
source,  and  to  tlie  foundation  of  its  authority.  We  have  found 
its  origin,  not  in  the  people,  but  in  God,  from  whom  is  all  jmw- 
ind  we  have  concluded  from  this  its  divine  right,  witliin  its 
'  legitimate  province,  to  our  allegiance.  It  has,  since  it  derii'cs  its 
Authority  IVom  God,  a  divine  right  to  command,  and,  if  so,  we 
must  be  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  it.  Then  it  rests,  nut  on 
ease  of  the  agreeable  or  of  the  useful,  to  fluctuate  as  these 
fluctuate,  but  on  the  sense  of  duty, — and  not  merely  duty  to  oui 
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foiintrj-  or  to  manliind,  but  jiiity  to  God, — a  duty  fcmtided  b 
the  uiinlterable  relations  of  innn  to  liis  Maker.  Tliis  rnisei  po!!t-  ' 
■chI  »1iegiatii!«  and  Dbedieiice  to  t\w.  law  to  the  mnlt  of  inoi^ 
VMtiie,  and  declares  tlieir  vioiaricm  to  bo  a  sin  against  God,  to 
wdom  w«  belong,  all  we  lia\e,  iind  nil  we  ai'B.  Ifenco,  in  its  la- 
^timat«  province,  even  ravil  govern  meut  becomes  sacred  stid 
inviolable ;  and  therefore  we  nEiiert,  on  the  one  lisjid,  our  dniy 
to  obej  it,  »ik1,  on  the  other,  deny  the  riglit  of  revolution,  wlint 
Lafayette  colls  "  the  sacred  right  of  iiiBun-ection." 

Here,  in  general  terms,  is  the  doetrine  we  have  endedvored  to 
iiicuicitte.     That  it  is  hostile  to  the  politieal  atheism  now  so  life, 
we  concede.     We  are  Christians,  and  do  not  nBderstand  the 
possibility  of  being  CbriBtiane,  and  yet  atheists  ic  politics.     We 
have  but  one  set  of  principles,  aud  theee  are  determined  by  our  ■ 
religion.     We  cannot  adopt  oTie  set  of  principles  in  our  religion 
and  a  eontradictory  set  in  our  politics,  saying  "  Good  Lord  "  in 
the  one,  and  "  Good  Devil "  in  the  otlier.     We  are  too  far  be- 
hind (he  age  for  that     But  that  this  doctrine  is  hostile  to  liberty 
or  favorable  to  despotism,  we  do  not  concede, — nny,  positively 
deny.     In  setting  it  forth,  we  liave  dwelt  on  that  pliase  of  it  di- 
rectly opposed  ti3  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  age,  because 
it  was  not  necessary  to  guard  Hgwnsl  tendeneies  from  which  W9 
have  nothing  to  apprehend,  and  beeau^  we  presumed  that  our 
Kaden  would  of  themselves  eiee  that  it  had  another  phase  equally 
opposed  to  the  opposite  class  of  tendencies.     But  for  the  hund- 
redth time  in  our  short  life  we  have  learned  that  the  writer  who 
presume  any  thing  on  the  intwlligence  or  disoriminaljon  of  th« 
bulk  of  i'enders  presumes  too  mueh,  and  will  assuredly  be  disap- , 
pointed.     The  doctrine  protects  the  government  ag^nst  radicala,  I 
rebels,  and  revolutionists;  but  it  protects,  also,  the  people  against  I 
tyrants  aud  oppressors.     The  fears  of  onr  politicians  on  tliis 
point,  whether  real  or  affected,  do  little  credit  to  their  sagacity.   ] 
The  inonstei's  wliicli  affright  tlicm  a  little  more  light  would  ena-   . 
hie  them  to  see  are  as  harmless  as  the  charred  stump  or  decay- 
ing log  which  the  benighted  traveller  mistakes  for  bear  oi 
ptDtlier. 
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When  we  assert  the  doctrine  of  legitimaoy,  we  are  unde.  stood 
Ki  nfsert  passive  ut>edi<.*n<:e  aud  noo-resisbince  to  lyrante;  bat 
needs  it  any  extraordinai^-  inleltectual  power  and  cultivation  to 
perceive  tliat  legitimacy,  while  it  emites  the  rebel  or  the  revo- 
hitioniat,  must  equally  emite  the  tyrant  or  usurper  1  If  th« 
doctrine  asserts  the  right  of  legitimal*,  it  must  deny  tbu  right 
of  illegitimate  government;  if  it  denies  the  right  to  disobey  the 
legitimate  authority,  it  must  also  deny  the  right  of  illegitimate 
autiiority  to  command ;  if  it  disarms  the  subject  befure  the  legal 
nuthority,  it  must  equally  disarm  the  illegal  nuthority  before  the 
Buhjc'Cl.  IIow,  then,  from  the  tact  t3iat  we  sro  forbidden  to  re- 
sist or  to  stibvert  legitimate  government,  the  teg^  constitution 
of  the  state,  conclnde  thnt  we  are  forbidden  to  resist  or  to  de- 
le  tyrant  ?  Tyranny,  oppression,  is  uever  legal,  and  there- 
>  tyrant  or  opjlJessor  ever  is  or  can  be  the  legitimate  sov- 
To  resist  him  is  not  lo  resist  the  legitimnte  authority, 

j  and  thereGjre  deiuuLid>^  for  ils  justification  no  nsst'rtion  of  tlie 
evolutionary  prindjilo.     How  is  it,  then,  that  you  do  not  see 

I  dial  ihe  doctrine  of  legitimacy  ^ves  a  legal  right  to  resist 
whatever  is  iil(!^al,  and  therefore  lays  a  solid  foundation  for 
JibiTty  ! 

I'eople,  we  know,  are  jirejudiced  gainst  tiie  doctrine  which 
B.'iBc-rta  tiie  divine  origin  and  right  of  government,  but  it  is  be- 
eause  they  misapprehend  the  doctrine,  and  because  they  identify 
liberty  with  democracj'.  'ITie  doctrine,  undoubtedly,  does  assert 
the  sacredness,  inviolability,  and  legitimacy  of  every  actual  poli- 
tical constitution,  whatever  ita  form,  and  that  the  manarchica] 
or  arKtocratJc  order,  where  it  is  the  estjiblishcd  order,  is  as  legit- 
imate as  tlie  democratic.  Tint,  if  liber^'  and  democracy  are  one 
iind  the  same  thing,  since  the  monarchical  order  is  that  which  is 
actunllv  the  established  order  ia  most  states,  liberty  in  most 
states  is  precluded,  and  tJie  people  are  and  must  be  slai'es. 
Yet  is  it  true  that  liberty  and  democracy  are  idcmticai  or  con- 
vertible terras  ?  I>emocracy,  whose  expression  is  uni\ersal-snli^ 
rage,  intrusts  every  citizen  with  a  share  in  the  administration  of 
tioB  gjnToiaa^  wlwb  a  nd  can  k»  Jotw  by  no  other  pdilM 
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Older  But  the  elective  franchise  is  a  triisl,  iiot  a  right,  and 
thewfin'e  to  withhold  it  is  not  to  withhold  ffeedoiii.  LJberty  ii 
ai  the  possessioa  and  exercise  uf  our  nfiturul  righti;.  Wu  Lave 
noiio  of  lis  any  natural  right  to  govern  ;  for  under  tlie  law  of 
nature  till  men  are  equaU,  and  no  one  luis  the  I'igiiC  to  exereiia 
itulhority  over  others.  The  fmnchtao  is  a  muuiciptd  grnnt,  and 
depends  on  the  wil!  of  the  political  wvereign.  Liberty,  unlesi 
the  ({iiestion  be  between  na^on  and  nation,  is  not  a  predicate  of 
the  government,  but  of  the  aubject,  and  of  the  sul^ect  not  in  bq 
quality  of  a  constituent  element  of  the  Bovereigrity,  but  in  hia 
quality  of  subjeeL  As  subject  he  may  be  frue,  without  being 
intrusted  with  suthority  to  govern,  and  therefore  tfiHy  bu  free 
under  other  forms  of  govaniroent  ihau  the  demooratic 

In  fttct,  democratic  politicians  never  attain  to  the  concepticn 
of  liberty.  The  basis  of  their  theory  of  government  is  despotism, 
1'iiey  make  the  right  to  govern  a  natural  right,  and  diller  from 
the  confessedly  desjiotic  politicians  only  in  claiming  for  every 
mail  what  these  claim  fur  only  one.  I'hey  make  gocerument  ■ 
personal  right,  incident  to  manhood,  inalienable,  and  inamissii^ 
— not  a  solemn  trust  which  the  trustee  ia  bonnd  to  hold  and 
exercise  according  to  law,  and  for  which  he  is  accoontaMei 
Hence  it  is  that  democracy  always  sooner  or  later  terminates  in 
despotism  or  autocracy.  Wa  deny  that  government  is  ever  * 
personal  right,  whether  of  the  one,  the  few,  or  the  many,  and 
therefore  deny  that  a  man  has  a  natural  right  to  a  share  in  the 
administratjon.  He  only  has  the  right  to  whom  (he  power  ia 
delegikted  by  the  competent  authority,  and  he  holds  it,  not  as  a 
personal  right,  but  as  a  trust  Consequently,  we  do  not  concede 
that  the  establishment  of  the  democratic  regime  is  at  all  essential 
to  the  establishment  or  mainteDflnce  of  liberty.  He  is  free,  en- 
joys his  liberty,  who  is  secured  iu  (lie  possession  and  enjoyment 
tff  all  his  natural  lights ;  and  this  is  done  wliere\'er  the  legitimate 
iiuthority  governs,  and  governs  according  to  the  principles  of 
justiee.  We  are  aware  of  no  form  of  government  that  cannot 
to  govern,  or  which  cannot  also  govern  otherwise,  if  it  choose. 

We  are  republicans,  because  republicanism  is  here  the  estab- 
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Jfohed  oi'dei-,  but  wo  confess  Uint  we  do  not  embrace,  and  nevet 

mbraced,  as  essHiitial  to  Kberty,  w  oven  as  compatible 

fenth  liberty,  tiio  [Hipolar  democratic  doctrine  of  the  country. 

e  beg  leave  to  iutrodHce  here  some  rcinariis  on  Democracy 

Vliieli  we  wiiite  in  1837,  ami  jmblislieil  in  tlie  first  rmiuber  of 

JiT/ie  Boston  QaarUrly  Review,  January,  1838. 

"  Democracy is  sometimes  asserted  to  be  the  aover- 

BJgnty  of  the  peo|ile.     If  tliis  bo  a  true  account  of  it,  it  is  in- 
del'enaible,    llie  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  not  a  tmtli.   Sover- 
eignty is  that  which  is  highest,  ultimate;  which  has  not  only 
_the  pliysical  force  to  luako  itielf  obeyed,  hut  the  moral  right  to 
'lommtuid  whatever  it  plenscs.     Tlie  right  to  command  iuvolvea 
e  corresponding  duty  of  obedience.     What  tlie  sovereign  may 
Vcommaiiil,  it  is  tlie  duty  of  the  subject  to  do. 

"Are  the  people  the  highest!     Are  they  ultimate  ?     And  arc 
e  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  whatever  it  may  be  their  good 
a  ordaia }     If  so,  where  is  individual  liberty  \     If  so, 
Hie  people,  taken  collectively,  are  the  absolute  master  of  e\'erv' 
■nan  taken  individually.     Every  man,  aa  a  man,  then,  is  on  alr- 
lolule  skve.     Wliatever  the  people,  in  their  collective  eupacUy. 
[nay  demand  of  him,  he  must  feel  himself  bound  iu  conseiencE! 
to  give.     No  matter  Low  intolerable  the  burdens  imposed,  pain- 
ful and  needless  the  sacrifices  required,  he  cannot  refiiso  obedi- 
ence without  incuning  the  giiilt  of  disloyalty ;  and  he  must  sub- 
mit in  quiet,  in  silence,  without  even  the  moral  right  to  feel  lliat 
he  is  wronged. 
L      "  Now  this,  in  theory  at  least,  is  absolutism.    "Whether  it  be 
Ye,  democracy,  or  any  other  form  of  government,  if  it  be  ahso- 
F  ]ute  there  is  and  there  can  be  no  individual  liberty.     Under  a 
■monarchy,  the  monarch  is  the  state.     '  L'Stat.'i'est  moi'  said 
I.«uis  the  Fourteenth,  and  he  espressed  the  whole  monarcliieal 
theory.     The  state  b^g  absolute,  and  the  monarch  being  the 
state,  the  monarch  has  the  right  to  command  what  he  will,  and 
kfixact  obedience  in  the  name  of  duty,  loyalty.     Hence  absolut- 
vtsra,  despotism.     Under  an  aristocracy,  t^e  nobility  are  the  state, 
KAtid  consequenly,'  as-  the  state  is  absolute,  the  nobility  are  also 
i  (itisoltite.     Whatever  they  command  is  binding.     If  they  re- 
, quire  the  many  to  be  'hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  wator'  to 
them,  then  'hewers  of  wood  and  dmwere  of  water'  to  them 
Ihe  many  must  feel  it  their  duty  to  be.     Here,  for  the  many,  h 
Abaolutism  as  much  us  under  a  monarchy.    Every  body  sees  thia 
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"  Well,  is  it  less  so  iiiidpr  a  democracy,  wliere  tlii;  ]«?ople, 
their  airaociated  capacity,  are  Leld  to  be  ;il>soliite  3     'i'he  pcopla  I 
am  tjie  BlAte,  and  l&e  Btatc  is  abtwtute;  the  people  uinj  there'  I 
liirQ  do  whatevur  they  please.     Is  not  tliis  ii-et:doin  I     Ym,  tot  J 
the  state;  but  what  is  it  fur  the  individual  i     Tiiere  are 
kings,  no  nobilities,  it  is  true ;  but  the  people  may  exercise  all 
the  j>ower  over  the  individual  that  hinga  or  nobilitius  may;  and 
cudBeqiiently  every  man,  taken  singly,  ib,  under  a  democracy,  if 
the  stat«  be  tibHolutu,  as  much  the  slave  of  the  state,  as  under 
the  most  absolute  monarchy  or  aristoci'acy. 

"Bnl  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  chapter.     Under  a  deroocnaio   ' 
form  of  government,  all  questions  which  como  up  for  the  deri*-    ' 
ism  of  authority  inuat  be  decided  l^  a  majority  of  voices.     The  ] 
fiovereignty  which  is  assurted  for  tlie  people  must,  then,  be  ti 
ffrred  to  the  ruling  mt^rity.     If  the  people  are  dovereign, 
Ae  majority  are  sovereign  ;  and  if  sovereign,  the  majority  Invfti  I 
ns  Miss  Martineau  lays  it  down,  the  absolute  right  to  goveri 
If  the  majority  have  the  absolute  right  to  govern,  it  is  the  abw 
lute  d"ty  of  the  minority  to  obey.     We  who  chance  to  be  i 
the  minority  are  tlien  completely  disfranchised.     We  are  wioUy  J 
"  "     iniijority.     We  hold  our  property,  our  wives  J 
r  lives  even,  sit  its  sovereign  will  and  pleas-  1 
IB  and  ours  as  it  |:le(wea.     If  it  take  it  tnto  1 
its  head  to  make  a  new  and  arbitrary  division  of  ]jroperty,  how-  I 
evur  unjust  it  may  seem,  we  shiill  not  only  be  impotent  to  reust^  1 
but  -we  shall  not  eveu  have  the  right  of  the  wretched  to  a 
plain.     Conscience  will  be  no  shield.     The  authority  uf  the  ab-  I 
Rolute  sovereign  extends  to  spiritual  matters,  as  well  as  to  heror  \ 
poraL    The  creed  the  majority  is  pleased  to  impose,  the  m 
hy  mtBt  in  all  meekness  and  submission  receive ;  and  the  tbnn  I 
of  reUgious  worship  the  majority  is  good  enough  to  prescribe^  i 
the  minority  must  make  it  »  matter  of  eonscienee  lo  observe.  | 
Whatever  has  been  done  under  the  most  absolute  monarchy  o 
the  most  inwless  aristocracy  may  be  refinacted  under  a  pure  dem- 
ocracy, and  what  is  worse,  legitimately  too,  if  it  be  once  laid  1 
down  in  principle  that  the  majority  has  the  absolute  right  to   j 
govern. 

"  The  majority  will  always  have  the  physical  power  to  coerce 
ihii  minority  into  submission ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  no  mo- 
ment, in  cimparison  with  the  doctrine  which  gives  them  the 
right  to  do  it.  We  lias'e  very  little  fear  of  the  ])hysical  force  o( 
tinrnbi-rH,  when  we  vnn  o^ipose  to  it  the  moral  force  of  right. 
The  doctrine  in  iiuesiiou  deprives  us  of  this  moral  force.     By 
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gliving  atsolutu  sovereignty  to  tlie  majority,  it  declares  i 
ever  tlie  majority  does  U  right,,  ttinL  the  majority  can  d 
wrong,  h  ligitimates  every  possible  act  for  which  the  sar 
of  A  mnjority  of  voicM  can  be  obtained.  Whatever  the  major- 
icy  niny  exact  it  is  just  to  give.  IVuUi,  justice,  wisdom,  virtue, 
cau  erect  no  burrierd  to  st^y  ibs  progii^s  ;  for  tlieae  are  the  crea- 
tions of  its  will,  and  may  be  made  or  iininadu  by  ite  breath. 
Imtici  is  nbedienoe  to  it^  decrees,  and  Injiutioe  is  resistance  to 
its  eoinniands.  HesiGtance  is  not  crimo  belbro  the  civil  tribunal 
oiily,  but  also  inforo  emiKiftttiee.  Nowthis  is  what  wc  protest 
H^nst.  It  is  Dot  the  jihysical  force  of  the  majority  tLwt  we 
drca<l,  but  the  doctrine  Ibal  Wgiliniutes  each  and  every  act  Uie 
iiinjuri^  may  choose  tc  [wrform ;  and  therefore  leaches  Uiem  W 
look  for  no  standard  of  right  and  wrong  beyond  their  own 
will 

"The  elfecla  of  this  doctrine,  so  far  as  believed  and  acted  on, 
cnnnot  be  loo  earnestly  deprecated.  It  creates  a  multitude  of 
dumagoguoa,  pretending  a  world  of  love  for  the  dear  people, 
lauding  thn  people's  virtue*,  magnifying  their  sovereignty,  and 
with  mock  hnmility  professing  dieir  readiness  ever  to  bow  to 
the  will  of  the  majority.  It  tends  to  make  public  men  lax  in 
fieir  morals,  hypocritjcal  in  their  condtiot;  and  it  paves  the  way 
gross  bribery  and  comiptioii.     It  generates  a  haUt  of  ap- 

ihiig,  on  nearly  all  oocnsions,  from  truth  and  justice,  wisdom 
^d  ^'irtue,  to  the  force  of  cumbers,  and  virtually  sitilis  the  man 
in  the  brnt«.  It  destroys  manliness  of  character,  indepeiidimce 
of  thought  and  action,  and  makes  one  weak,  vacillating. — a 
time-servpr  and  a  coward.  It  perverts  im^niry  from  its  legitir 
mMe  objecta,  and  asks,  when  it  concerns  a  candidate  for  office, 
Dot,  Who  is  the  most  honest,  the  most  capable  I  but.  Who  will 
command  th?  most  votes  I  and  when  it  concerns  a  measure  of 
policy,  not.  What  ia  just !  What  is  for  tlio  public  good  1  bul, 
Wbai  can  the  majority  be  induced  to  support  \ 
*■    "  Now,  Bs  men,  as  friends  to  good  morals,  we  cannot  assent 

a  doctrine  wluch  not  only  has  this  tendency,  but  which  de 
this  tendency  legitimate.  That  it  does  have  this  tendency 
not  to  be  proied.  Every  body  knows  it,  and  col  a  few 
t  it.  Not  long  since  it  was  gravely  aligned  by  a  leftdiug 
ilitician,  in  a  Four^  of  July  oration,  that  M.-issachusetts  ought 

give  Mr.  Van  Huren  her  votes  for  the  Presidency,  because, 
if  she  did  not,  she  mould  array  herself  against  her  sister  Slates, 
and  be  compelled  to  stand  alone,  as  the  oratitr  said  with  a  sneer, 
'in  solitary  grandeur.'    in  (he  aaoam^  hia  ^^iavdr,iLdid 


not  occur  to  bim  that  Massncliueetts  was  in  duty  Itound.  idietli' 
cr  hfir  sister  States  were  with  her  or  against  her,  to  opp>w  Mr 
Viin  liuren,  if  she  disliked  him  an  a  niao,  or  distrusted  hB  prin^ 
dplen  AS  a  politjdan  or  a  atatesman.  Many  good  reasDas,wubt- 
less,  might  liave  been  alleged  why  Massachusetts  ought  to  have  - 
viiMl  for  Ml'.  Van  Buren,  but  the  orator  would  have  been  pm>' 
7,icA  to  seliict  one  less  conclusive,  or  more  dirently  in  the  &ea 
ai^  eyes  of  all  sound  ni';)rals,  than  the  oao  he  adduced.  Tbe 
man  who  deserves  to  be  called  a  statesman  never  appeals  ta 
low  or  deraotaliBing  motives,  and  he  scorns  to  carry  even  t 
good  measure  by  unworthy  means.  There  ia  within  every  tomi, 
who  ciui  lay  any  claim  to  correct  morni  feeling,  that  wbicn  looks 
with  contempt  on  the  puny  creature  who  makes  the  oiiinions  of 
tlie  majority  his  rule  of  action.  He  who  wants  the  moral  cour<- 
age  U>  stand  up  'in  solitary  grandeur,'  hke  Socrates  in  the  face 
of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  and  demand  that  right  be  respected,  that 
justice  be  done,  is  unfit  to  be  called  a  statesman,  or  even  a 
man.  A  man  has  no  business  with  what  the  majority  tlnnk, 
will,  say,  do,  or  will  approve ;  if  he  will  be  a  man,  and  ra^i^ 
lain  the  rights  and  dignity  of  manhood,  his  sole  business  is  to 
inquire  what  truth  and  justice,  wisdom  and  virtue,  demand  at 
his  hands,  and  to  do  it,  whether  the  world  be  with  him  or 
against  him, — to  do  it,  whether  he  stand  alone  'in  solitary 
grandeur,'  or  he  huzzaed  by  the  crowd,  loaded  with  honora,  held 
up  as  one  whom  the  young  must  aspire  to  imitate,  or  he  sneered 
at  as  singular,  branded  as  a  'eeditious  fellow,'  or  crucified  int- 
tweea  two  thieves.  Away,  then,  with  yonr  demoralizing  and 
debasing  notion  of  appealing  to  a  majority  of  voices  I  Dare  ba 
A  man,  dare  be  yourself,  to  speak  and  act  according  to  your  own 
solemn  convictions,  and  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  God  calling 
out  to  you  from  the  depths  of  your  own  being.  Professions  of 
freedom,  of  love  of  liberty,  of  devotion  to  her  cause,  are  mere 
wind,  when  there  wants  the  power  lo  live  and  to  dii!  in  defence 
of  what  one's  own  heart  tells  liim  is  just  and  true.  A  (ree  gov- 
ernmeut  is  a  mockery,  a  solemn  ferce,  where  eveiy  man  feels 
himself  bound  to  consult  and  to  conform  to  the  opinions  and 
will  of  an  irresponsible  majority.  Free  minds,  free  heart«,  free 
■ouls,  are  the  materials,  and  the  only  materinlB,  out  of  which 
&ee  governments  are  consiructed.  And  ia  he  free  in  mind, 
heart,  soul,  body,  or  limb,  ho  who  feels  himself  bound  to  the 
triumphal  oar  of  the  majority,  to  be  draped  whither  its  drivers 
please  t  la  he  the  man  to  speak  out  the  lessons  of  truth  and 
'  '       when  moat  they  are  needed,  to  stand  by  'iie  right  1i4qii 
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gone  Wit  of  tlio  way,  fo  plead  for  the  wronged  and  down- 
Iden  when  all  are  dumb,  he  wbo  onns  tlio  absolute  right  of 
the  majority  to  goyem  I 

"Sovereignty  is  not  in  the  will  of  liie  people,  nor  in  tho  will 
of  the  majority.  Every  man  feeb  that  the  people  are  not  iilti- 
niat4,  are  not  the  highest,  that  they  do  not  make  the  right  or  the 
wrong,  and  that  the  ])eople  as  tt  stat«,  as  well  as  the  people  as 
individuals,  are  under  law,  accounlable  to  a  higher  authority 
than  theirs.  What  is  this  Higher  than  the  people »  The  king  ( 
"  ",  he  whom  men  dignify  with  the  roya!  Utle.  Every  man,  by 
fact  that  he  13  a  man,  is  an  accountable  being.  Every  mau 
tls  that  he  owes  allegiance  to  some  authority  above  him.  The 
inn  whom  men  call  n  king,  is  a  man,  and,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a 
man,  he  must  he  an  accountable  being,  must  himself  be  under 
law,  and  therefore  cannot  be  Ibe  highest,  the  ultimate,  and  of 
course  not  the  true  sovereign.  His  will  is  not  in  itself  law. 
i'hen  he  is  not  in  himself  the  sovereign.  Whatever  authority 
"  may  ])059esa  is  derived,  and  that  from  which  he  derives  hia 
Jiority,  and  not  he,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  the  true  sovereign, 
he  derive  it  from  the  people,  tlien  the  people,  not  he,  is  tho 
'ereign  ;  if  from  God,  Ihen  Ood,  not  he,  is  the  sovereign, 
"  Are  the  aristocracy  the  sovereign )  If  eo,  annihilate  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  men  will  be  loosed  from  all  restraint,  released  from 
all  obligation,  and  there  will  be  for  them  neither  right  nor 
wrong.  Nobody  can  admit  that  right  and  wrong  owe  their 
existence  to  the  aristocracy.  Moreover,  the  aristocracy  are  men, 
and,  as  men,  they  are  in  the  same  predicament  with  all  other 
.  They  are  themselves  under  law,  accountable,  and  there- 
not  sovereign  in  their  own  right.  If  we  say  they  are  above 
people,  they  are  placed  there  by  some  power  which  is  also 
'8  them,  and  that,  not  tbey,  is  flje  sovereign. 
"  But  if  neither  people,  nor  kings,  nor  aristocracy  are  sover- 
eign, who  or  what  is  1  What  is  the  answer  which  every  man, 
when  he  reflects  as  a  moralist,  gives  to  the  question.  Why  ought 
I  to  do  this  or  that  particular  thing !  Does  he  say,  Because  the 
king  commands  it, — the  ariatoeraey  enjoin  it, — the  people  or- 
dain it, — the  majority  wills  it?  No.  He  says,  if  he  be  true  to 
his  higher  convictions,  Because  it  is  right,  because  it  is  just. 
Every  man  feels  that  he  has  a  right  to  do  whatever  is  just,  and 
tliat  it  is  his  duty  to  do  it  Whatever  he  feels  to  be  just  he 
feels  to  be  legitimate,  to  be  law,  to  be  morally  obligatory. 
Whatever  is  unjust  he  feels  to  be  illegitimate,  to  be  without  ob- 
SgatioD,  and  Co  be  that  which  it  is  not  disloyalty  to  rcsisL    Tb* 
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itUhiluUjL,  he  who  contends,  fur  uiiqiialilii^d  submiRsioi 
part  of  the  people  to  tile  monnrch,  thunders,  therefori 
ear*  of  the  absolute  monarch  himself,  that  lie  is  bound  to  i 
'^ai'.;  and  the  aristocrat  assures  bis  order  that  its  highest  netriM 
Kf  is  derived  from  ita  ohedtepce  to  justice ;  and  ttoes  not  tt^ 
democrat,  too,  even  while  he  proclLiims  the  eavercigotj'  of  tiyt 
[vople,  tell  this  same  sovereiga  })eople  to  be  just !  Id  itll  tl ' 
wrtnoM  is  borne  to  an  authority  above  the  individual,  A 
luti^,  tiobilitiee,  and  people,  and  to  the  tact,  too,  that  tba  al 
I'lte  Kjvereign  is  justice.  Justice,  is  then,  the  soverei;^  t 
Rovcreien  of  sovereigns,  the  king  of  liings,  lord  of  lords,  the  si^ 
prcine  Taw  of  the  people,  and  of  the  individual 

"  Tbis  dijctrine  teaches  that  the  people,  as  a  state,  are  as  n 
bound  to  be  just  as  is  the  individual  By  hounding  the  st«t 
juHtice,  we  declare  it  limited,  we  deny  its  ahsolvite  sovereignM 
nod  therefore  save  the  individual  from  absolute  slavery.  "" 
individual  may  on  this  ground  arrest  the  action  of  the  state,  h 
alleging  that  it  U  proceeding  unjustly :  and  the  minority  has  4 
moral  iitce  with  which  to  oppose  the  physical  force  of  the  majo^ 
ity.  By  this  tliere  is  laid  in  the  state  the  foundation  of  liberty  jj| 
libi-rty  H  acknowledged  as  a  right,  whether  it  be  possessed  as  ■ 
£ict  or  Dot. 

"  A  more  formal  refutation  of  the  sovereign^  of  the  pcopl^J 
or  vindication  of  the  sovereignty  of  justice,  is  not  needed.  Inl 
point  of  fact,  there  are  Tione  who  mean  to  set  up  tlie  sovereigntyfl 
of  the  people  above  the  sovereignty  of  justice.  All,  we  I 
when  tlje  question  is  presented  as  we  have  presented  it,  b 
do  admit  that  justice  is  supreme,  though  very  few  seem  to  bav^X 
been  aware  of  the  consequences  which  result  from  such  an  ad'J^ 
mission.  The  sovereignty  of  justice,  in  ail  cases  whatsoever,  iu 
what  we  understand  by  the  doctrine  of  democracy.  True  deni'il 
ocracy  is  not  merely  the  denial  of  the  absolula  sovereignty  cCI 
the  king,  and  tliat  of  the  nobility,  and  the  aiserliou  of  mat  of  M 
the  people ;  but  it  is  properly  the  denial  of  the  absolute  sover-J 
dgnty  of  the  state,  whatever  the  form  of  government  adopted  aa  ^ 
the  agent  of  the  state,  and  the  assertion  of  the  absolute  sover- 
eignty of  justice 

"Sovereignty  may  bo  taken  either  absolutely  or  relatively. 
When  taken  absolutely,  as  we  have  thus  far  taken  it,  and  as  it 
ought  always  lo  be  taken,  e^pcciatiy  in  a  free  governmi'nt,  it 
means,  as  we  have  defined  it,  the  higlie.st,  that  which  is  iil[imat«,  J 
which  has  the  right  to  command  what  it  will,  and  which  lo  ra*  | 
siet  b  crime.     Thus  defined,  it  Is  certain  that  neitlter  p 
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Rristooracies,  are  sovereign,  for  they  are  nil  under  law, 
nod  accoimtaUe  to  an  autlioriLy  which  L'  iiol  theirs,  but  which 
is  above  them  and  independent  of  them, 

"  Wlifii  taken  rGlKtively,  as  it  usunlly  iaby  writers  on  govern- 
iiiunt,  it  means  tlie  state,  or  tite  highest  civil  or  political  power 
tiie  state.     The  Btitte,  we  have  seen,  U  not  absolute.     It  is 
■•  an  independent  sovereign.     It  is  not,  theu,  in  strictness,  a 
^ereign  at  all.     Its  enactments  are  not  in  and  of  themselves 
tws,  and  cannot  be  laws,  unless  they  receive  the  sigoatufe  of 
absolute  justice.     If  that  signature  be  witbeld,  they  are  null  and 
void  from  the  beginning.     Heverlheless,  social  ordfir,  which  is 
the  indispensable  condition  of  the  very  exislencc  of  the  com- 
.munity,  demands  the  creation  of  a  government,  aud  tliat  tli*- 
"^  ivernment  should  be  clothed  with  the  authority  necessary  for 
maintenance  of  order.     That  portion  of  sovereignty  neceK- 
ry  for  this  end,  and,  if  you  please,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
mmon  weal,  justice  delegates  to  the  state.     This  portion  of 
jelegated  sovereignty  ia  what  is  commonly  raeiint  by  sovereignty, 
lis  sovereignty  is  necessarily  limited  to  certain  specific  objecte, 
'  can  be  no  greater  than  is  needed  fur  those  objects,     if 
stat£  stretch  lis  authority  beyond  those  objects,  it  becoraee 
usurper,  and  the  ludividual  is  not  bound  to  obev,  but  may 
iwfuily  resist  it,  as  he  may  lawfully  resist  any  species  of  injiis- 
ce, — tailing  care,  however,  that  tlie  manner  of  his  resistance  be 
neither  unjust  in  ilaelf,  nor  inconsistent  with  socl^  order.     For  in- 
stance, the  state  nssumes  tiie  authority  to  allow  a  man  to  be 
seized  and  held  as  property ;  the  man  may  undoubedetly  assert 
his  liberty,  his  rights  as  a  nian,  and  endeavour  lo  regain  them ; 
it  be  may  not,  in  doing  this,  deny  or  infringe  any  of  the  just 
of  him   who  may  have  deemed  himself  his  master  or 
" — ^pp.  37-45. 


When  we  wrote  this,  we  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  stanchest  friends  of  liberty  and  the  most  ultra  radicals  in  the 
oouotry, — a  fact  which  we  commend  to  those  of  our  former 
friends  who  are  now  so  ready  to  represent  us  as  having  gone 
over  to  the  side  of  despotism.  We  should  not  now  call  the 
doctrine  of  the  extract  Democracy,  as  we  did  when  we  wrote  it, 
nor  should  we  use  certain  locutions,  to  bo  detected  here  and  there 
in  the  eiitract,  dictated  by  an  erroneous  theolcgy  ;  but  the  doo' 
triMilirif  it  our  pvMent  AodoiM, «  dtael)' Mid  «  etMigvtioiUf 
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express  jt. 
refutation  of  lUe  popular  democratic  principla. 
niid  A  triumpliAtit  viniiication  of  tbc  sovereignly  of  justice,— 
therefore,  of  the  divine  origin  and  right  of  government ;  for  job- 
tice,  in  tlie  sense  llie  writer  uses  it,  is  identieal  with  God,  who 
Rloue  is  absolute,  immutable,  eternal,  and  sovereign  Justice. 

'Ilie  jrtirpose  of  the  writer  waa  eindeutly  to  obtain  a  solid 
foundation  for  individual  frcedoni.  If  he,  in  order  to  do  this, 
found  and  proved  it  necessary  to  assert  the  divine  origin  and 
right  of  government,  to  rise  above  the  sovereignty  of  tings,  of 
nobles,  and  even  of  the  ])cople,  to  the  eternal  and  underived 
sovei'eignty  of  God,  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  how  should 
we  suspect  ourselves  of  being  hostile  to  liberty,  when  asserting 
the  same  doeti-ine  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  government  t 
Having  for  years  jiroved  the  doctrine  to  be  fevorable  to  liberty, 
how  could  we  believe  tlie  public  would  ho  so  unjust  to  us  aa  to 
accuse  us  of  Givoring  despotism,  because  we  undertook  to  proro 
it  equally  favorable  to  civil  government  1  Why  are  we  to  be 
classed  as  hostile  to  freedom,  because  we  defend  in  the  interests 
of  authority  the  doctrine  which  we  have  uniformly  asserted  ns 
the  only  solid  foundation  of  freedom!  Whether  we  are  right 
or  wrong  in  the  doctrine  itael^  or  in  its  application,  would  it  bs. 
BDy  remarkable  stretch  of  charity  to  give  us  credit  for  believiog 
ourselves  no  less  flivoraHe  to  liberty  in  bringing  the  doctrine  out 
in  defence  of  authority,  than  we  were  in  bringing  it  out  in  defenee 
of  the  rights  of  tLe  subject !  Are  liberty  and  nuUiOTity  neces- 
sarily incompatible  one  with  the  other  3  Or  is  it  a  blunder  to 
derita  both  from  the  same  source,  and  to  sup{x>se  that  what  es- 
tablishes the  legitimacy  of  authority  must  needs  establish  also 

I  the  legitimacy  of  liberty ! 

a  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  origm  and  right  of  goverc- 

\  jnent  hostile  to  liberty!     If  government  derives  its  Qxislence  and 
iwht  from  God,  it  can  have  no  power  hut  such  as  God  dele- 

I  gates  to  it.     But  God  is  just,  justice  itself,  and  therefore  can 

I  delegal*  to  the  government  no  power  to  do  what  is  cot  just, 
aqaaitly,  whcnevor  »  eovemaiept  exereses  an  unjust  power 
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B^  its  powers  unjustly,  it  exceeds  its  deJegateil  ]iow6ra.  iitid  i'*  an 
#"Bnrper,  a  tyrant,  and  as  such  forfeits  its  right  to  command.     It* 
re  lawless,  because  contrary  to  justice,  and  do  not  bind  the 
^uhject,  beiuiuse  hs  can  be  bound  only  by  the  law.     If  thpy  Aa 
not  bind,  they  are  noil,  and  the  attempt  to  enforce  obedience  It 
tliem  may  he  resisted.     Is  it  difHcult,  then,  ts  understand,  tliat, 
while  the  doctrine  asserta  the  obligation  in  consciBnce  of  obe- 
dience to  legitimate  authority,  to  the  government  as  long  as  it 
does  not  command  any  thing  unjust,  it  condemns  all  illegal  au- 
thority, and  deprives  Uie  government  of  its  right  to  exact  ohe. 
^^  dience  the  moment  it  ceases  to  be  just?     What  is  there  in  this 
^L  liostile  to  liberty  !     Is  my  liberty  abridged  when  I  am  required 
^^■to  obey  justice?     If  so,  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  whence  I 
^^Kebtflin  the  right  to  do  wrong. 

^^M  Modern  politicians  assert,  in  opposition  to  the  sovereignty  of 
^^K'Ood,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  llie  will  of  the  people  is 
^^^vith  them  the  ultimate  authority.  Ts~  it  they  or  we  who  are  the 
Iraest  friends  of  liberty  ?  Liberty  cannot  be  conceived  without 
justice,  and  wherever  there  is  justice  there  is  liberty.  Liberty, 
then,  must  be  secured  just  in  proportion  as  we  secure  the  reign 
of  justice.  This  is  done  in  proportion  to  the  guaranties  we  have 
llmt  the  will  which  rules  shall  be  a  just  will.  Is  there  any  one 
vfho  will  venture  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  will  of 
Uie  people  and  the  will  of  God  J  No  one  ?  Then  who  can 
pretend  that  the  doctrine  which  makes  the  will  of  the  people  the 
sovereign  is  as  favorable  to  liberty  as  the  doctrine  which  makes 

I  the  will  of  God  the  sovereign !  The  will  of  God  is  always  just, 
becftU'tc  the  Divine  will  is  never  separable  from  the  Divine  rea- 
iion ;  but  the  will  of  the  people  may  be,  and  often  is,  unjust,  for 
it  is  separable  from  that  reason,  the  only  fountain  of  juslice. 
Wn  make  the  government  a  government  of  law,  because  we 
isuud  it  on  will  and  reason ;  these  modern  politicians  make  it 
one  of  mere  will,  for  they  have  no  assurance  that  the  will  of  the 
people  will  always  he  informed  by  reason.  By  what  right,  then, 
do  they  who  maintain  the  very  essence  of  despotism  cbai^e  us 
wjlbbajng heitile  to  liberty?    Whwrfyg Bbpuld  we  not, as m  - 
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nobility.-  tf  by  people  you  iii. -lurstHnJ  the  people  05  the  natjan 
with  its  i>o!iti<:al  fauullies  and  orgiius,  and  nut  llie  peo[>U  as 
mere  isolated  individunlK,  who  disputeH  you  1  Who  denies  thwl 
kings  and  nubiiities  hold  their  powers,  if  not  from,  at  leaet  for, 
tlie  peojile,  and  forfeit  them  the  momiint  IJiey  refuse  to  exercise 
tliein  for  tite  comniou  good  of  the  people!  What  are  you 
dreaming  of  1  E>o  you  suppose  all  men  have  1o«t  their  st-iiseit 
because  you  have  lost  youre !  W)io  bom  and  brought  up  under 
n  refiitlilii:,  who  autjuainteil  with  and  embracing  llie  leacliiigs 
of  Culhulic  Uteologinns,  is  likely  to  bold  the  slnsislt  duvtrine,  tliat 
the  peojile  are  fur  the  governmeiil,  not  the  government  for  tim 
people  f  Do  you  suppose  that  the  republican  and  Catholic  ad- 
vocate the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  passive  ol>edieni!e, — the 
invention  of  Protestant  divines,  set  forth  and  di-ft'nded  by  that 
pedantic  Stiotclimaii,  the  so-called  English  Soloinoii )     Who  that 

'  has  meditated  on  the  saying  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  "  Let  him 
that  would  be  greatest  among  you  be  your  servant,"  tan  hold 

,  that  a  prineu  receives  power,  or  lias  any  right  to  power,  but  fi^r 
the  pulilic  good  !  We  do  u-jI  di-tiy  iIip  responsibility  of  kings 
and  noblen  to  the  nation,  or  that  the  uaiion  may.  under  cerlaiu 

I  L-ircum stances,  and  observing  certain  forms,  call  them  to  an  ao; 
count  of  their  stewardship.  But  if  this  removes  your  oliji-ctions 
lu  our  ductiine,  it  by  no  meatia  removes  ours  to  youra.  W« 
complain  of  you,  not  becimso  you  make  priuwia  responatbls  l« 
the  people,  that  is,  to  the  nation,  but  because  you  leave  l!i<-  jicj- 
ple  irrespoRsible,  and  make  them  aul^ect  to  no  law  but  ihi'ir 
own  will.  You  simply  transfer  the  despotiam  from  the  •>!)'•  or 
the  few  to  the  many,  anil  deny  liberty  by  renting  in  the  nrhf 
trary  will  of  the  people.  You  Btop  with  the  piTo|jlir,  ami,  if  ym 
do  not  deny,  you  at  least  fail  to  assert,  th«  wvcrnigiity  of  God ; 
you  tell  them  their  will  is  sovprcign,  without  adding  that  thay 
have  only  a  delegated  aovereignty,  and  are  bound  lo  eiurcise  it 
in  strict  accordance  with  and  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  Ood. 
Here  is  your  original  sin.  On  your  gronud,  no  |.rovisiou  i» 
made  for  liberty,  none  for  rexivlaiKv  lo  tyranny,  without  resort 
big  la  the  revoluttuQUj  ^^^W^if'ghiJNli  |lH^^^|£i^^^fi!^M 
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Intimate  government,  a  contradiction  in  terius,  and  alike  1k» 
tile  to  liberty  and  to  authonty.  On  our  grouud,  the  right  tO'  i 
resist  tyranny  or  oppression  is  secured  witbout  detriment  to  le«  ] 
gitimate  government;  because  the  prince  who  transgreasea  liit  i 
autliority  and  betrays  his  trust  forfeits  Lia  rights,  and  havJDg  I 
lost  his  rights,  he  ceases  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable. 

But  we  are  told,  once,  more,  tliat  practically  it  can  make  no 
dilTereuee  whether  we  say  the  will  of  God  is  sovereign,  or  Uif 
will  of  the  people ;  for  the  will  of  the  people  is  the  true  ciprex 
sTon  of  the  will  of  God,  according  to  the  uit 
v6x  Dei.  We  deny  it.  The  will  of  God  i 
mutable  justice,  which  the  will  of  the  people  is  not.  1 
pie  may  and  do  often  actuaUy  do  wrong.  We  have  no  moro 
confidence  in  the  assertion,  "The  people  can  do  no  wrong," 
than  we  have  in  its  brother  ficdon,  "  The  king  can  do  no  | 
wrong."  The  people  must  be  taken  either  as  individuals  of  \ 
as  tlie  state.  Aa  individuals,  they  certainly  ai 
uor  impeccable.  As  the  stale,  they  are  only  the  aggregate  uf 
individuals.  And  are  we  to  he  told,  that  from  au  aggregatioD  i 
of  fallibles,  we  can  obtain  infallibility )  Show  us  a  pronuM 
from  AIniigiity  God,  made  to  the  people  in  one  capacity  o 
other,  that  he  will  preserve  them  from  error  and  injustice,  be- 
fore yoH  talk  to  us  of  their  infallibility.  The  people  in  thar  \ 
collective  capacity,  that  is,  the  state  popularly  constituted,  neveu' 
surpass  the  general  average  of  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the 
BAine  people  tnkeu  individually ;  and  as  this  tails  infinitely  below 
infalhbility,  let  us  hear  no  more  of  the  infallibility  of  the  people. 
For  very  shame's  sake,  after  denying,  as  moat  of  you  do,  the 
possibility  of  an  infallible  Church  immediately  constituted  and 
assisted  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  do  not  stultify  yourselves  by  com- 
ing forward  now  to  assert  the  infallibility  of  the  people.  If  the 
,  people  are  infellible,  what  need  of  constitutions  to  protect  mi- 
!,  and  of  contrivances  for  the  security  of  individuid  liberty, 
which  even  we  in  our  land  of  universal  suffrage  find  to  be  in- 
dispensable { 

But  we  return  to  our  original  position,     AH  power  is  of  God.    ■ 


LMunMAtnr  i 
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[  By  bim  kings  reign  and  friooes  decree  jiist  things.     Govem- 

niBnt  ia  a  sacred  tnist  from  him,  to  be  e.vefcised  accurding  to 

bb  will,  fof  ihe  public  good.     Tlie  government  wliich  he  in  bia 

providence  has  instituted  for  »  people,  and  wliicli  conlines  itself 

s  delegated  powers,  for  the  true  end  of  government,  is  le- 

I  tptimnto  government,  wluitever  its  form,  and  unnnot  be  resisted 

witliout  sill.    But  tbi  goi'emment  which  is  arbitrarily  imposed 

(  ajiou  a  peorW,  or  wliich  betrays  iU  trust,  or  usurps  powers 

ioualy  to  the  injury  of  its  subjects,  is  illegitimate,  and  has 

no  claim  to  our  Allegiance.     Such  a  government  may  be  laW' 

fully  resisted,  and  sometJmoa  to  resist  it  becomes  aii  imperative 

I  duty. 

But  who  is  to  decide  whether  the  actual  government  has 
f  ttanscendei!  its  powers,  and  wlietlier  the  case  has  occurred  when 
e  permitted  or  bound  to  resist  it)     This  ia  a  grave  ques- 
tion, because,  if  the  fuct  of  ilU^timacy  t«  not  established  by 
competent  nuUiority,  they  who  resist  nm  the  hazard  of 
t  r^i'^ting  legitimate  government,  and  of  ruining  both  their  own 
|«oul«  and  their  country,     E\idently  the  individual  is  not  to  de- 
B^dc  I'or  himself  by  his  own  private  judgment;  for  that  would 
every  one  free  to  resist  the  government  whenever  he  should 
choose,  which  would  be  whenever  it  should  command  any  thing 
not  to  his  liking.     If  he  bad  the  right  thus  to  resist,  the  go7- 
,   eminent  would  have  no  right  to  coerce  his  obedience,  and  there 
^  would  i^  an  end  of  all  government     Evidently,  again,  not  the 
',  fur  we  must  take  the  people  either  as  the  stat^t,  or  or 
I   outside  of  the  state.     Outside  of  the  slate  tliey  are  simple  Indi- 
viduals, and,  as  wo  have  seeu,  have  not,  and  cannot  have,  the 
right  to  decide.     As  the  slate,  they  have  no  faculties  and  no  or- 
gaus  but  the  government  which  is  to  be  judged,  and  therefore 
'    can  neither  form  nor  express  a  judgment.     Who,  then  3     Evi- 
I ,  dently  the  power  whoa^  function  it  is  to  declare  the  law  of  God, 
[  Since  the  government  derives  its  authority  from  God,  and  is 
amenable  to  his  law,  e\ident[y  it  can  be  tried  only  under  that 
T,  and  before  a  court  which  has  authority  to  declare  it,  andtc 
.Krouonoca  judgmout  aeeonliiigly. 
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But  wlint  ilinll  bo  done  in  cAse  there  be  rro  such  court  of 
fftmfnitntit  jiirwilictioii  (  We  rejett  the  suppreiiioii.  AlmighQi 
Otid  ooitlil  riuvpr  give  ii  law  without  inelitutin^  »  court  to  declare 
H,  nni\  til  j»Jt{p  of  Its  iiifriK-tions.  We,  as  Cnlholira,  know  what 
dm]  wIj^m  tlint  cuurt  I',  tmil  tiieroforo  cannot  be  embjirrasM(i 
tij  iht  ijnpsticm.  If  tht^ro  Hi's  nations  who  Imre  no  such  eonrt, 
•r  who  Wifow  to  rccognine  Uie  one  Almighty  God  has  est«bliah- 
*rt,  Ilwt  »  tJieir  «flVur,  not  o\m,  nnd  thej,  Eot  we,  are  respolBifch 
tir  tlKi  ^tnbnmuwineDts  to  irhick  they  are  sul^ected.  They,  iro- 
(limhtiiilly,  iiro  obliged  eiliier  to  assert  passMO  obedience  «nd 
lion-n»iiitniicp,  or  to  deny  the  iegiliinacy  of  any  governnifSit  bjr 
MUtirlinu  the  right  of  rovulutioD  ;  tiiat  is,  they  have  no  altems^ 
liv«  bat  annrchy  or  deBpotism,  as  their  history  proves.  But  this 
h  Bot  our  fiKilt,  We  iirc  nut  nware  that  we  are  obliged  to  ex- 
elude  God  and  his  Church  from  our  politics  in  order  to  accom- 
iDodate  onrat'lveB  to  those  who  hlnapheme  the  one  mid  revile  the 
Other.  We  arc  not  aware  that  wo  are  obliged  to  renounce  our 
.Kuon,  and  reject  the  kssona  of  experience,  because,  if  we  admit 
AsTD,  they  prove  thiU  Almighty  God  has  made  his  Church  es- 
Bentiat  to  the  maintenance  of  civil  authority  on  the  one  hand, 
nnd  of  civil  liberty  on  the  other, — because  they  pio\'e  that  tlie 
■tate  can  succeed  no  better  than  the  iudividoal,  without  re!i|nou. 
We  have  never  supposed  that  a  man  could  be  a  Christian  and- 
exdude  Ood  from  the  state,  and  we  have  no  disposition  to  con- 
cede, or  to  undertake  to  prove,  that  he  can  be,  If  the  Church 
IB  nci-essary  as  a  teacher  of  piety  and  morals,  she  mtuit  be  noces- 
wity'to  decide  the  moral  questions  which  aris«  between  prince  and 
prince,  and  between  prince  and  subject,  and  to  mamta  n  the  con 
mly  to  contradict  one's  self.  I'olitics  are  nolhit  tc  I  nt  a 
ikranch  of  general  ethics,  and  ethics  are  simjily  practical  the  logi 
Hf  there  is  any  rfcognized  authority  in  tlicologr  tl  it  aiithontv 
nUBt  have  jurisdiction  of  every  elhical  question  that  is  i\ery 
juesti on  which  involves  consideratious  of  right  and  wring  n 
■whatever  department  of  life  they  may  arise.  Yon  may  ftghl 
agsrinBt  this  as  yon  please,  but  yon  cannot  change  the  nnnlu-rab!« 
of  tilings.    Ituumlen  tn  w«lla»hw4to  kick  against  the 


^  pncks.     rhe  queiiititi  i.f  resiatance,  pivai'tits  it  i-'ast  ufoor. science,  a 

HI  quts^on,  ami  as  such  belongs  hy  iu  very  nature  to  tlio  apiril- 

jroer,  and  then  necessarily  fiills  under  thu  jiiriBiliction  of  the 

iegitimata  reprewntativu  of  th«t  order.    All  the  great  prineijilw  yt 

[  jiolitiosand  iaw  ace  otbical,  and  treiitcd  as  such  by  buth  Cai.hoiic 

and  I'roteatnnt  iheologiana.    How,  then,  am  we  ilispeiise  with  the 

I   flgciii'V  of  tlie  ChiU'ch  in  politics,  any  more  thim  in  private  mor- 

,  al«  iir  in  faith  itself?     And  ate  we  to  forego  civil  goveinment, 

wi]  to  suljmit  pn8ssi\'ely  to  tyrants,  or  to  rusli  into  amirchy, 

'   becaUKB  the  iiiadnuss  or  blindness  of  olhevs  Ititves  tliein  no  other 

*  alterimtive  J     Must  we  reject  or  refrain  from  using  the  hifalliUo 

us  wbidi  we  poaseas  for  delermuiing  what  is  the  law  of  God, 

tvcnuse  others  Uisiuu'd  them  and  attempt  to  get  on  without 

them !     Must  we  strip  ourselves  and  nin  naked  through  the 

streets,  because  sonte  of  our  brethren  obstiuately  porsUt  in  being 

AdnmitcK  i     Really,  this  were  aitking  too  much  of  ns. 

But  let  no  one  be  fiightuned  out  of  hw  propriety,  for  we 
really  say  no  more  for  our  Church  than  every  aeclarian  claims 
for  Ilia  sect, — no  more  in  priuwple  than  was  claimed  last  year  1^ 
the  Presbytemns,  when  they  officially  condemned  the  Mesican 
war,  or  by  the  Unitarians,  when,  as  officially  as  was  possible  with 
their  organization  or  want  of  organi nation,  tliey  did  the  same.  The 
Church,  in  the  case  we  have  supposed,  decides  only  the  morality 
or  immorality  of  the  act  done  or  proposed  to  be  dune.  And  is 
there  a  Protestant  who  belongs  to  what  is  called  a  church  who 
does  not  take  his  dmrch  as  his  moral  teacher  )  When  Fliilip 
of  Uesse  found  liis  wife  unsatisfactory  to  him,  and  wished  to 
take  unto  himself  ano^her,  did  he  not  submit  the  question  to 
Luther  and  the  pastors  of  tlie  new  religion  i  What  are  your 
Protestant  ministers,  if  not,  in  your  estimation,  among  otlier 
thi'jgs,  teacliers  of  morals!  And  in  case  of  doubt,  to  whom 
would  you  apfily  for  its  reeulutJoii  but  to  your  church,  such  as  it 
is  I  Dci  you  say  yoi,  would  not  ?  To  whom,  then  !  To  you( 
politicians  ?  Wiiat !  do  you  regard  politicians  as  safer  moral 
guides  tlian  your  paston !  To  the  state  9  So  you  hold  the 
ttiile  rnai-s  pi^mpetent  to  decide  questions  of  morals  than  your 


liTC  LtemMACT  t 

i-hurfh  1  But  tlio  state  is  the  party  iiccuaed ;  ivoiiM  tou  stiffiai 
it  to  be  jiid^e  in  its  own  cause !  Th«n  you  .n 
BuU  are  a  slave.  Trust  your  own  judgment?  But  you  art)  »  | 
p«rty  intereatad,  and  what  right  have  you  to  ha  judge  in  yonr  1 
own  cttuae  I 

The  fact  is,  every  man  who  admits  religion  at  all  must  admit  | 
its  jurisdiction  over  all  moral  questions,  whetiier  in  their  i 
vJdiial  or  in  their  social  apphoation,  and  therefore  dues  and  mnst 
defer  iu  them  to  that  authority  which  represents  fur  him  the 
siiiritual  order.     The  statu  haa  no  commission  as  a  teacher  of 
niorak  or  us  a  director  of  consciences,  and  unless  you  bteml 
church  and  stale,  and  absorb  the  spiritual  in  th«  teinpontl,  yon 
cannot  claim  authority  (or  the  state  in  any  strictly  moral  qnea 
tion.     The  theory  of  our  own  institutions  Is  the  utter  incoinpe' 
tency  of  the  atate  in  spirituals.     But  spirituals  include  neoaaa-   I 
rily  every  question  of  right  and  wrong,  whether  under  tlio  n 
rnl  law  or  the  revealed  law, — a  fact  too  often  overlooked,  and    i 
not  sufficiently  considered   by   some   even  of  our  noniinafly  ( 
Oatliolic  poll tidaos  and  newspaper-wribirs  and  editors.     If  this 

10,  the  ligitimate  province  of  the  stati  is  restricted  to  matters  \ 
whteh  pertain  to  human  prudence  and  rocial  economy.     "WilJi- 
11  tlie  limits  of  the  law  of  God,  that  is,  providing  it  violate  no 
precept  of  the  natural  or  revealed  law,  t  is,  as  we  have  swd  iu 

r  reply  to  Mr.  Thornwell,  independejit  and  free  to  pursue  the 
policy  which  human  wisdom  and  prudence  suggest  as  best 
lulopted  to  secure  the  public  good.     To  give  it  t  wider  pro\'ince 

uid  be  to  claim  for  it  a  portion  at  lea.'jt  of  that  very  authority 
which  Protestants  make  it  an  offence  in  us  to  claim  even  for  the 
Church  of  God.  We  claim  here  no  direct  temporal  authority 
for  the  Church,  but  we  do  claim,  and  shall,  as  long  as  we  retain 
our  reason,  continue  to  claim  for  her,  under  God,  supreme  and 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  questions  which  pertain  to  the 
•pi ritual  order, 

The  conseivative  doctrine  which  wo  have  contended  for,  and 
flhkh  does  not  happen  to  please  some  of  our  readers,  follnwi 
neoessarily  fi'om  lliis  doctrine  of  the  divine  origin  and  right  erf 
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government.  Nu  one  particular  form  of  government  exuts  by 
dirine  rigUt  for  every  people,  but  every  form  bo  exists  for  tlie 
particular  nation  of  which  it  is  the  established  order.  Tiiecs- 
titblisfaed  order,  the  constitution  o*^  the  state,  wliiuh  God  in  hia 
providence  haw  given  to  a  particulat  people,  which  is  coeval  with 
that  people,  has  grown  up  with  it,  and  is  IdeutiBed  with  its  whole 
public  life,  is  tlie  lbgitimat«  order,  the  legal  constitution,  and 
therefore  Baccec!  and  inviolable.  If  sacred  and  inviolable,  it  must 
be  preservud,  and  no  changes  or  innovations  under  t!ie  name  of 
prt^esa  or  reform,  that  would  abolish  or  essentially  alter  it,  or 
that  would  in  any  degroe  impair  its  free,  vigorous,  and  hwllhy 
actdoii,  can  be  tolerated. 

This  is  tlie  doctrine  we  have  maintained,  and  this  is  asserted  , 
to  be  hostile  to  liberty  and  favorable  to  deapotiem.  However 
tills  may  'ixi,  the  doctrine  is  not  a  recent  doctrine  with  us,  not 
one  which  we  have  embraced  for  the  Grst  time  since  our  conver- 
sion to  Catholicity.  We  held  and  publicly  muinUunud  it  during 
that  period  of  our  life  when  wa  were  regarded  as  a  liberali--t, 
and  denounced  by  our  countrymen  as  a  radical,  a  leveller,  and 
a  disorganizer.  Thus,  in  October,  183S,  we  oppose  it  to  the 
mad  ])roceediugs  of  tlie  Abolitionist.'),  and  maintain  that  it  is  u 
sufficient  reason  for  condemning  those  proceedings,  tbat  thev 
are  unconstitutional  and  revolutionary. 

"  We  would  acquit  the  Abolitionists,  also,  of  aU  wish  to 
change  /ondamentally  the  character  of  oiir  institutions.  Tbey 
are  not,  at  least  the  honest  part  of  them,  politicians ;  but  very 
simple-minded  men  and  women,  who  crave  excitement,  and  seek 
it  in  Abolition  meetings,  and  in  getting  up  Abolition  societies 
and  petitions,  instead  of  seeking  it  in  ball-rooms,  theatres,  or 

-  places  of  fashionable  amusement  or  dissipation.  Politics,  prop- 
erly speaking,  they  abominate,  because  politics  would  require' 
them  to  think,  and  they  wish  only  to  feel.  Doubtless  some  of 
them  are  moved  by  generous  sympathies,  and  a  real  regard  for 
the  well-being  of  the  Negro  ;  hut  the  principal  moving  cause  of 
their  proceedings,  after  the  craving  for  excitement,  and  perhaps 
notoriety,  is  the  feeling  that  slavery  is  a  national  disgrace,  Now 
this  feeling,  as  we  have  shown,  proceeds  from  i  misconception 

I   af  1^  ttal,  ^aracter  of  our  iustitudanB.     This  feeling  out  bt 
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joKtiiied  only  on  the  aupjrasition  that  w&  are  a  conso'idated  fft.  , 

public.  Its  existeiicD  is  theivfoi'e  a  proof,  that.  whatevBr  In  &» 
conscious  motives  in  the  main  of  the  Abolitionist,  their  prooeed- 
ings  strike  agiunsl  oi;r  Federal  system. 

"  Well,  what  if  they  do  i  replies  the  Abolitionist.     If  Feder- 
alism, or  the  doctrine  of  State  eorereignty,  which  yiju  iiay  ift  Uie 
American  Bptem  of  poiitira,  prohibits  us  from  laboring  ta  fi^e-  \ 
tiiA  slave,  then  down  with  it.     Any  system  of  govern mient,  tHiy  ( 
pcliticnl  relations,  which  prevent  me  from  laboring  to  br«Hk.  me  ^ 
yoke  of  the  oppressor  and  to  set  Uie  captive  free,  is  a  wickad  | 
syst«n),  and  ought  to  be  destroyed.     God  disowns  it,  Christ  A 
owns  it,  and  man  ou^ht  to  disown  it.     If  consoliduliou,  if  een-'  •{ 
tralizncion,  be  Uie  order  that  enables  us  to  free  the  sk\'e,  U 
give  us  eonaolidalion,  give  113  ceotralizafon.     ft  is  the  true  doo*  J 
trine.     It  enables  one  to   plead  for  the  sluve.     Tlie  slave  i 
crushed  under  his  master's  foot ;  the  ahtve  k  dying;  I  see  noth- 
ing but  the  slave  ;  I  hc;ir  nothing  but  the  slave's  cries  for  deliv- 
erance.    Away  with  your  paper  Iwrriers  I  away  with  you 
prating  about  State  rights  I  clear  the  way  !  let  me  j'uu  to  the 
hIhvq  1     Any  thing  that  frees  the  slave  is  right,  is  owned  by 
God. 

"  We  espi'ess  here  the  Hentiment  and  use  very  nearly  the  lan- 
guage of  tie  Abolitionists,  They  have  no  respect  for  govern- 
ment as  such.  They,  indeed,  are  fast  adopting  the  ultra-radical 
doctrine,  that  all  government  is  founded  in  usurpation,  and  is  an 
evil  which  all  true  Christians  must  labor  to  abolish.  Tliey  have, 
at  least  some  of  them,  nomimttotl  Jesus  Christ  to  he  I'residont 
of  the  United  States  ;  as  much  as  to  say,  in  the  only  jiraclioa! 
sense  to  l>e  given  the  nomiuaUon,  that  there  shall  be  no  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  but  an  ide.%  and  an  idea  withoul  any 
visible  embodiment ;  which  is  merely  oonteodiiig,  in  other  wonls, 
that  there  shall  be  no  visible  government,. no  poliliutl  instjtutioiis 
whatever.  They  have  fixed  their  minds  on  a  given  olnect,  and, 
Snding  that  the  [wlitical  institutions  of  the  country  and  the  lawn 
of  the  land  are  against  them,  they  deny  the  legitimacy  of  ail 
llsws  and  of  all  political  institutions.  Let  them  carry  their  doc- 
itrines  out,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  mi»t  radical  revolution  iu 
'tiiB  institutions  of  the  country  must  bo  the  reeulL 
)  "  Now,  we  ask,  has  a  revolution  become  necessary  i  Is  it  no 
longer  possible  to  labor  for  the  progress  of  Humanity  in 
country,  without  changing  entirely  the  character  of  our  political 
iofltitutions !  Must  we  change  our  Federal  system,  destroy  tba 
-«xiatiug  velations  betweoa  livftSMtiaAud  thaUaiuatuuliiiWWH*- h 


I  the  States  themselves?     Nay,  rau^t  ire  ilratrov  n!I  c'jtward,  vis- 

_^  ?tit,  fibiiiiflh  all  lawg,  nnd  Icavo  the  coniuniiLitj  in 

Ktlie  sLfite  in  whieh  Liie  Jews  wcm,  whpti  '  there  was  no  king  in 

■Israel,  and  every  man  did  that  which  was  ri^hL  in  lib  own 

I'^fes  ! '     We  put  tliese  qiie»tJotis  in  sobemesa,  and  wUli  a  de«p 

Trng  uf  their  magnitude     The  Abolition  ranks  are  iull  of  in- 

e  dreamers,  aud  fuller  yet  of  men  and  women  rendy  to  nn- 

ertnke  lo  realise  any  dremn,  however  im>una,  luid  iit  any  es- 

We  H.ik,  Iherefure,  tliene  i^neHtions  with  Mjiemtiity,  and 

ivilh  fearfid  forebodings  for  our  country.     We  iirelv  for,  we 

-aifily  trcmlilo  at  the  proepect  of  evil  lo  come.     Thu  haUtuni 

ErBtjiteoFuiirown  mind  is  that  of  serene  trust  in  tholiitnra;  and 

Bif  in  this  respect  we  are  thought  to  have  a  fiinlt,  it  is  in  being 

P'too  smiguine,  in  hoping  l^o  much.     Bnt  we  confess,  the  pro 

^ccedings  of  tho  Abolitionists,  coujiled  witii  their  ^-ajjne  specnh- 

i  and  their  crude  notions,  do  fill  m  with  livuly  alarm,  an>l 

■  Hmke  wa  apprehend  danger  to  our  beloved  conniry.     We  heir. 

In  the  name  of  Go<l  and  of  man,  the  Alwliliotiifits  lo  pan**,  and 

if  they  love  liberty,  ask  theiiiGelvea  what  liberty  has,  in  the  lot;' 

niu,  to  gain  by  overthrowing  the  system  of  govurmneut  we  lu~"i 

BstsbliAhed,  by  effecting  a  ivvohitioii  iu  tho  viry  fijundiition  </ 

r  Fedeifd  system. 

"For  ourselves,  we  have  accepted  with  our  whole  heart  l\t 

jolitical  ayatem  adopted  by  onr  Others Wo  Like  tte 

\inericiin  politionl  iiystem  .is  our  starling-])oi"t,  as  our  primitive 
dntiv,  and  wa  ivpiilte  whatever  is  repugnant  to  it,  nnd  Hocept, 
ih-inand  whatever  is  essentinl  to  its  preservation.  Wv  take  oat 
Riaiid  on  the  Idea  of  our  institutions,  and  labor  with  all  i)ur  soul 
lo  reiiliKe  and  develop  it.  As  a  lover  of  o«r  riioe,  .w  tin  devot- 
ed friend  of  liberty,  of  the  progress  of  tnnnkind,  wt  fei^l  that  we 
iiiusl,  ill  this  country,  be  ronterva/ive,  not  radical.  If  "ao  de- 
mand (he  clecatioa  of  htbor  and  the  laboring  classes,  we  do  it 
oLily  in  accordance  with  our  institutions  and  tor  the  purpose  of 
preserving  them,  by  removing  idl  discrepancy  between  their 
spirit  and  the  social  liabils  and  condition  of  the  [teople  on  whom 
llify  are  to  act  and  to  whoea  keeping  they  are  intrusted.  Wo 
demand  reform  only  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  Amerioitn  in- 
stitutions in  their  real  cliaracter ;  and  we  can  tolerato  no  changes, 
no  innovations,  no  alleged  improvements,  not  introduced  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  relations  which  do  subsist  betWFftn 
the  Slates  and  Uie  UiiioD  and  between  the  States  theiitBelves. 
Here  is  our  political  crepd.  Mora  power  in  the  Fedenil  govem- 
i^Kliip'thati  wai  given  it  by  the  Conrentiuu  which  fi         '    ' 


Mi© 

■  Constitution  wonlil  be  rtiingerous  to  the  States,  an\  with  leu 
'  (jower  tlie  Federal  government  svould  not  bo  nbio  to  sulmst. 
We  take  ii,  Uien,  as  it  is.  The  fact,  tlint  any  given  meBsnra  iq 
netieuary  to  preserve  it  as  it  is,  is  a  Buffieicnt  reason  for  adopts 
ing  that  measure;  t!ie  fiiet,  ttiat  a  given  measure  is  opposed  to 
it  as  it  is,  and  lias  a  tendency  to  increase  or  diminish  its  power, 
is  a  sufficient  reason  Cir  fejetting  that  measure."^- 7"^  Boslon 
Qiiarleriy  Review,  1838,  Vol.  i.  pji.  492-495. 

The  Ritrae  doctrine  we  had  inculcated  in  the  Review  for  tlta 
'    previoiB  July  of  the  same  year. 

"  Our  go\'ernment,  in  its  measures  and  practical  character, 
I .  Kbnuld  conform  as  strictly  as  possible  to  the  ideal  or  theor]'  af 
itistitutioiis.  Nobody,  we  trust,  is  prepared  for  a  revolu-  ' 
;;  noboily,  we  also  tnut,  is  bold  enough  to  avow  a  wisli  to 
[  (Ii'f^rt  very  widely  froni  the  funilamenlal  principles  of  our  inati- 
"  iticns ;  and  everyboiiy  will  adriiit  that  the  statomfln  eLould 
(>-ly  to  preeen'e  those  iustitutious  in  their  simplicity  and  in* 
I  t^Ti'.y,  and  should  seek,  in  every  law  or  measure  he  proposes, 
tiDeftly  to  bring  out  their  practjcal  worth,  and  secure  the  ends 
I'J'or  ivhich  they  were  established.  Tlieir  spirit  should  dictnte 
I  es'i.'v  legislutive  enactment,  every  judicial  decision,  and  every 


<e;.itive  measure.     Any  law  not  in  harmony  with  their  genhin, 
'  ■  '      mid  be  li'    ■    ■     '      ■    '      '■     ■    ■ 


e  which  would  be  likely  to  disturb  the  nicely  sdjuste^ 

bn!uiice  of  their  respective  powers,  or  that  would  give  them,  in. 

their  prHi;liC'al  operation,  a  character  essentially  difierent  froiti 

lliB  one  tht,y  vei'<i  originally  intended  to  have,  should  be  db- 

iia'j<:i:d,  and  never  tor  a  siitgle  moment  entertained. 

e  wi'uld  not  be  understood  to  be  absolutely  opposed  to 

.■•■■ations  or  changes,  whatL'ver  their  ctmract°.r.     It  is  tnia, 

n^ker  couseut  to  disturb  the  settled  order  of  a  state,  with- 

t  ont  stityii^  and  ui^ent  reasons;  but  we  can  conceive  of  cases  in 

[  which  Wt^  should  deem  it  our  duty  to  demand  a  revolution. 

)  When  A  government  has  outlived  its  idea,  and  ihe  institutions 

■  of  n  country  no  longer  bear  any  relation  to  the  prevailing  habits, 
\  thoughts,  and  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  have  become  a  mere 
i-.dc.ad  oarca-SB,  an  encumbrance,  an  offence,  we  can  call  loudly  for 
k  3.  revolution,  and  behold  with  comparative  coolness  its  tenible  do- 
L  iogs.     But  such  a  case  does  not  as  yet  present  itself  here,-    Our 

■  Institutions  are  all  youug,  full  of  lite,  and  the  fiiture.  Here,  we 
I'caiinot  be  re\'olutionista.     Here,  wo  can  tolerate  no  innovatknw, 

^t^aaxfgai,  wbiuh  touch  fundamental  laws.     None  are  wJunW"  \ 


^  LSalmlilCY   AI^D  BBTOLUITOlimi.  ilj 

^^■Ue  but  iaab  as  am  needed  to  pj'«servii  our  iustitii Lions  in  theit 
^^Buigtnal  character,  to  bring  out  tlicir  couceakd  beauty,  to  cleui 
^^Huie.  field  for  their  free  operation,  nnd  to  give  more  direetnesa 
^^^Wld  force  to  their  legitimate  activity.  Every  measure  must  be  in 
^^Murmony  with  them,  grow,  as  it  were,  out  of  them,  and  be  but 
^^K  development  of  their  fundamenta!  laws." — Vol.  l  pp.  334, 335. 

^^■^  Undoubtedly,  we  here  recognise  a  case  in  which  a  revolution 
^^fiTould  be  justifiable;  but  not  a  esse  in  wbich  it  would  be  law- 
ful to  subvert  the  conatitutbn  ;  for  the  case  supposed  is  one  in 
wliich  the  constitution  has  already  be<^n  subverted,  and  ceased 
to  be  living  and  operative.  The  doctrine  is  nowise  diflerent 
from  our  present  doctrine  on  the  subject,  only  what  we  called 
revolution  then  we  should  call  by  another  name  now.  'llie 
movements  of  a  people  to  depose  the  tyrant,  to  throw  off  the 
illegitimate  and  to  restore  the  legitimate  authority,  are  not  a 
revolution  in  the  sense  in  which  we  deny  tlie  right  of  revolution. 
It  is  essentia!  to  our  idea  of  a  revolution,  that  it  should  involve, 

I  in  some  respect,  an  effort  or  intention  to  subvert  the  legid  au- 
ttority  of  a  state.  If,  for  instance,  it  be  conceded  that  Irelarid 
p  an  integral  part  of  the  British  empire,  or,  ratlier,  of  the  Brit- 
l|h  state,  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Irishnien  to  sever  her  from  the 
British  state,  and  erect  her  into  an  independent  nation,  would 
he  revoludonary  and  unjustifiable.  But  if  it  be  conceded  that 
she  is  a  separate  state,  that  she  has  never  been  merged  in  the 
British  state,  and  has  been  bound  to  it  only  by  a  mutual  com- 
pact, and  if  it  be  conceded  or  established  that  Eugknd  has 
broken  die  compact  or  not  complied  with  its  conditions,  a  like 
effort  at  separation  and  independence  would  involve  no  revolu- 
tjonary  principle,  and,  if  piWent  or  expedient,  would  be  justi- 
fiable, even  though  it  should  lead  to  a  fearful  and  protracted  war 
^^■^tween  the  two  nations, 

^^H  It  is  clear,  however,  from  these  extracts,  that,  as  long  ago  as 
^^B'838,  we  were,  in  relation  to  our  own  eountiy,  decidedly  oon- 
^^Hervative.  Here  is  another  extract  from  the  same  Review,  for 
^^HJIotober,  1641,  whicli  proves  that  we,  while  still  regarded  as  i 
^^^nJical,  generalised  it  and  extended  it  to  all  counLriea.     ' 


ill 


txartanxcr  JtW)  RBVocunuNisU. 


"  III  this  mutter  of  world- reforming,  it  is  iiur  iiiiBfortuse  t 
diaiigrce  with  our  radical  bifthrfin.  Tbe  rfforms  which  e 
intrtKluwd  into  nnj  one  couLitry  aro  predetermined  by  io  ^ 
ffrri|j!ii«il  pcisilioii,  the  pmdiiciions  of  its  soil,  «nd  the  genius  a 
it«  ]icop!e  and  of  its  ejcialjng  inatitutionii.  Anv  reform  whi ' 
rL'qnirfs  llie  introduction  or  the  destruction  of  a  funds 
eioinonl  ia  preeludod.  All  reforms  must  consist  in,  and  be  n 
stncteci  to,  olesriag  away  anomalies  find  deveiophig  nireac^  a 
mitted  principles," — Vol.  iv.  p.  632, 


Here  is  the  conservalj 
dixtiiictiy  as  we  state  i^n 


I  doctrine  stated  as  broadly  and  i 
t,  mid  we  could  easily  show  lliat  y 
ontcrtAined  it  at  a  Riuch  earlier  il>il«.     Doubtless  there  are  it 
i-hingi  to  be  found  in  The  Boston  Quarterly  Review  not  ei 
reconcilable  with  tliis  doctrine ;  for  we  had  not,  at  the  time-  q 
conducting  it,  reduced  all  our  ideiis  to  a  systematic  and  h 
nioiis  whole.     Moreover,  we  wivte  with  less  e&re  than  we  t 
now ;  fur  we  wrote  more  for  the  purpose  of  esoiting  tlioi^ 
than  of  establishing  conclusions,     But  the  discrepancies  to  \ 
detected  are  in  geneml  more  apparent  than  real ;  for  we, 
happily,  adopted  the  practice  of  using  popular  terms  in  au 
popular  sense,  which  often  gave  us  tlie  appearance  of  advo 
ing  doctrines  we  by  no  means  intended,     Tlius,  we  adoptcdtL 
wonl  dfrnoeraey,  but  defined  it  in  a  sense  of  our  own,  very  diH 
ferent  from  tie  popular  sense.     Wa  did  the  aatne  with  rnaun 
other  terms.     There  wna  in  this  no  intention  to  deceive, 
we  had  a  theory, — for  in  those  tjmes  we  were  addicted  to  theo 
riring, — tJiat  the  people  used  terms  in  a  loose  and  v^ie  i 
and  tiiat  the  business  of  the  writer  was  to  seize  and  deline  it,-- • 
to  give  in  its  precision  what  the  people  really  mean  by  the  toFr^J 
if  they  could  but  explain  their  meaning  to  themselves 
found  by  experience  that  we  could  not  make  the  people  attendl 
to  our  definitions,  and  tliat  they  would,  in  spite  of  them,  con- 1 
tinue  to  use  the  popular  term  in  its  popular  sense,  and  that,  if'fl 
we  wished  to  express  another  sense,  or  the  same  se 
what  modified,  we  must  select  another  term.     The  r 
feU  inta  is  fallen  into  by  many  who  are  nol  so  fortunate  as  fa 


)  RB)(iH.UT10inBIt. 


•X  it.     Some  uf  our  friends  bnve  tried  to  find  fault  with  o 


'^wewa  on  liberty,  wlien  their  o 
rhe_¥  use  the  word  libertij  iu 
liut  they,  in  using  it,  fail  to 
fojinlur  mind  unJeratands  b; 
*  a  what  Lhey  do.  It  is 
anyiiig  vrh.it  we  do  not 


^hly 

■hoII 


wn  views  were  the  Kame  as  outs. 
relatJutiH  in  which  we  avoid  it ; 
convey  their  real  miiiinirig.     Tlie 
f  liberty  aoinetbing  very  difFercot 
ilect  terms  with  a  view  of 
I,  as  well  aa  of  expressing  what 
Many  of  the  inoonaialeneies  we  have  been  charged 
Ith  have  grown  out  of  our  former  neglect  of  this  rule,  and  sot 
few  of  the  changes  we  are  supposed  to  have  undergone  are 
lly  nothing  but  changes  in  our  terminology,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  onr  real  meaning  ont  to  public  apprehension. 
But  this  by  llie  way,     Vei'satile  as  we  may  have  been,  we  have 
always  had  certain  fixed  principles,  and  what  they  were  miiy  be 
known  by  noting  what  we  have  east  off  in  our  advance  towai'da 
manhood,  and  what  we  have  retained  and  still  retain.     The  con- 
principle  in  evidently  one  of  these,  and  as  we  undeniA- 
Wy  held  it  wlien  nobody  dreamed  of  charging  us  with  hosliUtj 
liberty,  we  cannot  see  why  onr  holding  it  now  should  be  con- 
.  proof  that  we  are  on  the  side  of  despotism, 
us  look  at  the  doctrine  iUelf.     People  hold  it  objec- 
tionable, because  they  suppose  it  commands  us  to  preserve  old 
abv.sea  and  forbids  ua  to  Inljor  for  the  prt^jrees  of  civilization. 
But  ill  this  they  assume  two  thiugs: — 1.  That  the  legitimate 
constitution  of  a  state  is,  or  may  be,  an  abuse ;  and,  2.  That  the 
progress  of  civilization  is  denied,  if  the  right  to  subvert  the  con- 
slJtutJon  is  denied. 

'J'he  first  involves  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Nothing  legal  or 
P^limate  is  or  can  be,  an  abnse ;  An  abu^e  is  a  misuse  of  that 
■■which  is  legal.  The  abuse  is  always  contrary  to  tile  constitu- 
tion, or  at  lea!>'t  some  departure  from  it ;  and  cotiseqnenliy  con- 
servatism, or  the  presen-alijn  of  the  constitution,  instead  of  re- 
quiring UB  to  conserve  the  abnse,  imperatively  commands  us  to 
redress  it ,  Locause,  if  not  redressed,  it  may  in  time  undermine 
Bcd  destroy  the  constitution  itself. 

The  Koond  is  equally  unfounded.    The  destruction  of  tits 


eoostiUition  ia  tlio  duBtruction  of  the  state  itself,  its  resolotiaK-.J 
IDto  nnni-chy  or  despotiisni,  eiliier  of  which  is  (ilia.!  lo  civiliKatioiti  f 
Whut  should  we  think  of  tlio  jihysiciun  who  sliould  undertakO'  I 
to  nattore  a  man  to  health,  or  to  iQcrease  Li«  soundiiGss  and  J 
vigor,  by  destroying  his  coostitution  9     What  we  should  think  , 
of  him  is  precisely  what  we  ought  to  thialc  of  the  etotesmnn 
who  seeks  to  advance  civilization  by  aub\'erliiig  the  consdtntnon 
of  the  Btale.     The  prt^rew  of  civilization  is  inconceivable  with- 
oat  the  prt^ess  of  the  state,  and  the  jirogfess  of  the  state  is  in- 
conceivable without  th«  existence  of  the  Btat«.     How,  then,  cati 
the  Bubvemion,  tlint  is,  the  destruction,  of  (he  state  tend  to  Ad- J 
viuwe  civilization  !     If  you  wiil  listen  either  to  coramon  i 
to  the  lessons  of  experience,  you  will  grant  that  revolutions  teni)''! 
only  to  throw  raen  into  barbttrism  and  i^avagism.     The  p 
they  esll  forth  are  tiie  lowest,  fiercest,  and  most  brutal  of  cwr  J 
nature,  and  your  patriot  so  called,  he  wlio  seeks  to  advance  hia  J 
country  by  destroying  its  constitution,  is  usually  a  tiger  for  hisi.! 
ferocity. 

But  it  is  said  that  tlie  existing  constitution  ia  destroyed  oolyl 
in  order  to  make  way  for  a  uew  and  better  organization  of  thv 
state.     ^Vben  you  have  shown  us  an  instance,  in  the  whole  b 
torj  of  the  world,  in  which  the  destruction  of  an  esiating  consti-d 
tution  of  a  state  has  been  followed  by  the  introduction  SDil'l 
adoption  of  a  new  and  better  one, — better  for  the  particular  oav  J 
tion,  we  mean, — we  will  give  up  the  point,  acknowledge  that  wa  I 
have  been  in  this  whole  matter  consummate  fools,  and  beconift  J 
as  mad  revolulioni-tta  as  the  best  of  yo\i.     But  auch  an  iustinoa  | 
cannot  be  found.     How  often  must  we  tell  you  that  a  cotwtitu-- 
lion  cannot  bo  made  as  one  makes  a  wheel-barrow  or  a  steam- 
'^rigine, — that  of  the  constitution  we  must  any,  as  we  say  of  die-  J 
poet,  "Nascitur,  non  fit?"     Tt  is  generated,  not  constructed^  I 
and  no  human  wisdom  can  give  to  a  slate  its  coantitution.     Th«F 
experiment  has  often  been  tried,  and  has  just  as  often  t 
Klmfteabury  and  Locke  tried  it  fuc  the  Cnvolinas.     They  failed.  1 
France  tried  it  in  her  old  revolution ;  she  is  trying  it  again,  J 
Her  fcirmer  eJiperimeut  resulted  in  anarehy,  military  despotism 


awutmutr  asd  BEvotuTiOHiaib  ITe 

nd  tlie  reetomtion ;  her  proMot  experiment  in  Bjnr  feliort  moiitlu 
has  reached  military  despotiaui.  England  has  tiied  it,  niid  stmi 
out  fivta  heF  mills  &t  home,  nlong  with  her  olhei  mtmufuctures, 
a  constitution  cut  and  dried  for  ench  of  her  colunies,  and  in  nhat 
inslance  has  the  constitution  not  proved  a  curse  to  the  colony  for 
nhidt  it  was  made  and  on  which  it  has  been  imposed  i  Who 
are  these  men  who  now  come  forward  and  ask  us  to  credit  ibem 
in  spite  of  pLilosophj-,  of  common  sense,  uniform  ei;[>erience, 
and  exiJeriment !  Surely  they  must  be  prodigies  of  modesty,  or 
else  count  largely  on  our  simplicity  and  creduhty. 
im  But  we  are  referred  (a  our  owa  country,  to  the  American 

^^KjHeTolution.     Uc  it  so.     In  reply,  we  might  refer  to  tlie  Spanish 
^^■American  revolutions,  as  n  case  much  more  in  point.     But  o'.ir 
^^Knwn    country  is  the  case  on  which  the  modern  revolutiunislis 
^^niliiefiy  rely  for  their  justification.     We  do  not  cont£«t  the  r^lit 
^^Bt^  the  Anglo-Ainericnn  colonies  to  separate  from  the  mother 
^^B^ountry  ;  we  are  not  the  men  to  condemn  the  Congress  of  177C  ; 
^^^and  we  cheerfully  concede  the  prosperity  which  has  followed  thu 
eeparatiun.     But  what  is  called  the  American  Ko^'ohltiou  waa 
no  revolution  in   the  sense  in  which  we  deny  the  right  of  revo- 
lution, and  in  it  there  was  no  subversion  of  the  state,  no  destrne- 
tion  of  the  existing  constitution,  and  no  assertion  of  the  right  to 
destroy  it.     The  colonies  were  held  by  compact  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain.    The  tyranny  of  George  the  Third   broke  tliat 
oompact,  and  absolved  the  colonies  &om  their  allegiance.     Ab- 
^Ived  fWim  their  allegiance  to  the  crown,  tUey  were,  ipso  facto, 
svereign  states,  and  tiie  war  which  followed  was  simply  a  war 
n  defence  of  their  independence  as  such  states.     No  abuse  of 
1  convert  such  a  war  into  a  revulutionary  war.     Then 
no  civil  revolution.    The  internal  stal«  of  the  colonies 
pvas  not  dissolved,  and  there  was  no  war  on  the  constitution  of 
Bie  American  states.     They  retained  substantially  the  very  polit- 
1  conptitutious-with  which  they  commenced,  and  retain  them 
"up  to  this  moment.     We  have  never  undergone  a  revoliilJon  iu 
any  sense  like  the  European  revolutions  which  have  JiiUowed 
unce  the  war  of  our  iudepeudeucQ.     Slight  alterations  )xa,\  e  ficn 


thne  to  time  been,  wisely  or  unwisely,  effected  in  ihe  State  odd- 
aiiliitiona,  but  none  wliieh  bave  stniek  at  rssential  princiiilea. 

Nor  was  the  formation  of  onr  Federnl  ConsUlution  any  thing 
like  what  the  Frenob  National  Assembly  nm  attempting.  Il 
was  similar  in  its  charncter  to  what  the  German  Diet  at  Fraolp- 
fort  bave  just  done,  or  are  still  eng^ed  in  doing'.  It  was  not 
making  and  giving  a  constitution  to  a  people  who  bad  just  over-  ' 
thrown  an  old  governmeut,  destroyed  the  old  conatitution,  and 
mwlved  the  state  iata  ils  original  olementfl,  but  waa  the  aet  of 
free,  itovereigu  states,  already  constituted,  and  eKerciftiDg  all  the 
fiieulties  of  aovercign  states.  Here  are  vast  differences,  whicb 
are  too  often  overlooked,  and  which  should  prevent  our  condifet 
in  throwing  olf  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  and  tiinning  the 
Federal  Union  from  being  regarded  as  a  precedent  for  those  who 
would  destroy  an  existing  constitution  for  the  parpoee  of  rs6ib 
gimiztng  the  stnte.  We  never  did  any  thing  of  the  sort,  and 
from  the  tiict  that  the  result  of  what  we  did  do  has  been  great 
national  prosperity  it  cannot,  be  inferred  that  such  will  be  dtfi 
remilt  of  revobitious  in  tlieEuropean  stales.  PevoluCtonista botli  ~ 
flt  home  and  abroad,  esjieciutly  abroad,  do  not  sufficiently  cnit- 
■ider  the  wide  difference  between  colonies  already  existinjf  lut 
bodies  politic,  exercising  nearly  all  the  fanctions  of  govemm«D^ 
Beparating  themselves  politically,  under  the  authoiity  of  Hunr 
local  governments,  from  the  mother  country,  and  setting  up  for 
diemselves,  and  the  insurrection  of  llie  mob  i^inst  the  eKislin|[ 
ronstitution,  destroying  it,  and  attempting  U>  replace  it  by  one 
of  their  own  making.  We  were  children  come  to  our  majority, 
leaving  our  father's  house  to  become  heads  of  establishments  of 
our  own  ;  the  revolutionists  are  parricides,  who  knock  their  aged 
parent  in  the  head  or  cut  his  throat  in  order  to  poBsees  them- 
selves of  the  homestead. 

But  however  this  may  be,  it  ia  clear  that  the  doctrine  we  put 
'"forth  is  not  favorable  to  despotism. ;  for  despotism  is  as  deatraci- 
live  of  the  legitimate  constitution  as  revolutionism  in  favor  of 
what  is  called  Liberalism.  Radicalism  and  despoljsm  are  only 
,tw»  pbnaea  of  one  and  tlie  same  thing.     Despotism  is  radicaUsni 
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;  rtulicaliam  is  despotii.m  out  of  place.     Both  are  uo- 
,ional,  and  to  jiresm've  the  constitutnon  requires  UB  to 
oppose  tbe  one  &»  much  as  llie  ot^er.     Liberty  demauds  tlie 
supremacy  of  the  law,  and  Jaw  is  will  regulated  by  reason,  res- 
trained  by  justice ;  and  to  preserve  law  in  this  sense,  we  iniist 
^L-neis!  every  attempt,  come  it  from  wLat  quarter  it  may,  to  sub- 
^A«titute  for  it  tlie  govemmeDt  of  arbitrary  will. 
^B  -  J^'obody  denies  the  right  to  correct  abuses.     Tbe  doctrine  wo 
^H^  &rlb  not  only  concedes  our  right  to  coiTect  abuses,  but  makes 
^^Hl^  as  we  have  seen,  oiu'  duty  to  correct  them.     All  ibat  it  for- 
^finde  is  our  right  to  correct  them  by  illegal,  and  therefore  unjus- 
tifiable means.     Wo  inust  obey  tho  law  in  correcting  the  abuses 
of  the  law,  the  congtitulion  in  repelling  its  enemies.     This  re- 
striction is  juet,  and  good  ends  ore  never  attainable  by  unjusl 
I  Beans.     Needs  it  be  said  again  and  agan.  that  iniquity  can 
ever  lead  to  Justice,  tyranny  to  liberty  I     But  observing  this 
estriction,  yon  may  go  as  &r  as  you  please.     The  doctrine  we 
intend  for  does  not,  indood,  allow  you  to  change  a  legal  mon- 
irehy  into  a  democracy,  nor  a  democracy,  where  It  is  the  legal 
^der,  as  with  us,  into  a  monarchy ;  but  it  does  allow  you  to 
lange  the  individuals  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the 
jDverument.     Kings,  as  long  as  they  reign  justly,  reign  by  di- 
e  right ;  and  in  tliis  sense,  and  in  no  other,  we  accept  the 
t  daotrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  ;  but  when  they  cease  to 
reign  justly,  become  tyrannical  and  oppressive,  they  forfeit  tJieir 
rights,  and  the  authority  reverts  to  the  nation,  to  be  exercised, 
however,  in  accordance  with  its  fiindamental  constitution.     The 
nation  may  depose  the  tyrant,  even  dispossess,  for  suflicient  rea- 
sons, the  reigning  family,  and  call  n  new  dynasty  to  the  throne ; 
for  no  nation  can  be  rightfully  the  property  of  a  prince,  or  of  a 
family,  or  bound  to  submit  to  eternal  slavery.     Thus  fiir  wego; 
for  we  hold  with  the  great  Catholic  authorities,  that  the  king  is 
not  in  reigning,  but  in  reigning  justly. 

But  we  have  said  enough  to  vindicate  our  doctrine  from  the 
ebarge  of  being  hostile  to  liberty  and  favorable  to  despotism. 
We  yield  to  no  m,w  in  our  love  o:  liberty,  but  we  have  olw&jn 
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felt  that  just  ends  are  more  easily  gained  by  just  than  by  in^ixt 
nieana,  nnd  that  the  truth  is  mucli  more  eSectually  defended  hy 
ai'gamenta  drawn  from  sound  than  from  unBonnd  principles.  It- 
ia  not  thnt  we  are  indiSerent  to  liberty,  but  th^t  we  reject  tiM 
grounds  on  which  modern  politicians  defend  it,  and  disapprova 
of  the  means  by  which  they  seek  to  secure  it.  We  ha^e  shown 
tliflt  those  grounds  are  untenable,  and  that  those  means  arc  fitted 
only  to  defeat  the  end  for  which  they  are  adopled.  He  who 
wnnlfl  more  than  justice  will  give  him  wants  what  he  cannot 
have  without  injnsdce  to  others.  Our  doctrine  will  eatJafy  do 
Bui:h  man,  and  we  should  be  satisfied  with  no  doctrine  tiuA 
would.  He  who  wishes  for  liberty  without  obedience  to  l»w 
wishes  Ibr  what  never  has  been  and  never  can  be.  An  authori— 
ty  which  does  not  restrain,  which  is  only  an  instrument  to  be 
used  when  it  serves  our  purpose,  and  to  be  cast  off  the  moment 
il  can  no  longer  serve  it,  is  no  legitimate  authority,  is  not  a  gov- 
ernment at  all.  If  we  have  government,  it  must  govern,  and  we 
must  obey  it,  even  when  to  obey  it  may  be  a  restraint  on  our 
private  feelings  and  passions,  for  it  is  only  at  this  price  that  we 
can  {lurchase  immunity  from  the  private  feelings  and  passions 
of  others.  Nothing  is,  then,  in  reality  more  unwise  than  to 
cherish  an  impatlenc«  of  restraint  and  a  spirit  of  insubordination. 
The  sooner  wo  learn  the  difficult  lesson  of  obedience,  the  better 
will  it  be  for  us.  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  have  every  thing  oui 
own  way  ;  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  to  our  advantage,  if  we 
couM,  T'ife  has,  and  as  long  as  the  world  stands  will  have,  its 
trials,  and,  hDwe^'er  impatient  we  may  be,  there  is  and  will  be 
much  which  we  can  conquer  only  by  learning  to  bear  it.  It  is 
easy  to  stir  up  a  revolution,  U>  subvert  a  throne  or  a  dynasty; 
but  to  reestablish  order,  to  readjust  the  relations  of  man  with 
man,  of  prince  with  subject  and  subject  with  prince,  bo  as  to  re- 
move all  evib  and  satisfy  every  wish, — this  is  labor,  this  is  wort, 
which  no  mortal  man  has  ever  yet  been  equal  to.  A  man 
tould  lose  paradise,  bring  sin,  death,  and  all  our  woe  into  the 
worid ;  only  a  God  could  repar  the  damage,  and  restore  'oa  bg 
r   the  heaven  we  had  foHeited. 


Our  doctririp,  just  at  this  moment,  m^y  ha  iinpoiiular,  and 
IK  know  it  will  put  no  money  into  our  pocket,  anJ  bring  us  no 
spplaiise  ;  but  this  is  not  ouf  fault,  nor  a  reason  wliy  we  should 
witlihold  it.  Having  never  yet  pandered  to  popular  prejudices, 
or  sought  to  derive  pruJit  from  popular  pnssions  antl  fttllades, 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  do  it  now.  We  love  our  country,  per- 
ha)i8,  ns  much  aa  soni'^  others  wlio  make  much  more  parade  of 
t-heit  iiatriotisin ;  and  we  love  liberty,  it  may  l>e,  as  well,  and 
nro  liltely  to  serve  it  as  effectually,  at  our  young  revolutionist 
in  whom  reason  "sleeps  and  declamation  roars."  We  Iiave,  ' 
indeed,  a  tolerable  pair  of  lungs,  and  if  not  a  niusicul,  at  least 
a  strong  voire ;  we  Itnow  and  could  use  all  the  commonplaces 
of  our  young  patriots,  and  reformers,— nay,  we  think  we  could, 
if  we  were  to  try,  beat  them  at  their  own  trade,  grave  and  staid 
as  we  have  become ;  but  we  have  no  disposition  to  enter  the 
lists  with  them.  We  have  never  seen  any  good  come  from  the 
declamatory  speeches  and  lieiy  patriotism  of  boys  just  escaped 
the  ferula  of  tlie  pedagogue,  and  who  can  give  utterance  to 
nothing  but  puerile  rant  about  liberty  and  ptttriotism.  We 
have  never  seen  good  come  to  a  country  whose  counsellon 
young  men  witli  downy  cliina,  and  we  set  it  down  as  b 
that  the  country  in  which  they  can  take  the  lead,  whatever  else 
it  is  fitted  for,  \»  not  fitted  for  the  liberty  which  comes  through 
popular  institutions. 

We  can  weep  as  well  as  our  juniors  over  a  nation  roWted  of 
its  rights,  on  whose  palpitating  heart  is  planted  the  iron  heel  of 
the  conqueror,  and  have  the  will,  if  not  the  power,  to  strike,  if 
we  can  but  see  a  vulnerable  npot,  or  a  chance  that  the  blow  will 
tell  upon  the  tyrant,  But,  as  a  general  thing,  we  have  a  great 
distaste  for  the  valor  tliat  evaporates  in  words,  though  they  Iw 
greflt  and  high-sounding  words,  well  chonen,  skilfully  arranged, 
and  admirably  pronounced ;  and  an  equal  distaste  f 
deeds  which  recoil  upon  the  actor,  and  aggravate  his  snfferinga, 
already  too  afflicting  to  behold.  We  believe  it  wise  to  bide 
one's  lime,  and  to  take  council  of  prudence.  In  most  ( 
tbe  sufferings  of  a  people  spring  from  moral  causes  beyond  the 
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^^r  We  have  introJuoed  this  pamphlet  simply  as  the  udxi  of  iome 
few  reraai'ks  the  subject  of  Native  Amebidamsm.  We  are 
oui'selves  native-born,  and  we  hope  not  deficient  in  true  love  of 
country.     Though  not  blind  to  the  faults  of  qui'  countrymen, 

(and  eDdeavorJn;r  ou  all  occasions  to  place  the  'love  of  God  before 
the  love  of  country,  we  believe  we  possess  some  share  of  genuine 
|>atriotiu  feeling.  We  know  we  have  loved  American  institu- 
lions ;  and  we  are  ready  to  vindicate  them,  with  what  little  abil- 
ity we  may  have,  on  any  occasion,  and  againxt  any  and  every 
aort  of  enemies.  But  we  confess  that  we  linve  and  have  hnd, 
irom  the  first,  no  sympathy,  with  what  is  called  Native  Ameri- 
caniem,  We  have  seeu  no  necessity  for  a  movement  against 
foreigners  who  choose  lo  make  tliis  land  thpir  home ;  and  we 
^^  have  felt  that  such  a  movement,  while  it  could  lead  to  no  good, 
^^Linight,  lead  to  results  ti'tily  deplorable. 

^^V.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  trace  the  hand  of  a  merciful 
^^^^rovideuce  in  reserving  this  Ifew  World  to  so  late  a  day  for 
Christian  civilization ;  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  believing 
that  it  was  not  without  a  providential  design,  that  here  was  re- 
served an  open  field  iu  which  that  civilization,  disengaging  itself 
(from  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  the  Old  World,  might  display 
itself  in  all  its  purity,  strength,  and  glory.  We  have  regarded 
it  as  a  chosen  land,  not  fur  one  race,  or  one  people,  but  for  the 
wronged  and  downtrodden  of  all  nations,  tongues,  and  kindreds, 
where  they  might  come  as  to  a  holy  asylum  of  peace  and  char- 
ity. It  has  been  a  cause  of  gratulation,  of  ardent  thankfulness 
to  Almighty  God,  that  here  was  founded,  as  it  were,  a  city  of 
refuge,  to  which  men  might  flee  from  oppression,  be  free  from 
the  Iramraels  of  tyranny,  regain  their  rights  as  men,  and  dwell 
in  secuiity.  Here  all  partition  walls  which  make  enemies  of 
different  races  and  nations  were  to  be  broken  down ;  all  senseless 
and  mischievous  distinctions  of  rank  and  caste  were  to  be  dia-  , 
carded ;  and  every  man,  no  matter  where  bora,  in  wh*  langoage 
trained,  was  to  be  regarded  as  man, — as  nothing  more,  «s  noth- 
iog  less.  Here  we  were  to  found,  not  a  republic  of  Englishmen, 
,11        rf  Frenchmen,  of  Dutchmen,  n(  Irifthmai,  but  ■rf  men ;  and  Bt 
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Naturalized  citizens  constitute  no  inconaiderablo  portion 
population,  anil  by  no  means  the  least  important  portion. 

ithout  these,  ^vh.1t  noulil   have  been  our  condition    now ! 

hose  labor  Iiob  (jlearcd  away  raany  of  our  Western  forests, 
dug  our  canals  an<l  railroads !  and  by  whose  labor  and  prncticol 
skill  have  we  introduced  our  manufacttires,  and  brougliC  tbom  to 
their  present  high  state  of  perfection  ?  In  all  the  branches  of 
manufactures,  in  nearly  all  branches  of  mechanical  industry,  the 
head  workmen,  if  we  have  been  rightly  informed,  are  foi'eigners. 
And  why  foreigners,  rather  than  native-born  I  Surely,  not  be- 
cause there  is  any  partiality  for  foreigners  over  native  Ameiicana, 
hut  because  they  are  more  thorough  masters  of  their  business. 
Then,  who  man  our  navy,  of  which  we  are  so  justly  proud?  and 
who  constitute,  in  time  of  war,  the  rank  and  61e  of  our  army ! 
Not  all  foreigners,  truly ;  hut  not  a  few  who  were  not  bom  on 
Araericun  soil.  No  small  portion  of  onr  hardy  seamen  are  of 
alien  birth  ;  but  they  are  none  the  less  true  to  our  t^ag  on  lIihL 
any  the  less  freely  do  they  spill  their  blood  for  our 

ioual  defence  or  national  glory.  We  do  not  agree  witJi  the 
irtion  said  to  have  been  made  by  a  foreigner  residing  amongst 
1,  that  native  Americana  are  cowards,  and  if  we  did,  we  have 
BtiU  too  much  of  ihe  old  Adam,  and  of  the  narrow  feeling  of 
former  times,  to  suffer  him,  without  rebuke,  to  tell  us  so.  Amer- 
icana are  not  deficient  in  courage,  and  will,  when  necessary,  face 
the  enemy  as  boldly  as  any  other  people  on  the  globe.  Never- 
theless, our  ranks  are  not  dishonored  by  foreigners,  and  no  tm- 
tive-born  citiKens  have  ever  done  our  country's  flag  more  honor 
or  fought  more  valiantly  in  its  defence,  than  the  brave  and  warm- 
hearted Irish  ;  and  none  would  do  us  more  efficient  service  again, 
were  we  so  unhappy  as  to  be  involved  in  a  war.  In  the  Revo- 
lution, we  found  men  not  born  in  America  could  fight  manfully 
for  us,  and  then  they  were  not  considered  as  in  the  way  of  the 
native-bom.  [t  was  no  Ices  to  us  to  reckon  in  our  nrtny  a 
Montgomery,  a  Gates,  a  De  Kalb,  a  Steuben,  a  Pulaski,  a  La- 
fayette.    No;  man  is  man,  wherever  born  ;  and  every  freemui 


f  Mnahip,  It  only  wishes  to  prevent  them  from  coming  liera 
L  and  exercising  the"  rights  of  eitizena  before  being  properly  iii- 
I'ttructed  in  Llie  dutie'3  of  citizens.  This  plea  is  specious,  but  not 
f  solid.  It  is  the  public  ostensible  plea;  but  not  the  piiviitc,  real 
I  one.  The  real  design  is,  to  eicludo  tbreigneis,  to  prevent  Ibem 
L.from  coming  here,  oy  dtiijing  them  the  light  to  become  citi- 
W«  have  never  converstid  with  au  advocate  of  the  party 
liwho  did  not  avow  this.  But  taka  the  plea  as  publicly  c^ered. 
Vlt  B  coDtended  that  tbreigpers,  brought  up  under  monHii:hical 
f'Ot  aristouratiual  governments,  cannot  be  expected,  on  arriving 
ir  shores,  to  uuderstand  tha  nature  of  onr  peculiar  form  of 
r  igovei-Diuent,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  serve  a  long 
I  novitiate  before  they  can  be  prepwed  to  enter  upon  the  duties 
nen.  The  necessity  of  inteiligeaoe,  of  uuderstunding  well 
[  our  peculiar  institutions,  on  tlie  pail  of  every  m:in  who  is  to  cx- 
■  i«reise  the  right?  and  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  dtizen,  we 
l-Wrtninly  shall  not  dispute,  whether  the  man  was  bora  at  home 
r  abrodd.  But  the  igaoriince  of  the  foreigners  who  come  here 
I  is  greatly  exaggerated.  Brought  up  under  monarchical  or  aris- 
ll'tocratical  governments,  one  would  naturally  expect  them  to  be 
l';aTeiBe  to  our  democracy,  nnd  in  fevot  of  institutions  similar  to 
I  those  with  which  tiiey  had  been  accustomed.  But  no  cooi- 
I  -^l^nt  of  this  kind  is  ever  made  against  them,  Foreiguers  who 
Hcome  here  and  condemn  our  institutions,  abow  contempt  for 
kithem,  and  wish  to  excliange  them  for  institutions  similar  to 
6  they  have  left  behind,  are  in  genera!  cordially  welcomed, 
^'Ond  treated  with  great  consideration.  The  complaint  is  tlie  re- 
i  of  this,  their  offence  is  in  hehig  too  detnocratio,  and  in 
wishing  the  government  to  he  admtiriatered  on  stirctly  demo- 
cratic principles.  It  is  not  their  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of 
democracy,  but  their  intelligence  of  it,  that  constitutes  their  dis- 
r.  qualification. 

But  puss  over  thig.     The  naturalization  laws,  as  they  now  are, 

lequire  a  foreigner  to  reside  in  the  country  five  years  before  he 

come  a  citizen,  or  be  legally  naturalized.     This  k,  in  gen- 

R>Wal,  five  years  after  tlie  man  has  become  of  full  age.     Now,  itii 


Mr  ta  ](regiinie  thnt  an  emigrant  to  Uiis  country,  intendiBg  i 
oome  liere  and  to  make  this  h'n  home,  haa  before  coming  n 
lOino  Inquirk-s  respecting  the  country,  the  didr.icter  of  \t&  pec 
pin,  it«  governnwut,  and  laws  ;  nnd  be  may  be  judged  to  knotil 
w  much  of  lliem  as  in  general  one  of  our  own  Iwys  at  the  s 
of  (ixt^en.     In  most  cases  lie  knows  much  more,  but  assum 
that  ha  knows  as  much.     Tlien  Iio  and  the  native-born  t 
placed  on  the  same  fimtjng.     Each  must  wait  five  years  before 
Bntering  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen ;  and  wLd'fl 
will  protend  to  say  that  a  man  from  the  xge  of  twenty-one  t 
twenty-six  cannot  learn  as  much  of  what  those  duties  are,  aa  thcJ 
boy  fiHim  sixteen  to  twenty-one  ?     Tho  -law,  as  it  now  s 
exacts  in  reality  as  long  a  novitiate  of  the  foreign-born  as  t 
native-born  ;  nnd  even  on  the  ground  of  time  to  be  inBtnictedh 
one's  duties,  no  more  needs  Im  be  altei'od  in  Ibe  case  of  the  c 
tlian  of  the  otlier. 

But,  politically  speaking,  this  objection  is  not  the  real  oni^ 
The  politkal  leadew,  of  the  Native  American  party,  are  oppos 
to  nuturaliiied  citizens  solely  on  the  ground  that  these  cit 
not  uniformly  vote  on  their  side.     We  do  not  discover  that  o 
politicians  of  eitber  party  object  to  the  votes  of  naturaliaed  d 
zena  when  given  for  them,  nor  to  naturalizing  tliem.  if  they  fi 
sure  of  their  Buffrages,     Why  not  say  so,  then,  and  let  the  hor 
est  truth  come  oat !     Surely,  honest  men,  high-minded  inei(^4 
the  true  nobility  of  the  earth,  as  all  our  political  leaders  are,  oi 
have  no  otgections  to  avowing  tLeir  real  intentions,  and  thaX 
real  motives  from  which  they  act.     Such  men  will  never  sfaocrj 
false  colors  1 

But  the  objection  to  foreigners  is  not  exclusively  polildcal,  i 
chiefly  political.  Below  this  is  another  objection,  whicli  operate 
chiefly  amongst  the  laboring  classes.  The  mass  of  the  j 
eapeeially  of  those  wlio  live  on  from  father  to  son  in  tkn  same  poti 
Bition  and  pursuit,  retain  almost  forever  their  primitive  prejudioes,^ 
These  in  this  countrj-  are  of  English  descent, — for  we  arc  ail  of  fl 
foreiiim  extraction  ;  and  they  have  inherited  from  their  aneestora,  1 
•cd  BliU  retain,  two  strong  prejudices, — contempt  of  tte  IiaA  1 


f.  Md  hdtred  of  the  Frendi.     There  is  no  use  in  disgmsing  t^a 

The  assistance  the  French  rendered  us  iu  the  Revolutwn 

has  mijlU6ed  our  feelings  somewhat  towards  them,  but  we  still 

hear  th^m  no  re»l  good-will.     But  the  natioiial  English  «ou' 

tempt  for  the  Irish  Iihs  been  reinforced  in  America.     The  Yan- 

e  hod-vfurier,  or  Yankee  wood-sawyer,  looks  down  with  ineffi^ 

;  ble  contempt  upon  his  brother  Irish  hod-carrier  or  Irish  wood- 

L  sawyer,     (n  his  estimaljon,    "  Paddy  "  hardly  belongs  to  the 

r  human  fkidiily.     Add  to  this  that  the  influx  of  foreign  laborera, 

I  ■chiefly  Irish,  increases  the  supply  of  labor,  and  therefore  nppar- 

>  ently  lessens  the  demand,  and  conseqaently  the  wages  of  kbor, 

you  h.ive  the  elements  of  a  wide,  deep,  and  inveterate  hoa- 

i  tility  on  the  part  of  your  Yankee  laborer  against  your  Irish  la- 

r,  which  manifests  itself  naturally  in  your  Native  American 

f  party.     Bui.  this  contempt  of  the  Irish,  which  we  hara  Inherited 

J  from  our  £,jglish  ancestors,  is  wrong  and  ungenerous,      The 

B^riah  do  not  Jeserve  it,  and  it  doee  not  became  us  to  feel  it.     It 

T  »  a  prejtidico  disgraceful  only  to  those  who  are  governed  by  it, 

no  word?  of  condemnation  are  sufficiently  severe  for  the 

I  political  aapiraJt  who  would  appeal  to  it.     Every  friend  to  his 

ouiitry,  every  iight-^minded  man,  must  frown  upon  it,  and  brand 

s  an  incendiary,  as  a  public  enemy,  the  dema^gue,  whether  in 

caucus  speech  in  old  Faneuil  Hall  or  elsewhere,  whether  ad- 

nired  by  the  whole  nation  for  his  transcendent  abilities  or  not, 

who  should  seek  to  deepen  it,  or  even  to  keep  it  alive. 

But,  after  all,  the  competition,  which  our  native  Americnn 
laburers  so  rouch  dread,  is  far  less  than  they  imagine.     Tlie  for- 

»eign  laborers  do  not,  in  general,  come  directly  into  competition 
with  them,  A  great  part  of  the  labor  they  perform  is  labor 
■  which  native  Americans  could  not  or  would  not  perlbrm  them- 
selves. Then,  the  increased  demand  fur  labor  in  other  branches 
of  industry,  caused  by  tlie  works  carried  on  maitily  by  the  l.ibor 
of  fiireigners,  fully  compensates,  porhajis  more  than  cotapensates, 
(he  native  American  laborers  for  any  loss  they  may  sustain  in 
,  tiie  few  cases  of  competition  which  there  really  may  be,  View- 
ed in  all  its  bc&rii.gs,  tha  influx  of  E^reign  laborei's  has  very  liUl^ 


irith  their  Proliistant  ll'llow-ciliwjns.  lieit;  h  ibi  firs:  aiij  iin 
mdfjinte  cause  of  the  opposition  they  experieijoe. 

But  deeper  yet  tiea  the  old  traditionary  haired  of  Catholicity. 
The  majority  of  ihe  American  people  have  descended  from  an- 
cestors who  were  accustomed  to  prny  to  be  delivered  from  the 
llesh,  the  world,  the  devil,  and  the  P</pe ;  and  tUongh  they 
La>'6  in  a  gre.it  d^ree  rejected  the  reraains  of  faith  still  cheiish- 
ed  by  their  Frotestimt  ancestors,  they  retain  all  their  hatred  of 
the  Church.  If  they  believe  nothing  else,  they  believe  iLe  Pope 
is  Antichrist,  and  tha  Catholic  Ghureh  the  Scarlet  Lndy  of  Bal>- 
yion.  When  the  Catholic  Chuni  is  in  question,  all  the  iiilidela 
and  nothingarians  are  nure  to  nyinpatliize  with  their  I'roU^tnnt 
brethren.  Pii.ite  and  Herod  are  j^ood  friends,  when  it  concerns 
eriicifviiig  the  Redeemer  of  men.  This  ia,  perhaps,  as  it  ahoiiW 
Hence,  the  great  mnsa  of  tha  American  people,  thithful  tc 

■  their  traditions,  are  inveterately  opposed  to  Catholicity,  and  it  is 

■  Hhia  opposition  that  manifests  itself  in  Native  Americanism,  and 
r  which  renders  it  so  ine:(Ciiaftble  and  so  dangerous. 

We  presume  there  are  few  who  will  question  this  statement 

|!rhe  "Natire  Americans"  with  whom  we  have  conversed,  all,  to 

in,  avow  it.  and  the  late  disgraceftjl  riots  and  murder  and 

ilcge  in  Philadelphia  prove  it     There,  no  harni  was  done  to 

r  Protestant  foreigners.      Hostility  was  directed  solely  against 

I  Cfttholiea.     They  were  Catholics,  who  were  shot  down  in  the 

:ts,— Catholic  churches,  seminaries,  and  dwellings,  that  were 

[  rifled  and  burnt.     Even  the  most  active  members  of  the  Native 

American  party,  if  we  may  be  pardoned  the  Hibemianiara,  are 

in  many  cases  (breignets.      The  notorious  cs-priest  Hogan,  a 

foreigner  and  an  Irishman,  deposed  fbr  his  immoral  conduct,  is, 

if  we  are  righlJy  informed,  a  roost  zealous  iVud'ra,  and  has  Iwon 

■  lecturing  in  this  city  and  vicinity  in  fiivor  of  Native  American- 
L  iem,  and  we  have  heard  no  Nativlst  object  to  having  men  like 

him  exercise  the  rights,  of  an  American  citiKen.  Tlie  Oranire- 
men,  foreigners  as  they  are,  did  the  Niitives  substatilia]  seri'ii* 
\s.  Philadelphia,  as  it  has  been  said,  and  they  tlir«aten  to  do  the 
MBM  hue,  if  eccwiw  s^rve.     AU  C^  proves  that  the  oupoei- 
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a^nst  the  MethodisU,  then  against  tht  Be]>tists,  tben  against 
the  Unitnrians  and  Univerealisls,  and  then  against  the  Ejiisco 
paliane,  or  for  the  revivaJ  of  the  Ciaasis  of  Amsterdam,  or  the 
Eirk  of  ScoUand.  Cannot  all  see  that  the  safety  of  eacli  i«  So 
protecting  a|],  and  Buffering  a  coiabinalion  to  be  fonned  agdnst 
nooet 

Moreover,  why  should  Protestants  combine  against  CatbolicH  T 
Have  they  not  the  Bible  and  private  reason !  and  with  these 
wbat  lias  a  Protestant  to  apprehend !  Is  he  not  abundantly 
able  to  meet  and  vanquUh  in  the  fair  field  of  controversy  the 
benighted  and  idolatrous  Papist!  Dues  he  not  believe  that  he 
has  truth,  reason,  and  revelation  on  his  side!  Dues  he  not 
know  that  he  has  all  the  prejudices  and  nearly  nineteen  twen- 
tieths of  the  whole  population  of  the  country  on  liis  side!  Are 
there  not  here  odds  enough  in  his  favor  J  What,  then,  does  he 
fear  i  With  all  tJiese  advantages,  does  he  tremble  before  the 
Papist,  and  fear  the  meeting-liouse  may  give  place  to  th( 
church,  iLe  table  to  the  altar,  the  bread  and  wine  to  the  Real 
Presence  (  A  sorry  compliment  this  to  Protestantism !  a  sorry 
compliment  to  reason,  to  distrust  its  encounter  with  error  in  open 
field  and  (ait  combat  1  Were  we  Protestants,  as  we  once  were. 
— but,  God  be  praised,  are  no  longer, — we  should  blush  to  ap- 
peal against  Ptqiery  to  any  other  arguments  than  Scripture  and 
reason.  If  with  these  we  could  not  resist  the  spread  of  Cath- 
olicity, we  should  be  led  to  distrust  the  sacredness  of  our  cause, 
and  to  tear,  that,  after  all,  we  bad  not  tlie  Lord  on  our  side. 
These  political  combinations  betray  the  weakness  of  Protestant- 
iam,  not  its  strength ;  the  doubts,  not  the  faith,  of  its  upholdere. 
If  they  are  right  in  their  premises,  tbey  need  not  tliese  com- 
binations to  suppress  Calholicity ;  if  tbey  are  wrong  in  their 
jireinises,  then  they  are  warring,  not  against  a  superstJIJon,  an 
idolatry,  as  they  pretend,  but  against  God,  and  we  leave  it  to 
them  to  decide  what  is  the  proper  name  by  which  they  should 
be  designated. 

lut  we  are  told  that  Catholics  are  opposed,  not  'oecause  the; 
Catliotics  simply,  but  because,  beiag  Catholiia,  they  ow« 


■Ueg^ce  ta  a  foreign  poner,  iitid  therefore  cannot  1 
Kens.  No  Catholic,  it  is  assumed,  since  he  owea  a 
the  Poi>e,  can  be  bound  by  any  obligation  lie  may  r 
dtizen.  If  we  really  suppoied  that  any  on«  among 
io  simple  as  to  believe  this,  we  would  contradict  it. 
are  charges  too  absurd  to  n(.ed  a  reply.  The  Cntlii 
deed,  owe  allegiunce  to  the  Pope  as  the  ^'isiblQ  ' 
Church,  but  not  as  visible  bead  of  the  state.  Whi 
any  tiling  at  nil  of  the  obligation  of  the  Catholic  to 
or  of  St.  Peter  knows  that  it  would  be  as  absurd 
that  lliH  Christian,  because  be  owes  allegiance  to  Go 
a  good  citizen,  nor  true  to  the  obligatious  ha  contiw 
Ken  to  the  state,  as  to  infer  ihnt  a  Catholic  cannot  hi 
ben  because  he  owes  allegiance  to  tha  visible  head  of 
So  far  as  this  idl^ance  is  a  fact,  and  so  far  as  it  is  i 
the  heart  and  conscience  of  a  Catholic,  it  binds  1 
peaceful  and  obedient  subject  to  the  stat^  a  Willful 
entious  citizen 

But  the  Boman  Catholic  religion,  we  are  further 
compatible  with  republicanisni,  hostile  to  popular 
from  which  it  is  to  be  iuferred,  we  suppose,  that  Pi 
Hs  the  negative  of  Catholicity,  is  compatible  with  re] 
etitutions  and  friendly  to  popular  freedom.  It  wou 
be  difficult  to  prove  this.  The  most  despotic  statei 
are  the  Protestuat,  aud  in  Switzerland,  for  iustanoe, ' 
cantons  are  the  most  democratic.  Despotism  was.  bi 
in  Europe  prior  to  the  Reformation,  save  in  that  po 
communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  wo  very 
if  there  be  at  this  moment  as  much  popular  freedom 
_  estant  states  of  Eurojw  as  there  was  in  the  twelfth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  There  are  really  fewer  cl 
bitrary  power,  and  there  is  more  heartless  oppressioi 
In  this  country,  the  only  republican  government  t 
Kntisra  can  protend  ever  to  have  fmnded  has  baen 
bnt  it  has  not  l.een  founded  solely  by  Frotestantist 
it^  ori^D  to  the  c'rcumstances  in  which  the  6i'at  s 
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J  hew,  nnd  to  the  inipcssibility,  nfter  independencj  of  tte  crown 
I  of  Grent  Brituiu  wus  procUiiiied,  of  eHtttbllstiIng  an;  oiher  Ihan 
f  &  republican  form  of  governmeTit.  Wo  have  exKted  as  a  rep'jb- 
f  Jie  between  sinty  anil  seventy  years.  But  it  needs  no  very  sLarp 
t  observation  lo  perceive  that  our  rej  ublio  has  virtually  failed  to 
I  accomplish  the  hopes  of  ila  foundei's,  and  that  it  U,  without  soma 
I  jiotiible  change  in  the  people,  destined  either  to  a  speedy  dissu- 
1  lution,  or  to  sink  into  a  uiiserabte  tiraocracy,  inSoitely  worse  IhHti 
•  Uie  most  absolute  despotism.  Protestantism,  if  it  could  origi- 
iiate,  has  not  pioved  itself  able  to  sustaia  it 

We  ueed  but  glance  at  our  electioneering  cont^ts,  becoming 
t  fiei'cer  and  fiercer,  more  and  more  demoralising,  with  each  suc- 
ceeding election,  to  be  convinced  of  this.     The  election  of  our 
I    presideiita  costa  us  moro  than  the  whole  civil  list  of  Great  Brit- 
e  heard  it  suggested  that  the  <ile«tiou  of  General 
I  Harrison  cost  the  Whigs  more  than  fifty  millions  of  dollMrs,  the 
'  exp^nditurea  of  tlie  opposite  ]jarty  in  attempting  to  reelect  Mr< 
Van  Buren  were  no  trifle.     Hardly  less  hua  been  expended  in 
the  campaign  just  closed.     'I'his  is  a  tax  no  people  cun  !>ear  fur 
any  great  length  of  time,  without  ruin,  and  tlio  t.i-niplote  pros- 
tration of  public  and  private  nionility. 

Protestantism,  by  its  principle, — liberty  of  private  judgment, 

— may  undoubtedly  seem  to  favor  civil  freedom ;  and  that  it 

often  att«in]ita  to  e>itjiblish  free  popular  institutions  we  do  not 

I  ^ny ;  but  it  wants  the  virtue  to  snstain  them.     By  this  same 

I  principle,  it  multiplies  sects  without  number,  and  virtually  des- 

[  troys,  by  dividing,  the  moral  forca  of  the  nation.     We  see  tliit 

^  with  ourselves.     Religion  has  little  force  in  controlling  oui'  pas- 

ir  pursuits.     Ko  one  of  the  sects  pc«sessea  a  coiiiinanding  . 

ce  over  the  people.     The  great  mass  of  the  people  are 

I  left,  therefoi'c,  to  tiie  corrupt  passions  of  their  own  depraved  nii- 

Tbey  cease  to  live  for  God,  and  live  only  for  the  world, — 

r  to  live  for  eternity,  and  live  only  for  time.     They  become  wed- 

i  to  things  of  this  world,  their  hearts  bent  only  on  wealth  and 

In  business  the  ruhng  passion  is  to  get  rich,  in  public 

Eb  te  rise  ta  places  <d  honor  and  emolument,  in  private  life  to 
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piin  ease  atid  pleaaure.  Now,  how  long  can  s  gcvGruroenl 
wliicii  rests  for  its  existence  on  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  thi 
people,  ejtiat,  or,  ir  exifit,  answer  its  end,  in  a  comiuunity  where 
tlie  great  mass  of  the  peoifle  lire  cfirried  awsv  by  the  dominant 
pasBions,  wealth,  pliwe,  and  |ileii3tiie! 

We  may  be  told  that  OQ!igliteuc<l  self-interest  will  suffice, — 
that  only  instruct  the  people  wliat  ia  for  their  interest,  and  they 
will  do  it.  This  is  plaiwible,  but  all  experience  proves  to  the 
contrary.  Who  does  nut  know  that  it  is  for  Lis  real 
Iwtli  for  time  and  eternity,  Ui  bo  a  devout  Chriatiiin  !  And  y< 
are  all  devmit  Christiats  ?  Ilie  wiidom  and  prudence  of  men' 
eoDduet  cannot  be  meastircd  by  their  inlflligeuce.  A  rorru]it 
man  uses  hia  intelligence  fjly  aa  the  ininislcr  of  his  corruption. 
The  more  you  oxlend  intcliijcnce,  nnlesa  you  extend  the  moral 
restraints  and  influences  o!'  tlio  gospel  at  tlie  same  tjme, 
more  do  you  sharpen  tiio  intellect  for  evil.  The  people  of 
United  Stutes  are  far  mom  inatriicicd  Hum  they  were  fifty  y 
ago,  and  yet  lisve  not  linli  so  much  of  the  virtue  uecea^arr 
sustain  a  repuUican  government.  We  are  never  to  expect  men 
to  act  virtuously,  simply  because  their  understandings  are  con- 
vinced that  virtue  is  the  best  cfilculatjon.  You  muKt  make  them 
act  from  a  higher  motive.  Thay  must  be  governed  by  religion  ; 
act  from  the  love  end  the  fear  of  Goil, — fivm  a  deep  aense  of 
duty;  he  meek,  humble,  self-denying;  morally  brave  and  he- 
roic ;  chbosing  rather  to  die  a  thousand  deaths  tlian  swerve  from 
right  principle,  or  disobey  the  will  of  God;  or  they  wi!!  not 
practise  the  virtues  without  which  liberty  is  an  empty  name, — a 
mere  illusion. 

Now,  Protestantism  never  has,  and  never  can,  produce  the  vir- 
tues without  which  a  republican  government  can  have  no  solid 
foundation.  It  may  have  good  words ;  it  may  say  wiae  and 
even  just  things ;  but  it  wants  the  iii'ction  of  the  npirit.  k 
does  not  reach  and  regenerate  the  heart,  subdue  the  passions, 
and  renew  the  spirit.  It  Iihr  never  p:'oduc'ed  a  single  stunt,  and 
the  virtues  it  calls  forth  are  of  the  sort  exhib!te<l  by  the  old 
^Ihiiin  moMlMta.     U  pratwa  the  Bible,  but  studies  the  Gruk 


ion. 


I  mil  Roman  classics;  boasta  of  ^spirituality,  but  expires  in  a  vain 
EfornaailisiD.  For  the  lliree  hundred  jean  it  has  existed,  it  h»g 
B|iroved  itwif  powerfnl  to  dtatroy,  but  impotent  U>  found;  ready 
I,  but  never  able  to  complete.  Whatever  it  claims  that 
B»  positive,  abiding,  it  has  inheril«d  or  borrowed  from  the  ages 
\  and  tile  lands  of  feith.  Ita  own  creariona  rise  and  vanish  as  tlie 
I  soap-hubblea  blown  by  our  children  in  their  sports.  It  lias  never 
Kfet  shown  itself  able  to  command  human  nature,  or  to  say  to 
Btiie  roused  waves  of  passion.  Peace,  be  still.     It  lulls  the  con- 

■  •cience  with  the  forms  of  foith  and  piety ;  soothes  vanity  and 
f  fiisters  pride  by  its  professions  of  freedom  ;  but  leaves  the  pas- 

is  all  their  natural  force,  and  permits  the  man  to  remain  a 
f  slave  to  all  his  natural  lusts.  It  never  subdues  or  regeneratea 
r  nature.  Hence,  tbroughout  ail  Protestantdom,  the  tendency  is, 
<  lo  reproduce  heathen  antiquity,  with  all  its  cant,  hollowness,  hy- 
l  p(icri,sy,  slavery,  and  wretchedness, — to  narrow  men's  views  down 
I  to  tills  transitory  life  and  the  fleeting  shows  of  sense,  and  to  make 
and  labor  for  the  meat  that  perisheth.  We  appeal  li! 
J^ngland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Proteetant  Germany,  Hullaiid,  and 
1  country,  for  the  truth  of  what  we  say.  They  were 
f  yi'ittestaot  traders  who  trampled  on  the  cross  of  Christ  to  gain 
C  the  lucrative  trade  of  Japan.  It  is  in  no  spirit  of  exultation  we 
B  allude  to  Protestant  worldly-mi ndedn ess  and  spiritual  iiiipoleucy. 
r  Would  to  God  the  sketch  were  from  fancy,  or  our  own  diseased 
*  jm agination ! 

We  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that,  ia  words.  Protestantism  teaehea 
.  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  Christian  virtues.     It  has  even  some 

■  good  Iwoks  on  morals  and  practical  religion.  Its  clergy  give 
good  exhortations,  and  labor,  no  doubt,  in  good  faith,  for  the 
Bpirilual  culture  of  their  flocks !  Ifo  doubt,  much  truth,  anicb 
valuable  instruction,  is  given  from  Protestant  pulpits.  The  I'rot- 
^tant  clergy  take  no  delight  in  the  state  of  things  they  eee 
around  them.     They  would  gladlv  see  Christ  reign  in  the  hearts 

^  of  men  ;  they,  no  doubt,  would  joyfully  dispense  the  bread  of 
e  to  their  famished  people ;  and  they  do  dispense  the  best  tliej 
Sut-alMl  hew  cao  they  liifipense  what  tltaj  haxt.aqi 


tawing  within  its  vorteit  nearly  the  whole  industrial  iutorest  of 
fi  country,  and  toiichiiig  almuat  ev^ry  uiau  in  his  hopor  and 
parse,  that  we  want  the  moral  elements  without  whi(;h  a 
iblic  cannot  stand  ?  A  rejiublJc  can  stand  only  as  it  rest* 
n  the  virtues  of  the  people;  itnd  these  not  the  mere  uatural 
les  of  wordly  prudence  and  sodal  decency,  but  diose  lodht 
les  which  are  possible  to  humaa  nature  only  Ha  elevntod 
I'e  itself  by  the  infused  habit  of  supernatural  grace.  Tlii^  '» 
titau  fact  to  which  it  is  in  vain  fijir  os  to  close  our  eyes, 
bimau  nature  left  to  itself  tends  to  dissolution,  to  destruction, 
,  death.  So  does  every  society  that  I'ents  only  on  Ihose 
l^ues  which  have  their  origpc,  growth,  and  maturity  in  ttature 
This  is  the  case  with  our  own  society.  We  have  renll}' 
'ociat  bond;  we  have  no  trne  patriotism;  none  of  that 
"^alieuoe,  that  self-denial,  that  loyalty  of  soul,  which  is  necessary 
to  hind  man  to  man,  each  to  eacli,  and  each  to  ull.  Each  is  for 
himself.  Save  who  can  {Sauve  qui  peut),  we  ei.claini  Hence 
livewal  scramble.  Man  overthrows  man,  brother  brother, 
(ather  the  child,  and  the  child  the  lather,  the  demagoguo 
Ij;  while  the  devil  stands  at  a  distance,  looks  un,  and  enjuya 
;  sport.  Teli  us,  ye  who  boast  of  the  glorious  Refonnation, 
■ft  republican  tbrm  of  governmeut  is  couipatible  with  this  moral 
Vte  of  the  people ! 

,  Even  in  matters  of  education  we  can  do  little  but  sharpen 
Alt,  and  render  brother  more  skilful  and  succesf^ful  in  plun- 
iring  brother.  With  our  multitude  of  sects,  we  may  instruct, 
it  not  educate.  Our  children  caa  have  no  moral  training,  for 
bornlity  rests  on  theology,  and  theology  on  faith.  But  faith  is 
Upelled  from  ow  schools,  because  it  is  sectarian,  and  there  ig 
e  faith  in  the  country  which  can  be  taught  without  excit- 
l  the  jealousy  of  the  foiloweii  of  a  rival  faith.  Cut  up  into 
Ksh  a  multitude  of  sects,  there  is  and  can  be  no  common  moral 
^tHi'eiD  the  country,  no  true  religious  training.  We  give  a 
e  i^istriiction  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geog< 
raphy,  perhaps  history,  the  Greek  and  Koman  iJassies,  and  in 
tlie  physical  Eci<3nceB ;  and  send  our  children  out  into  the  wMld, 
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glonficatjons,  or  liiirrshs  for  Deniocracy,  Vive  la  RepuiUqw  : 
Vive  la  Democraiie!  Vive  la  Liberie!  We  do  not  agree 
with  them; — far  from  it;  but  we  ebould  agree  with  llieio,  if  we 
saw  notbiug  better  fur  our  republic  tfaaa  Protertautism.  Trot- 
eslanls  as  they  ore,  we  ny  Hbey  reBson  correctly,  und  if  the  re- 
llg^  <rf  tiiQ  country  remains  Frotestant  lor  fitly  yenrs  longer, 
facb  will  prove  it. 

But  with  Catholicity  the  ropublio  may  be  Misteined,  not  be- 
CHUse  the  Cutholic  Church  enjoins  this  form  of  government  or 
that,  but  liecauae  she  nourishoe  in  the  hearts  of  her  children  the 
virtues  which  render  popular  liberty  botL  desirable  and  practica- 
ble. The  Catholic  Church  meddles  directly  with  no  form  of 
government.  She  leaves  each  people  free  to  adopt  such  fijrm 
of  government  as  seems  to  themselves  good,  and  to  adniinisti^r 
it  in  their  own  way.  Iler  chief  concern  is  to  fit  men  for  beuli- 
tude,  and  this  she  can  do  under  any  or  all  forms  of  government. 
But  the  spirit  she  breathes  into  men,  the  graces  Klie  communi- 
cates, the  dispositions  she  cultivates,  and  the  virtues  siie  pro- 
duces, are  such,  that,  while  they  render  even  arbitrary  forma  of 
government  tolerable,  lit  a  |>eople  for  asserting  and  maintaining 
freedom.  In  countries  where  there  are  no  coUBtilutional  chocks 
on  power,  she  remedies  the  evil  by  imposing  moral  restraints  on 
its  exercise,  by  inspiring  rulers  with  a  sense  of  justice  and  tlie 
public  good.  Where  such  checks  do  exist,  she  hallows  them 
^d  renders  them  inviolable.  In  a  republic  she  restrains  the 
i  of  the  people,  teaches  tbera  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
,  moderates  their  desires,  wenns  their  affections  from  the 
orld,  frees  them  from  the  dominion  of  their  own  lusts,  and,  by 
e  meekness,  humility,  loyalty  of  heart  which  she  cherishes. 
|-(tisposes  them  to  the  practice  of  those  public  virtues  which  ren- 
der a  republic  secure.  She  also  creates  by  her  dirine  charily  a 
true  equality.  No  republic  can  statid  where  the  dominant  feel- 
ing Is  pride,  which  finds  its  expression  in  the  assertion  "  I  am  as 
good  as  you,"  It  must  be  based  on  love  ;  not  on  the  determi- 
nation to  defend  our  own  rights  and  interests,  but  on  thu  fear  tc 
encroach  on  the  righla  Mid  iateresia  of  otWik     Bat  Uili  kwt 
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',  Whrf  could  establish  arbitmry  gove 
ibject  tUem  to  unwholesome  or  iniquitous  laws  J 
Here  a  our  hope  for  our  re|iublio.  We  look  for  oiir  safety  to 
Bpread  of  Calholicity.  We  render  edid  sad  iniperi&hsbie 
our  free  institulions  just  in  proportion  sa  we  extend  the  kingdom 
of  God  finiong  our  people,  and  establish  in  their  hearts  tlie  reign 
of  justice  and  tJinrity.  And  here,  then,  is  our  answer  to  those 
who  tell  aa  Catholicity  is  incompatible  with  Ereo  iostitutions. 
fWe  tell  thent  that  Ihejf  etmnot  maitilam  fne  iattilutiaHt  tcUkout 
^1.  It  is  not  a  iree  government  that  makea  a  free  people,  but  a 
fi«e  people  that  makes  a  free  government ;  and  we  know  no 
fi'eedom  but  that  wlierenith  the  Son  miikes  free.  You  must  be 
free  within,  before  you  can  be  free  without.  Tliey  who  war 
>^inst  the  Churdi,  because  they  fancy  it  hostile  to  their  civil 
freedom,  are  as  mad  as  thoee  wicked  Jews  who  nailed  their  Re- 
deemer to  the  cross.  But  even  now,  as  tlieo,  God  be  thanked, 
fiiom  the  cross  ascends  the  prayer,  not  in  vain,  "  Fadier,  forgive 
ihem,  for  they  know  not  what  tliey  do." 

As  lo  the  effect  this  Native  .American  party  may  hB;^  on  the 

Ihurch,  or  tlie  cause  of  CathoKcity  in  this  country,  we  have  no 

s.     We  know  it  IB  a  party  fbnned  for  the  suppression  of  the 

bolic  Church  in-aur  land.     Prol«atautiam,  afraid  to  meet 

champions  of  the  cross  in  fiiir  and  open  debate,  consciouo 

her  wenkness  or  unekilfiilnesa  in  argument,  true  to  her  an- 

!nt  instincts,  resorts  to  the  civil  arm,  and  hopes  by  a  aeries  of 

lirect  legislation — for  she  dare  not  attempt  as  yet  any  direct 

i.|^p^ation — to  maintain  her  predomiuaaoe.     But  this  girea  us 

no  uneasiness.     We  know  iu  whom  we  believe,  and  are  certain. 

We  see  these  movements,  we  comprehend  tlieir  am,  and  we 

merely  aak  in  the  words  of  the  Psahuist,  "  Why  have  the  Gen- 

ilee  Tf^ed,  and  the  people  devised  vain  things !     The  kings  of 

earth  stood  up,  and  the  princes  met  'i>gether,  against  the 

'd,  and  against  his  Christ.     Let  us  brenk  their  bands  asuo- 

der,  and  let  as  ca^t  their  yoke  from  us.     Ho  that  dwelleth  in 

tlie  heavens  shall  laugh  at  them,  and  the  Lord  shall  dorida 

tbem,     Then  shall  he  speKk  to  ttoen  ta  bi«8^;er,  and  li»«U> 


be  raised  agiiinsl  thejri ;  liiit  b(  fire  iLal 
God  whose  Cburoli  they  outrage,  and  wliose  cause  they  seek  lo 
crush.  Tlie  Lord  hath  promised  his  Son  the  Gentiles  for  Ilk 
inheritance,  ami  the  utmost  parte  of  tlie  earth  for  his  possession. 
He  must  and  will  have  this  nation.  And  throughout  all  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  glorious  land  shall  his  temples  rise 
to  catch  the  morning  suu  and  reflect  his  evening  rays,  and  holy 
altars  shall  be  erected,  and  the  "cleau  sacrifice"  shall  be  oSerul 
diiily,  and  a  delighted  people  shall  bow  in  humility  before  them, 
and  pour  out  their  hearts  in  joyous  thanksgiving ;  for  so  hath 
the  Lord  spoken,  and  his  word  shall  stand. 

So  far  as  the  spread  of  Catholicity  in  this  country  is  concern- 
ed, we  look  upon  this  anti-Catholic  party  with  no  apprehension, 
If  we  deprecate  the  formation  of  euch  a  party,  it  is  for  the  sake 
of  those  misguided  citizens  who  may  unite  to  form  it.  It  is 
because  we  see  the  terrible  injustice  of  which  they  render  them- 
guilty,  and  the  awfiil  judgments  they  may  provoke. 
;^e  say  to  them,  as  St.  Justin  Martyr  said  to  the  Itoman 
Take  heed  how  you  hearken  only  to  unjust  ac- 

isations;  fear  lest  an  excessive  complaisance  for  superstitious 
men,  a  haste  as  blind  as  rash,  old  prejudices  which  have  no 
foundation  but  calumny,  may  cause  you  to  pronounce  a  terrible 
sentence  against  yourselves.  As  for  us,  nobody  can  barm  u», 
unless  we  harm  ourselves,  unless  we  ourselves  become  guilty  of 
some  injustice.  You  may  indeed  kill  us,  but  you  cannot  injure 
US."  It  is  for  our  countrymen,  who  will  render  themselves 
guilty  of  gross  wrong,  of  terrible  sin,  that  we  fear.  They  are 
engaged  in  an  unholy  cause,  and,  if  they  persist,  cannot  fail  to 
draw  down  the  judgments  of  Almighty  God  upon  their  guilty 
heads.  They  can  shoot  us  down  in  the  streets ;  they  may  break 
up  our  schools  and  seminaries;  they  may  desecrate  and  bum 
our  churches.  Such  things  have  been,  and  may  be  again ;  but 
it  becomes  those  who  have  been  and  may  be  the  perpetrators 
of  such  things  to  pause  and  ask  themselves  what  manner  of 
spirit  ^ey  are  of;  and  how,  in  that  day  of  solemn  reckoning 
wUeb  mmb  oome  to  ua  all,  they  will  answer  the  inexorable 


^^Mppei 
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Ju'Jge  fui'  llioir  abuse,  tlieir  riota,  their  mui'der,  ai 
lego.  As  they  love  their  own  souls,  and  dmre  g» 
tlteia  to  beware  how  tliey  plunge  deeper  in  ein, 
tlie  torch  of  persecution.  For  their  sakea,  not  for 
ihein  to  pause  before  they  go  farther,  and  n 
tlie  Son  of  God. 


d  makt^fa 


LABOR  AJTO  ASSOCIATION* 
r.  184B. 


Unlkss  the  estimable  and  accomplished  Iranslat 
improved  upon  his  author,  M.  Briaticourt  is  one 
agreeable  writers  attached  to  the  school  of  Aas 
whom  we  are  acquainted.  He  appears  to  be  sin 
gentle,  and  philanthropic ;  and  ho  writes  with  al 
vacity,  and  grace.  His  pages  have,  comparatively 
barbarous  terminology  which  rendera  the  writers  c 
alioTilsU,  in  general,  so  forbidding  to  all  but  adepb 
the  least  conceivable  sympathy  with  Lis  doctrines 
we  could  read  Mm  with  pleasure,  and,  at  times,  wit 
and  we  cannot  but  regard  his  little  work  as  the  1 
of  the  plans  and  hopes  of  his  school  which  has  as 

But  the  mote  alia,  skilful,  and  fasdnating  is 
more  dangerous  and  carefiiDy  to  be  eschewed  an 
if  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  false  and  miscLie 
Error,  though  reason  be  free  to  combat  it,  is  never 
more  than  poison,  because  its  antidote  may  bo  k 
hand.  It  may,  upon  tlia  whole,  be  more  prude 
fi'ee  course,  than,  by  attempting  its  suppression  by 
the  risk  of  also  suppressing  the  truth  ;  but  howeve 

*  Oriraniialioinif  Labor  and  Association.  Bj  Math. 
Tr»n»laled  by  Frascis  Gko.  Shaw.  \ew  Yorki  W. 
tM7,     lOmo.    pp.  103, 
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may  not  bo,  tUe  ]jiiblication  of  error  is  alwtiys  an  evil  which  no 
freedom  of  its  contradictfiry  truth  can  e\er  wholly  prevent  or 
oi'ercome.  No  man  ever  pwts  forth  a  system  of  unmixed  fftlse- 
bood ;  and  the  cnrrency  his  error  gains  is  always  by  virtue  ol 
truth  he  mixes  with  it,  and  which  he  misinterprets  and  mis- 
ipplies.  To  unravel  hia  weh  of  sophistry,  to  pick  out  lua  tangled 
separate  what  is  true  from  what  is  ialae,  is  a  task  of  no 
small  difficulty,  and  requires  a  patience  of  investigation,  hahils 
of  nice  discrimiiiation  and  of  cbse  and  rigid  reasoning,  which 
can  be  expected  only  from  the  gifted  and  thoroughly  disciplined 
few,  and  rarely  even  from  these.  An  error  may  be  stated  in  a 
few  words,  in  a  popular  form,  and  clothed  with  a  lirillianl  and 
captivatjng  dress,  which,  nevertheless,  is  not  lo  be  refuted,  nor 
its  truth,  which  gives  it  currency,  separated  from  the  falsehood 
which  renders  it  mischievous,  without  long,  elaborate,  and  abs- 
truse reasoning,  subtile  diatincUons,  and  exact  definitions,  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  generality,  usually  held  by  them  in  delesta- 
,Uon,  and  of  which  tbey  are  always  impatient.  But  even  if  the  ' 
:tefutalJon  could  be  presented  in  a  popular  fomi,  the  majority  of 
'those  who  have  embraced  the  error  would  not  profit  by  it. 
Having  adopted  the  error  and  committed  themselves  to  it,  they 
are  unwilling  to  listen  to  any  thing  which  may  be  urged  against 
it,  lest  perchance  it  may  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  their  convic- 
tion, mortify  their  pride,  or  affect  unfavorably  their  reputation. 
Hence  it  is  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  recall  or  re- 
press an  error  once  fairly  in  circulation.  Hence  it  is  that  we  can 
(lever  allow  ourselves  to  commend  a  woi'k,  however  kindly  dis- 
led  we  may  be  towards  ito  author,  which,  in  our  judgment,  or 
iiiccording  to  the  rule  of  judgment  we  are  bound  to  follow, 
teaches  a  false  doctrine  or  proposes  a  visionary  scheme.  The 
reading  of  such  works,  when  not  absolutely  hurtful,  is  unprofita- 
ble, and  no  man  can  justify  it,  unless  it  be  to  refute  them,  and 
guard  the  public  against  their  dangerous  tendencies.  The  Aaso- 
ciatlonist',  then,  must  not  be  surprised,  if  we  notice  Mr.  Brian- 
oonrt's  work  only  to  censure  it. 
That  Mr.  Brianoonrlfa  dodrina  i>  niMoandf  iio  argatnent  k 
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npwied  tj)  provi?.  N 
vemps  all  that  lias  hitherto  been  r  _ 
lulcd  even  to  a  henring.  He  who,  on  bis  own  i 
Ihc  lie  to  all  men,  of  all  rtge&  and  nations,  gives 
the  beat  of  all  possible  liuman  reasons  for  giving 
If  reason  is  to  be  trusted,  the  reason  of  all  agi 
oierrides  his  ;  if  it  is  not  to  be  trusted,  be  has  n 
what  be  proposes.  Ho  plnces  himself  in  an  awl 
who,  asserting  the  tinthority  of  reason,  yet  opposi 
son  to  the  reason  of  all  men.  He  tnitst  be  a  bol 
of  unbounded  self-confidence,  the  very  anblirae  ol 
diires  pret«nd,  that,  on  his  reason  alone,  ihe  whc 
be  ratjonnlly  convicted  of  having  blundered.  Thi 
attributes  he  can  ckira ;  wby,  then,  assume  that 
blundered,  and  that  he  alone  bas  hit  upon  the  tru 
revealed  to  the  humble  and  childlike,  not  to  the  p 
gant;  and  who  is  prouder  or  more  arrogant  than 
to  be  superior  to  all  men,  to  be  tbe  only  man  oi 
has  perceiTed  what  is  true  and  good  ! 

Disco\'erieB,  like  the  one  Fourier  professes  to  i 
not  in  the  order  of  human  experience.  There  is 
found  in  the  experience  of  tbe  race  analogous  to  tl 
eriei),  which  reverse  what  the  race  liad  hitherto  n 
settled  order,  have  never  yet,  so  fer  as  history  go 
in  any  department  of  life, — in  religion,  in  morals, 
in  social  and  industrial  arrangements.  Every  i 
come  forward  with  any  such  pretended  discovery, 
gain  a  verdict  in  his  favor,  and  in  the  judgment  o 
been  finally  condemned  either  as  deceiving  or  e 
both  at  once.  M.  Charles  Fourier,  a  man,  if  you 
triiordinary  intellect,  and  of  philanthropic  aime,- 
co(]f?ss,  we  find  in  hb  writings  only  wild  extrav 
pride,  an  egotism,  which  amount  very  nearly,  i1 
insanity, — professes,  not,  indeed,  to  have  invenlm 
discovered,  the  law  of  a  new  social  and  industrial 
law  In  jfK&Bsei  to  h&ve  drawn  out  and  scientifiM 
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Id  all  lU  rnmiQcatioDS ;  mid  lie  and  bis  follonei's  proi>ose  to  re- 
DT^nize  society  and  industi'y  according  to  its  provisions.  Simi- 
lar pretensions  have  often  been  made,  now  in  one  dejiMtmeiil 
of  iife,  now  in  anatlicr ;  but  has  one  of  thi^m  ever  succeeded  ! 
la  Hitre  one  of  tliein  that  has  not  been  finally  adjudged,  at  best, 
to  be  only  visionary  !  Is  there  on  record  ^  single  inslnnce  of  a 
fundamental  reorgnuizBtion  of  society,  industry,  or  even  of  gov- 
ernment, that  has  ever  been  effected  )  Have  not  a!!  who  have 
labored  for  such  reoi^nization  been  opposed  by  their  age  and 
nation  ?  And  can  the  Associationiata  name  an  inatance  in  wliii'h 
posterity  has  reversed  the  judgment  of  contemporaries)  They 
camiot  do  it.  We  are  aware  of  the  instanoes  they  will  cite ;  but 
not  one  of  them  is  to  the  purpose.  Why,  then,  suppose  the 
whole  order  of  human  experience  is  reversed,  or  departed  from, 
in  the  case  of  M.  Charles  Fourier  f  The  &ot  is,  Jundamenlal 
ngcs  in  the  religious,  moral,  social,  political,  or  industrial  01^ 
der  of  mankind— changes  which  throw  off  the  old  order,  and 
eatablis!)  a  new  orrfer  in  their  place — never  have  been,  and,  it 
requires  no  great  depth  of  philosophy  to  be  able  to  say,  nevur 
ean  be,  effected,  unless  by  the  inlervenljon  of  a  supematunil 
ausc.  When  attempted,  they  may  go  ao  far  as  to  break  up  the 
lid  order,  never  so  far  as  to  introduce  and  establish  a  new  order. 
Man  can  be  a  destroyer  ;  he  can  never  be  a  CnBAroit. 

But  these  considerations,  however  conclusive  in  tbeniBelves, 
will  not,  we  are  aware,  have  much  weight  with  the  Assoeiation- 
ista.  Tlie  AsBociationista  arc  accustomed  to  other  princijiles  of 
reasoning;  they  have,  underlying  their  speculations,  a  philoso- 
phy of  man  and  society  which  createa  in  their  minds  a  presump- 
tion in  fevor  of  Fonrierism.  With  them,  it  is  an  argument  in 
favoT  of  a  propoaition,  tL.it  it  is  novel ;  and  an  argument  agaiaat 
it,  that  it  is  ancient  Nothing  seems  to  them  more  reasonable 
beforehand,  or  more  10  accordance  with  what  the  order  of  hu- 
man experience  authorizes  them  to  expect,  than  tliat  such  a 
discovery  as  Fourier's  should  be  made,  and  that  the  changes  he 
proposes  should  be  practicable.  It  ia  useless,  so  far  as  thej  are 
OODCorned,  to  controvert  them  on  this  point, — and  if  we  woaU 
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reach  them,  with  the  hope  of  doing  them  any  good,  we  nniBt 
enter  with  them  into  ail  examinalitia  of  their  doctrine  or  scheme^ 
upon  its  merits.  This  we  willingly  attempt ;  for  several-of  the 
more  distinguished  Associadomats  in  this  country  have  been  out 
intimate  personal  friends,  and  we  regard  them  as  Binoere,  luid  as 
honestly  desirous  of  doing  all  in  tlieir  power  for  the  benefit  of 
their  fellow-men.  We  believe  they  are  men  who  have  a  certain 
loyalty;  and  who  have  no  bigoted  attachment  to  this  or  tliat 
method  of  serving  mankind,  but  are  willing  to  change  the 
method  they  now  insist  upon  for  another,  the  moment  tbey  sea 
a  good  reason  for  doing  so.  We  do  not  believe  them  unwilling 
to  look  upon  the  question  as  still  an  open  question,  or  that  they 
have  much  of  that  foolbh  pride  which  binds  persons  to  n  cause 
simply  for  the  reason  that  they  stand  committed  to  it  before  the 
public.  We  propose,  therefore,  in  what  follows,  to  enter  some- 
what into  the  merits  of  their  doctrine  and  schemes ;  and,  as 
what  we  shall  say  is  said  in  good  faith,  we  trust  they  will  receive 
it  in  good  faith,  and  frankly  accept  it,  or  show  us  good  reasooB 
for  rejecting  it. 

We  begin  hy  asking.  What  is  the  end  the  AssooIntioDists 
propose,  or  what  is  it  they  seek  to  effect !  The  means  we 
understand  very  well ;  they  are,  the  organization  of  labor  and 
association,  according  to  a  given  plan.  But  before  we  can  de- 
ride on  the  means,  we  must  understand  the  end  proposed,  so  aa 
to  be  able  to  determine  whether  the  end  is  desirable,  a  good  end. 
After  that,  we  may  proceed  to  determine  whether  the  means  are 
adequate,  whether  hy  adopting  them  we  can,  in  all  reasonable 
probability,  secure  the  end.  Unless  we  know  what  is  the  end 
proposed,  and  know  whetlier  it  be  good  or  not  good,  we  walk  by 
conjecture,  not  hy  science.  But  the  Association  is  ts  propose  thfor 
doctrine,  not  as  a  theory,  or  aa  a  system  of  belief,  Wt  af^MJC*- 
mce.  They  must,  then,  in  the  outset,  show  us  clearly  th&  end 
proposed,  and  establish,  not  eonjectu rally,  not  hypotbetically  but 
idenliJUally,  that  the  end  is  good,  and  therefore,  one  which  U  ii 
lawful  to  seek, 

Uicn,  k  Hie  gpecifio  end  they  wopose  I    We 
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in  their  writings  an  eletu;  distinct,  and  sptcific  an  answer  ta 
this  question  rs  is  deBiraUe.  They  answer  genersilly,  not  sjieci- 
fically,  Their  nn.twer,  as  wc  collect  it,  is,— "The  end  we  pro- 
pwa  is,  to  remove  the  obstRclL«  which  now  hinder  the  fulfilment, 
Rud  to  gather  round  man  the  circ«mstHnce8  which  will  enahle 
liim  to  fulfil,  his  destiny  on  this  globe ;  or,  in  a  word,  to  enahle 
to  &161  the  purpose  of  hti  jircBent  existence."  Thus  Ktated 
we  of  courae  have  no  objection  to  the  end  proposed.  The  good 
6f  n  being  is  its  destiny,  or  tie  end  for  which  it  i-xists  ;  nnd  to 
Beol(  to  enable  ,i  being  to  fulfil  ita  destiny,  or  gain  that  end,  is  to 
•eek  its  good.  So  the  end  for  which  man  exists  in  tliis  world  is 
hi^  good  in  relation  to  his  existence  here  ;  and  to  labor  to  eniible 
him  to  gain  that  end  is  to  kbor  fur  his  good,  nnd  IjIs  only  good 
here.  Thns  iar,  we  have,  and  can  have,  no  quarrel  witli  tlie 
Associationists. 

But  a  genemi  answer  to  a  specific  qnestJon  is  no  jinswer  nt 
all ;  for  the  general  lias  formal  existence  only  in  tlje  special. 
We  must,  tlierefure,  nslt  again,  What  is  llie  tpfdfic  end  pro- 
]>oBedl  To  nnswer.  To  remove  evil,  and  to  secure  good,  is  not 
enough  ;  for  the  question  remains.  What  h  e\'il  ?  whnt  is  good  I 
Evil,  yon  say,  is  that  which  prevents,  or  in  some  way  liitiders  or 
retards,  the  fulfilment  of  one's  destiny.  Very  tnie  ;  biit  what  ia 
it  thai,  does  that!  This  is  the  question  we  want  answered.  We 
find  in  the  writings  of  tite  Associationists  graphic  descriptionii  of 
the  actual  state  of  society, — what  they  coll  Civilualion,—ni\d 
brilliant  pictures  of  the  life  men  will  live  in  Harmony,  or  tlie 
new  world  they  propose ;  and  it  is  from  these  we  must  collect 
what,  in  their  view,  is  evil,  or  opposed  to  man's  destiny  on  this 
globe,  and  what  they  snppose  is  good,  that  is,  its  fulGlment.  or 
favorable  to  lis  fulfilment.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  we  find  the 
chief  place  assigned  to  wealth  and  luxury,  two  thing's  which 
Fourier  asserts  postitively,  agMin  and  again,  are  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  the  fulfilment  of  our  destiuy ;  in  regard  to  the 
former,  we  find  enumerated,  ainong  the  evils  of  civilization,  the 
poverty  of  the  great  mass  of  liie  people,  and  unaUraetive  labor, 
U  is  fur,  then,  to  say,  tliatpoverty  :inlunattracl've  labor  aira  cvt'I^ 


iu  tbe  jwdgwat  of  ibe  AssoeiatiaDHi&.  tahct  ib 
not  Fegvd  as  eiil.  hftaiaat:  ihtj  profuee  to  conlii 
'  world.  TIm  evil,  then,  is  in  its  sButnethvi 
h  oar  being  bcwmd  or  tmwl  to  labor  against  oa 
cr  to  do  that  to  «hiclt  we  u«  mof^  or  les  wrei 
ou  be  cril  eol}^  on  «cmdition  that  it  is  an  enl  lo 
■cajBAilj  of  aetai^  ^aiict  oar  iodinatioiis.  If  lU 
good  B  b  bung  fi«e  ti>  bilow  our  bsdinatiaaB ; 
CMnpetkd  or  booad  lo  act  gainst  tiieiii.  On  wi 
Aoa  tl^  frindple  reft .' 

Huceorer,  b  it  certain  that  povertr.  in  ifedf  i 
enl,aropfMKed  loonrdeMiBT!  Where  it  the  pn 
and  pOTCf^  Me  both  rdattre  lenna,  onlev  the  ta 
restricted  to  thoae  who  ha*e  not  even  9011111(41  aatt 
B  their  own,  and  then  we  aboold  be  obl^ed  to  pn 
«f  nD  who  poseM  conelUngv  howew  Bufe.  Btf 
6imat  6a  nolau  nstnet  tko  tame  id  the  word,  fa 
in  the  nnndMr  of  the  poor;  P^(>f^  "i*"  ^iv  >one 
own,  at  kvt  their  wiB  and  bodBhr  actitiu.  IVhi 
nU  felinctiiiW  between  weatlh  and  foraty  I  WI 
fine,  90  that  the  rich  ihall  all  be  on  one  side,  and  ai 
the  odxr  I  Joliii  Jacob  Aster  ie  said,  when  told  < 
h^  jnst  retired  from  Inkimss  with  half  a  mBEo) 
nwked,  dmt  he  had  no  donbt  bat  the  poor  nnm 
as  bsppj  as  if  be  were  lidi  I  To  John  Jacob  A 
wwtit  half  >  mSEon  wk  a  poor  Btan ;  to  moat  n 
be  a  liA  man.  Oim  man  eomits  Inmoelf  poor,  ii 
I  of  tfaovMiuk;  another  feels  hinntff  rich,  i 
conrae  wrge  robe,  a  cnst  of  bread,  and  water  fia 
Which  (tf  the  two  is  Ike  lich,  which  the  poor  i 
! -^lixn  bnaroni,  the  eeand^  of  thrift'  fi^ishmen 
'r-i\-^  what  oootenla  Iheai,  or  are  «(a«t«nted  with 
f  >'  the  pregent  moment,  nn^olicitoiH  far  Ao  itexl 
t^r  poorerdMBonr  "mefchnntpnneea,*  whohM 
af  wants  ther  cmukA  salis^ !  >i^  wheteiit  won! 
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fiiem,  by  inoreasmg  tbeir  po^e^iotm,  if  you   Increnaed  tbeii 
wanU  in  the  eaoie  ratio  \ 

But  pass  over  this  difficulty.  Supposo  you  have  boihq  inva- 
riable standard  by  which  to  deb^rmine  who  are  the  poor  and 
who  are  the  rich ;  whence  does  it  follow  that  poverty  is  in  itself 
an  evil )  Many  em])erors,  kings,  princes,  nobles,  and  inuuraera- 
ble  aainte,  have  voluntarily  abandoned  weidth,  and  chosen  pov- 
erty, even  made  a  solemn  vow  never  to  have  any  thing  to  call 
their  own.  Is  k  certain  that  these  have  acted  a  foolish  part, 
abandoned  good,  and  inflicted  eiil  on  theniselves !  If  not,  how 
can  yon  aay  poverty  is  in  itself  an  evil !  Do  yon  say,  poverty 
breeds  discontent,  and  leads  lo  vice  and  crime!  la  that  true! 
Docs  it  do  so  in  all  men  who  are  poor !  Did  it  do  so  in  St. 
Anthony,  St.  Francis  of  AsaUiuni,  St.  John  of  God,  St.  Thomas 
of  Villanova,  St.  Philip  Neri,  and  tiiousands  of  otheis  nre  could 
mention,  who  observed  evangelical  poverty  to  the  letter  J  Are 
all  the  poor  discontented,  vidons,  and  criminal  1  No  man  dares 
say  it.  Then  what  you  all^e  ia  not  a  necessary  result  of  pov- 
erty, and  muet  have  its  elHcient  cause  elsewhere,  in  the  person, 
or  in  some  circumstanc«  not  dependent  on  wealth  or  povei'ty. 
In  the  world's  history,  povery,  vice,  and  mwery  are  fiir  from  being 
inseparable  companions ;  and  so  ara  wealth,  virtne,  and  happineBS. 
Was  wealth  a  good  to  the  rich  man  mentioned  in  the  Gospel ! 
Was  poverty  an  evil  to  the  poor  man  that  lay  at  his  gate  full  of 
eores,  begging  to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs  that  fell  &om  his  table  ) 

We  might  go  through  the  whole  list  of  physical  evils  drawn 
up  by  the  Associationiala,  and  ask,  in  relation  to  each,  so  far  as 
it  is  physical,  the  same  or  similar  questions.  Whence,  then,  the 
certainty  that  what  they  propose  to  remove,  as  evil,  is  evil  ? 
Whence,  then,  the  proof  that  tlie  end  they  propose  la  a  gaod 
end!  Suppose—and  the  ease  ia  supposable — that  what  are 
ealibi  physical  evils  are  dispensed  by  a  merciful  Providence, 
designed  to  be  invaluable  blessings,  and  are  such  to  all  wlio  re- 
owva  and  bear  them  with  the  proper  disptsitions ;  could  we 
pronounce  them  evils  ?  Would  it  not  follow,  that  in  themselves 
tbey  may  be  indifferent,  and  that  the  good  or  'he  evil  resulti 
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I  tie  diHposition  with  wliicb  they  ana  received  and  borne 
Now  this  may  be  the  fiict.  If  it  is,  then  t!ie  good  or  tba  evil 
lependa  on  ourselves,  ond  wo  may  make  iheni  either  bleasings 
Then  to  remove  evil  would  not  iiecee- 
arily  be  to  rfimove  them,  but  to  cure  that  rooRil  state  wliicb 
aakw  a  bud,  instead  of  a  good,  iise  of  them. 

(  easy  to  declaim,  biTt  it  b  import.iiit  that  we  declaim 
risely;  and  to  be  able  to  declaim  wisely,  wo  must  know  wha 
lo  declaim  ngainst.  It  is  ea^y  to  barrow  up  the  feelings  by  el* 
iHent  descriptions  of  physical  sufferings,  and  no  doubt  pb3-Mcnl 

li  often  an  eiil  of  no  small  magnitude;  but  this  ia.  ■ 
tithing'  to  tha  pnrpose.     Is  the  evil  in  the  physical  safiering  it- 
slf,  or  ia  the  moral  state  of  him  who  causes  or  suffers  it )     Sap- 
e  we  trans|)ort  onrsolvcs  to  llie  early  ages  of  our  era,  aiid 
■ka  our  stniid  in  prond,  hnnghty,  imperial,  and  pagan  Rome  ; 
oppose  we  assist  at  the  trial,  tortures,  and  mai'tyrdom  of  ttie 
oreecuted  Chriatiaiis,  buliold  them  cast  to  tlie  wild  beasts  in  the 
tnphithestre,  see  them  broiling  slowly  on  gridirons,  tlieir  IVvh 
>rn  ofT  with  pincers,  or  their  living  boilies  stuck  full  of  spltuten 
esmeared  with  pitch,  lighted,  and  ranged  along  the  streek  of 
a  city  by  night,  as  so  many  lamps.     Here  is  jihysical  pmii. 
Bgeiiuity,  tuded  by  diabolical  malice,  has  done  its  best  to  reSne 
a  toi-tore,  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  possible  of  phyw- 
suSbring.     Yet  what  ia  it  that  excites  our  Imrror!     This- 
tin  beyond  conception  of  the  Christian  martyrs!     Not  at  all, 
3  glory  in  it;  we  bless  God  for  it ;  and  so  do  the  sufferer* 
lemselves,     T!)ey  choose  it,  voltintarily  submit  to  it,  and  joy  in 
le  midst  of  it,  and  would  not  have  it  less  for  all  the  world, 
here  is  no  joy  on  earth  so  sweet,  so  great,  so  ecstatic,  as  that 
e  martyr.     Tlie  hoi'rnr  me  feel  is  not  nt  tJjo  physical  BuBer- 
ig,  but  at  the  malice  which  inflicts  it,— not  at  the  fact  tliat  tha 
jarlyH  are  enabled  heroically  to  wn  tlieir  crowns,  hut  ut  the 
d  cruelty  which  delights  to  torture  them.     It  is  very  po»- 
Ible,  then,  to  conceive  the  most  exquisil*  iihysical  snffering^ 
\  most  excruciating  tortures,  atid  lli<:  most  cruel  death,  Sb  . 
t  a  Sreitl  nod  ianvluable  gwd  to  those  who  sutTet  t 
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[noir  pre»(,n 


.;  thfli 


.rily  « 


evil  li>  the  sufferer, 


jnseqneiitly  exemptioD  f 
F'jr  tlie  saine  reason,  it  does  not  necessarily  folluw  that  iha 
wcaltli,  and  liinury,  and  other  tbinga  yau  prop-ise,  are  (lecessn- 
lily  in  themselves  at  all  desirable.  You  must  go  fertlier ;  and 
..liefore  fllteni[)tiug  to  decide  wLut  is  good  or  what  is  evil,  tell  us 
L.-WHAT  IS  THE  DBsiiNr  OF  MAN ;  for  it  is  only  in  relation  to  his 
destiny,  tlmt  we  can  pronounce  Uiis  or  iLat  good  or  evi!.  '^  Ain 
X  not  n  happy  man  ;"  said  CrtB^ua  (o  Solun,  after  ahowing  hiin 
bis  treasures.  "  Wbuther  a  man  is  happy  or  not,"  replied  the 
Athenian  sago,  "is  not  to  be  known  before  his  death." 

What,  then,  acconliug  to  the  Associationisto,  is  the  destiny  of 
man,  hii  finul  cause,  or  Uie  end  for  which  lie  exists!  Tbey 
liave  niuc!;  to  say  of  man's  destiny ;  but  we  do  not  find,  in 
those  of  ibeir  writings  whiiib  we  have  cousultt^d,  any  very  Hatis- 
factory  or  even  intelligible  answer  to  this  question.  We  are 
told,  at  one  time,  that  man's  destiny  is,  to  live  in  harmony, — 
that  is,  in  association  as  they  prapose  to  organize  it  But  this 
r  is  no  answer ;  for  it  only  nsserln,  in  other  words,  that  man  is 
t.  able  or  fitted  by  nature  to  adopt  the  means  of  fnldlliii^  his  di;s- 
tiny.  Besides,  it  defines  the  destiny  of  the  race  rattier  than  Ihe 
destiny  of  the  individuals,  without  whicli  the  race  is  only  an 
abstraction.  At  other  times,  we  are  told  that  man's  destiny  is, 
to  hurmonize  the  globe  which  he  inhabits  with  itself,  to  har- 
monize it  with  the  @ideral  heavens,  and  the  sideral  heavens  with 
the  universe  so  that  all  discord  shall  cease,  and  there  shall  he 
universal  harmony ;  that  is,  man's  destiny  is,  to  complete  the 
works  of  the  Creator,  and  give  them  their  last  Snish !  Th« 
final  cause  of  man  is,  then,  to  assist  the  Creator  in  completing 
the  work  of  creation,  that  is,  that  he  may  constitute  a  portion 
of  th«  First  Cause  I  This,  however,  we  underatand  to  he  only 
a  fanciful  speculatiou,  fcM-  whicli  the  school,  aa  it  exists  in  this 
country,  does  not  hold  itself  responsible. 

The  more  modest  of  th-s  members  leave  these  lofty  specula- 
tions by  the  way,  and  tell  ui  that  their  object,  and  their  sole  ob- 
ject IB,  by  the  organ izatior.  of  lab^r  and  association,  to  enafak 
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K)  Ibllow  without  restrtunt  all  our  inclinalionB  and  tcndendes  at 
they  are  nrtuallif  developed  under  Chrilization, ;  for  tliey  ara 
now  developed  dispropurtionately,  in  vloiatioa  of  harmony,  and 
it  tnny  requiro  several  generatioiu  in  fiasociation  before  it  will  do 
lo  give  them  all  their  full  liberty  ;  nevertbelesB,  the  end  is  in  tha 
natural  order,  and  is  the  orderly  eatJafuction  of  nature  by  natural 
objects. 

But  on  what  authority  rests  tbiH  assumption,  that  our  destiny 
<«  human  beingx  in  this  world  is  the  natural  eatis&ction  of  our 
nature  \  We  do  not  find  this  pioved  in  any  of  the  writinga  of 
the  Associationista  which  have  feUen  under  our  notice.  M. 
Briancourt  asiterts  it,  iu  aasertiug  the  ceotrnl  principle  of  the 
school, — "Attractions  proportional  to  dealinj;"  and  he  no 
doubt  supposes  that  he  proves  it,  in  proving  this  principle,  tha 
grand  discovery  of  Fourier;  but  we  do  not  lind  that  ihia  ]irinci- 
ple  itaelt'  is  proved,  at  least,  in  the  ciise  of  human  bt^lngs,  ihe 
only  order  of  beings  concerned  in  the  inquiry,  llie  school 
may  have  proved  it  of  minerals,  vegetables,  and  the  difi'eruiit 
ordtrs  of  the  animal  kingdom  ;  but  that  is  nothing  to  their  pur- 
pose ;  for  we  cannot  conclude  the  attributes  and  de-stliiy  uf 
one  genua  from  those  of  another.  Because  this  or  that  is  true 
of  a  pig,  for  instance,  we  cannot  sny,  it  is  Iherefon  true  of  man  ; 
nor  that  the  fact  that  it  is  true  of  the  pig  affurds  even  a  pi«- 
Bumption  that  it  is  true  of  man ;  for  man  is  eBaentially  diflerent 
from  the  pig.  To  say,  because  it  is  true  of  other  genera,  that 
attractions  are  proportional  to  destiny,  it  must  be  true  of  human 
beings,  is  either  a  plain  nonsstiuituT,  or  the  denial  that  thpiv  is 
any  essential  difference  between  man  and  them.  If  there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  man  and  a  mineral,  a  vegetable,  a 
pig,  we  concede  your  conclusion  ;  if  there  is,  we  deny  it  But 
the  former  we  are  loath  to  admit;  and  although  our  modern 
philosophers  have  done  their  best  towards  making  it  at  iejist 
practically  true,  we  must  as  yet  hold  on  to  the  old  doctrine  tiiat 
man  is  generically  distinguished  from  nil  other  orders  of  crea- 
tures, although  he  may  |)ave  lamiy  attributes  ic  common  with 
thcnu  all. 
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If,  ns  we  pr^iime  it  will  be  (niiceded,  man  is  essentially  dia 
tinguisLable  fiom  the  animnl  vior\il,  if  lie  forms  n  gonuB  of  liii 
own,  notliinff  can  bu  concluded  of  bim,  in  so  fiir  us  he  is  jmxO' 
liarly  man,  from  any  otiier  order;  conseqneiitlj-,  wbniever  is 
nffirraed  of  bin)  must  be  specifically  ]>roved  of  Lim.  It  ma^ 
be,  that  all  other  orders  of  creatures  on  this  globe  have  a  natu- 
ral destiny,  and  yet  the  Creator  hnve  nppoinled  him  to  a  snpi^r 
natural  destiny.  It  may  be,  as  Ibe  Church  teaches,  and  tJiu 
Ciiriitian  believes,  that  the  end  for  which  God  designed  and 
made  him  is  not  that  to  which  he  is  directed  and  druwn  by  his 
DAtui'e,  even  in  iU  ))urity  and  iotegrity,  hut  an  end  to  wliicli, 
since  the  fitll,  his  nature  is  even  averse,  and  fthich  am  be  (rniin-d 
only  by  denying  and  crucifying  Lis  natural  inclinatjoiia  and  ct^tid' 
encies.  This  may  be,— that  is,  it  ia  conceivable  ;  and  if  true,  it 
will  not  do  to  say,  a  priori,  of  man,  that  atti-actiuns  are  ]irD|K>r- 
tionat  to  destiny,  or  that  they  at  all  indicate  either  it  oi  the  Ikw 
of  its  attainment.  Now  it  is  possible  that  this  constitutes,  in  part, 
the  essential  diS^rence  between  man  and  animals.  If  so,  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  Assodfitionbta  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  Associationislfi  must  not  misitpprehend  the  question  wc 
laiae.  Wa  are  travelling  no  more  than  they  out  of  life  in  this 
world.  We  nnderstand  them  to  confine  their  view  to  man's 
destiny  here  on  this  globe ;  we  are  not,  at  this  moment,  exteitd-*, 
ing  ours  beyond  it.  Wo  agree  perfectly  with  them,  in  what  we, 
presume  to  be  their  principle,  namely,  that  there  is  no  contradic- 
tion between  our  destiny  here  and  our  destiny  hereafter,  and 
that  the  surest  melliod  of  gaining  our  end  in  the  world  to  come 
is  faithfully  to  fulfil  our  destiny  in  the  world  where  we  now  aiie. 
We  raise  no  question  between  our  present  good  and  our  future 
good ;  for  we  suppose  the  prineipla  of  both  to  be  the  satne. , 
Nur  de  we  raise  a  question  as  to  foregoing  our  good  in  this  life, 
for  the  salie  of  gaining  a.  good  herentler ;  for  we  Lave  ne*-e* ' 
been  taught  that  our  true  good  here  is  nt  all  incompatible  with 
beautitude  in  heaven.  The  Chiiatian  who  denies  himself  cbii* 
tises,  mortifies  the  flesh  with  its  deeds,  crucifies  his  natural  is 
dinations,  ia  not  supposed  to  deprive  himself  of  any  good  iu9%    1 
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and  he  perhap  enjoys,  even  in  iLia  life,  a  hundred-foW  more 
^tii.in  the  AsaomttonuU  in  tbeir  most  bi'iUianC  and  r»vi»bing 
diiy-dmams  evuti  venture  to  ]iromise.     We  inspect  tliat  llie  life 
^<t)ie;  pitiuitic  would  Lave  Lad  very  &>w  attractions  for  St.  Francii) 
lot'  Assisiuni,  St.  Anthony,  St.  Benedict,  or  St.  Bernard,  eTeu  as  ' 
I'to  this  world.    The  question  lies  between  the  life  of  nature,  as 
r,cunlended  for  by  the  Associatlonists,  and  the  suptrnatural  fife, 
wlik'h  the  Christian  professes  to  live     The  Christian  lives  his 
Biipeniatural  life  even  in  this  world,  and  its  enjoyment  is  an  en- 
joyment here,  as  well  as  hereafter,     Both  lives  may  therefore  bo 
considered  as  lived  on  this  globe,  yet  dilferiu^  a"  to  their  jirinci- 
ple  and  end.     The  Christinn  view  is,  that  fJod  iniidu  inwn, 
whether  you  speak  of  this  world  or  of  that  which  is  to  come, 
for  a  supernatural  destiny  ;  the  Associationist  view  is,  Ihiit  nuin 
nude,  at  least  so  far  as  this  world  ie  concerned,  for  a  natural 
k  destiny.     The  qaestioa  is  between  tlie  two.     If  ihe  Christian  is 
I  right,  the  Associationist  is  wrong,  and  his  effort  to  provide  &r 
ining  of  a  natural  destiny,  for  a  life  in  acconhuice  witli 
I  u.iturul  inclination  and  tiiiidency,  is  directly  ut  war  »ith  niaii'it 
[  true  destiny  on  this  globe,  and   therefore  with  man's  tme  good, 
I  not  only  his  true  good  hereafter,  but  his  true  good  hei'e. 

The  Associationists,  of  cuni'se,  do  not  believe  the  Church ; 

[  but  that  is  not  the  question,     Tliey  pi'ofesa  to  walk  by  sight,  by 

ce,  and  iherefoi'e  they  must  denioustralo  that  she  ts  wrong, 

ive  no  right  to  assert  sa  science  their  doctrine,  that  man's 

f  destiny  on  this  a^lohe  is  a  natural  destiny,  or  that  the  end  of  our 

l^isteneo  here  is  attained  by  living  a  naturs!  life.     But  ths}' 

I  hfive  not  demonstrated  this ;  they  liave,  at  best,  oidy  proved 

i  that  this  is  or  may  be  true  of  various  .mimal  tribes;  but  they 

I  have  not  proved  at  all  that  it  is  true  of  man.     At  best,  then, 

I  lli°ir  doclrino  is  hut  an  hypothesis,  n  belief,  for  wbit'h  they  do 

lot,  and  cannot,  even  pretend  to  have  infallible  authority. 

The  Assoc) ationiats  tell   us  tliat  they  have  proved  their  doc- 

L  trine  by  analysis  of  human  nature,  and  that  thereEjro  it  is  sd- 

[  CTce.     But  proved  what !     Conceding  them  all  they  can  pre- 

letul  tp  JiAV^  proved  by  analysis,  it  if  osly  tliat  the  pdmiliT*. 


IE  proposed  to  eiiablu  us  to  Aillil  it.     The  scliool  ailo|<t3,  ns 

ave  seen,  as  its  fuudamental  priiidple,  "  AttractionH  propor- 
tjoiial  to  destiny,"  Hence,  lij  aaeertaining  and  providing  for 
die  BtlrHctiona,  tliej  determine  and  provide  for  tbe  desliny.  On 
this  principle  rests  their  whole  fabric  of  Association.  If  this  ba 
truti,  their  Assodation  ma;  or  may  not  be  adeqiial^ ;  but  if  not 
true,  the  whole  scheme  is  evidently  altogether  inadequate,  be- 
cause natural  attractions  can  be  proportional  only  to  a  imtura_ 
end,  never  to  a  su^rnatural  end.  This  is  inclusive  against  the 
scheme,  till  its  atlvocates  ave  able,  by  a  suiwrnatural  authority, 
Ui  prove  that  our  destiny  in  this  world  is  a  natural  destiny  ;  for 
it  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  Association,  orgaulzed 
with  express  reference  to  a  natural  destiny,  must  be  unavailing 
— if  nothing  woise — for  a  supernalarat  destiny. 

But  even  if  the  end  of  man  in  this  world  were  tlie  satisfaction 
of  his  nature,  the  means  proposed  would  be  intkleijuate.  The  as- 
Bumptiun  of  the  Association  bts  is,  that  our  uatuj'e  can  be  satis- 
fied by  the  possession  of  the  iinlui'nl  objects  to  which  it  diivcts 
and  draws  us.  But  this  is  not  true.  I'he  arguments  on  which 
the  A.ssocialioniats  rely  to  prove  the  contrary  are  inconclusive, 
because  they  are  all  arguments  f ram  one  genua  to  another. - 
When  the  premises  and  conclusion  are  not  in  the  eaine  genus, 
Doihiug  is  concluded.  It  may  be  true,  as  M.  Briuncourt  proves, 
that,  if  B  pig  gets  what  his  nature  seeks,  he  will  be  satisfied, 
stop  squealing,  and  lie  down  and  sleep,  till  renewiKt  appetite 
awakes  him ;  and  the  same  would,  no  doubt,  be  true  of  man,  it 
man  were  a  pig,  and  might  become  tiue  of  him,  if  he  by  some 

lan  art,  could  be  transfortncd  into  a  pig.     But  it  so  happens 
'    that  man  is  not  a  pig,  and  cannot,  if  Le  is  to  retain  his  essential 
nature  as  man,  be  changed  into  one,     We  cannot  predicate  in- 
differently of  the  two.     Man  is  never  satisfied  by  the  possession 

le  natural  objects  to  which  he  is  naturally  drawn.  All  ex- 
perience proves  it ;  the  e\[>erieuce  of  each  particular  man  proves 
it ;  else  wherefore  this  deep  wail  from  the  heart  of  every  one 
who  lives  simply  the  life  of  nature,  this  outbreak  of  despwr, 
Pmi'ag  vanilalum,  et  oianiu  vanitas?     Build  man  the  moM 
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jii.rfirt  ;irl;  furnish  it  with  the  moat  exquisite  aiiU  moat  e 
siie  t:wt« ;  lodge  liiin  in  it  on  the  soft,  voluptuous  QOnch;  b 
Ilia  liible  wiili  the  most  delicate  viands  find  the  rarest  fruite ;  1 
fi'esh  liim  with  the  moat  costly  wines;  regale  him  with  t 
riclie.1t  music ;  rain  down  upon  him  the  most  fragrant  od 
ravish  him  with  heftuty ;  gratify  every  sense,  every  laste,  e 
wish,  as  soon  ns  formed ;  and  the  poor  wretch  wili  sigh  for  iw 
knows  not  what,  and  behold  with  envy  even  die  ra^ed  beggnr 
feeding  on  otFa!.  Ko  variety,  no  cliaiige,  no  art,  can  satisfy  him. 
All  that  nature  or  art  ciiii  otfer  palla  u^nn  his  senses  and  bis 
heart, — is  to  him  poor,  mean,  and  despicable.  There  arise  ji 
hini  wants  which  are  too  vast  for  tiatui'e,  which  swell  out  beyoi 
(he  Ixfiinds  of  the  nniverse,  and  cannot,  and  will  not,  b 
fill!  with  any  thing  less  than  the  inlinil*  and  eternal  Go^^ 
Ni'ViT  yut  did  nature  suffice  for  irmn,  and  it  »< 

'llii*  great  and  soleran  fact,  wliich  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  ^ 
.li;iy, — a  fact  deep  graven  oii  all  hearts  that  have  experience -<] 
that  have  lived  the  natural  life.'-should  lead  tlioughtful  i 
t.)  ask, — nay,  it  does  lejiJ  thoiighlfal  men  to  astt. — if,  after  all;  < 
it  lie  not  a  mistake  to  nlt«inpt  to  satisfy  oui-selves  with  1 
\:Lin  and  perishing  things  of  this  world  ;  if  the  inability  to  findrd 
i><\r  satiafaciion  in  nature  be  not  a  strong  presumption  that  o 
(.'nator  did  not  design  ua  for  a  natural  destiny ;  if,  iu  &ct,  h 
did  not  intend  ns  for  an  end  above  nature ;  and  therefore;  Ant 

n  seeking  a  natnrul  destiny  in  oppositiiK)  tA-M 
his  design,  in  neglecting  our  true  destiny  for  a  false  deaiiiiy,  that'.  J 
is,  neglecting  true  good  and  pui'suiog  real  evil.  We  sbouldi 
suppose  that  this  universal  experience  of  all  men  would  have^ 
created,  at  least,  a  doubt,  in  the  iniud^  of  otir  fnenda,  as  to  t)i«  J 
siAindne;^  of  their  a^^umption  of  the  natiiml  as  the  true  destiny  i 
n  this  globe. 

Tlie  Associationists,  doubtless,  will  reply,  that  they  do  not'  I 
Hicim  to  deny  ihe  supeiuatur.il  destiny  ;  that  tiiey  leave  U 
all  the  snlisfactions  of  religion  ;  that  there  is  no  incouipatibility  1 
between  the  sopernatural  life  of  tlie  Christian  and  the  notniald 
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of  harvioni/.  But  in  this  Ihcy  are  mjetaken,  The  priodplot 
(he  mtfsiis.  und  the  end  of  Lbeir  life  nre  DAtural ;  but  llie  prin- 
ciple, the  laeana,  nnd  the  end  of  tlio  other  tire  eiiperuaturiil,  and 
no  mim  csn  poaeibly  live  both  lives  at  once.  This  ia  what  ou^ 
Lord  meant,  when  he  said,  "  You  cannot  serve  God  and  niani- 
inon.  No  mnn  can  serve  two  maatere."  When  joii  propose 
-  nature  m  the  end,  and  organize  Aasocialion  expressly  in  refer- 
ence to  it,  you  do  not  leave  man  free  to  proiiose  God  aa  bis  end, 
and  to  live  soialy  the  supernatural  life.  Moreover,  you  exeludo 
rehgion  from  the  AssocialJon.  You  rect^nize  nothing  that  has 
the  least  resemblance  to  religion.  Jt  hns  with  you  no  substan- 
tive exietence;  for,  aa  M.  Briancourt  deiines  it,  it  is  nothing  hut 
the  reflection  in  their  linnnonic  relntions  of  till  the  primitive 
atimulania,  as  light,  which  is  ilself  no  color,  is  the  reflection  of 
all  the  jirimitjve  colors  in  perfect  hnrmony, 

Furtliermore,  the  Aasocintiouista  cannot  ndtnit  the  necessity 
of  religion  without  abimdoning  their  system.     Their  system  is 
founded  on   the  principle,  t]iat  nttractions  are  proportionnl  to 
deatiuy  ;  and  if  what  pertains  to  the  natural  order  is  inadequate 
to  satisfy  nature,  their  system  fet  fiilse.     'I'he  admission  of  tlie 
neeraaity  of  any  thing  transcending  nature  as  a   prinwple,  a 
I  means,  or  an  end,  would  be  the  denial  of  the  sutfiriencv  of  na- 
ture ^  therefore,  that  attractions  are  proportional   lo   destiny; 
therefore,  the  deiiinl  of  tlie  whole  selieme  of  Association.     'I'he 
.Association ists  are  not  at  liberty,  when  we  have  ^Jiowa  tbein 
I    fivm  experience  that  nature  does  not  suffice  for  uature,  to  defend 
I-  themselves  by  saying.  Then  bring  in  the  pupematurnl ;  for  they 
'    are  not  at  liberty  to  abnndon  the  essential  principle  of  their 
fiyatem,  and  still  continue  to  assert  it. 

And,  finally,  if  tlie  systpin  is  insufficient  in  itself^  if  under  it, 
tm  under  Civilization,  onr  destiny  is  not  attainable  without  the 
L  supernatural,  the  system  is  useless,  for  tlie  supernntiiral  alone  is 
iiient  Tl-.e  man  who  lives  tho  supernatural  life  of  the 
Cliristian  has  God,  and  therefore  all,  He  despises  the  life  youi 
Association  proposes.  Your  wealth  and  luxury,  your  palace  and 
grannda,  your  flower-gardens  and  ball-rooms,  your  song  cad 
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dni.ce,  yonr  atalues  and  piclurea,  your  scientiSc  reunionB,  and 
your  "^thetic  Teas,"  sre  to  lom  yanity,  yea,  leas  than  v^nityi 
atid  notbing.  He  holds  Uiein  iti  utter  cotit<tuipt,  and  trample 
tliem  beuestU  hU  feet,  and  ifoefta  toara  of  pity  fiud  leuder  c 
passion  ocer  those  poor  creatures  who  cau  esteeio  ihem. 
epicurean  and  liie  saint,  though  fijr  different  reasons,  both  < 
claim  of  all  the  world  i^au  give,  Vatdtg  of  vamiiea,  all  is  t 
The  former,  heeausi-  ho  has  growji  weary  of  it,  nnd  found  it  ijn 
potent  to  (ill  up  tho  vacuum  iu  his  heart;  the  latter,  because  hi 
b  full  without  it,  because  he  has  no  need  of  it,  because  it  CRn 
offer  him  nothing,  and  serves  only  to  distract  him  Iroin  God,  and 
hinder  his  divina  life. 

But  we  have  ohjectiuna  to  the  adequacy  of  the  means  pro- 
posed, of  a  kind  which  will  have  more  weight  with  our  frieuds, 
the  Associationiats.  The  means  proposed  are  intended,  bi^des 
other  thingH,  to  remove  the  evils  of  poverty,  that  is,  tlie  moral 
evils  occasioned  in  the  community  by  [loverty  ;  (or  of  the  pliy- 
sical  evils  we  say  nothing.  There  is  no  question  but  poverty 
occasions  discontent,  envy,  and  repining,  and  these  again  lead  to 
crunes  against  both  person  and  property,  Bnt  it  oocasion»  thc'se 
evils  only  when  it  ia  contrasted  with  wealth.  Tliere  is  tio  mors 
discontent,  envy,  or  repining,  where  all  are  alike  poor,  than 
where  all  are  alike  rich.  The  hovel  ia  a-hovel  only  as  contrast' 
ed  with  the  palace  which  rises  hy  its  side  and  overtops  it.  Tbtf 
remedy  here  is  eitlier  in(«rnal  or  esterual.  The  internal  is 
moral,  religious,  which  raises  the  poor  to  the  Bupernatural  life, 
gives  them  all  tlie  most  favored  have  or  can  have,  and  lewH 
them  to  look  upon  all  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  wealth  as  of 
no  value,  and  to  trample  the  world  beneath  their  feet  He  who 
asks  nothing  from  tlie  world  envies  never  those  who  possess  it, 
and  repines  never  that  he  is  poor.  This  remedy  is  the  one  the 
Church  approves,  and  labors  always  to  apply;  and  it  i-hecb 
alike  tite  envy  and  repining  of  the  ]ioor,  and  the  pride  and 
ntsolenee  of  the  rich,  enabling  both  to  live  together  in  ^UtaMli^ 
peiHie  and  chiirity, — in  harmony.  But  this  remedy  the  Awck||H 
tionistB  reject,  even  with  scorn.     TUey  propose  an  extenwlM^| 


edy.  But  the  external  remedy  can  bo  a  remedy  only  so  £ir  as 
it  removes  the  occasion ;  and  to  do  that  it  toiiat  establish  an 
equality  of  fortunes,  or  at  leset,  bo  arrange  matters  that  wealth 
and  poverty  shall  never  be  in  juxtaposiUoUi  or  seen  in  contrattt. 
But  if  we  consult  the  [ilan  of  the  Asflociationists,  we  shall  sea 
that  they  propose  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  rect^ize  proper^ 
ty  and  inequality  of  property  in  like  manner  as  they  are  recog- 
sized  in  our  present  social  order  ;  riud,  what  is  still  mora  to  the 
nirpose,  they  bring  together  the  extremes  of  wealth  and  pover- 
iu  same  phalanx,  and  lodge  them  in  the  same  phalan- 

0  that  one  cimnot  go  in  or  go  out,  rise  up  or  sit  down, 
without  having  the  violent  contrast  forced  upon  his  attention,  to 

salt  his  pride  or  madden  his  envy.     Tliat  is,  they  propose  to 
e  the  e»il  by  increasing  what  they  regard  as  its  cause! 

1  of  no  avail  to  allege  that  none  in  Asaodiition  H-ili  Iw 
Very  poor,  that  there  will  be  none  who  cannot  by  their  own 

If  procure  all  the  necessaries  and  chief  comforts  of  life ;  fur 
n  question  does  not  arise  from  the  conMilerntioa  that  I 
e  lillle,  but  tliat  ray  neighbor  has  more.  So  long  as  in  your 
■e  than  another,  you  have  uot  removed 
fihe  occasion  of  the  evil  you  deplore.  No  matter,  if  my  plain 
apartments  arc  sufficient  for  my  protection,  when  only  a  little 
lathing  and  plaster  divide  them  fi'um  the  gay  and  elegant  and 
tuxttfiousty  tiimiBhed  apartments  of  my  neighbors ;  no  matter 
Aat  my  one  dish  suffices  for  my  physical  iiecessitie)!,  so  long  as, 
1  next  to  mine,  my  neighbor — a  stupid  fellow,  I  may 
|ftiink,  not  half-  as  good  as  I — sits  down  to  his  dinner  of  twenty 
Sipce  all  these  violent  contrasts,  nil  the  Jislitictions  of 
realth,  exist  in  the  Association,  and  are  perjietually  under  the 
n  the  face  and  nose,  of  every  one,  meeting  him  at  every 
turn  ho  taki!S,  the  occasion  of  the  evils  exists  there  in  even  a 
greater  and  a  more  offensive  degree  than  it  does  in  the  prewnt 
lodalstnte;  and  as  long  as  you  do  not  by  the  Association  re- 
a  you  say  that  by  it  yon  cure  tha 
jffil  1  Do  not  re&^^^^upml  influences  which  inay  be  opera- 
;,  for  thai  is  to  abafflR^bur  syEtem,  aud  fall  b«ck  on  thai 
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«'liich  yoa  condemn  and  an;itheraa(iae.  Your  system  is.  lo  csr 
vi'i^t  ibe  int^^roal  by  tho  judicious  organizstion  of  iJie  exU>nial ; 
and  if  you  are  obliged  to  appeal  from  the  extonial  la  the  int*»> 
nftl,  lu  supply  tlie  defects  of  the  organ iaiti on,  yon  Hoknowledga 
whiit  we  are  endeavoriiig  to  prove,  nmuely,  the  inadequacy  at 
your  means. 

Again ;  the  mother  evil  of  our  present  industrial  system,  a<^ 
cording  lo  the  Associ«tioiiiB(a,  is  competition.  Indeed,  lo  reaj 
tlloir  writings,  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  they  regard  comp&- 
tilion  in  buetnees  as  the  cause  of  nenrly  sll  the  ills  that  flesh  m 
heir  to.  Tlieir  grand  argument  for  Association  is,  that  it  will 
entirely  do  away  with  competition  and  its  attendAnt  evils. 
Whether  their  view  of  competition  is  eoirect  or  the  revereo  is 
not  now  the  question.  The  qnestion  is,  Does  Associatiou,  on 
iheir  plan,  remove  it,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  nflbrd  no  mo- 
tive or  scope  for  it !  If  not,  their  means  are  inndL-qiial^, 
( '-oinpetilion  results  from  the  inequality  of  fortunes,  the  freedum 
mid  llie  desire  to  accumulate.  Where  these  tbiee  causes  coex- 
ist.  Competition  is  possible  and  inevilnble.  Association,  then,  b> 
remove  competition,  must  take  away  these  onuses,  at  least  some 
one  of  them.  The  desire  to  acouraulate  can  Ije  suppressed  by 
external  means  only  by  an  organization  in  which  wealtii  can  fe- 
ciire,  or  aid  in  securing,  to  its  possessor  no  persontii  or  socihJ 
advantage,  or  what  is  r^nrded  as  nn  ndvantay;e  by  him  or  bv 
othere.  This  can  never  be  the  case  where  wealth  and  luxury 
are  held  to  be  important,  enscntial  to  the  fliltilment  of  one's  des- 
tiny,  and  where  the  proprietor  has  the  free  use  of  hia  proj>ert.y. 
Grant,  then,  the  desire,  and  allow  the  freedom,  to  aecuiiiulate, 
and  yon  have  competition,  hecanse  property  is  in  its  nature 
exclufive. 

Now  a'l  these  conditions  of  competition  must  coexist  in  As- 
suci^ition,  Iwcauae  the  Association  is  based  on  individual  and  not 
coiiimon  property.  Tliere  is  ineqnality  of  property,  and  of 
CDiM-se  the  distitictions  which  always  do  and  always  nmst  accom- 
pany it.  There  is  freedom  to  possess  and  use,  and  there  is  ftoe- 
dom  to  fto^uire,  to  hoard,  or  to  display.     There 
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tndden  to  ihe  poor,  nnd  accessible  onlj  lo  the  rich.  There  b's, 
in.  ill!  tliu  motives  to  accumulate,  auU  tlie  same  oppurluiiity  to 
acquire  individual  property,  nod  to  purchase  pliituures  or  distinc- 
tions by  it,  which  ure  furnished  by  existing  eeonotnicol  arriicge- 
meiila.  Whiit,  then,  is  to  hinder  competitJon  in  the  bosom  of 
e  phulimx  it^lt'! 

But  pass  over  this,  and  consider  tlio  phalsuK  as  a  copartric-r- 
.diip,  or  a  liuge  biisinesa  firm.  There  most  L>e  buying  and  selling 
between  it  and  other  firms;  Cor  we  do  not  understand  the  Asao- 
icistiouials  to  propose  to  stop  all  exchange,  all  trade  and  coui- 
:e.  What,  then,  is  to  hinder  competition  between  phalanx 
'iund  phalann,  any  more  thtm  now  between  one  business  firm  and 
Another  !  Is  eompetition  between  fii'ms  less  injurious  than  be- 
iween  individuals  I — between  large  firms  than  between  small 
f.<«es )  Indi'eil,  ia  it  not  notorious  that  the  rivalry  of  large 
'.Indies  is  niure  unprincipled,  altogether  less  scrupuloui',  than 
that  of  individuals  i  Who  needs  1o  be  told  that  a  man,  sheltor- 
r  hiinself  under  the  shield  of  a  corporation,  will  do,  without 
-scruple,  what  he  would  recoil  from  doing  in  his  individual  capa- 
city !  What,  then,  under  your  system,  is  to  prevent  perhaps 
:  meet  ruinous  competition  the  world  Las  ever  witnessed ! 
,  Phalanx  may  seek  to  cireuravent  phalans  in  business,  and  everj 
IV  daya  we  may  hear  the  crush  of  one  or  another,  each  bury, 
g  eighteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  people  under  ite  ruins! 
There  is  nothing  in  your  system,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  prevent 
tliis  disastrous  result.  Men  in  the  Association  have  the  tuune 
passions  as  out  of  it,  and  these  passions  will  operate  in  the  same 
nay,  if  they  have  the  liberty  and  the  occasion, 

7e  are  aware  that  the  Associationists  suppose  that  they  will 
Tieep  down  the  spirit  of  rivalry  by  the  various  intellectual,  social, 
domestic,  and  leathetiu  inSueucea  which  they  expect  to  be  opera- 
in  Association.  But  they  rMugnize  tl)e  spirit  of  livalry,  o( 
"iBoin petit] on.  Lot  this  be  remembered.  TiTje,  they  count  on 
turning  it  into  other  uiiannels.  Thus,  by  making  shoebiacki 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  they  fancy  tiat  the  ambition  will  be  to 
be  ahoeblauka ;  just  as  if.  lite  cross  of  lionor  will  not  cease  lo  bt 


an  (Ayai  of  mnbitkin  the  moineiit  it  t 
t>ladi  7  TIm  (TasB  oT  honor  h  valn^  basnse  it  is  h 
the  retrard  nf  honorahU  or  beroic  deeds.  It  does  nol  * 
tlie  honor,  it  n^nahzes  it ;  and  nerer  trill  men  b«co«ne  « 
lilncka  (or  the  sflke  of  iL  It  is  impoeible,  hj  say  t 
mctlMxU,  la  rfuse  menial  arl^  to  liie  raot  of  the  Iib«^:  or 
menial  nerTtoM  to  the  rank  of  the  heroic,  by  conferring  on  tbcro 
the  tiuignia  of  the  herma  If  yon  want  tha  liberal  and  rrfined 
b>  be  willii^  to  per&rm  the  incwt  menial  and  dt^us^ng  dittiea, 
fOD  mi»t  propoae  the  Cross  of  Christ,  not  ihe  Cnsa  of  tli« 
Ii^^rion  of  Honor;  the  crown  of  immortal  life,  nut  tbe  c 
of  laoreL 

Th«  A^aciationitta,  whatever  inflaences  or  arrangemenlB  t] 
mny  depend  n|xm,  miut  allow  the  individual  the  domhiioa  d 
liimseir,  and  the  freedom  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  genins.  ' 
must  allow  the  former,  or  they  reduce  man  to  complete  s]«-«i 
and  make  the  phalanx  the  grave  of  the  individual :  and  the  1i 
{*r.  or  deny  their  frrand  principle  of  attractions  propoHtaanl  I 
destiny,  and  also  their  other  principle  of  nttractive  labor,  t 
no  Inbi^r  or  employment  against  one's  nntural  bent  is  or  ca 
attractive.  They  do  allow  the  first,  otherwise  individual  | 
perly  would  be  a  mockery ;  they  allow  the  second,  othei 
thidr  distribution  of  the  phalanx  into  groups  and  series  w 
be  an  absurdity.  Allow  a  mnn  freedom  to  follow  his  t 
bent,  that  is,  the  passion  or  group  of  [•assions  which  are  n 
rally  predominant  in  liim,  and  that  passion  or  group  wiU  p 
by  indulgence,  and  soon  gain  the  complete  mastery  over  all  1] 
rest,  and  subordinate  them  to  itself.  Besides,  the  whole  t 
dency  of  tbe  Association  is  to  this  result  lla  grand  priii(s{fl 
is,  to  follow  tbe  natural  order  and  the  natural  attraction. 
harmonious  development  our  friends  speak  of  ia  not  a  pi* 
■imilnr  development  in  every  individual,  but  the  barmouSafl 
development  of  eacb  indi\'idual  in  accordance  «  '  ' " 
predominant  tendency  or  tendencies.  To  understand  it  in  a 
other  sense  would  be  to  make  them  incon.sistent  with  1 
•dves.    Consequently,  whatavtf  infimneeB  tliey  may  biii^'J 


bear  on  th>:  individual,  ihey  mnst  t«cd  tc  hnrnmiiizc;  all  in  hint 
with  bis  naturnll}'  predominant  pnsaioD.  If  tlien,  we  suppose 
bne  whose  strong  natuml  lendeney  b  to  acquire  property,  hie 
wbole  niiture  will  be  subordinated  to  this  tendency,  nnd  he  will 
^llow  it  to  tbe  full  extent  of  his  freedom  and  capudly.  If  we 
supiwse  two  such,  we  have  competition. 

As  hr  social  influences,  the«e,  in  a  community  which  starts 
with  the  assumption  that  wealth  nnd  Inxurj'  are  absolutely  in- 
dispensable to  the  iiilfilment  of  our  destiny,  will  not  be  likely 
to  check  or  discourage  the  efforts  without  which  wealth  and 
luxury  are  not  to  be  bad.  The  domestic  inttuences  will  be  no 
less  fiivorable  to  tbe  accumulation  of  wealth  than  now  ;  fur  the 
father  bequeaths  his  property  to  his  children,  and  where  there 
are  inequalities  of  fortune,  wealth  n-il!  confer  dislinciion.  Tlie 
rcsthetic  infliienoes  ore  of  no  .-Kcoiint  for  good.  All  the  world 
are  not  artists,  and  it  is  by  uo  means  certain  that  every  phalanx 
will  be  a  school  of  art  ;  and  if  it  should  be,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  its  art  will  be  purely  seculftr,  and  purely  soculnr  art 
leads  to  nothing  better  than  e&minacy  and  licentiuusness.  It 
would,  then,  check  tbe  tendency  to  accumulate,  if  Ht  all,  only  by 
producing  no  less  an  evil  of  another  sort.  It  would  be  well  for 
modern  rhapsodists  to  recollect  that  the  artistic  epoch — we 
apeak  not  of  religious  art — follows,  but  has  never  yet  been 
known  to  precede  or  Hocompany,  an  htroic  epoch.  It  marks  a 
decline,  and  usually  is  or  ushers  in  an  a^  of  corru]ition.  The 
shrine  of  natural  beanty  stands  always  in  the  vestibule  of  tbe 
•  lemple  of  Venus,  when  not  in  the  temple  itself.  Avarice,  again, 
■is no  unnatural  pendant  to  voluptuousness.  We  place  no  confi- 
V&nce,  therefore,  in  your  lesthetjc  influences,  even  to  restrain 
'  competition, — especially,  since  wealth  will  be  needed  as  the  min- 
ister of  voluptuou-sneas. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pureue  farther  this  branch  of  the  subject 
All  our  primitive  tendencies  are  exclusive,  and  mutually  repel- 
lant.  Tliey  almost  always  exist  in  esrcess,  and  e\-ery  one  of 
them  grows  by  indulgence.  Philosopliy  and  experience  alike 
If  that  tbeir  hannoBJBw  action  is  never  possible,  nnto 
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iheir  eubjeclioD  to  reason.     But  this  subjection  is  contra^^ 

the  prlnuijiles  of  the  AssociationisU ;  for  tbey  allow  n 

and  free  will,  not  to  control  our  passions  and  keep  them  in  bI 

jection  to  the  law,  but  as  their  servants  or  instruments. 

pa^ions  give  the  law;  reason  and  free*will  protide  for  its  fl 

filmeiit.     Consequently,  the  harmony  of  the  pa 

bie,  on  the  principles  of  the  Associate onists ;  and  without  atu 

liamiony,  their  means  are  obuously  inadeijuate. 

3.  Whoever  reads  the  works  of  the  Associationista  must  p 
eeive  that  they  place  great   reliance  fui  the  success  of  1 
scheme  on  the  mutuni  lote  and  good  will  of  the  inemben  6 
the  phakux.     There  is  to  be  there  no  pride  of  birth,  no  haugoS 
linesg  of  rank,  no  insolence  of  wealth      GeitLlemen  and  simpW 
men,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and   unlearned,  are  all  to  meet  a 
brothers ;  and  no  bickeritigit,  nor  jars,  no  envyinga,  no  jealoi 
no  aversions,  rancora,  or  heartburnings,  are  ever  to  fijid  adm 
tance  into  the  harmonic  paradise.     No  serpent  will  ever  find  1; 
way  into  the  new  garden  of  Eden.     Every  one  will  bo  coui 
ous,  affable,  gende,  affectionate,  forbearing,  and  eager  to  obi 
and  men  will  say,  "See  how  these   phalansterians   love  t 
another'."     Undoubtedly,  without  this,  the  Association  will  I 
turn  by  internal  disBcations,  and  soon  prove  only  a 
to  the  folly  of  its  founders. 

But  by  what  right  do  Associationists  count  on  this  univer 
and  never-failing  mutual  love  and  good-will  ?     They  proposA^ 
no  radical  change  and  no  supernatural  elevation  of  human  t 
ture.     Men  enter  Associalion  with  all  the  essential  pa^ions,  aD^pM 
with  all  the  diversity  of  character,  taste,  and  temperament  wbioT 
ihey  now  have,  and  must  exhibit  in  Association  the  same  pheno-fl 
mena  as  out  of  it,  so  far  as  the  occasion  13  not  removed,     TliQrai 
is  no  removal  of  the  occasion ;  and  there  must  be,  as  we  tisi 
shown,  jnst  sa  much  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  tnlt 
and  mischievous  passions  of  our  nature  in  Association  a 
[irosent  order?     Whence,  then,  is  to  come  this  anticipated  reutti 
Si)  widely  different  from  our  present  experionce!     From  i 
taond  omnes  offmlim  tliere}     What  are  tLey )    N^i  < 
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How  is  the  Uegffte  ot  Invo  ntti.-ssaiy  to 
set  the  machinery  iif  Association  iu  operatioti  to  be  obtained 
prior  lo  Asaoeialion  iteelf  ?  It  rei^uirea  a  greater  d^ree  of  lova 
to  introduce  than  it  does  to  preserve  atler  introduction.  If  anjr 
thing  is  cei'tain  in  philosophy,  it  is  that  die  eSect  cannot  exceed 
the  cavise.  Hence,  universal  experience  proves  that  the  founders 
of  human  institutions  are  nlways  superior  to  those  who  are 
formed  under  those  iiHlitutiona.  The  progress  under  human 
inaljtulions  is  always  downnardn  i  the  purest  and  noblest  ohai'- 
Hcters  fonned  under  them  are  the  eni'liesL  Man  is  always  supe- 
lior  to  his  pi'odnctiuns,  and  theae  are  KU|>eriDr  to  tktir  produc- 
tioiis.  Reverberations  ^ow  fainter  and  fainter  in  the  distance. 
Mark  the  difference  between  the  men  who  made  our  Revolution 
and  the  men  of  to-day.  Between  George  Washington  and 
James  K.  Folk  there  is  a  distance ;  and  there  would  ha^-e  been 
B  greater  distance  stili.  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  continued 
operaljon  of  causes  not  introduced  or  essentially  affected  by  our 
Revolution.  Certainly,  then,  no  more  love  can  lie  in  the  Asso- 
ciation than  there  is  in  the  cause  introducing  Association,  Then 
the  Associatjonists  must  get,  under  Civilization,  without  Associa~ 
tion,  all  the  love  they  can  have  with  and  under  it  But  if  we 
can  have  the  love  without  Association,  then  there  is  no  need  of 
Association ;  if  not,  Association  is  impracticable.  Here  is  a 
conclusive  argument,  not  only  against  Association,  but  asrainst 
every  scheme  for  effecting  the  reai  progress  of  man  or  society 
by  virtue  of  a  purely  human  principle.  Proceeding  on  a  pure- 
ly human  principle,  man,  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate,  can  no  more 
be  H  reformer  than  an  iWii'fuifr,— that  is,  he  can  neither  by 
way  of  reform,  nor  by  way  of  institution,  introduce  or  establish 
ttuy  thing  supenor  to  what  he  finds  existing,  or  which,  in  fact, 
does  notfiill  below  it.  His  boiwted  improvementa  are  such  only 
in  relation  t«j  the  order  he  introduces,  and  consist  solely  in  getr 
ling  more  and  more  rid  of  the  (contradictions  to  it  retained  at 
Snt  from  the  preexisting  order.    She  d^wtan  an  k  lituau 
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0*11  »adefaction,  and  in  bs  really  sellk))  in  iU  principle  as  an} 
other  of  our  seQlimenU  ;  for  there  is  a  bruail  dlstinctiun  Lietwaen 
the  Beiitinienl  of  pb>lniithro]>;,  sad  the  duty  of  doing  good  W 
o  I  hers, ^between  seeking  the  good  of  otliera  from  sentiment, 
and  seeking  it  lu  obedience  to  a  law  which  binds  tlie  conacienco. 
The  measure  of  the  cagiHcitj'  of  [ibiltfnthropy,  tm  a  aentiiaent,  is 
the  amount  of  iiatisfsctiun  it  can  bring  lo  the  poatiessor.  So 
long  as,  upon  the  whole,  he  finds  it  more  dehgUtfid  to  [ilay  tha 
philanthropist  than  the  miser,  for  instance,  he  will  do  it,  but  uu 
longer.  Hence,  philanthropy  must  always  decrease  just  in  pro- 
portion U>  the  increase  of  the  repugnanoes  it  must  encounter, 
and  liul  us  just  at  the  moment  when  it  is  most  needed,  and 
always  in  proportion  as  it  is  needed.  It  follows  the  law  so  ob- 
BervaUe  in  ail  human  society,  and  helps  most  when  and  whera 
its  help  is  least  needed.  Here  is  the  condemnation  of  every 
Bclicme,  however  pjausible  it  may  look,  that  in  any  degree  de- 
pends  on  philanthropy  for  its  success. 

The  principle  the  Associationiste  want  for  their  success  is  not 
philanthropy, — the  love  of  man  for  man's  sake,— but  divine 
charity,  not  to  be  had  and  preserved  out  of  the  Catbotic  Chui'ch. 
Charity  is,  in  relation  to  its  subject,  a  supematurally  infused  vir- 
tue ;  in  relation  to  its  object,  die  supreme  and  exclusive  love  of 
God  for  his  owe  sake,  and  man  for  the  sake  of  God.  He  who  lias 
it  ia  proof  against  all  trials ;  for  bis  love  does  not  depend  on  Tnnn, 
who  so  often  proves  himself  totally  unamiable  and  nnworthy, 
but  on  God,  who  is  always  and  everywhere  infinitely  amiable  and 
deserving  of  all  love.  He  visits  the  sick,  the  prisoner,  the  poor, 
for  it  is  God  whom  he  visits ;  be  clasps  witli  tenderness  the  lep- 
rous to  bis  boaom,  and  kisses  his  sores,  for  it  is  God  he  embraces 
and  whoee  dear  wounds  he  kisses.  The  most  painfiil  and  di,=- 
gustjng  offices  are  sweet  and  easj  because  he  performs  them 
for  God,  who  is  love,  and  whoso  love  inflames  his  heart.  When- 
ever there  is  a  service  lo  be  rendered  to  one  of  God's  little  ones, 
is  with  eagerness  to  do  it ;  for  it  is  a  service  to  be  render- 
ed ia  God  himself.  "  Charity  never  faileth."  It  is  proof 
I  >gaiDat  all  natural  repugnanoea;  it  overcomes  eattk  add  hall- 


and  brings  God  down  to  tabprnacle  witb  men.  Des 
this  pcKjr  beggar,  for  it  sees  in  him  only  our  Lord  ' 
"  not  where  to  lay  his  head  ; "  dear  are  the  sorrowing 
afBicted,  for  it  sees  in  them  Eim  who  ' 
and  acquainted  with  infirmity; "  dear  are  these  poor 
for  in  them  it  beholds  Him  who  was  '  scorned  and  re 
men ; "  dear  are  the  wronged,  the  o;)preased,  the  d( 
den,  for  in  them  it  beholds  the  Innocent  One  nailei 
Cross,  and  dying  to  atone  for  human  wickedn^ 
to  succour  them  all ;  for  in  bo  doing,  it  makes  repa' 
God  for  the  [wverty,  sufferings,  wrongs,  contempt,  a 
millions  death  which  he  endured  for  our  sakes ;  or 
poverty  it  relieves  in  I'elieving  the  poor,  his  hunger  i( 
feeding  the  hungry,  his  nakedness  it  clothes  in  t1ir( 
robe  over  the  naked,  his  afflictions  it  consoles  in  i 
the  sorrowing,  his  wounds  into  which  it  [wura  oil  i 
and  which  it  binds  np.  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me."  All  is 
and  for  God,  whom  it  loves  more  than  men,  more  than 
a  heaven  itself,  if  to  love  liira  and  heavea  wer 
and  the  same  thing.  This  is  the  principle  you  need ; 
principle,  you  have  God  with  you  and  for  you,  and  fail 
But  with  this  principle,  Association  is,  at  be; 
ter  of  indifference ;  for  this  is  sufficient  of  itself  at  i 
under  any  and  every  form  of  political,  social,  or  indu 
ganizution.  He  who  has  Ood  can  have  nothii^  more. 
But  our  gravest  objection  to  Associationisra  is,  thiit 
cates  the  justice  of  Almighty  God,  The  Assouiationis 
that  their  plan  is  indispensable  to  the  fulfilment  of  ov 
on  this  globe.  By  man  they  most  mean  men,  or  else 
talking  of  an  abstraction.  The  species  has  aetunl  exist 
in  individuals,  and  the  question  relates  only  to  actual  e 
It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  God  carjs  for  species,  am 
individuals, — for  the  ideal,  and  not  for  the  actual,- 
abstract,  and  not  for  the  concrete.  When,  therefore,  t 
ization  of  Labor  and  Assodatioa  are  proposed  a&  inji 
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to  the  fnlfiimaiit  of  our  destin, ,— when  iu  (rk'nils  ti'll  us,  as 
they  do.  Lli.it  all  the  past  hits  been  only  a  preaiubic  to  it,  a 
necessHry  prcparittion  for  it,  the)'  tell  us  in  effect  that  no  hutnan 
being  has,  as  yet,  had  within  hli  reat^h  the  means  of  fultiliog 
his  dcstiu}'.  But  it  will  nut  Jo  to  say  this.  Cud  cnti  create  na 
being,  and  appoint  biin  to  a  certain  end,  that  is,  latke  it  liis 
duty  to  gain  that  end,  nnd  not  provide  him  with  Biiffiuient 
menm  of  gaiuini;  it,  if  be  chooses  to  avail  himself  of  iLein, 
without  contrudicting  his  own  justice,  and  thereby  proving  him- 
Helf  unjust,  tf  there  is  a  aioglti  individnnl  of  our  nice  that  ^la 
tn  atlHin  his  destiiny,  either  here  or  lierealler,  through  defeut  of 
means,  not  through  hia  own  fault,  the  blame  is  charge.ibl;:  ii|>an 
the  Creator.  But  fJod  is  infinitely  juat,  and  we  cannot  aecusa 
him  of  injustice  without  blasphemy.  Tbeu  the  means  uf  fulfil- 
itig  hia  distiny,  whether  here  or  hereafter,  mu^t  alwayuhe  witliin 
the  reach  of  every  man  ;  and  if  any  one  fails  to  fulfil  it,  be  has 
BO  pue  to  blame  but  himaelt  Then  Association  never  has  been, 
is  no^  and  never  can  be,  necessary  for  the  fulGlment  of  our 
destiny  on  this  glolje,  or  c-lsewhere;  for  man,  every  man,  can 
fulfil  his  destiny,  if  he  chooses,  without  it. 

These  are  Home  few  of  the  objections  which  seem  to  lis 
conclusive  agrditst  the  views  and  schemes  of  the  Association isU. 
They  by  no  meao-t  exhaust  onr  list  of  objections ;  but  we  stop 
with  thera,  k-caiise  we  regard  them  as  amply  suflicieul  of 
themselves.  But  let  not  the  Association ists  imagine,  for  a 
moment,  boeanse  we  refuse  to  go  with  them,  that  we  are  better 
satisfied  with  the  present  conditiun  of  our  fellow-men  thjin  they 
are,  of  that  we  any  more  des)KUr  of  ite  amelioration  than  they 
dft  Whfn  we  deserted  tfie  mo\-ement  parly  and  took  refiige  in 
the  Church,  it  wms  not  liecaiiso  we  had  become  indifferent  to 
human  sutFeriiig,  or  because  wo  despaired  of  solacing  it.  Never 
did  tlie  young  enthusiast,  the  fierce  declaimer,  the  bold  radical, 
kel  more  alive  to  every  form  of  iiumau  suffering,  or  entertain  a 
stronger  hope  of  relieiHng  it,  than  we  did,  when  our  kind  Mothet 
waa  |>Ieased  to  receive  us  and  own  K  as  one  of  her  children. 
It  ia  true,  we  did  tMib«nbr«e|l>«  Cintdi  far  tfas'reww^Kt -J 
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iwcejit  thora.  She  lifis  !ier  own  method,  anJ  will  not  learn  o 
Miem  ;  tliey  must  !earn  of  her, 

I!ut  is  lier  method  adequate !  Let  us  aee.  The  men  wha 
iiave  QiaDifiHlfid,  under  tlieir  highest  forms,  the  virtues  whicli 
are  required  to  remove  all  reni  eviLi  and  to  procure  every  true 
good  of  which  men  in  this  world  are  capable,  are  uudeniably  to 
be  found  iu  the  Catliolic  Church,  and  nowhere  eke.  If  all  men 
were  like,  for  instance,  St.  Raymond  of  Pennsfort,  St,  John  of 
God,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  or  even  Fenelon,  a  great  and  good 
msn,  yet  far  below  the  standard  of  a  Catholic  Saint,  there  eould 
and  would  be  no  lack  of  the  good  desirable,  and  no  real  evij 
could  esnst  There  is  not  a  form  of  evil  in  society,  a  single  ill 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,  which  some  one  or  more  of  our  Raints  have 
not  made  provision  for  removing  or  solacing,  and  which  they 
would  not  have  removed  or  solaced,  if  they  had  been  duly 
seconded,  t^  you  must  know,  if  you  have  made  yourselves  but 
passably  acquainted  with  (he  charitable  institutions  of  the 
Cliureb,  Yet  these  saints  did  not  go  out  of  the  Church,  and 
did  but  come  up  to  that  standard  of  jierfectiou  which  she  propo- 
ses to  Jill,  and  enborts  all  her  children  to  aspire  to,  and  to 
which  all  may  attain,  by  the  j;rnce  of  God,  and  that,  too, 
without  any  change  of  the  existing  political,  bocIhI,  or  indus- 
trial order.  All  may  have,  iu  the  bosom  of  the  Church 
whatever  the  external  order,  all  the  means  needed  for  attaining 
to  the  highest  perfectjon  of  which  they  are  capable ;  and  by 
attaining  to  that  perfection,  all  is  secured  that  is  or  can  be 
desired  for  society. 

But  you  say,  all  are  not  saints.  True ;  but  whose  is  tlie  fault ! 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  political,  sodal,  or  industrial  order, 
otherwise,  these  of  whom  we  speak  could  not  hn\'e  become  saints ; 
not  the  fault  of  the  Church,  for  she  proffers  to  all  the  same 
means  and  assistance  she  extended  to  these ;  nor  precisely  the 
fttult  of  hum.sn  nature,  for  these  were  no  better  by  nature  than 
( titers  ;  and  many  of  the  saints  have  even  been  wild  and  dissolute 
it  their  youth.     All  may  not  lie  called  by  Almighty  God  to  the 
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"Villain  no  ntiriOiis  competition  ;  for  no  one  would  set  a  bigb 
value  upon  the  goods  of  this  world.  The  real  cause  of  all  the 
social  and  industrial  evils  the  Associationists  deplore,  so  far  as 
evils  they  are,  is  coveteousness,  which  is  said  to  be  the  root  of 
all  evil ;  and  coveteousness  the  Church  condemns  as  a  mortal 
sin.  Eradicate  coveteousness  from  the  heart,  and  your  reform, 
so  far  as  desirable,  is  effected ;  and  it  is  eradicated,  or  held  in 
subjection,  by  every  obedient  Catholic.  Hence,  all  that  is  needed 
is  in  the  Church ;  let  every  one  submit  to  her  and  follow  her 
directions ;  nothing  more  will  be  wanting.  All  can  submit  to 
her ;  for  God,  in  one  way  or  another,  gives  to  every  one  sufljcient 
grace  for  that,  if  it  be  not  voluntarily  resisted ;  and  she  hei*self 
is  the  medium  through  which  is  communicated  all  .the  strength 
any  one  needs  to  do  all  she  commands.  The  w^ay  to  destroy 
the  tree  of  evil  is,  to  lay  the  axe  at  the  root ;  and  this  the 
Church  does.  She  seeks  always  to  purify  the  heart,  out  of 
which  are  the  issues  of  life,  and  she  never  fails  to  do  it  in  the 
case  of  any  one  who  submits  himself  to  her  discipline. 

But,  you  reply,  there  are  evils  in  Cathohc  countries,  and  the 
result  promised  is  as  far  from  being  attained  there  as  elsewhere. 
This  is  too  strongly  expressed.  There  are  evils  in  Catholic 
countries,  but  they  are  fewer  and  of  a  more  mitigated  character 
than  in  other  countries,  and,  moreover,  diminish  always  in 
proportion  as  the  country  is  more  truly  Catholic  and  more 
exclusively  under  Catholic  influence.  This  is  evident  by 
contrasting  Italy  with  England,  Protestant  England  with  Cath- 
olic England,  or  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  they  now  are,  with 
what  they  were,  when  thoroughly  Catholic,  before  they  were 
prostrated  by  the  prevalence  of  revolutionary  and  infidel  ideas. 
M.  Briancourt  virtually  admits  as  much,  when  he  contrasts  the 
present  stste  of  things  with  that  which  formerly  existed,  before 
infidel  governments,  philosophers,  and  reformers  had  detached 
modern  sov^iety  from  the  control  of  the  Church.  Besides,  all 
io  Catholic  countries  are  not  good  Catholics;  and  the  evik 
complained  of  undeniably  spring  from  the  acts  of  those  who 
do  nut  taithfully  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Chorclu 
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If  all  comjilied,  t!ie  evils  would  be  removed.     The  Olmich  is  te  i 
be  tested,  not  by  llie  effects  of  non-corapliance,  but  by  the  cfiecta 
af  complianee.     She  is  answerable  only  for  those  who  cotanly 
with  her  demands  and  follow  her  directions.     She  cannot  force 
men  sgainst  their  will  to  comply  ;  and  you  would  be  ftmong  iho 
Gfst  to  cry  out  against  her  tyranny,  were  sbo  even  to  attempt  it  I 
The  objecdon  implied  in    the  existence  of  evils  in  Catholic 
countries  ia,  therefore*  of   no  weight.      Men  who  rejei.'t    th«   ( 
Chui'cli,  or  refuse  to  obey  her,  must  not  complain  that  she  doe»  \ 
not  make  all  men  good  Catholics, 

The  Church,  then,  ofiera  an  easy  and  effectual  method  of 
removing  all  real  evils,  and  of  securing  all  that  ia  really  good  in 
relation  even' to  our  present  euat«nce.  She  offers  a  feasible  and 
an  effi'ctua!  way  of  serving  our  fellow-men, — of  acquiring  and 
of  giving  practical  efttiet  to  the  most  unbounded  charity. 
Submit  to  the  Church,  follow  her  directions,  and  you  will  need 
nothing  more.  You  can  secure  all  yon  desire,  so  far  aa  wise  in 
your  desires,  whatever  be  the  form  of  t!ie  government  or  the 
social  or  industrial  order  under  which  you  live.  The  internal 
can  be  rectified  in  every  state  and  conditjon  of  life ;  and  wlion 
the  internal  is  right,  you  need  have  no  fears  for  the  ejiternal. 
This  is  a  speedy  way,  and  within  the  power  of  each  individual, 
without  bis  being  obli^d  to  wait  for  the  cooperation  of  his 
bi'ethren  ;  for  each  can  individuidly  submit  himself  at  any  mo- 
ment he  chooses.  It  is  an  effectual  way ;  for  the  reliance  ia  not 
on  human  weakneaa  and  instability,  but  on  the  infinito  and 
unchangeable  God. 

Let  nut  our  friends  scorn  this  way,  because  it  is  old,  simple, 
and  easy.  God's  ways  are  not  oars.  David,  to  slay  the  giant, 
chose  a  simple  sling  and  asmooih  stone  firom  the  brook,  not  the 
aruior  and  sword  of  the  king.  The  prophet  bade  the  Syrian 
simply,  "Go  wash  and  be  clean,"  God's  ways  are  alwava 
foolishness  to  human  pride  and  human  prudence;  but  whoso 
enters  tbem  finds  them  leading  to  life.  Let  not  our  friends 
Kom  this  way  through  pride.  Others  as  learned,  aa  pfailo- 
W-  li^hio,  SB  high  in  station,  as  proud  as  they,  and  wlio  noQf  >i  - 
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locked  npon  it  with  as  mucli  distrust  an.l  contempt  as  tley  can, 
bave,  lliTOUgh  graiM,  entered  it;  and  tbej' have  found  "hidden 
riches  "  which  thej  did  not  look  for,  and  which  make  at!  that 
is  promised  from  ABEociaUon,  multiplied  a  tbousaad  (Jines  into 
itself  appear  poor,  mean,  and  despicable. 
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JASUABT,    1849. 

I'Hie  handsomely  printed  volume,  has  been  sent  ua  "  froin 
the  author,"  and  we  can  da  no  less  than  acknowledge  its  recep- 
tion. It  is  filled  with  the  wild  speculations  and  demoralizing 
theories  hardly  to  be  expected  from  "  a  Woman."  In  a  literary 
point  of  view,  it  is  beneath  criticism,  but  it  bears  the  marks  of 
some  reading,  and  even  of  hard,  though  ilbdii'ected,  thinking. 
Nature  has  treated  the  author  liberally,  and  she  will  hate  much 
to  answer  for.  The  work  could  have  proceeded  only  fi'om  a 
strong  mind  and  a  corrupt  heart. 

The  work  itself  pertains  to  the  Socialistic  school,  and,  substan- 
tially, to  the  Fourieriatic  section  of  that  school.  According  to 
it,  the  human  race  began  its  career  in  ignorance  and  weakness, 
and  establish  a  false  system  of  civilization.  Modern  society, 
dating  from  the  fall  of  tho  Western  Roman  empire,  has  been 
engaged  in  a  continual  struggle  to  throw  off  that  system,  and  to 
establish  a  true  system  in  its  place.  It  has  been  engaged,  thus 
far,  in  the  work  of  demolition,  which  it  has  finally  terminated. 
It  has  preoared  the  ground  for  true  civilization,  and  the  human 
racG  now  stand  waiting,  or  did  stand  waiting  on  the  first  of 

*  England  the  Civilizer ;  ber  Hialnry  developed  in  ila  Principlea; 
with  Reference  to  the  Civilizational  Uialory  of  Modern  Europe, 
(America  inclusLve),  and  with  a  View  la  the  Dinoueuien'  of  the  Dilti- 
culties  of  the  Uour.  By  a  Womnn.  London.  Siln|ikini.  MarBhall,  Jk 
Vo.     January,  1846      l2rao.     pp    470. 


3nnvvy,  1848,  the  signal  k>  iiitroduec  it,  and  to  put  m  ^nd  Tot 
ever  tu  nil  evils,  moral,  social,  nml  |)Ljstt'nl. 

Till  old  civilization,  now  el&te,  committed  tlic  C8<'>ital  error 
of  KOigamng  religion, — ia  the  language  of  the  author,  tujxr-  , 
gtiCion, — government,  property,  and   "  the   ascendency  of  tlie  ] 
male  sex,"  or  bmily, — for  the  fmnily  cannot  subsi^   witUont  J 
thai  nacendency ; — the  now  cii'iiizatjon  will  correct  ihia  « 
ftiid  for  religion  eiibstitute  science ;  for  government,  federaljon  ; .  ] 
tor  Uw,  instinct;  for  property,  communal  wealth;  tot  fnmilj', 
lovu ;  and  for  the  ascendency  of  the  male  sex,  the  adrninialrft-  - 
tioii  of  women.     Consequently,  the  new  civilisation  is  to  be  a    . 
petliooat  civilisation,  in  which  we  must  iacluds  the  human  race 
in  lliose  genera  whicb  are  uanacd  after  the  female,  as  cows, 
geese,  docks,  hens,  Ac. 

Into  the  details  of  this  new  civilization,  or  the  means  by 
which  it  is  tu  be  introduced  and  preserved,  we  need  not  eater. 
Some  things  may  be  assumed  to  be  settled ;  if  not,  the  human 
rnce  can  settle  nothing,  and  it  is  idle  to  examine  the  chiitiis  of  a 
new  theory.  If  any  thing  can  be  settled,  it  is  that  the  man  ia 
the  head  of  the  woman, — that  she  is  for  him,  not  lie  fur  her  ; 
and  that  religion,  government,  family,  properly,  are  essential 
elements  of  all  civilization.  Without  them  man  must  aink  be- 
low the  savage,  for  in  the  lowest  savage  state  we  find,  at  least, 
Dome  reminiscences  of  them.  Any  system  which  proposes  tbcir 
abolition  or  essential  modification  is  by  that  fact  alone  condemn- 
ed, and  proved  to  deserve  no  examination.  We  do  tlie  SoeinU. 
ists  too  much  honor  when  we  consent  to  hear  and  refute  tfaeir 
dreams.  We  have  not  at  this  late  day  to  resettle  the  basis  of 
[  society,  to  seek  for  nnkno^rn  truth  in  religion  or  politics,  in  re- 
lation to  public  or  domestic,  private  or  social  life ;  we  have  no 
new  discoveries  to  make,  no  important  changes  to  introduea  f 
and  !ill  that  we  need  attempt  is  to  acertain  the  truth  which  baa 
been  known  fj-om  the  beginning,  and  to  conform  oui'selvea  to  it 
ertheless,  the  work  before  us  is  n  pregnant  sign  of  the 
times,  and  may  afford  food  for  much  useful  reflection  to  those. 
tepaied  to  digest  it.     People  who  attend  to  their  own  bu8 
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rtead  the  routine  their  fathers  trod,  and  attempt  to  difscharge  in 
peace  and  quiet  the  practical  duties  of  their  state,  Httle  suspect 
what  is  fermentinc:  in  the  heated  brains  of  this  nineteentl*  cen- 
tury.  They  know  next  to  nothing  of  what  is  going  on  around 
them.  They  look  upon  the  doctrines  contained  in  works  like 
the  one  before  us  as  the  speculations  of  a  few  insane  dreamers, 
and  are  sure  that  the  good  sense  of  mankind  will  prevent  them 
from  spreading,  And  confine  their  mischief  to  the  misguided 
individuals  who  put  them  forth.  They  regard  them  as  too  ri- 
diculous, as  too  absurd,  to  be  believed.  They  can  do  no  harm, 
and  we  need  not  trouble  our  heads  about  them.  This  is  certain- 
T  a  plausible  view  of  the  subject,  but,  unha]>pily,  there  is  nolh- 
nig  too  ridiculous  or  too  absurd  to  be  believed,  if  demanded  by 
the  dominant  spirit  or.  sentiment  of  an  age  or  country  ;  for  what 
is  seen  to  be  demanded  by  that  spirit  or  sentiment  never  ap- 
pears ridiculous  or  absurd  to  those  who  are  under  its  iniiuence. 
Nothing,  to  a  rightly  instructed  mind,  is  more  ridiculous  or 
absurd  than  the  infidelity  which  so  extensively  prevailed  in  the 
lixst  century,  and  which  under  another  form  prevails  equally  in 
this.  Yet  when  the  philosophy  which  necessarily  implied  it 
fii-st  made  its  appearance^  few  comparatively  took  the  alann, 
and  even  learned  and  sound  Churchmen  were  unable  to  per- 
suade themselves  that  there  was  any  serious  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended. When  the  philosophers  and  lit'^'-ary  men  went 
farther,  and,  developing  that  philosophy,  actually  ii.ade  free  with 
the  Scriptures,  and  even  the  mysteries  *^f  faith,  the  majority  of 
those  who  should  have  seen  what  waa  joming  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  them,  jested  at  the  incipient  increduhty  with  great  good 
humor,  felt  sure  that  no  considerable  number  of  persons  would 
proceed  so  far  as  to  deny  not  only  the  Church,  but  the  very 
existence  of  God,  and  flattered  themselves  that  the  infidehty 
which  was  manifest  would  prove  only  a  temporary  fashion,  a 
momentary  caprice,  which  w^ould  soon  become  weary  of  itself, 
and  evaporate.  Nevertheless,  all  the  while,  the  age  was  virtu- 
ally infidel,  and  thousands  of  those  who  had  persisted  in  believ- 
ing there  was  no  danger  were  themselves  but  shortly  after  driven 
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into  siile,  or  bfougbl  lo  tlie  guillotine  by  its  represenl*dve». 
The  same  tLing  o«aii-s  now  in  rogarU  to  Socialism.  The  great 
bthly  or  thnee  who  have  feidi  and  eounil  principles  look  upon  it 
BB  the  dream  of  a  few  Lwlaled  individuais,  as  anileserving  a 
inoment'd  attention,  and  think  it  a  wasle  of  time  and  brej 
ev'en  lo  caution  the  public  against  it  Yet  in  one  fiirm  or  a 
it  has  already  taken  possession  of  the  age,  has  ^rmed  itsein 
battle,  made  the  streets  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Vienna,! 
other  cities,  run  with  blood,  and  convulsed  nearly  the 
civilized  world.  It  is  organized  all  through  Europe  a: 
United  States ;  scarcely  a  book,  n  ti'act,  or  a  newspaper  is 
front  a  constantly  teeming  press,  that  does  not  &««■  i^  J 
there  is  acarcely  any  thing  else  going  tliat  can  i 
applause  from  the  people;  and  yet  we  are  told,  even  by  b 
men,  that  is  a  matter  nhich  need  excite  no  apprelie; 

Nor  is  this  tlie  worst  nspect  of  Uie  case.     Not  a  few  of  i 
who  shrink  with  horror  from  Socialism,  as  drawn  out  i 
forth  by  its  avowed  advocates,  do  themselves,  uuconsfiiool 
adopt  and  defend  the  very  principles  of  which  it  is  only  tlie 
logical  development;  nay,  not  only  adopt  and  defend    thoM__ 
jirinciples,  but  denounce,  as  behind  their  age,  as  the  enemieq 
the  [leople,  those  who  call  them  in  qnestioii.     Have  we 
selves  been  so  denounced !     If  yon  doubt  it,  read  the  c 
of  T/ie  BaHon.  Piht  on  our  review  of  Padre  Ventura's  OraM 
or  The  A/'evi  Yorh  Oomtnercial  Adverlieer's  notice  of  oar. J 
sure  of  the  Italian  Liberals  (or  their  pei'seciition  of  the  Jeq 
Of  course,  these  papers  have  no  authority  of  thdr  t 
they  echo  public  opinion,  and  tell,  as  well  as  straws  wliieli^ 
the  wind  blows.     If  the  public  condemned  in 
terms  the  "liorrible  doctrines"  w«  a  few  yeara  since  put  4 
in  an  Essny  on  the  Laboring  Claeses,  it  Las  not  condemnid^ 
through  some  of  its  leading  organs  commended,  an  artiel 
The  DUtrihvtim  of  Property,  published  in  The  JVortfc  J 
can  Reviev/  for  July,  1848,  the   most  conservative  'peMi 
eicept  our  own,  in  the  country, — which  defends  at  leti^ 
with  more  ability  than  we  otdiuarily  expect  in  tha^  ^Ofif 
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■Biy  principles  fwm  which  we  bgicallj-  derive  tliem.  We  bold 
now  in  utter  deteatalion  tbe  doctrines  of  the  Essay  referred  to 
mid  which  raised  a  terrible  clnnior  ngtunst  ua  tiiroujrhoiil  the 
country ;  hut  we  proved,  in  our  defeni*,  and  no  one  has  jet,  lo 
our  knowledge,  ventured  to  inaiiitnin  the  contrary,  tliiiC  thusn 
doctrines  were  only  legitininte  eoncluaions  from  the  Protestant 
and  democratic  jireraiaes  held  by  the  great  body  of  our  eountry- 
iticn,  and  by  what  they  do  and  tinist  regard  as  the  more  en- 
lightened poition  of  mankind.  In  fact,  a  veiy  common  objec- 
tion to  us  was,  that  we  were  ahead  of  the  age,  that  i»,  drew  the 
conclusions  before  the  peo|jle  were  ready  to  receive  them.  We 
did  but  reason  logically  trom  the  principlea  ws  had  inibibi'd 
from  public  opinion,  from  genernl  literature,  and  the  practical 
teachings  of  tliosc  we  bad  been  accustomed  from  our  childhood 
to  hear  mentioned  with  honor,  and  had  been  required  to  revere, 

priudples,  which  we  had  never  heard  questioned,  and  never 

lught  of  questioning,  UU  we  iindei'took  to  exjilatn  to  onr- 
Mlves  the  universal  outcry  which  tad  been  raised  a^inst  us. 
As  we  found  our  countrymen  saying  two  and  two,  we  thought 
we  might  innocently  add,  two  and  two  make/our,  and  complete 
the  propoeitjon.  We  were  wrong,  not  in  our  logic,  but  in  our 
principles.  We  had  trusted  tbe  age;  we  had  conlided  in  its 
maxims,  and  received  them  aa  axioms.  As  the  mists  cleared 
away,  as  tlie  gloss  of  novelty  wore  off,  and  tha  excitement  of 
self-defence  subsided,  we  saw  the  horrible  nature  of  the  doc- 
trines we  had  put  forth,  and  recoiled,  not  only  from  them,  but 
from  tlie  principles  of  which  they  were  tlie  necessary  logical 
development.  But  the  age  has  not  followed  our  example.  The 
great  body  of  the  people  continue  to  adiiere  to  tlioee  principles, 
and  will  not  siifTer  Uiem  tu  be  questioned. 

No  doubt,  the  majority  of  numbers  are  as  yet  unprepared  la 
lopl  Sooalism  aa  develojied  by  Owen,  Fourier,  Saint-Simon, 

ibet,  Proudhon,  or  by  "  A  Woman  "  in  tlie  work  before  us ; 
but  no  man  who  has  studied  the  age  can,  if  he  have  any  loler- 
Able  powers  of  genernlizalion,  doubt  tliat  Suciiilistic  principiet 
lire  lligae  .now  all. but  universally  adopted.    Tk'iy  are  at  the  bot- 
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giing  to  carry  it  farther  and  farther,  and  have  al  length  carried 
it  to  the  borders,  if  not  into  the  regions,  of  nihility.  The  evill 
remain,  nay,  every  day  increase,  and  each  day  a  new  party 
rises  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  most  advanced  sect,  and  demands 
a  further  advance. 

In  the  political  world  we  see  the  same  thing.  Revolution  hfe 
followed  revolution,  and  no  political  reform  goes  far  enough  to 
satisfy  its  friends.  In  the  last  century,  revolutions  were  politi- 
cal^ and  had  for  their  object  the  establishment  of  political  equal- 
ity, or  democracy.  It  was  soon  seen  that  political  equality 
answers  no  purpose  where  there  is  social  inequality.  A  writer, 
who  could  speak  with  as  much  authority  on  this  subject  as  any 
of  our  contemporaries,  thus  expressed  himself  in  1841 : — 

uut  democracy  as  a  form  of  government,  poUt'cal  democ- 
racy, as  we  call  it,  could  not  be  the  term  of  popular  aspiration.  * 
Regarded  in  itself,  without  reference  to  any  thing  ulterior,  it  is 
no  better  than  the  aristocratic  form  of  governnient,  or  even  the 
monarchical.  Universal  suffrage  and  eligibihty,  the  expression 
of  perfect  equality  before  the  state,  and  which  with  us  are  nearly 
realized,  unless  viewed  as  means  to  an  end,  are  not  worth  con- 
tending for.  What  avails  it,  that  all  men  are  equal  before  the 
state,  if  they  must  stop  there?  If  under  a  democracy,  aside 
from  mere  politics,  men  may  be  as  unequal  in  their  sociiil  condi- 
tion as  under  other  forms  of  government,  wherein  consists  the 
boasted  advantages  of  your  democracy  ?  Is  all  possible  good 
summed  up  in  suflfrage  and  eligibility  ?  Is  the  millennium 
i-ealized,  when  every  man  may  vote  and  be  voted  for  ?  Yet  this 
is  all  that  political  democracy,  reduced  to  its  simplest  elements, 
proposes.  Political  democracy,  then,  can  never  satisfy  the  pop- 
ular mind.  This  democracy  is  only  one  step — »a  necessary  step 
— in  its  progress.  Having  realized  equality  before  the  state 
the  popular  mind  passes  naturally  to  equality  before  society.  Ii 
seeks  and  accepts  political  democracy  only  as  a  means  to  social 
democracy  ;  and  it  cannot  iaW  to  attempt  to  realize  equality  in 
men's  social  condition,  when  it  has  once  realized  equahty  in 
their  political  condition." — The  Boston  Quarterly  BevieWy  J Skn- 

oary,  1841,  pp.  113,  114. 
Political  democracy  leaves  the  principal  social  evils  unred 


ed,  and  the  causes  wliich  led  the  reform  tfaus  far  rcmnin  in  all 
tbnir  force  to  carry  it  still  farther.  Hence  we  see  in  the  present 
century  tUe  same  party  which  in  the  last  demanded  political 
democracy  attempting  tbroughout  nenrly  the  nholer  civilized 
world  B,  series  of  revolutions  in  favor  of  social  demoeraoy.  The 
leaders  in  the  late  Frenelt  Revolution  tell  you  that  it  was  a  so- 
dal  revolution  they  sought,  and  that  it  waa  this  fact  vvliich  dis- 
tinguished it  from  tiie  Hevolution  of  1TS9.  lu  Italy  and  Get 
many  two  revolutions  are  going  on  at  once,  a  political  ravu 
tion  and  a  Bocial  revolution.  Young  Italy  is  aocialislie;  son 
Young  Germany;  and  it  was  its  socialistic  character  tliM,  g 
to  the  movement  of  Honge  and  his  associate  its  atgnific 
and  its  moderate  success.  The  ritce,  modem  philosophers  t 
ns,  is  progressive^  and  in  a  certain  sense  Ave  concede  it, 
tends  invariably  to  reach  the  end  implied  in  the  prin<^pUB.i 
adopts  or  the  impulse  it  has  received,  and  that  tendency  is 
Belf-arrested.  Its  progress  towai'ds  tliat  end  is  iri'esisdbtfi ;  am 
when  it  happens  to  be  downward,  as  at  present,  ii  is  fearfully 
rapid,  and  becomes  more  feaifully  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance it  decends. 

The  only  possible  remedy  is,  not  declamation  against  the  hot 
rible  results,  the  pernicious  conclusions,  at  which  the  poptiM 
mind  arrives, — the  resource  of  weak  men, — but  the  correctiq 
of  the  popular  premises  and  recalling  the  people  to  sound  fill 
principles.  Once  concede  that  even  political  equality  is 
hh  object  worth  seeking,  you  must  concede  that  so<ml  equal 
is  also  a  good ;  and  social  equality  is  necessarily  the  annibil^ 
tjon  of  religion,  government,  property,  and  family.  Tlie  same 
principle  which  would  justily  ti.?  Moderate  KepublicatiB  of 
France  in  dethroning  the  king  would  justify  M.  Proudlion  in 
making  war  ou  property,  declaring  every  rich  man  a  robber,  and 
seeking  to  esterminatu  the  bourgeoUU,  as  tlieae  have  already 
exterminated  llie  nobility.  There  is  do  stopping- jilace  "hetwena 
legitimacy — whether  roounrchieal  or  republican  legitimacy — 
and  the  most  ultra  Socialism.  Once  in  the  career  of  politiol 
fofctna, — we  say  political,  not  aiJtniniMfatiw^  refonM,— 
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plerlged  lo  pursue  it  to  ila  last  results.  Wa  are  misetalila 
cowards,  or  worse,  if  we  shrink  from  the  legitimate  deductions 
from  our  own  premises.  There  is  not  a  meaner  sin  than  the  tin 
of  iucousequence, — a  sin  against  oar  own  rational  nature  which 
distinguishes  us  from  the  mere  animal  world.  If  we  adopt  the 
Socialistic  premises,  we  must  go  on  with  the  Socialists  in  theii 
career  of  destruction ;  nity,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  do  so,  or 
Btrew  the  battle-field  with  our  dead  bodies.  If  we  recoil  from 
the  Sodfllistic  conclusions,  we  must  reexamine  our  own  premises, 
and  reject  distinctly,  unreaervedly,  and  heroically  every  Social- 
istic principle  we  may  have  unwittingly  adopted,  every  Social- 
istic  tendency  we  may  have  unintentionally  cherished. 

The  people,  it  is  well  known,  do  not  discriminate,  do  not  per- 
ceive, until  il  is  too  lat/},  the  real  nature  and  tendency  of  their 
principles.  They  mix  up  truth  and  falsehood,  and  can  ha^^Iy 
ever  be  made  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  They 
adopt  principles  which  appear  to  them  sound  and  wholesome, 
and  which  under  a  certain  aspect  are  so,  and,  unconscious  of 
aiming  at  what  is  destructive,  they  ]ilace  no  confidence  in  any 
who  toll  them  they  expose  themselves  to  danger.  They  see  no 
connection  between  their  principles  and  the  conclusiuns  against 
which  we  warn  them,  and  which  they  at  present,  as  well  as  we, 
perhaps  view  with  horror;  they  therefore  conclude  that  the  con- 
nection we  asaert  is  purely  imaginary,  that  we  ourselves  are  de- 
ceived, or  have  some  sinister  purpose  in  asserting  it;  that  we 
are  wedded  to  the  past,  in  love  with  old  abuses,  because,  per- 
haps, we  profit,  or  hope  to  profit,  by  them ;  that  we  do  not  un- 
4i,3up^  *"""  "^i  ^'^  narrow  and  contracted  in  our  views,  with 
DO'-Tove  or  respect  for  the  poonast  and  most  numerous  class. 
In  a  word,  they  set  us  down  as  rank  conservatives  or  arlstocral* 
No  age  ever  comprehends  itself,  and  the  people,  following  its 
dominant  spirit,  can  never  give  an  account  of  their  own  princi- 
ples. Tliey  never  trace  them  out  to  their  last  results,  and  are 
nnabie  to  follow  the  chain  of  reasoning  by  which  horrible  con- 
sequences are  linked  to  premises  which  aj^pear  to  them  initooefit 
y  iwtCT  te^^itbor  they  are  going.     Democratic  philos* 
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phers  ttieirip^h'es  lei!  lis  as  tnufh,  sn(!  defend  llifir  dodriiie^ 
thi?  ground  that  the  people  sire  directed  by  divine  instincts  s 
3!)fly  a  wisdiirn  which  is  not  thoir  own.  To  tliis  eSeet  we  n 
quote  the  writer  already  cited,  and  who,  on  this  puint,  t 
atiiong  the  more  moderate  of  liis  dies.  In  an  article  on  J*^l 
oiophtj  and  Common  Sense,  whicli  hac'.  the  honor  to  be  ( 
mended  by  Victor  Cousin,  he  says : — 

"Philosophy  is  not  needed  by  the  mafises;   but  tbey  ^ 
Beparate  themselves  from  the  masses,  and  who  believe  that 
masses  are  entirely  dependent  un  them  for  tmth  and  virtue,  n 
it,  in  order  to  bring  them  back  and  liind  thi-m  agnin  to  om^ 
eal  Humanity.     And  they  need  it  now,  and  in  tliis  eoo 
perhaps,  as  much  as  ever.     The  world  is  filled  with  eoni not 
The  masseas  are  heaving  and  rolling,  tike  a^  mighty  ri 
with   recent  rains,  and   snows  dissolving   on   the    niountH 
onward  to  a  distant  and  unknown  ocean.      There   i 
among  us,  who  stand  awe-struck,  who  stand  amAKed.      Wl| 
means  this  heaving  and  onward  rolling!     Wliicher  tend  t 
miglity  masses  of  human  beings!     Will  Ibey  sweep  awHj;  e\q 
fixture,  every  house  and  bare,  every  markof  eiviliwition  !      WKc 
will  they  end  ?     In  what  will  they  end  ?     Shall  wo  niab  b«q 
them  and  attempt  to  stay  their  jirt^ress  1     Or  shall  we  falljj 
tlieir  ranks  and  on  with  them  to  their  goal?     'Fall  into-q 
rauka  ;  be  not  afraid  ;  be  not  startled  ;  a  divine  instinct  i 
and   niovei  mrnard  thai  heaving  and  roiling  mait ;  KoA  't 
less  and  destructive  as  it  may  seem  to  yon,  ye  onlookei%^ 
normal  and  holy,  purauing  a  straight  and  harmless  direcUot 
lo  the  union  of  Man  with  God.'     So  anawei's  philosopbr,  and  1 
is  its  glory.     The  frienjsef  ITiLiuauity  need  philosophy,  mJ 
means  of  legitimatinff  the  cause  of  the  people,  of  F^'^j^J'E;  V 
it  is  the  right,  and  the  duty,  of  every  man  to  bina-^#^^^ 
that  cause,  and  to  maintain  it  in  good  report  and  in  *i%^jfl 
in  life  and  in  death.     They  need  it,  that  they  mi"  ■^-* 
these  conservatives,  who  are  frightened  almost  out  o 
Bt  the  movements  of  the  masses,  and  who  are  denouncing  I 
in  no  meaBurctl  terms,  that  these  movements  are  from  Grod,  | 
tbat  Ihev  who  war  against  tbem  are  warring  against  troth,  < 
God,  and  Humanity.     They  need  it,  that  they  may  no  1 
be  oliligcd  to  ninke  apologies  for  th«r  devotion  to  tbe  s 
(heir  democriitic  pympathies  and  tendencies.      They  wl 
Bcuted  for  righteousness"  sake,  who  are  loaded  with  rft|* 


Cor  Iheir  fidelity  to  truth  and  duty,  wUo  are  all  but  cast  out  of 
tlie  pale  tif  Humanity,  becauae  they  see,  love,  and  pursne 
Ilnraanity's  true  interests, — Ihey  need  it,  that  they  may 
jompreheiid  the  cause  of  the  opposition  they  meet,  forgive 
their  enemies,  silonce  the  gninsayer,  and  give  to  him  that 
asks  it  a  reason  for  the  liope  that,  is  in  them.     The  friends  ot 

tirogress,  here  and  everywhere,  need  it,  that,  having  vindicated, 
eg;itjmal«cl  prc^fresa,  as  philosopiiei's,  they  may  go  ioto  the 
saloons,  the  universities,  the  halls  of  legislation,  the  pulpit,  and 
abroad  among  the  people,  and  preach  it,  witli  the  dignity  and 
the  authority  of  the  prophet" —  The  Boston  Qvarterly  Revkw, 
January,  1838,  pp.  101,  105. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  this  ground,  or  give  up  democracy, 
which  Mr.  Bancroft  defines  "Eternal  Justice  ruUng  through  the 
people,"  as  wholly  indefensible ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
popular  TOuvomenta  are  Wind,  and  that  in  them  the  people  are 
borne  onward  whither  they  see  not,  and  by  a  force  they  com- 
prehend not.  Heuoe  it  is  easy  to  undet'staud,  that,  letaining  in 
their  memories  traces  of  former  instruclJoua,  they  may  recoil 
with  horror  from  the  last  conaeqnences  of  Socialism,  and  yet  bo 
intent  only  on  developing  Socialistic  tendencies,  and  crushing 
all  opposition  to  them. 

Socialism  is,  moi'eover,  presented  in  a  form  admirably  adapted 
to  deceive  the  people,  and  to  secure  their  support.  It  comes  in 
Christian  guise,  and  seeks  to  express  itself  in  the  language  of 
the  Gospel.  Men  whom  this  age  delights  to  honor  hare  called 
our  blessed  Lord  "  the  Father  of  Democracy,"  and  not  few  or 
insignificant  are  those  who  tell  ua  that  he  was  "  the  first  Social- 
ist" In  this  country,  the  late  Dr.  CLnnning  took  the  lead  in 
reducing  the  Goa|>el  to  Socialism  ;  and  in  France,  the  now  fallen 
Abbe  de  la  Menuais,  condemned  by  Gregory  the  Sixteenth,  of 
immortal  memory,  was  the  first,  we  believe,  who  labored  to 
establish  the  identity  of  Socialism  and  Christianity.  Wo  gave 
in  another  place,  in  1840,  a  brief  notice  of  his  liews  on  this 
point,  which  it  may  not  be  uninstruclive  to  reproiluee : 

"  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  Abbe  de  la  Mennafa*! 
doetiiite  of  liberty  ie  iu-  wimectiae  mtb  nJ^pm.     i*  )»<-«#. 
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Ifotten  Gospel,  whicli  waa  glad  tidings  to  the  jioor,  Hiid  dand 


low  the  example  of  Jesus,  wiiom  t 


people  heard 


gkdly,  and  whom  the  people's  masters  crucified  betweeL  Iwo 
thieves.  He  speaks  out  for  freedom,  the  broadest  freedom,  not 
in  the  tones  of  the  infidel  scoffer,  but  in  the  nnme  of  God, 
Chiist,  and  man,  and  with  the  authority  of  a  prophet.  Hia 
'  Words  of  a  Believer'  has  had  no  parallel  since  tiie  days  of 
Jeremiah.  It  is  at  once  a  prophecy,  a  curae,  a  hymn,  fraught 
with  deep,  terrible,  and  joyful  meaning.  It  is  the  doom  of  llio 
tyrant,  and  the  jubilee-Bhout  of  the  oppressed.  We  know  of 
no  work  in  which  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  is  more  &ith- 
fully  represented.  It  proclaims. '  Blessed  are  the  poor,  for  tliuin 
is  the  kingdom  of  lieaven ;'  and  woe  unUi  the  rich  oppreaiwr, 
the  royal  spoiler,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hj'pocntes,  who 
bind  heavy  burdens  and  lay  them  on  men's  shoulders,  while 
they  themselves  will  not  move  them  with  one  of  their  fingers," 
^-—The  Boston  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1840,  pp.  117,  119. 

^^^It  may  not  be  amiss  to  place  by  the  side  of  this  bold  com- 
^Hwndatioii  of  the  Words  of  a  Believer,  the  judgment  pronounced 
^T|ion  that  book  and  its  doctrines  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  in 
his  Encyclical  Letter,  dated  June,  1S34,  which  we  find  in  the 
Pieces  justificative^,  published  by  M.  de  la  Mennaia  at  the  end 
^^  his  volume  entitled,  Afaires  de  Rome,  Bruxelles,  1337  : 

^^B"  Horruimua  sane,  venerabiles  Fratres,  vel  ei  primo  oculorum 
^Ratutu,  auctoiisque  cxcitatem  miseratj  iutelleximus,  quonam 
^^aentia  prorurapnt,  quie  non  secundum  Deura  sit,  aed  secundum 
mundi  elementa.  Enimvoro  contra  fidem  sua  ilia  declaralJona 
Eolemniter  dalam,  captiosissiraia  ipse  ut  plurimum  verborura, 
fictionumque  involucris  oppugnandsni,  evertendamque  auscepit 
catholidim  doctrinam,  quam  memoratis  nostris  litteris,*  turn  de 
debita  erga  potentates  subjectione,  turn  de  arcenda  a  populis 
exitioea  indifferentismi  contagione,  deque  freois  injidendis  eva- 
ganti  opinionum  sermouumque  iicenti£,tum  dcmum  de  dam- 
nan  da  omnimodo  conseientiie  libertate,  teterriraaque  societatum, 
vel  ex  cujuscumque  &lss  religionis  cultoribus,  m  sacrte  et 
mbliete  rei  perniciem  eonflatarum  conspiratione,  pro  auetoritata 
ijimilitati  nostrsa  tradita  definivinius. 

__  t  sane  animus  ea  perlegere,  quibus  ibidem  auctor 

nluin    quodlibet    fidelitatis   subjectionisque   erga   pnndpea 

a  Eneyclica,  Auguit  IS,  1SS9. 
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'Bi  jain  ab  Eccleaia  iirMse'tini  in  Valdpnaibua,  Wielefitis, 
Uussltis,  aliiaqjij  id  generis  bicreticis  damnntas  conlinentem, 
reprobaiiiua,  diriinamus,  ac  pro  reprntiato  et  dutunato  in  perpo- 
tuum  haberi  volitmiis,  aLque  deceritiniua. 

"  Veatrum  uuno  erit,  venerubilea  Fratres,  nostris  hisce  mnudatJB, 
qiiffi  re)  et  sncrffietcivilis  saiuaetiacolumitas,  neeessario  efflagitat, 
omni  contentioni  obaeciindare,  Tie  scriptam  Ltiiis  modi  e  laubris  ad 
exitium  emiasum  eo  fiat  perntcio^iua,  quo  niagis  vciante  novitaCia 
)ibidini  velificatur,  et  lute  ut  cancer  eerpit  in  popull'i.  Muiieris 
vestria  sit,  urgere  aanain  de  tanto  boc  negotio  doclrinam,  vafri- 
tiamque  aovatorum  patefaoero,  acn'ui^ue  pro  Chriatiaiii  Gragis 
custodia  vigilare,  ut  sludiiim  religionis,  pictas  Hctioniim,  [lax 

|||ublica  fl<H«iint  et  aiigeantur  feliciter.  Id  aane  a  ^'estl'H  fide, 
ft  ab  impensa  vestra  pro  cominuni  bono  inatantia  lidunter  ope- 
limur,  ut,  eo  juvante  qni  [Ukter  eat  luminuin,  gratulomtir  (dicimus 
Aim  S.  Cypriano)^iMe  intellecHm  erroTem.  et  retmum,  et  idea 
^oatratu7a,  quia  aiptilum,  atque  ilclectum." — pp.  56-82. 
We  hope  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Fatber  will  weigh  as 
inucli  with  our  readers  as  tbat  of  the  Editor  of  The  Boston 
Quarterly  Review.  We  bad  for  a  time  Ibe  unenviable  honor 
of  being  ranked  ourselves  among  those  who  attempted  here  and 
elsewhere  to  translate  Christianity  into  Socialism.     There  are, 

I  perhaps,  yet  living,  persons  who  remember  the  zeal  and  perae- 
rerance  with  which  we  preached,  in  Ihe  narne  of  the  Gospel, 
tlie  mos£  damnable  radicalism.  We  cite  a  few  ]>nragraplis  from 
Ui  essay  entitled  Democracj  of  Christianity,  published  in  The 
Boston  Quarterly  Reoieie,  October,  1B3R. 
mill 


'        this 


In  a  civil  and  political  sense,  we  cannot  discover  that  the 
Church  regards  ChrialJanity  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a 
curb,  a  bit,  a  restraint,  a,  means  by  which  the  people  may  M  kept 
in  order  and  in  submission  to  their  masters.  The  clergy,  under 
this  point  of  view,  are  a  sort  of  constabulatory  force  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  police,  and  meeting-houses  a  substitute  for  police 
~  i.honseB  of  correction,  and  penitentiaries.  Far  be  it  from 
deny  the  great  worth  of  Christianity  in  this  respect  We 
acknowledge  the  virtues  of  the  Charch,  as  an  agent  of  the  po- 
Kce ;  but  we  hope  we  may  be  allowed  to  believe  tbat  Christian- 
ity requires  the  Church  to  posaesa  other  and  far  higlier  virtues. 
Q  should  not  merely  keep  the  people  in  subjection  to  an  ordei 
rf  Uiingn  which  la,  but  fire  them  with  the  spirit  and  the  enei^ 
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pie  than  atbeinin  itselfi  A  people,  ivgiirdiiig  iLsvIt'  ns  inlidi'i, 
)  worat  plight  possible  to  pursiiB  tlie  work  of  Kocial  re- 
[  jfioernlKm.  It  U  tiien  deprived  of  tlie  hiillowed  and  liHllowitig 
'  iuflueoee  and  guidance  of  tlie  religious  setitiinent ;  and  it  enti 
h«r<llj  fail  lo  become  diaordorly  in  tlia  pursuit  of  order,  anil  to 
Snd  license  instiiad  of  liberty,  and  aiiarcby  inatratd  of  a  ponular 
government.  For  its  owu  suke,  then,  and  for  the  sake  of  Irber- 
Cy  alao,  the  Churub  should  break  its  league  with  tlie  despots 
and  join  with  the  people,  and  give  ihein  its  purifying  and  en- 
nobling influence, 

"  The  Church  must  do  tbisor  die.  Already  is  it  losing  its 
hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Everywhere  is  there  PCim- 
plaint  of  men's  want  of  interest  in  rdigion  ;  everywhere'is  tborri 
I  need  of  most  extraordinary  efforts,  and  various  and  powerful 
L  machinery,  to  bring  people  into  the  Churub,  and  few  ate 
'brought  in,  save  women  and  children.  The  pulpit  has  ccitsed 
to  be  n  power.  Its  voice  no  longer  charms  or  kindles.  It  ends 
no  echo  in  Ihe  universal  heart.  Sermons  are  thought  to  be 
dull  and  vapid ',  and  when  they  call  forth  applause,  it  is  the 
preacher  that  wins  it,  not  the  cause  he  pleads.  Are  we  at  any 
loss  to  account  for  this  J  The  old  doctrines,  the  old  luaxinis, 
t  the  old  exiiortations,  the  aid  topics  of  discussion,  which  the  der* 
,  gy  judge  it  thar  duty  to  reproduce,  are  not  those  which  now 
ino!t  interest  the  people.  The  dominant  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple ia  not  what  it  was.  Onoe  it  was  thought  that  the  earth  was 
smitten  with  a  curae  from  God,  and  happiness  was  no  more  lo 
be  looked  for  cm  it  than  front  it  Then  all  thoughts  turned  to 
another  world,  and  the  chief  inquiry  was,  how  to  secure  it.  To 
save  the  soul  from  hell  hearafter  was  then  the  one  thing  need- 
fiil ;  and  the  preacher,  who  could  show  how  that  was  to  be 
done  and  heaven  secured,  was  sure  to  be  listened  to.  It  ia  dif- 
ferent now.  Men  think  less  of  escaping  hell,  have  less  fear  of 
the  Devil,  more  &ith  in  the  possibility  of  improvinj^their  earth- 
ly condition,  and  are  more  in  earnest  to  extinguish  the  lires  of 
that  hall  which  has  been  burning  here  ever  since  the  fall.  Tliii 
Church  must  conform  to  the  new  state  of  things.  She  cannot 
bring  back  the  last  Yesterday  never  returns.  If  she  would 
have  her  voice  responded  to,  she  must  speak  in  tones  that  shnll 
harmonize  with  the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  age.  She  musl 
preach  demoeracy.  and  then  will  she  wake  an  echo  in  ev^y 
heart,  and  call  forth  a  response  from  the  depths  of  the  i: 
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fisherman,  or  the  vilest  slave,  and  become  less  worthy  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  lieaven  than  publicans  and  harlots.  Thoir  robes 
and  widened  phylacteries,  their  loud  pretentions,  their  wealth, 
rank,  refinement,  influence,  do  not  deceive  him.  He  s^es  the 
hollow  heart  within  them,  the  whited  sep\  ^chres  they  are,  full 
of  dead  men's  bones  and  all  manner  of  jncleanness,  vessels 
merely  washed  on  the  outside,  all  filthy  within,  and  he  de- 
nounces them  in  terms  too  terrible  to  be  repeated.  Here  was 
the  secret  of  his  power.  The  great,  the  honored,  the  respecta- 
ble, the  aristocracy,  social  or  religious,  beheld  in  him  a  fearful 
denouncer  of  their  oppressions,  a  ruthless  unveiler  of  their  hid- 
den deformity ;  while  the  poor,  the  '  common  people,'  saw  in 
him  a  friend,  an  advocate,  a  protector,  ay,  an  avenger. 

*' Jesus  declared  that  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him, 
because  he  was  anointed  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor ; 
and  he  gave,  when  asked  by  the  disciples  of  John,  the  fact,  that 
the  Gospel  was  preached  to  the  poor,  as  one  of  the  principal 
proofs  of  his  Messiahship.  He  chose  his  disciples  from  the  low- 
est ranks  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  they  were  the  common  peo- 
ple who  heard  him  gladly.  Was  he  not  a  prophet  from  God 
to  the  masses  ?  Was  he  a  pro]>het  to  them  merely  because  he 
prepared  the  way  for  their  salvation  hereafter?  Say  it  not. 
The  earth  he  came  to  bless  ;  on  the  earth  he  came  to  establish 
a  kingdom  ;  and  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  should  not  fail  nor 
be  discouraged  till  he  had  set  judgment, — justice, — in  the  earth 
and  the  isles  waited  for  his  law.  He  was  to  bring  forth  victory 
unto  truth.  In  his  days  the  earth  was  to  be  blest ;  under  his 
reign  all  the  nations  were  to  be  at  peace ;  the  sword  was  to  be 
beaten  into  the  ploughshare  and  the  spear  into  the  pruning-hook ; 
and  war  was  to  be  no  more.  The  wolf  and  the  lamb  were  to 
lie  down  together,  and  they  were  not  to  hurt  or  destroy  in  all 
the  holy  mountain  of  the  Lord.  The  wilderness  was  to  rejoice 
and  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  the  solitary  place  was  to  be  glad. 
Every  man  was  to  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  with  none 
to  molest  or  to  make  afraid.  On  the  earth  was  he  to  found  a 
new  order  of  things,  to  bring  round  the  blissful  ages,  and  to 
give  to  renovated  man  a  fortaste  of  heaven.  It  was  here,  then, 
the  millions  were  to  be  blessed  with  a  heaven,  as  well  as  here- 
after." *— pp.  464-469. 

*The  Christian  reader  will  njt  fail  to  perceive  that  the  writer  here, 
in  his  blindness,  takes  precisely  the  view  which  was  taken  by  the  e9X» 
nal  Jeivs,  for  which  they  were  cursed.     Truly,  there  is  nothing  nen 
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^^Ppetween  CUrbtianity  and  the  Church,  clmming  for  itself  tb« 
mitliority  and  imraeoae  poiiiilarity  of  tlie  Goapcl,  denouncing 
Clirisfianity  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  discarding  the  Bible  in 
the  name  of  the  Bible,  and  defying  God  in  the  name  of  God, 

IBociahsm  conceals  from  the  ttndiscriminating  multitude  its  true 
l^inpacter,  and,  appealing  to  the  dominant  eentiineut  of  the  age 
Smd  to  aome  of  our  strongest  natural  inclinations  and  passions, 
5t  assertd  itself  with  terrific  power,  and  rolls  on  in  its  career  of 
'devastation  and  death  with  a  force  that  human  beings,  in  them- 
•elves,  are  impotent  to  resist.  Men  are  a^imiiatt^d  to  it  by  al! 
thu  power  of  their  own  nature,  and  by  nil  their  reverence  for 
religion.  Their  very  Biith  and  charity  are  perverted,  and  their 
noblest  sympathies  and  their  sublimest  hojies  are  made  snb- 
servient  ta  their  basest  pa'^ious  and  their  most  grovelling 
propensities.  Here  is  the  secret  of  the  sti'engtli  of  Sodalism, 
and  here,  is  the  principal  source  of  its  danger. 

The  open  denial  of  Christianity  is  not  now  to  be  dreaded ; 

»tiie  incredulity  of  the  last  century  is  now  in  bad  taste,  and  can 
iworlt  only  under  disguise.     All  the  particular  heresies  which 
lumau  pride  or  human  perversity  could  invent  are  now  effete 
,'  or  nn fashionable.     Every  article  in  the  Creed  has  l>een  aucceas- 

ivftly  denied,  and  the  work  of  denial  can  go  no  farther.  The 
tUlcmpt  to  found  a  new  sect  on  the  denial  of  any  particular  arti- 
K«1b  of  faith  would  now  only  cover  its  anthorii  witii  ridicule. 
i  age  laughs  at  Protestantism,  and  scoms  wectarism.  The 
Bpirit  that  works  in  the  children  of  disobedience  must,  therefore, 
5  Christian,  more  Christian  than  Christianity  itaelt 
ind  not  only  Christian,  but  Catholic.  It  can  manifest  itself 
iw,  and  gain  ftiends,  only  by  acknowledging  the  Church  and 
'fill  Catholic  symbols,  and  substituting  for  the  divine  and  heavenly 
sense  in  which  they  have  hitherto  be«n  nnderstood  a  hnroan 
lud  earthly  senfie.  Henc«  the  religious  character  which  Social- 
iam  attempts  to  wear.  It  rejects  in  name  no  Catholic  eymbol; 
it  only  rejectfi  the  Catholic  sense.  If  it  finds  fault  with  tha 
MctQaL  Church,  it  is  because  ahe  is  not  truly  Catholic,  does  not 
i  henett  does  not  compr'^hen  j  the  profound  sense  id 
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lion  of  the  state,  is  election,  tlio  first  basij  i  f  the  Christiaix 
comniiinity. 

"  What,  again,  do  the  people  wish  ?  What  do  they  demand  f 
Th'»  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  masses,  everywhere  so  full  of 
suffering;  laws  for  the  protection  of  labor,  whence  may  result 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  general  wealth;  that  the 
few  shall  no  longer  exercise  an  exclusive  influence  for  their  own 
j>rofit  in  the  administration  of  the  hiterests  of  all ;  that  a  legis- 
lation which  has  no  bounds,  the  everhisting  refuge  of  privilea:e, 
which  it  in  vain  attempts  to  disguise  under  lying  names,  shall 
no  longer,  on  every  side,  drive  the  poor  back  into  their  misery ; 
that  the  goods,  destined  by  the  Heavenly  Father  for  all  his  chil- 
dren, shall  become  accessible  to  all ;  that  human  fraternity  shall 
cease  to  be  a  mockery,  and  a  word  without  meaning.  In  sho»;t, 
suscitated  by  God  to  pronounce  the  final  judgment  upon  th.-^ 
old  social  order,  they  have  summoned  it  to  appear,  and  recalling 
the  ages  which  have  crumbled  away,  they  have  said  to  it,  *  I 
was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  not  to  eat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye 
gave  me  not  to  drink ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not 
in;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  not;  sick  and  in  prison,  and  ye 
did  not  visit  me.'  I  interrogate  you  on  the  law.  Respond. 
And  the  old  social  order  is  silent,  for  it  has  nothing  to  answer ; 
and  it  raises  its  hand  against  the  people  whom  God  has  ap- 
pointed to  judge  it.  But  what  can  it  do  against  the  people, 
and  against  God  ?  Its  doom  is  registered  on  high,  and  it  will 
not  be  able  to  efface  it  with  the  blood  which,  for  a  brief  period, 
it  is  permitted  to  shed. 

"  We  cannot,  then,  but  recognize  in  what  is  passing  umler 
our  eyes  the  action  of  the  Christian  principle,  which,  having 
for  long  ages  presided  almost  exclusively  over  individual  life, 
seeks  now  to  produce  itself  under  a  more  general  and  peifect 
form,  to  incarnate  itself,  so  to  speak,  in  social  institutions, — the 
second  phase  of  its  development,  of  which  only  the  first  labor 
as  yet  appears.  Something  itistinctive  and  irresistible  pushei 
the  people  in  this  direction.  The  few  have  taken  possession  of 
the  earth ;  they  have  taken  possession  of  it  by  wresting  from 
all  others  even  the  smallest  part  of  the  common  heritage ;  and 
the  people  will  that  men  live  as  brothers  according  to  the 
.Divine  commandment.  They  battle  for  justice  and  charity; 
they  battle  for  the  doctrine  which  Jesus  Christ  came  to  preach 
ti>  die  world,  and  which  will  save  it  in  spite  of  the  poweis  of 
the  world." — Affaires  de  Borne,  pp.  319-321, 


D  Tini  cflmtcH. 


with  the  Gospel,  Resist  nature.     Placing  our  good  in  tiie  naliira. 

I  order,  it  neoeaaarily  reBtiicla  it  ta  tcmporHl  goods,  the  only  good 
the  order  of  nature  can  give.     For  it,  then,  evil  ia  to  want  tein- 

I  poral  goods,  and  good  is  to  possees  tbem.  But,  in  this  Bciiiie, 
Til  is  not  remedinble  or  good  atttunable  by  individual  effort. 
We  depend  on  nature,  which  may  resist  ua,  and  on  the  conduct 
of  others,  which  escapes  our  control.     Uence  the  necessity  o 

i  Bocial  organization,  in  order  to  harmonize  the  intereats  of  di 
vith  the  interest  of  each,  and  to  enable  each  by  the  union  cf 

1  nil  to  corapo!  Nature  to  yield  him  up  the  good  she  has  in  store 
for  him.  But  all  men  arc  equal  before  God,  and,  since  he  ia 
juat,  he  ia  equal  in  regard  to  all.  Then  all  have  eq\ial  rights, 
— an  equal  right  to  exemption  from  evil,  and  an  equal  right  to 
the  possession  of  good.  Hence  the  sociul  oi^nization  must  be 
such  aa  to  avert  equal  evil  from  all,  and  lo  secure  fu  each  an 
equal  share  of  temporal  goods.  Here  is  Socialism  in  a  nut- 
shell, following  aa  a  strictly  logical  consequence  tVom  the  prin- 
ciples or  assumptions  which  the  age  adopts,  and  on  which  it 
everywhere  acts.  The  syatema  drawn  out  by  Owen,  Fourier, 
Saint-Simon,  Cabet,  Proudhon,  or  others,  are  mere  attempts 
to  realize  Socialism,  and  may  or  may  not  be  ridiculous  and  ab- 

f  6urd;  but  that  is  notlung  to  the  purpose,  if  you  concede  their 

I  principle.  These  men  have  done  the  best  they  could,  and  you 
have  no  right  to  censure  them,  as  iong  as  you  agree  with  them 
in  principle,  unless  you  propose  something  better. 

Sqv  wo  agree  with  De  la  Mennais,  that  Christianity  has  u 
political  and  aocial  character,  and  with  thu  editor  of  T!ie  Boston 
Quarterly  Review,  that  Christianity  socks  the  good  of  man  in 
this  life  as  well  as  in  the  life  to  come.  We  aay  with  all  our 
heart,  "  On  the  earth  was  he  [our  Lord]  to  found  a  new  order 
of  things,  to  bring  round  the  blissful  ages,  and  to  give  to  reno- 
vated man  a  foretaste  of  Leaven,  It  was  here  the  millions  were 
to  be  blessed  with  a  heaven,  as  well  as  hearafter."  No  doubt 
new  order  and  hij  it,— not  out  of  it  and  in- 

K.depiwdently  of  it     <")ut  of  the  new  order  and  indejieiiJenlly  of 
A  Bre,'to  uty  the.  least,  no  better  off  than  >'  itdid 
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and  by  tlie  means  and  in  the  wa/  he  hinasejf  has  apf>ointed. 
Now  this  end  is  neither  in  this  w^rld  nor  of  this  world,  neither 
in  nature  nor  of  nature,  and  therefore  can  be  gained,  can  be 
promoted,  by  no  natural  effort,  by  no  natural  means, — neither 
by  political  changes  nor  by  social  changes,  neither  by  political 
democracy  nor  by  social  deiiaocracy.  These  things  have  and 
oau  have  no  necessary  connection  with  it  It  is  a  mistake,  then, 
to  regard  them,  in  themselves,  as  ever  in  any  degree  desirable. 
The  Socialists  are  right  when  they  say  that  the  Christian  law 
is  the  law  of  liberty,  but  not  therefore  necessarily  right  when 
they  term  the  movements  of  the  people  for  what  they  call 
hberty  Christian  movements,  origina*ing  in  Christian  principle. 
Undoubtedly,  the  Christian  law  is  the  law  of  hberty.  Our 
Sa\nour  came  to  free  us  from  bondage,  and  whom  he  makes  free 
is  free  indeed.  In  the  order  he  establishes,  our  lughest  good, 
our  only  good,  whether  for  time  or  eternity,  is^  fjijtirely  independ- 
ent of  the  world.  Nothing  in  the  universe  can  hinder  us, 
against  our  will,  from  attaining  to  it.  We  have  only  to  will  it 
and  it  is  ours,  and  we  are  always  and  everywhere  free  to  will. 
No  one  depends  on  nature  or  other  men  for  the  power  to  fulfil 
his  destiny, — to  gain  the  end  for  which  he  was  intended.  Here 
is  the  Christian  doctrine  of  liberty,  the  glorious  liberty  which 
our  rehgion  reveals,  and  which  we  know  by  divine  faith  is  no 
deception.  But  the  liberty  the  Socialists  commend,  and  which 
the  people  are  seeking,  is  not  Christian  liberty,  for  it  is  not  lib- 
erty at  fill.  Socialism,  by  its  very  principle,  enslaves  us  to  nature 
and  society,  and  subjects  us  to  all  the  fluctuations  of  time  and 
jense.  According  to  it,  man  can  attain  to  true  good,  can  gain 
the  ond  for  which  he  was  made,  only  in  a  certain  political  and 
soc'aI  order,  which  it  depends  on  the  millions,  whom  the  indi- 
viuual  cannot  control,  to  construct,  and  which,  when  constructed^ 
may  prove  to  be  inconvenient  and  inadequate,  and  require  to 
be  pulled  down  and  built  up  again.  The  individual,  it  teaches 
lis,  can  make  no  advance  towards  his  destiny  but  in  '^-roportion 
as  he  secures  the  cooperation  of  his  race.  All  me::  m«st  be 
brought  down  or  brought  up  to  the  same  level  before  I  can  go 
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But  tho  tLingB  tho  pcupV  in  their  insurrectJonary  movement 
ara  seeking  fifler,  nnd  which  Suuialists  commend,  hfo  not  nec- 
essiirily  good.  As  there  b  no  evil  to  the  just,  so  is  ih^re  na 
good  to  the  sinner,  while  he  continues  iu  bi»i  sinful  stnto.  If 
itis  Socialists  co\ild  secure  to  all  luen  every  thing  thi^y  promiiM 
3r  dream  of,  they  would  secure  them  nothing  to  their  advantage. 
Place  every  man  at  the  highest  Booial  level  that  you  can  con- 
ceive; give  him  the  moat  finished  education  you  can  devise; 
lavbh  on  him  in  profusion  this  world's  goods ;  lodge  bim  iu  the 
most  splendid  palace  that  genius  can  construct,  furnished  in  the 
most  tasteful  and  luxurious  manner ;  let  him  be  surrounded  by 
the  most  beautiful  scenes  of  nature  and  the  choicest  specimens 
of  art;  and  let  him  have  ample  leisure  and  opportunity  foi 
travel,  for  social  intercourse,  nnd  fi>r  the  fullest  and  most  hurmtr- 

tnious  development  of  all  his  natural  &cn!tics ; — you  advance 
him  not  the  millionth  part  of  a  hair's-breadth  towardsiiis  des- 
tiny, avert  from  him  no  evil,  secure  him  no  conceivable  good. 
It  will  be  no  consolation  to  the  damned  to  recollect,  that,  while 
bere,  they  were  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fared 
sumptuously  Gvff,y  day;  and  your  rich  men,  your  great  and 
renowned  men,  your  fine  genilemen  and  ladies,  with  'heir 
polished  mannere  and  fashionable  dresses,  their  soft  complexiotu 
m<\  gentle  speech,  your  accomplished  artists,  your  brilliant  poets, 
your  eloquent  orators,  your  leai'ned  scholars,  your  profound  and 
subtile  philosophers,  as  well  ns  coarse  artisans,  ragged  beggars, 
ero^-gniined  old  bags,  and  country  bumpkins,  will  be  damned, 
eternally  damned,  if  they  die  without  the  grace  of  God;  and 
th»t  grace  is  as  Ukely  to  find  its  way  to  the  hovel  as  to  the 
palace,  to  dwell  beneath  the  beggar's  gabardine  as  the  embroi- 
dered mantle  of  the  rich  and  refined.  The  bulk  of  the  Strang- 
minded  and  thrifty  citizens  of  this  republic,  with  all  tbi-ii 
political  franchises,  social  advanti^^es,  universities,  academies, 
common  schools,  meeting  houses,  esternal  decorum,  and  materi- 
ftl  prosperity,  are  infinitely  more  destitute  than  those  Neapolitan 
laKzaroni  whose  lot  tliey  deulore,  und  are  in  no  rational  aensa 
one  whit  better  off  than  the  miaerable  miners  lod  'iagradatl. 
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among  tbe  heathen, — and  that  he  contemplated  the  good  of  the 
iiiiiions  here  as  well  as  hereafter ;  we  agree,  nay,  we  hold,  that 
he  did  propose  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  man  even  while 
in  this  world, — and  not  of  one  class  only,  but  of  all  classes. 
But  how  ?  By  his  new  order,  or,  irrespective  of  it,  by  merely 
*aiiing  upon  the  people  themselves  to  do  it  through  political  and 
social  organization  ?  If  you  say  the  latter,  you  place  him  in 
the  old  order,  and  class  him  with  the  old  heathen  philosophers. 
If  he  asserts  simply  man's  dependence  on  nature  and  social  or- 
ganization, he  founds  no  new  order,  for  this  dependence  was  the 
precise  basis  of  the  old  order.  Mankind  always  had  nature  and 
social  organization,  and  to  tell  them  to  look  to  these  for  their 
good  was  to  tell  them  nothing  new  ;  for  this  was  precisely  what 
they  had  done,  and  were  doing.  The  evil  which  oppressed  the 
millions  was  in  this  very  dependence,  and  what  was  needed  was 
deliverance  from  it, — some  method,  so  to  speak,  of  attaining  our 
true  good  in  spite  of  nature  and  of  social  organization.  If,  then, 
he  retains  that  dependence,  and  does  not  provide  this  method, 
what  has  he  done,  or  what  can  he  do,  which  a  heathen  philoso- 
)»her  might  not  have  done  ?  and  wherein  is  what  you  call  the 
Christian  order  different  from  Heathenism  ?  You  say,  he  came 
to  found  a  new  order  for  the  amelioration  of  mankind ;  but 
how  can  you  say  this,  if  you  are  to  look  for  the  amelioratior 
which  you  say  he  authorizes  you  to  seek,  not  from  any  ne^ 
order,  but  from  nature  and  social  organization,  which  is  precisely 
what  the  heathen  themselves  did  ? 

If  you  say,  on  the  other  hand,  as  you  must,  if  you  assert  the 
new  order  at  all,  that  our  Lord  ameliorates  the  lot  of  mankind 
hy  his  new  order,  then  you  must  concede  that  it  is  only  in  and 
through  that  order  that  the  amelioration  is  to  be  effected.  Then 
you  are  to  look  for  it  only  as  you  come  into  and  conform  to  that 
order.  Now,  according  to  that  order,  the  millions  are  to  be 
blessed,  are  to  find  their  true  happiness,  not  in  following  nature, 
but  in  resisting  it, — not  in  possessing  temporal  gocds,  but  in  re- 
tiouncing  them,  not  in  pride  and  luxury,  but  in  humility,  pov- 
«rty,  and  mortification, — no*,  in  being  solicitous  for  what  ^6 
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lot,  therefore,  give 
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I  can  give  no  more  tfaaii  himself,  imd 
'e  than  an  inSnite  God  can  give  t   Hers 
is  the  contlition,  and  it  is  only,  under  the  order  God  has  estab- 
lished, by  complying  with  this  condition  that  there  is  good  for 
ire  or  hereafter;  and  we  know,  also,  that,  by  complying,  all 
a  removed,  and  all  conceivable  and  more  than  all  conceiva- 
I  ble  good  is  obtained.     The  true  course  lo  be  taten,  then,  is  per- 
I  fectly  plain,  and  may  be  taken  ivitliont  besitation ;  fur  He  who 
has  promised  is  able  to  ftilfii,  and  nill  keep  Lis  word. 

>  we  do  not  pretend,  that,  by  confbi'ming  to  tlic 
I  Christian  order,  the  political  and  social  equality  contended  for 
will  be  obtained;  we  do  not  pretend  that  there  will  be  no  more 
I    pain,  no  more  sorrow,  no  more  poverty,  no  more  hunger  oi 
L  thirsL     lliese  things  will  remain,  no  doubt,  as  fucts ;  but  we 
e  shown  that  iLey  are  not  necessarily  evils,  and  that  their  i*- 
ral  b  not  necessarily  a  good.     These  things  ha\'e  their  uses  in 
.  world,  or  they  would  tiol  be  sufiered  to  exist.     To  the  just 
I'  tbey  are  mercies,  salutary  penance,  or  occasions  of  meiit, — 
purging  the  soul  from  the  stains  of  past  transgressions,  or  giv- 
e  to  higher  sanctity  and  a  higher  reward, 
P  To  the  sinner  tliey  may  he  the  occasion  of  evil ;  but^  if  so,  only 
because  he  does  not  receive  ihem  in  a  proper  disposition,  and 
'  because  by  his  malice  he  refuses  to  profit  by  them.     But  even 
to  him  they  are  no  more  hurtful  than  their  opposites, — often 
not  so  hurtful.     By  conforming  to  the  Christian  order,  all  so- 
called  temporal  evils,  in  so  far  as  evil,  are  removed,  and  a!l  so- 
called  temporal  goods,  in  so  far  as  good,  are  secured;  and  this 
I  lis  all  that  can  be  asked. 

But  we  are  told,  tliis  is  all,  no  doubt,  very  well,  very  true, 
t  very  pious  ;  but  the  age  does  not  believe  it,  the  people  will  not 
f  tweive  il.  The  people  demand  political  and  social  reforms: 
I  and  we  must  conform  ourselves  to  Uieir  stele  of  mind,  or  we 
■Ma  have  no  ioflueDoe  mA  then.    Let  the  Qliuroh  t 
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t  ^Imt  it  may,  she  does  not  desert  them ;  she  continues  to 
present  herself  in  her  divine  character  before  them,  and  to 
discharge  for  them  her  sacred  mission.  She  has  truly  a  ma- 
ternal heart,  and  seeks  always  and  every  where  the  true  good  of 
the  people  for  time  and  for  eternity ;  but  she  knows  that  Al- 
mighty God  has  made  their  good  possible  only  on  one  condi- 
tion, and  therefore  on  that  one  condition  she  must  insist.  She 
explains  it  to  the  people,  she  exhorts  and  entreats  them  with 
divine  tenderness  to  comply  with  it ;  but  if  they  regard  them- 
selves as  wiser  than  she,  refuse  to  comply  with  the  indispensa- 
ble condition  proposed,  and  will  return  to  the  old  heathen  order 
and  seek  their  good  from  nature  and  human  society,  instead  of 
seeking  it  from  God  and  his  Church,  she  grieves  over  them  as 
our  Lord  grieved  over  Jerusalem  devoted  to  destruction,  but  she 
can  do  no  more.  '  Their  sin  is  on  their  own  head,  and  they 
must  reap  the  fruit  of  their  own  sowing.  Themselves  they  may 
destroy, — her  they  cannot  harm. 

Here  the  discussion  of  our  subject  properly  closes ;  but  wo 
fear  that  without  additional  remarks  we  may  be  misapprehended 
lliese  are  times  of  jealousy,  suspicion,  and  great  uncharitable- 
ness,  when  men's  passions  are  inflamed,  and  their  heads  more 
than  ordinarily  confused.  What  we  say  on  one  subject  we  are 
in  danger  of  having  understood  of  another ;  and  because  we 
oppose  certain  popular  tendencies,  they  who  cherish  them  will 
allege  that  we  are  the  enemies  of  the  people,  opposed  to  po- 
litical and  social  amelioration,  and  solicitous  only  to  maintain 
the  reign  of  injustice  and  brute  force, — than  which  nothing  is 
or  can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Because  we  assert  that  our 
good  lies  solely  in  tlie  Christian  order  and  is  always  and  everv 
where  attainable  at  will,  and  therefore  deny  the  necessity  or  the 
utility  of  political  and  social  changes  as  a  means  of  bettering  our 
condition,  the  same  persons  will  endeavor  to  bring  us  into  con- 
flict with  the  Holy  Father,  who,  according  to  thern,  is  a  Liberal 
Pontiff^  a  sort  of  Socialistic  Pope,  opposed  to  monarchy,  in  favoif 
of  popular  institutions,  taking  the  si  le  of  the  people  a^nst 
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knrrj  the  world  into  Uic  ibyss  oiT  RudiculL'sni :  un  tiic  uther 
bfiad,  Radical^  SocialidU,  treemaBOTiB,  and  OnrboDari  claimed 
hjtn  Hs  one  of  tliemselves,  because  they  wished  to  use  the  au' 
Ihority  of  his  name  and  position  to  stir  up  the  Cattiolic  popuU- 
tiona  to  rebcllioD,  and  to  cover  their  own  revolutionary  and 
anarcbicnl  purposes.  We  share  neither  in  the  akmi  of  tha 
former  nor  in  tlie  wish  of  tlie  latter.  We  form  our  judgment 
of  Pius  the  Nintli  neither  from  Greeley's  Tribune,  nor  from  the 
Komaa  -correspondence  of  the  London  Morning  News;  but 
from  well  known  Catholic  principles,  his  obvious  position,  nnd 
official  documents.  Interpreted  by  these,  he  has  only 
^llowed,  with  singular  fidelity  and  firmness,  the  policy  uniform- 
ly^ pursued  by  his  predecessors. 

As  to  his  having  sanctioned  the  principles  and  motives  of  the 
popular  movenienla  of  the  day,  there  is  nothing  in  it     The 
thing,  in  hac  providenlia,  is  simply  impossible.     The  Cliureb, 
it  is  certain  and  undeniable,  is  wedded  to  no  particular  fiirm  of 
government  or  of  social  organization.     She  sl«kt%  her  existence 
neither  on  imiwrialism  nor  on  feudalism,  neither  on  monarchy 
nor  on  democracy.     To  no  one  or  other  of  them  does  she  com- 
mit herself,  and  she  declares  each  of  them  to  be  a  legitimate 
form  of  government  when  and  where  it  exists  with  no  legal 
claimant  against  it.     But  the  principle  of  these  movements  is 
exclusive  democracy  ; — not  that  democracy  is  a  legitimate  form 
of  government,  which  ia  true ;  not  that  in  these   times,  the 
views  of  the  ^je  being  what  they  are,  it  is,  with  some  restrio- 
ions,  the  best  form  of  government,  which  may  not  bo  false; 
it  that  the  democratic  is  the  rmli/  legitimate  form  of  govern- 
lent,  that  at!  other  forms  are  illegitimate,  usurpations,  tyran- 
Hes,  tc  which  the  people  owe  no  allegiance,  and  which  they 
ly,  when  they  please,  or  believe  it  will  be  for  their  interest, 
ipire  to  overthrow.     This  b  the  principle  implied  in  th»i 
■aorements,  and  which  the  Liberals  pretend  that  Pius  the  Ninth 
faaa  sanctioned.     But  be  has  done  no  such  thing.     The  Cliurch 
3pt  this  principle,  because  it  would  bind  her  to  dem- 
ocmcy,  w  her  enemies  b  few  years  ago  alleged  that  she  « 


Itxt;  anJ,  suj'iiosing  monarchy  to  be  the  fnvorile  fonn,  main 
Cain  Uiat  the  spread  of  Catholicity  iiere  must  essentially  destroy 
!  our  popular  form  ut  government,  and  introduce  foriu);  Bimilni 

M)  those  which  the  people  in  tiio  Old  Woild  are  now  labovirjg 
to  tJirow  off.  Substitute  democraey  for  monurchy,  and  the 
I  doctrine  we  oppose  is  precisely  that  whinh  our  adversarieB 
■  allege  ngiunst  ua.  Are  we  to  adopt  it?  Are  we  to  believe 
vtbat  Pius  the  Ninth  adopts  it,  and  requires  us  to  uuderBtand 
I  that  all  hut  democratic  natious  are  out  of  the  way  of  salvation, 
I  placed  out  of  ths  condition  of  attaining  to  any  good  hero  or 
Jjiereafter! 

»  we  hold  that  forms  of  govcj'nroent  are  indifferent,  that 

\  there  is  evil  only  in  sin,  and  that  our  good  comes  exclusively 

□  the  Christiau  order,  we  deny  tJie  necessity  of  political  and 

I  social  changes ;  and  since  to  seek  our  good  from  them  is  lo 

I  leek  it  from  the  temporal  order  instead  of  tbe  spiritual,  which 

a  principle  a  rejection  of  Christianity  and  a  returu  to  heath- 

im,  we  censure  them.     But  the  minds  of  the  jieople  may 

t  be  perverted  and  their  hei.rts  corrupted,  and  we,  in  consequenoe, 

f  unable  to  make  them  see  where  their  true  good  lies,  or  lo 

r  induce  them  e\'en  to  give  us  their  attention  while  we  point  it 

I  out  to  them.     They  may  be  inteut  on  certiun  political  changes 

I  mad  for  them,  and  have  ears,  eyes,  hearts,  and  hands,  for  noth- 

ae.     We    may  condemn  their  state  of  mind,  the  moral 

\  disposition  in  which  we  lind  tham,  but  it  is  a  fact  we  have  to 

I  tneet,  and  deal  with  as  a  fact.     In  such  cases,  if  the  concession 

mfil  the  changes  demanded  involves  no  departure  from  faith  or 

1  morals,  it  is  wise  to  make  it,  in  some  sense,  necessary,  as  a 

B.  means  of  removing  the  prokibena,  as  we  use  logic  with  an  unbe- 

n,1iever  in  order  to  remove  the  ohsUcles  he  finds  in  his  mind  to 

L  the  reception  of  the  laith.     When  political  or  social  changes  for 

3  purpose  become  necessary,  it  is  never  the  part  of  wisdom 

I  to  resist  them  ;    authority  should  always  be  free  to  conceds 

Uiem  ;  and  that  it  may  be  is  one  rea^ton  why  it  cannot  and 

should  not  be  bound  to  auy  particular  form  of  governmeit  iii 

woial  oiganization. 
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the  European  populations,  which  we  knew  the  ill-disposed  were 
preparing ;  iind  wo  have  never  believed  its  effect  in  pacifying 
the  excited  multitudes  would  be  as  great  as  some  of  our  friends, 
whose  confidence  in  the  people  is  greater  than  ours,  expected  it 
would  be. 

The  adoption  of  this  policy,  the  policy  of  concession  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  implies  no  sanction  by  the  Holy  Father 
of  the  principles  and  motives  of  those  popular  movements  and 
demands  which  made  it  necessary  or  advisable,  nor  of  the  po- 
litical and  social  changes  we  have  spoken  against.  We  have 
been  addressing  the  people  and  endeavoring  to  show  them  what 
is  proper  for  them  to  seek,  not  attempting  to  point  out  t* 
authority  what  it  should  do  :  for  we  have  no  vocation  to  instruct 
iauthority  in  its  duties.  We  ire  of  the  people,  and  we  only 
point  out  what  our  religion  enjoins  upon  them  and  us.  It  may 
be  very  just,  very  wise,  nay,  very  necessary,  at  times,  for  author 
ity  to  concede  what  it  is  very  wrong,  very  foolish,  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  demand.  The  children  of  Israel,  in  the  time 
of  Samuel,  afford  us  a  case  in  point.  They  demanded  of  the 
Lord  a  king,  that  they  might  be  like  other  nations.  The  Lord 
rebuked  them,  told  them  they  knew  not  what  they  asked,  and 
unrolled  before  them  the  oppressions  to  which  a  compliance 
with  their  request  w^ould  subject  them.  Nevertheless,  he  com- 
[»lied  with  it,  and  gave  them  a  king.  The  question  before  Pius 
the  Ninth  was  not  the  question  we  have  been  discussing.  The 
movements  existed,  the  people  demanded  popular  institutions, 
and  were  resolved,  come  what  might,  to  attempt  them.  The 
simple  question  for  him  was,  How  shall  this  state  of  things  be 
treated  ?  He  said  to  the  princes  in  answer,  "  Give  the  peo[)le 
what  they  ask."  This  he  ^/as  free  to  do,  because  the  Church 
is  wedded  to  no  political  or  social  order,  to  monarchy  no  more 
than  to  democracy,  is  as  indepehient  of  the  throne  as  of  the 
tribune,  and  can  be  as  much  at  home  in  a  republic  as  anywhere 

IHiat  is  to  be  the  result  of  the  movements  of  the  day  we 
know  not    Tlie  old  monarchies  may  be  swept  away,  or  they 
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iplrit  which  animates  them,  and  tell  ns  but  too  distinctly  what, 
at  least  for  a  time,  we  are  to  expect  from  the  triumph  of  the 
popular  party.  Nevertheless,  a  wise  and  just  Providence  rules, 
and  these  things  are  permitted  only  as  mercies  or  judgments 
upon  the  nations.  It  is  ours  to  humble  ourselves  and  adore ; 
j^nd  always  have  we  this  consolation,  that  no  evil  can  befall  us 
»gainst  our  will,  and  that  always  and  everywhere  may  we  seccins 
?very  good  by  unreserved  submission  to  God  in  his  Churclu 
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